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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  we  have  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  overcome.  The  fire  which  occurred  in  the  State  House 
a  few  months  ago  destroyed  our  office  together  with  its  files, 
material  collected  and  several  investigations  that  were  either 
ready  for  the  report  or  well  under  way  to  completion.  Among 
the  investigations  thus  lost  were  our  "Manufacturing  Statis- 
tics;" an  inquiry  into  the  freight  rates  charged  in  this  state, 
and  into  the  earnings  and  financial  condition  of  the  railroads 
doing  business  in  this  state;  the  course  of  wholesale  and  retail 
prices;  the  "Domestic  service";  "what  employers  are  doing  for 
their  employees."  In  addition  to  this  we  also  lost  a  great  deal 
of  data  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  state  and  to  tenement 
conditions  in  Milwaukee  which  had  been  collected  during  the 
preceding  year. 

This  accident  has  proved  a  serious  set  back  to  our  work,  for 
it  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  the  matter  that  had  been  prepared 
for  publication  as  well  as  the  original  data  upon  which  this  mat- 
ter was  based.  Although  we  have  done  our  best  to  make  up  for 
the  Iosb  we  have  not  been  entirely  successful.  Much  of  the 
material  which  wae  destroyed  cannot  from  its  very  nature  be 
fully  replaced.  The  time  left  for  the  preparation  of  the  report 
was  also  too  short  for  extensive  investigations  in  other  lines. 
The  present  report  is  for  these  reasons  less  complete  and  satis- 
factory than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

In  this  report  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  factory  in- 
spection, or  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
factory  laws.  It  includes  a  fairly  complete  record  of  the  fac- 
tories and  other  places  that  have  been  inspected  from  time  to 
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time  during  the  present  tera^  together  with  a  great  deal  of  data 
relating  to  the  various  places  inspected  as  well  as  to  the  condi- 
tion as  a  whole.  In  this  connection  there  is  an  article  on  some- 
of  the  economic  aspects  of  factory  legislation  as  well  as  an  arti- 
cle on  Sweating  which  is  based  on  the  facts  collected  at  the  in- 
spection of  the  smaller  shops  and  home  industries. 

The  Statistics  of  Manufactures  which  has  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  reports  of  this  Bureau  for  some  years  past  have 
been  continued  in  the  present  report*  although  not  exactly  upon 
the  same  basis  as  formerly.  In  the  past  these  statistics  have 
consisted  of  comparisons  from  year  to  year  of  the  facts  collected 
from  identical  establishments.  But  for  the  present  report  such 
comparisons  are  out  of  the  question.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  replace  the  reports  or  data  for  the 
preceding  year  which  were  destroyed  in  the  late  fire.  The  sta- 
tistics of  manufactures  presented  in  this  report  cover  only  onte 
year,  that  of  1903.  While  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  one  year 
only  are  included  tend  to  lower  the  importance  of  these  statis- 
tics, but  the  shortcomings  from  this  source  is  in  a  measure  made 
up  by  the  fact  that  the  figures  as  to  earnings  and  employment 
in  the  present  report  are  more  complete  than  in  the  past  The 
schedules  upon  which  the  original  data  are  collected  have  been 
revised.  In  their  present  form  they  require  detailed  reports 
upon  the  rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  time  of  employment 
of  every  person  employed  for  wages.  To  obtain  even  fairly 
complete  returns  of  this  character  is  a  difficult  matter.  It  was 
made  possible  in  this  case  by  a  system  of  classifying  the  em- 
ployees according  to  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours  employed* 
Under  this  method  it  is  possible  to  obtain  detailed  data  with 
little  if  any  more  labor  than. that  required  to  obtain  the  weekly 
earnings  alone  under  the  old  method.  Under  the  former 
method  classified  weekly  earnings  only  could  be  presented* 
Under  the  present  method  it  is  possible  to  present  in  detail  the 
facts  as  to  wages  and  employment  for  each  person,  as  well  as 
the  classified  weekly  earnings.  It  is  believed  that  these  changes 
in  our  manufacturing  statistics  will  lead  to  much  more  satis- 
factory results  all  around. 
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This  report  also  contains  a  study  of  the  growth  of  leading  in- 
dustries and  their  location  in  this  state.  This  part  is  baaed 
upon  the  reports  of  U.  S.  census  and  upon  data  collected  by  this 
Bureau.  It  deals  chiefly  with  the  importance  and  growth  of 
the  various  industries  and  with  the  advantages  of  location  which 
are  offered  by  the  various  industrial  centers.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  development  of  nearly  all  the  industries  in  this  state  and 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  information  concerning  them  as 
well  as  for  the  chances  of  finding  favorable  locations  for  new 
enterprises  of  various  kinds.  This  part  of  the  report  will  in  a 
measure  serve  as  a  reply  to  such  inquiries,  and  although  it  was 
manifestly  out  of  the  question  to  go  into  all  the  details  it  is 
hoped  that  this  part  will  be  of  some  value  to  those  who  seek  in- 
formation along  such  lines. 

The  last  part  of  thi9  report  deals  with  "Workmen's  compen- 
sation for  industrial  accidents,"  and  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
William  Dun  ton  Kerr  of  Milwaukee.  It  deals  historically  and 
theoretically  with  the  several  most  important  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this 
group  of  economic  questions.  It  is  commendable  for  the  care- 
ful, scientific  and  scholarly  manner  in  which  the  data  is 
handled. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  work  of  the  State 
Free  Employment  offices. 

Milwaukee  Offica — During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  there 
were  9,676  applications  from  employers  for  help  or  for  workers 
of  some  sort,  and  of  these  the  office  was  able  to  fill  9,316. 

Superior  Office. — During  the  past  two  fiscal  years  there  were 
8,855  applications  from  employers  for  help  and  of  these  8,125 
were  filled. 

The  offices  in  Milwaukee  and  Superior  have  thus  found  em- 
ployment for  17,441  laborers  and  other  workers  during  the  past 
two  years. 

About  July  1,  1903,  under  Chapter  434,  laws  of  1903,  a 
Free  Employment  Office  was  established  at  La  Crosse.  Dur- 
ing the  26  weeks  this  office  has  been  in  operation  it  received 
1,053  requests  for  labor  or  for  help  and  secured  employment 
for  868  workers. 
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.  About  November  1,  1903,  a  Free  Employment  Office  was 
also  established  at  Oshkosh.  During  the  six  weeks  which 
this  office  has  been  in  operation  it  secured  employment  for 
117  persons. 


FACTORY   INSPECTION. 


The  meaning  of  the  term  "Factory  Inspection,"  the  duties  of 
the  inspectors  and  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  scope  of  the 
factory  laws  of  this  state,  the  explanation  of  the  various  blank 
forms  used  by  the  inspectors,  the  relation  of  the  department  of 
factory  inspection  to  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statis- 
tics, and  to  the  free  employment  bureau,  are  treated  in  some 
detail  in  the  last  biennial  report  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  last  legislature  added  to  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  by  nar- 
rowing down  the  number  of  officials  qualified  to  issue  child  labor 
permits  and  by  changing  ttie  method  of  ascertaining  ages  of 
children.  This  will  bo  explained  in  greater  detail  in  another 
part  of  this  report.  The  last  legislature  also  conferred  the 
]>o\ver  of  truancy  officers  upon  the  factory  inspectors  in  enforc- 
ing the  compulsory  education  law  where  children  under  14  years 
of  age  are  found  working  in  violation  of  the  child  labor  law. 
All  this  was  done  without  any  increase  in  force  of  factory  in- 
^jxMHors. 

The  work  of  inspecting  factories  and  other  establishments  ex- 
clusive of  those  where  cigars  are  manufactured  and  shops  where 
garmients  are  made  covers  a  period  of  eighteen  months  ending 
August  30th,  1904.  The  most  important  results  obtained  in 
this  work  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  in  the  following  pages. 
The  first  table  in  order  presents  in  detail  the  entire  field  covered 
l>y  the  factory  inspectors.  It  shows  by  cities  and  villages  the 
name  of  the  firms  whose  establishments  were  inspected.,  the  kind 
of  business  each  firm  is  engaged  in,  the  number  of  buildings 
used  by  each  establishment  classified  as  to  heigh t,  the  total  num- 
ber of  employes  of  each  firm  or  company  classified  as  to  sex,  the 
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number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age  employed,  and,  where 
steam  is  used,  as  power,  the  total  number  of  boilers  and  total 
horse  power  used  in  each  establishment  While  this  table  does 
not  include  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state  or  the  estab- 
lishments where  manufacturing  or  repairing  is  done,  it  includes 
173  cities  and  villages  and  3,029  establishments,  forming  a 
fairly  complete  directory  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  second  table  is  a  summary  of  the  first  It  presents  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  state  by  cities  and  villages,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  establishments  in  each  place,  the  total  num- 
ber of  buildings  classified  as  to  height,  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployes classified  as  to  sex,  the  number  of  children,  under  16 
years  of  age  employed,  and  the  total  number  of  boilers  and  total 
horse  power.  The  table  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  173  places  visited  by  the  inspectors  as 
manufacturing  centers. 

Following  these  are  numerous  other  tables  and  exhibits  which 
treat  of  hours  of  labor,  wages,  safety  of  machinery,  accidents, 
ventilation  and  sanitation,  elevators,  doors  and  exits,  etc.,  which 
will  be  briefly  discussed  in  their  turn. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


u  u 
O  O 


*1 


ABBOTTSFOKD,    CLARK   CO.— 
Abbottsford   Creamery    Co.,    Creamery    ... 
Wisconsin  Central  Ry.  Shops,  Oar  Shops. 
Total    


ABRAMS,   OCONTO  CO.— 
Baldwin  &  Swobodor,  Elevator  ... 
Maple  Leaf   Creamery.   Creamery. 

Peters,  J.   H.,  Feed  Mill   

Total    


etc. 


ALGOMA,    KEWAUNEE   CO.— 
Ahnapee  Veneer  &  Seating  Co.,  chairs, 

Algoma  Fly  Net  Co.,   Fly  Nets 

Algoma  1'acklng  Co.,   Canning  

Algoma  Water  &  Light  Co.,  Water  &  Light. 

Gulm,  Henry,  Boxes  

Total    


ANT1GO,   LANGLADE   CO.— 
Colombia  Mfg.  Co.,  Screen  Doors,  etc.. 

Crocker  Chair  Co.,  Chairs  

Frost  Veneer  Seating  Co.,  Veneer  

Kingsbury  &  Henshaw,  Flonr  

Mitchel  Bros.,  Saw  Mill  

Total    


APPLETON,  OUTAGAMIE  CO.— 
Appleton  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.,  Brewing,  etc, 

Appleton  Chair  Co.,  Chairs  

Appleton  Crescent,   Printing   , 

Appleton  Electric  Laundry,    Laundry    

Appleton  Knitting  Co.,  Knitting  

Appleton  Machine  Co.,   Machines   

Appleton  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Pulp  , 

Appleton  Post  Publishing  Co.,   Printing  

Appleton  Screen  Plate  Co.,  Screen  Plates   .... 
Appleton  Shirt  &  Pants  Co.,  Shirts  &  Pants.. 

Appleton  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry 

Appleton  Toy  &  Fnrnlture  Co.,  Wooden   Toys 

Appleton  Volksfreund,   Printing   

Appleton  Waterworks  Co.,  Wlater   

Appleton  Wecker,   Printing    

Appleton  Wire  Works,   Wire   

Appleton  Wfoolen  Mills,   Felt  &  Yarn  ..V 

Atlas  Paper  Co<.,  Paper  

Brown   &   Moore   Co..   Suingles    

Crescent  Knitting  Co..  Knitting  

Eagle   Mfg.    Co.,    Machines 

Fairbanks  &  Tlmm,  Machines  , 

Fox  River  Screen  Plate  Co.,  Screen  Plates 

Fox  River  Paper  Co.,  Paper  

Interlake  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,   Pulp  ' 

Kimberly-Clark  Co.,  Paper  

Kurg  &  Root,  Electrical  Goods  

Lake  Superior  Knitting,  Works.    Knitting   . 

Mauser,    Remer  &  Groef.   Planing  Mill | 

Morston.  J.   H..  Hub  &  Spoke  Co.,  Hubs,  etc 

Patten  Paper  Co.,   Paper  

Post  Bindery  Co.,  Bindery   

Post  Publishing  Co.,  Printing  | 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1  .. 
1  .. 
1  .. 


1  ... 


3!.. 

21.. 
21 

51:: 
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4 
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4 

12 
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47 

8 

4 

7 
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4 
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7 

3 
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84 

7 
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61 

12 
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19 

»l 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business 


Build- 
ings. 


pP3 


APPLETON-Continued 

Remington   Watch  Co.,  \Vatchos  

Riverside  Fiher  Paper  Co.,  Paper  .. 

Riverside  Fiber  &  Pulp  c<K,   Pulp   .    ". 

Schroeder,    Paul,    Marble   Works   

Standard  MTg.  Co.,  Bank  &  Bar  Fixtures... '.".'. 

Telula   Paper  Co.,    Paper    

The  Atlas  Car  Mover  Co.,   Car  Movers'.'.!'.;"'"' 
The  McMnrray  Packing  Co.,  Canning 

Tuttle  Press  Co.,   Printing   7 

Valley   Iron   Works.   Paper  Machines   ' 

Walter,    Geo.,    Estate,    Brewery 

Wau  Kee,   Laundry    . 

Webster,    W.   M..   &  Son,   Planing  Miii" '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'. 

Willy  &  Co.,  Flour 

Wisconsin  Malt  &  Grain  Co.,   Malt  '&' Grain'.'. 

Wisconsin  Tissue   Paper  Co.,    Paper   

Wisconsin    Wire   Works,    Wire    

Total   


Employes. 


41 
44 

US 

2ni 

7S| 


64 

16 

3 

3 

12 
2.1 

.  1* 
IS 

14i»6| 


72 


ARBOR  VITAE,    VILAS   CO.— 

Des  Revleres,   Geo..   Shavings   I  l 

Ross  Lumber  Co.,   Saw  Mill   jo, 

Total    HI 


ii:j    16 

50  .... 

1181      1 
7'.... 

201.... 

40!  11*  j       1 

...        2'.... 

38 |     S3;     47 

S|     30|      1 


fi|     21 


. !     si . . 

'.i  Si" 


ASHLAND.    ASHLAND   CO.- 

Ashland  Brewing   Co.,    Brewerv    

Ashland  Daily    News,    Printing    

Ashland  Dye   Works,    Dye   works    

Ashland  Iron   &  Steel   Co.,   Steel   Works   

Ashland  Ligiit,    Power    &   St.    Ry.    Col,    Power 

Plant    

Ashland    Lumber    Co.,    Lumber    

Ashland  Novelty  Co..   Box   Factory   

Ashland    Steam    Laundry,    Laundrv    

Ashland  Tile   Ware,    Tile    " 

Ashland  Water   Co.,    Water    

Barker  &  Stewart.   Lumber  

Bowron.   A.    W.,  &    Son.    Printing 

Brettlng,  C.  G.,  Mfp.   Co.,   Iron  Works 

Chequamegon    Critic.    Printing    

C    &   X.   W.   Ry.   Shons.   Car  Shops    

Cole  Bros.,  Coal   &  Wood   

East  End   Mill.   Lumber  

Fahrig  Metal  CY>..   Metal   Works   

Gallagher  &  Dyer.  Machine  Shops  

Garland  City  Iron  Works.   Iron  Works   

Goodman,    Plser   &    Co.,    Umbrellas    

Keystone    Lumber  Co..    Lumber   

Klnkel.   Julius,    Woodworking    

Lake   Superior   Lumber   Co..    Lumber    

Mackie,    1).    S.    Repair    Shop    

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  A«hland   Rv..  Shops.. 

Murray    Lumber   Co.,    Lumber    

Pufall.   John.   Snusnce   

Rinehart,  Geo.  B..  Machine  Shops 

Sanders,   K.   E.,   Foundry   

Scott   &  Taylor,   Woodworking   

Smith.    Fred    C,    Greenhouse   

Trostenson    Laundry,    Laundry    

Wis.    Central    Ry.    Ore   Docks.    Ore    Docks 

Wis.  Central  Ry.   Shops,  Car  Shops  

Total    
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


ATHENS,    MARATHON    CO.— 

Alden  Printing  Co.,  Printing  

Athens  Mfg.  Co.,  Lumber  I...!'..'.!'.'.. 

Braun  &  Son,  Lumber  

Ceres   Roller  Mills,   Roller  Mills   '.'.'..'".' 

Degner,  II.,  Heading  Mill  

Kssleman.  II.  B.,  Wagons  

Grunewald,   Gust,   Wagons  \ 

Paul,   Karl,   Wagons 

Rietbrock  Land  &  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  ...... 

Total    

BANGOR.   LA  CROSSE  CO.— 

Hussa  Brg.   Co..   Brewery   

Independent.     Printing,    

Neshoroe  Electric  Light  Co.,  Power  Plant  .... 
Total    

BARABOO,    SAUK    CO.— 

Altpeter,  Oscar,   Soda  Water   

Baraboo  Creamery   Co.,    Creamery    

Baraboo  Iron   Works,   Foundry  &   Machines.... 
Baraboo  Gas  and  Elec.  Lighting  Co.,  Lt.  Plant 

Baraboo  Republic,    Printing    

Baraboo  Steam  Dyeworks,   Dyeing  

Baraboo  Steam   Laundry,    Laundrv    , 

Baraboo  Towel   Mills.   Towels  and  Rugs 

Baraboo  Water  Works.    Water   

C.  &  N.   W.  Ity.  Co.,  Round-house  &  Repair  S. 

Democrat.    Printing    

Effinger,   Ferd.,   Brewery   

(Jem  Steam   l>aundry.   Laundry  

Gollmar,   G.  J..    Machine  Shop   

Graf.   H.   C  Planing-  Mill   

Island  Woolen  Co.,  Woolen  Cloth  

Manchester  Roller  Mills,  Flour  &  Feed   

McFarland  Bros.,   Contractors  &  Builders 

Moeller  &  Sons.  Wragjons  &  Carriages 

The   News,    Printing    

Ruel,   Geo.    M.,   Planing  Mill    

Ruhland.    Geo..    Brewery    

Total    

BARKSDALK.  BAYFIELD  CO.— 
Atlantic  Mfg.   Co.,   High  Explosives   


BARRON,    BARRON   CO.— 
Barron   Co-operative   Creamerv    Co.,    Creamery 
Barron  Stave  &  Heading  Co..  Stave  Mill  ... 

Barron  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Woolen  Mill  

Holts,    C,    Wood-working   

Taylor,  J.  W.,  Flour  Mill   

The  Frank  F.  Stare  Co.,  Canning  

Total    


BAYFIELD,  BAYFIELD  CO.— 

Bayfield  Mill   Co.,   Lumber   

Bayfield  Water.  Ligiht  &  Power  Co.,  Works.. 

Beil.  W.  H.,  Wood-working  

Booth.  A..  &  Co.,  Fish  Packers  

Buffalo  Fish   Co.,    Fish    Packers   

Pike,  R.  D.  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Total    


Build- 
ings- 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


BEAVER   DAM,    DODGE    CO.— 

American  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry 

Beaver  Dam  Brewery,   Brewery  

Beaver  Dam  Gas  Co.,  Gas   

Beaver  Dam  Gas  Engine  Works,   Plant   ... 

Beaver  Dam  Illuminating  Co.,  Plant  

Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron   Co.,   Works   .., 

Beaver  Dam  Overall   Factory,  Overalls   

Blnzel,  Phil.,  Brewery  

Empire  Mills,   Flour   

Malleable  Iron  Range  Co.,  Stoves  , 

Milter,  J.    W.,   Marble  Works   

Kissman'8  Elevator,   Grain  Elevator   

Howell,  J.   S.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Agricultural  Imp.. 

Williams,  T.  F.,  Grain  Elevator  

Woolen  Mrg.   Co.,  Woolen  Mills  

Total    


BELDENVILLE,    PIERCE    CO.— 
Beldenvllle  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery 

Brimmer,  W.  D.,  Heading  Mill  

Junkman,  H.  O.,  Grain  Elevator  

Larson   Bros.,    Lumber    

Total    


a  * 


BELOIT,    KOCK   CO.— 

Barrett  Mfg.  Co.,  Paper  Mills  

Belolt  Carriage  Co..   Carriages    

Belolt  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Plant... 

Belolt  Gas    Light  Co.,    Plant   

Belolt  Glove  &  Mitten  Co.,  Factory   

Belolt  Iron  Works.   Plant   

Belolt  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  Creamery   

Belolt  Steam  Laundry,  Steam  Laundry  

Belolt  Water  Works.  Plant   

Berlin  Machine  Works,  Plant  

Besley.  C.  H.,  Tools  

Blodgett    Milling  Co.,    Elevator   

City  Mills,   Feed   

Crahen,  P.  H..  Tobacco  Warehouse  

Cunningham  Bros.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Dowd.  R.  J.,  &  Son,  Knives  

Eureka   Laundry,    Laundry    

Fairbanks,   Morse  &  Co.,   Pumps   

Ferguson  Bros.,  Wagons   

Foster,  J.  A..  Box  Factory  

Foster  Co.,  The  John.  Shoes  

Freiday  &  Mills,  Machines  

Gaston,  N.  B..  &  Son,  Scales  

Goddnrd  &  Allen  Co.,  The,  Bicycles  

Johnson  &  Keese.  General  Repairing   

Leonard,   H.  J..  Mfg.  Co.,  Gloves  

Mattlson,    C.    Machinery   

Mead.    A..   Elevator   

Mnnaer,  A.   L.,  Carriages  

Newton  &  Zimmerman,  Machine  Shops  

Pierce,   M.   C,    Specialty   Co.,   Specialties... 
Roekford,  Belolt  &  Janesvllle  Mfg.  Co.,  Power 

House   

Rosenblatt,  11..  &  Son,  Clothing  

Sanner  &  lianewall,   Machinery   

Schlenk.   Frank,   Brewery   

Star  Mill,   Feed  Mill    

Stockwell,  F.  C,  Printing  


Build- 
ings. 
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Boilers. 


39 

10 

12 

S 

10 

160 

3 

3 

5 

545 

GO 

2 

3 

13 

65 

19 

4 

1448 

7 

3 

90 
3 

40 
8 
4 
6 
10 
2 
4 

20 
3 

10 
25 
3 
3 
3 
2 


o 

I* 


93 


10 


15 


24 


100 


5. 

V. 

6  . 
5  . 
250 
6. 
5. 

5  . 
90. 

6  . 

7  . 
140  . 

3. 
120 
658 


2  . 

18 


40  . 
10  . 
12. 

8  . 
20  . 
160 

3  . 
10. 

5  . 
560  . 

50 

2  . 

3  . 
35. 
65  . 
20. 
13  . 

1452 
7  . 
6 
150 
3. 
40  . 
8. 

4  . 
30. 
10. 

2  . 
4  . 

20. 
4  . 

10  . 
125 

6  . 

3  . 
3  . 


18 


2* 


11 


12 


200 
200 

20 

100 
66 


125 


175 

897 


12 


480 

6 

350 

25 

ieo 

15 
30 
250 
460 


80 
850 


11050 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


BELOIT— Continued. 
Thompson.  J.,  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Farm  Mach 

Thorsby  &  Banner,  Machines  

Warner,    C.    O.,    Wood-work    

Warner  Ins.  Co.,  Machines  

Total    


BENTON,  LAFAYETTE  CO.— 
Hoskins  Mining  Co.,   Mining   . 
Kennedy  Mining  Co.,   Mining 
Rowley  Mining  Co.,  Mining  ... 
Total    


BLACK    RIVER    FALLS,    JACKSON   CO.— 

Badger  State  Banner,  Printing  

Bright   &   Bailey.    Feed    Mill    

City  Electric  Light  Co.,   Lighting  

City  Water  Works  Co.,  Water  

Charter  Oak  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

Dunn,  John  Sy  Elevator  

Jnckson  Co.  Journal,   Printing  

Marracony,  C.  W.,   Flour  

Mathron,  M.  B.f  Co.,  Wagons  

McUiliivary,  J.  J.,  Lumber,  etc 

Motwer,   C.   K.,   Creamery   

Oderbols  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery   

PnRchmnh,  J.   L,  Elevator  

Olson,  P.  R.,  Wagons  

Thompson  Iron  Works,   Machine  and  Foundry 
Total   


BOSCOBEU  GRANT  CO.— 

Albelter,   M.,    Wagons,  etc 

Bekkedahl.   M.  E.,   Tobacco  Warehouses   ... 

Bock.  F.  E.,  Soda  Water  

Boscobel  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

Boscobel  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Light,  etc.   ... 

Boscobel    Sentinel,    Printing    

Botten.  L.  P.,  Wagon  Mfg 

Dial  Enterprise,  Printing  

North  &  Dllger,  Flour  and  Feed  

Ruka  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Wagons  and  Buggies 

Rustic  Novelty  Works,  Rustic  Chairs  

Total  


BREED,  OCONTO  CO.— 
Greely,   S.,  Sawmill   .... 


BRODHEAD,   GREEN  CO.- 

Brodhead   Register,   Printing   

Brodhead   Steam  Laundry,    Laundry   

Holllday,  Frank.  Machine  Shops  

Pierce  Bros.,  Flour  and  Feed  

The  Brodhead  Independent.  Printing  

The  Brodhead  Electric  LIgiht  Co.,  Lighting 

Vehling,  T.  O.  &  Co.,  Creamery  

Total   


BROKAW,   MARATHON  CO.— 
Wausaw  Paper  Mill,  Paper  and  Pulp 


.2 

a  oo 
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Employes. 


Boilers. 


3 


85 
H 

10 

m 


3 
10 
15 


9 

m 

_H 

S 

S 

© 

o 

fa 

H 
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3 
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3l 

3 

b 

268 

:>H3 

66 

!» 

"- 

117 

r-r   ,    H 

6 

"o 


37 


] 

:i  . 
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a 

6 


I    10 


....]  192 


1 
3 
1 
4 
2 
3 
3 
0 
5 
1 
3 

r 

3 

6 

|     62 


,J 


i 


,. 
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1 

61 

". 

! 

r- 
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0 

3 

Ts 

1S9 

-■ 

10 

2 

4 

-1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

<; 

■:0 

B 

200 

2* 


200 


37 


4086 


250 
200 


530 


80 


12 
18 


110 


2 
20 
160 


60 
40 

4 


60 


20 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


S 

00? 
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BROOKLYN,  GREEN  CO.— 

Brooklyn  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery  , 

Capital  Chair  Co.,  Chairs  

Green,  J.  L.  &  M.  F.,  Tobacco  Warehouse. 

Richards,  Graves  &  Roberts,  Elevator  , 

Total   


BUSHMAN— 
Bushman,  G.  H., 


Cheese  Factory 


.BURLINGTON,  RACINE  CO.— 

Burlington  Blanket  Co.,  Blankets  

Burlington  Brass  Wlorks,  Brass  

Burlington  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Light 

&  Power  

Burlington  Free  Press,  Printing  

Burlington  Steani  Laundry,  Laundry  

City  Water  Works,  Water  

Finke  &  Uhen  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  

Klein,   F.   G.,  Bottling  

Standard  Democrat,  Printing  

Wisconsin  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Condensed  Milk 

Zwiebel.   A.,   Jr.,   Machinery    

Total   


CAMERON,  BARRON  CO.— 
Breitenbnoh,  J.  A.,   Creamery  .. 

Hessell,  11.,  Bottling  

Oak  Grove  Handle  Co..  Factory 

St.  Louis,  G.  H.,  Repair  Shop  .. 

Total   


CARROLLVILLE,  MILWAUKEE  CO.- 
Lake  Side  Distilling  Co.,  Distilling  .. 

U.  S.    Glue  Co.,    Glue 

Total   


CKDARBURG,   OZAUKEE  CO.— 
Codarburg  Wire  Nail   Co..   Wire  Nails   . 
Cedarburg  Woolen  Mills,  Woolen  Goods 

Excelsior  Shoe  &  Slipper  Co.,  Shoes 

Ililgen  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Total  


CHILTON.  CALUMET  CO.— 

Chilton  Malting  Co.,  Elevator 

Dorsehal  &  SchultZw  Sash  &  Doors 

Glerow  &  Hoch,  Brewery  

Jackman,  L.,  Elevator  

KnauflT  &  Tlesch,   Elevator  

Total   


CHIPPEWA  FALLS,  CHIPPEWA  CO.- 

Breslna.  John,  Wagons  

Brooks.  H.  L.,  Marble  Wlorks 

Chippewa  Falls  B.  &  B.  Co.,  Brooms,  etc.. 
Chippewa  Falls  Canning  Co.,  Canning  ..»•■ 
Chippewa  Falls  El.  Lt.  &  P.  Co.,  Lt.  &  Water 


Build- 
ings. 


°S 

©to 

e 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


e 

3 

CO 

i 

2 

25 

18 

12 

4 

49 

12 

2 

40 

110 

9 

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

14 

.... 

10 

3 

43 

7 

22 
146     29 
168     29 


10 

60 

40     10 

45 

155     48 


42 


45 


8  ... 


20 


12|..., 


o 

a  ■- 
P 


6|....| 
135    120    255 


p    o ft 
35    H 


26 
6 


15 
150 


165 


14 


100 
25 


180 


10 
100 
195 


400 
40 

1075 


15 


75 


TOO 
1600 
2300 


25 
200 

25 
100 
350 


120 
80 
41 


241 


175 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


Employes. 


Boilers. 
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CHIPPEWA  FALLS— Continued. 
Chippewa  Falls  Woolen  Mills,  Woolen  Goods 

Chippewa  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  Mill 

Chippewa  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Factory  

Chippewa  Spring  Co.,  Bottling  

Chippewa  Standard  Made  Boot    &    Shoe    Co., 

Boots  &  Shoes ,. 

Chippewa  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

Chlppowa   Valley  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery.. 

City  Marble  Works,  Monuments  

Clark  &  Taylor,  Elevators  

Consolidated  MiU'g  &  Power  Co.,  Mill  Elevator 

Dally   Independent,   Printing    

Felber  &  Misfeldt*  Wagons  

Hand  Made  Hoot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Boots  &  Shoe*.. 

Harsh  man  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Shoes  

Herald,  Printing  

Jons,   Frank,   Shirts   

Leinenkugel,  J.,  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  

Panmir,  E.  G.,  Wagons  

South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Stanley.  F   G.  &  C.  A.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Theriault,  J.  B.,  Brickyard  

Tilden   Roller  Mills,   Flour   

Total     


CLINTON  VI LLE,  WAUPACA  CO.— 

Kachan  &  Beslerdich,   Machinists   

Melzer,    Wm.,  Monuments  

Pigeon  River  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery 

Rohrer.  D.  J.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Roehr.   L.,  Planing  Mill   

Total   


COLFAX,   DUNN  CO.— 

COlfax   Mgf.   Co.,   Mill    

Colfax  Starch  Co.,  Factory   

Horner  &  Olson,  Feed  

Lister,  Wm.,  Stairs 

Northern  Grain  Co.,   Elevators 
Total   


COLUMBUS,  COLUMBIA  CO.— 
City  Water  &  Light  Co.,  Water  &  Light. 

Columbus  Canning  Co.,  Canning  

Columbus  Democrat,   Printing    

Columbus  Mill,  Flour  &  Feed  

Columbus  Republican,  Printing 

Columbus  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

Kurth,  John  H.,  Elevator  

Roberts  &  Thled.  Repair  Shop  

The  Kurth  Co.,  Brewery  

Total  


CORLISS,  RACINE  CO.— 
Brown  Corliss  Engine  Co.,  Engines  ... 

BRANDON,  FOREST  CO.— 

Crandon  Mfg.  Co.,  Hubs  

Hagen.  Chas.,  Saw  Mill  

Kempf.  Geo.  &  Bro.,  Planing  Mill 

Mills,  Wm.,  Heading  

Moe,  J.  S-,  Broom  Handles  

Page  &  Landeck  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 
Total   
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


«« 

ace 

0 


CUDAHY,  MILWAUKEE  CO.— 

Cndahy   Bros.    Co.,   Packing   House 

Milwaukee  Kubber  Works,  Rubber  Goods  . 
Power  &  Mining  Machine  Co.,  Machinery 

Relnhart,  P.  C.f  Cooperage  

Total 


DARLINGTON',  LAFAYETTE  CO.— 
Badger  State  Mineral  Water  Co.,  Mln.  Water. 
Darlington  Cheese  &  B.  Co.,  Cheese  &  Butter 
Darlington  E.  L.  &  W.  Pow.  Co.,  E.  L.  &  W'. 
Darlington     Light    &     Power    Button     Dept., 

Buttons    

Sauer.  A.  E.,  Feed  Min  

Total  


DELAVAN,,  WALWORTH  CO.— 
Delavan  City  Water  Works,  Water  ... 

Delavan  Enterprise,  Printing 

Delavan  Light  &  Fuel  Co.,  Lighting. 
Delavan  Milling  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed  .. 

Delavan  Republican,  Printing 

Delavan   Steam  Laundry,   Laundry..., 
Globe  Knitting  Mills,  Woolen  Goods.. 

Hoag,  N.  W.,   Grain   &  Feed   

Reader,  J.  BM  Wind  Mills  &  Tanks  ... 

Wagner  Bros.,  Machinery  , 

West  End  Creamery,  Creamery  , 

Total 


DE   PERE,   BROWN   CO.— 

American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  Paper  

Burns  Boiler  Mfg.  Co.,  Boilers  

Dansman,   J.    P..   Milling  Co.,   Milling 

De  Pere  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Light  &  Power. 
De  Pere  Lumber  &  Fuel  Co.,  Planing  Mill... 

De  Pere  Pickle  Co.,  Pickling  

Hookers,  John,   Brickyard    

Kidney  &  Son,  Boats   

Oneida  Knitting  Co.,  Knitting  

Sam  Wing,  Laundry   

Shattuck   &  Babcock    

The  A.  G.  Wells  Co.,  Elevator  

The  De  Pere  News,  Printing  

The  De  Pere  Tablet  Co.*  Tablets  

The  C.  A.  Law  ton  Co.,  Machine  Shops  

Total    


DODGEV1LLK,   IOWA   CO.— 
Dodgevllle  Electric  Lt.  Co.,  Electric  Lights. 

Draper,   R.   A.,   Laundry    

Esch,  Wm.  P.,  Butter  Tubs  

Johns,   John,   Flour  &  Feed    

Mitchell,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Creamery 

Stratman,  F.  W.,  Wagons  &  Carriages  

Total    


DORCHESTER.  CLARK  CO.— 
Dorchester  Roller  Mills,   Flour 

Ellingson,   K.  K.,   Lumber  

Total  


Employes. 


Boilers. 


25 


71015J  15 


1 
6 
2i 
1 

1  , 
1  . 
7 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
34 


321 

20 

1393 


139 

79 

20 

5 

18 

3 

25 

12 

1 

1 

130 

15 

3 

1 

40 
452 


15[1030 


a! 

0 


Is 


55 


315 


40 
325. 
20. 
1415 


23. 
1  . 
31  . 


65 

2  . 
4  . 

3  . 
1  . 

104 


275 
80. 
20 
5  . 
18  . 

3  . 
25 
12  . 

-36. 

1  . 

270  . 

15  . 

4  . 
3  . 

40. 
767 


2. 
4  . 

1  . 

2  . 
2  . 

20  . 
31  . 


3  . 
30. 
33. 


38 


18 


3000 
150- 
350 

3500 


20 
150 


20 
190 


140 
'150 


20 

35 
20 
15 
15 


700 


100 


75 
900 


140 


40 
20 
90 


45 
140 
195 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


T3» 

an 

p 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


J 

u  u 

°5 

Si  a 


>*4  © 
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DRUMMOND,  BAYFIELD  CO.— 
Rust-Owen   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 


EAU  CLA1KE,  EAU  CLAIRE  CO.— 

Acme   Mills,    Feed    

Ashbaugh  &  WJley,  Printing  

Bergman   &   Ctaemer,   Feed    

Bonell  &  Son,  Wagons   

Cheney,  C.    W.  &  Co.,   Elevator  

Chippewa  Valley  Eiec.  Ry.  Co.,  The  P.  H.   ...| 

City    Laundry,    Laundry    

Cutter,   A.   A.,   Shoes   

Davis,    W.   J.,    Elevator   

Dells  Lumber  &  Shingle  Co.,  Lumber,  etc 

Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,   Paper  Mills  

Drummond  Bros.,  Packing  House  

Eau  Claire  Bedding,  Co.,   Bedding   

Eau  Claire  Boiler  Works,   Boilers    

Eau  Claire  Book   &   Stationery   Co.,    Printing.. 

Eau  Claire  Book  Bindery,  Book  Binding  

Eau  Claire  B.  &  B.  Co..  Brooms  &  Brushes... 

Eau  Claire  Gas  Light  Co.,  Gas   

Eau  Claire  Gran.  &  Marble  Wks.,   Monuments 

Eau  Clnlre  Linen  Mills,    Linens   

Eau  Claire  Mill  Supply  Co.,  Loggers'   Supplies 
Eau  Claire  Robe  &  Fur  Tannery,  Tannery 
Eau  Claire  Steam  Dye  Works,   Dyeing  .. 
Eau  Claire  Steam   Laundry.   Laundry   .... 

Eau  Claire  Trunk   Co.,   Trunks   

Evening   Telegram,    Printing    

Fish,  E.  M.  &  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Giranu,  P.  &  Co.,  Carriages  

Half  Moon   Lake   Shingle  Co.,    Mill 

Hawloy,   J.   D.,   Shop    

Herold,    Printing    

Hoeppner,  Bartlett  &  Co..  Wood  Working 

Kurven  Dress  Stay  Co.,  Dress  Stays  

Lake  Side  Elevator  Co.,  Feed  Mill  

Lange   Canning    Co.,    Canning.   

Larson,  C.   P.,   Shoes   

Lee,   C.   S.,   Fuel    

Lindeman  Box  &  Veneer  Co.,  Bootes,  etc. 
Luffkin,   G.   W.,   Produce 


Madison  Street  Mfg.   Co.,  Wood  working. 
McDonough   Mfg.    Co.,    Irdn 


McDonough  Novelty  Co.,  Wood  Working 

Meadee,    R.    L.,    Candy    

Michel's*    Brewery,    Brewery    

Phoenix  Furniture  Co.,  Furniture  

Phoenix   Mfg.    Co.,    Lumber    

Pioneer  Furniture  Co.,    Furniture   

Quong   Kee,    Laundry    

Reform,    Printing    

Richardson,    G.,    Monuments    

Schneider  &  Heinz,  Carriages  

Schroeder,   W.  A.,  Harness  

Rhaw-Danlels  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  

TifTt  &  Co.,  J.  H.,  Printing  

Volkman,  Chris,  Bottling  Works 

Walters.   John,    Brewery,    

Water  Wlorks,   Pumping   

Wisconsin  Refrigerator  Co.,  Refrigerators 
Total    


200 


3 

3 

3 
17 

5 

3 
11 
65 

7 

280 

335 

50 

4 
10 

6 

2 

3 

5  . 

3  . 

6 
18 

2 

2 

5 
14 
10 
49 
11 
50 

2 

3 
65 

2 

4 

90 
15 

5 
120 
34| 


20 

97 

15 

10 

,. 

8 
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50 

83 

2 
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2 

4 

4 

5 

, . 

5 
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. . 

5 

3 

1 

16 

5 

65 

ie 

2118 

44 
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18 


200  . 


3  . 

3  . 

3  . 
18  . 

5  . 

3. 
60. 
80. 

8  . 
280. 
350. 
50  . 

5. 

10  . 
10. 

3  . 

3  . 

5  . 

3. 
50  . 
18. 

3  . 
2  . 
5  . 

17 
15 
50 

11  . 
50 

2  . 

4  . 
65. 
10. 

4  . 
180 
30  . 
5. 
120 
46f 
20. 
98  . 

15  . 
28  . 

8  . 
50. 
85  . 

120 
2. 
7  . 

4  . 

5  . 
5  . 

280  . 

9  . 

3  . 

16  . 
5  . 

65. 
5  2414 


33 
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50 
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50 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Bn 
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Boilers. 
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an 

Three  or 
more  stories . 

Male. 

6 

•a 

1 

J 

a  »i 

£ 
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Z 
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EDGERTON,   ROCK  COUNTY— 
American  Cigar  Co.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

2 

1 
2 

6 

....  65 
....  10 
....  53 
....  2 
....  2 
....  2D 
....  40 
....      20 

6 
....      40 

2 
....  25 
....  20 
....  5 
....      20 

1 
....  30 
....      54 

5 
....  15 
....  20 
....  5 
....  30 
....  80 
....  5 
....  25 
2  14 
....  4 
2    618 

....      35 

....       1 

....     12 
1       3 

1  1 
....       1 
....       3 

2 
....       5 
....       5 

2  33 

1       1 
....       2 

....       2 
....       5 

....  3 
....  2 
....  3 
....     16 

1  4 
....  2 
....  4 
....  2 
....  2 
....  2 
....       8 

1     43 

75 
20 
47 

""i 

55 
40 
15 
14 

""i 

50 
10 
25 
10 

"50 
36 

"35 

"l5 

"'TO 

"5 
574 

*"5 
"2 

■"7 

140 
30 
100 

2 

3 
75 
80 
35 
20 
40 

3 

75 
30 
30 
30 

1 

80 
90 

5 

50 
20 
20 
30 
150 

5 
25 
19 

4 
1192 

35 

1 

12 
8 
1 
3 
3 
2 
5 
5 

40 

.    Brill,  Wra„  Tobacco  Warehouse   

Buncel,  Jo  &  Sons,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

Burges,   F.  F.,  Gun   Shop  

2 

City   Steam  Laundry,    Laundry    

Child,  H.  W.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

8 

Conway  &  llubbell,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

Coon  &  Atwood,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

Culton,  Charles  L.,   Tobacco  Warehouse   

Earle,  T.  B.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

1 

Edgerton    Eagle,    Printing   

Eisenlohr,  Otto  &  Bro,,  Tobacco  Warehouse.. 

Ellingson,  T.  II.,  Tobacco  Warehouse 

1 

Fischer  &  Leary,   Tobacco   Warehouse  » 

Ford  &  Kellogg,   Tobacco  Warehouse    

1 

Meddles  Lumber  Co..   Feed  Mill   

Jensen,    Andrew,   Tobacco   Warehouse   

Mabbltt,  C.  F.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

1 

Marsdon  &  Watson,  Machine  Shops 

Mcintosh  Bros.,   Tobacco   Warehouse   

2 

Pomeroy,   W.  T.  &  Co.,  Tobacco   Warehouse.. 
United  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.,  Tobacco  Warehouse — 

Whltter   Bros.,    Brickyard    

.... 

1 

60 

Wisconsin  Tolbaceo  Reporter,  Printing   

Total    

ELC1IO,    I*AN  GLADE   CO.— 

1 
36 

3 

1 
5 

15 

1 
3 

60 

150 

ELKHORN.  WALWORTH  CO.- 
Blade    Printing                         

Elkhorn  Carriage  &  Wagon   Co.,   Carriages   & 
Wagons    

.... 

1 

16 

Elkhorn  Lumber  Co     Feed  Mill   

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
IB 

1 
1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
IS 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
8 

20 

10 

Elkhorn  WSiter  &  Light *Co.,  Water  &  Light.. 

150 
25 

Wisconsin  Butter  &  Cheese  Co.,  Creamery  .... 

80 
90 

281 

ELKMOUND,   DUNN  CO.— 

1 

""i 

■'2 

2 
2 
5 

3 
2 
3 
16 
4 

\ 

2 
2 
3 
S 
46 

1 

20 

Total     

1 

1 
1 

20 

ELLSWORTH,    PIERCE    CO.— 

Riiolr    Rrnn       T^lirht    &.   Water      

150 

Ellsworth  Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    v 

40 

rUISWOXtn   JKLIg.      CO.,     'mill      

UMlowrkrth   Knllpr    Mills     Mills      

i 

50 

Herald,   i  nniing  co 

Hlnes,    F.     >v.,    Elevator    

1 

20 

New  Rlcnmonfl  Koner  wins,   riour  

Weitgal,  J.,  Wagons  

Total    

\\v. 

"*4 

260 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


a  co 


EVANSV1LLK,    ROCK   CO.— 

Baker  Mfg.  Co.,  Windmills  

Baldwin,    L.   A.,   Peed   Mill    

Barnard  &  Wilder,  Tobacco  Warehouse  . 
Brand,  John  &  Co.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  . 
Calony,  O.  C.t  &  Col,  Tobacco  Warehouse 
Evansville  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  . 
Evansville  Water  &  Light  Co.,  Water, 

Morgan,  J.    \V.,   Repairs,   Wagons    

Rumville,    G.    H.,    Tobacco    Warehouse 

Wood,   D.   E ,    Butter  Co.,    Creamery    . 

Total 


etc. 


FI FIELD,    PRICE   CO.— 
Ocker,    Henry,    Lumber 


FOND  DU  LAC,   FOND  DU   LAC  CO.- 

Abel  Bros.,  Machine  Shops   

Abel,  T.   W.,    Machine  Shops  

American  Chemical  Co.,  Patent  Medicine 

Badger  Book   Binding   Co.,   Bindery    

Badger  Envelope   Co.,    Envelopes    

Badger  Sowing  Co.,  Overalls,  etc 

Badger  Suspender   Co.,    Suspenders    

Bechaud  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    

Banloy   Bros.,    Feed    Mill    

Bowen    Mfg.    Co.,    Refrigerators    

Bulletin   Printing  Co,    Printing   

Cargies,    W.    Wl,   Elevator    

Clark    Mfg.    Co..    Gas   Engines    

Courier  Printing!  House,    Printing   

Eastern   Wisconsin  Ry.  Light  Co.,  Gas  Plant.. 
Eastern   Wisconsin  Ry.   Light,  Power  House.. 

Engel,   A..  &  Son,   Bottling   

Eureka  Steam   Lnundrv,   Laundry   

Fond  da  Lac  Awning  &  Tent  Co.,  Awnings.... 

Fond  du  l*ac  Boiler    Works.     Boilers     

Fond  du  Lac  Canning  Co.,  Canning   

Fond  du  Lac  File  Works,  Files  

Fond  du  Lac  Implement   Co.,    Machinery    

Fond  du  Lac  Malt  &  Grain  Co.,   Malt  House.. 
Fond  du  Lac  Shirt  &   Overall   Co..    Shirts,   etc. 

Fond  du  Lac  Steam    Laundry,    Laundrv    

Fond  du  Lac  Table  Mfgj.   Co,  Tables   

Moore   &   Galloway    Lumber   Co..    Lumber    

Moore  &  Galloway  Lumber  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Renpeng,    F.,    Leather   Co.,    Tannery    - 

Steenberg,  ().   C,   Co.,   Sash.  Doors  &  Blinds. 

The   Boex   Holman   Col,    Confectionery    I. 

Winnebago  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.,   Furniture 

Total    | 

I 

FORT   ATKINSON,   JEFFERSON'  CO.— 

City    Brewery,    Brewery 

City  Water  &  Light  Co.,  Water,   etc 

Cornish,   Curtis  &  Green   Mfg.   Co..   Creamery 

Supplies    

Ft.   Atkinson   Canning  Co,    Canning   

Hoard's  Creamery,    Creamery    

Hoard's  Dairyman  &  Jeff.  Co.  Union,  Prlntlngl 

Jones    Dairy    Farm.    Sausage    , 

T4indgraf  &  Wandschneider.   Repairing  ... 
Merrlman   Bros.    &  Co.,   Repairing  


2* 


I    i|.. 


Employes. 


134 
3 

8 
17 
22 

II 

3 

3 
17 
25.. 
233    103 


10 


23 


2 

1 
2 
1 
4 

12 
1 
8 
4 

75 
6 
2 
3 
3 
10 
66| 
3| 
3| 
5 
5 
50 
2 

10 
10 
9 
6 
48 
17 
125 
275 
60 
16 
225 
2511069 


3 
1 
3 
126 
2 


135 

3 

40 

45 

36 

S 

3 

401 
25 
336 


10 


I 
I 

12! 
5'.. 
61.. 
II.. 
1.. 
V.. 
1|.. 


4 

4 

140 
40 

8 

101 
141 

41 
«l 


2 
1 
5 
2 

7 
138 
3 
8 
4 

75 

8 

2 

4 

5 

10 

70 

3! 

9!    12| 

17'    22 

...I      5 

50 

2 

11 

10 

84 

24 

48 

17 

125 

275 

60 

59 

225 

1376 


6 


4 
4 

142 
60  100 
3|  11 
20  30| 
201 

4el 


Boilers. 


S 


10 
220 


226 
680 


45 


175 


160 


100 


20 


100 


40 
200 


1 
2 
3 

6 
5 
2 
1 
2 
361 


30 
250 
350 

500 
500 
100 
40 
260 


30 
220 

275 

100 

50 

65 

20 


14 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name,  and  Business. 


Build- 
iuga. 


CCO 

0 


etc. 


FORT  ATKINSON-Contlnued. 
Northwestern   Mfg.    Co.,   Wagons, 

Pottinger,  W.  A.,  Feed  Mill  

Pounder,   G.   1L,    Harrows   

The   Ft.   Atkinson  £  tea  in  Laundry,    Laundry.. 

Wilcox  &  Morris,   Feed   

Zeugner  &  Hoffman,  Lumber,  Fuel  &  Feed.... 
Total    


GILE,   IRON   CO.— 
Montreal   River  Lumber  Co.,    Lumber. 


GILLETT,    OCONTO    CO.— 

Drummer,   Fred,   Flour  Mills   

Frisbie,    M.    F.,   Machinists   

Gillett    Times,    Printing    

Glllett  Wooden-ware  Co.,    Palls,  etc 

Sorenson,  Jacob,  Bottling  

Thibeaudau,  Emll,  Machinist  

Wisconsin   Butter  &   Cheese   Co.,    Butter, 
Total    


etc. 


GRAFTON,    OZAUKEE    CO.— 

Badger  Worsted  Mills,  Worsted  

Sheboygan    Knitting   Mills,    Knitting 
Total    


GRAND    RAPIDS,    WOOD    CO.— 
Badger  Box   &   Lumber  Co.,   Boxes,   etc.    ... 
Centralla  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Paper  &  Pulp 
Grand  Rapids  Electric  &  WTater  Co.,  Light,  etc. 
Grand  Rapids  Foundry  Co.,    Machines,   etc.. 

Grand  Rapids  Lumber   Co.,    Lumber    

Grand  Rapids  Milling  Co..   Flour   

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Pulp  &  Paper 

Grand  Rapids  Table    Co,    Furniture    

Grand  Rapids  Tribune,    Printing    

Krieger,   Geo.    F.,   &  Co.,    Machinists   

Macklnnon  Mfg.  Co.,   Wagon  Stock,  etc.    ... 

Overbeck  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Furniture  

Pioneer   Wood  Pulp  Co.,   Pulp   

Riverside  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

.Wood  Co.   Reporter,   Printing  

Totals   


GREEN   BAY,  BROWN  CO.— 

Alort  &  McGuIre,  Pickles  

Allouez   Mineral    Spring    Co..    Water 

American    Steam    Laundry,    Laundry 

American  Wood  Working  Machine  Co.,  Mach 
Annen  Candy  &  Biscuit  Co.,  Candy  &  Biscuits 
Barkhause  Brick  &  Tile  Co,  Brick  &  Tile.... 

Boex- Wendells  Co.,   Candy    

Brenner  &  Gazette  Co.,  Candy  

Britton,  D.   W.,  Cooperage  Co.,  Barrels  

Burns  Boiler  Co..  Boilers  

Columbia  Bowling  Alley,  Bowling  Alley 

Diamond   Match  Co.,   Saw   Mill    

DIckman  Mfg.  Co.,  Mill  Work  

DIekmann  Schober  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash,  Doors,  etc. 
Duncan,  A.   M„  Foundry   


1 

1  ■ 
1 
13 


Employes. 


■all3 

h|  ha 


475 


3... 


30 

70 
8 

12 

130 

7 

SO 

25 
2 
2 

63 
125 

12 

3 

6 

575 


225 


& 

CO  eS 


10 


Boiler*. 


2* 


9  .... 
121 1 


.!  50. 

47i  1281  175;    32 

251....  25 1 

15'    31 1  461 

1'    20|"    32|  521 

84'....  '"■ 
151.... 
141.... 
174;      1 


851... 
.1  29!.... 
•I    26       1 


16 
14 
55 
45 

911 


700 


GO 
15 


50 


12 
137 


375 
500 


375 
70 


100 
150 


12 
19ii 


40 


1 

15 

1 

85 

1 

65 

1 

75 

521 

4 

11 

40 

841 

2 

0 

150 

15 1. 

1 

40 

141 

11 

1751 

4 

5 

500 

85  . 

1 

70 

29  . 

1 

50 

26  . 

... 

1 

12 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Build- 
ings. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


S3 

SCO 

p 


'fie 


Employes. 


o 


Boilers 


2* 


GREEN  BAY— Continued. 

Ebellug,  J.  11.,  Flour,  etc 

Evans,  K.   O.,  &  /Co.,  School  Supplies 
Fox  River  Electric  Ry.  &  Power  Co.. 


fox  River  Electric  Ry.  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Ry. 
Gobry,    Adam,    Lumber 


Green  Bay  Carriage  Co.,   Carriages,  etc.   ... 
Green  Bay  Light  &  Power  Co..,  Light  &  Power 

Green  Bay  Machine  Co.,    Machinery    

Green  Bay  Paper  Fiber  Co.,  Sulplute  Pulp.... 

Green  Bay  Planing  Mill   Co.,   Planing   

Green  Bay  Pure  Milk  Co.,   Milk   

Green  Bay  Soap   Co.,    Soap    

Green  Bay  Water  Co.,  Water  

Green  Bay  &    Western    Ry.,    Repair    Shops. . . . 
Hagemelster,   H.,   Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    .. 

Handlen,  J.  J.,  Mineral  Springs,  Water 

Hess,  G.  B.,  Co.,   Flour  

Hoberg,  John,   Co.,    Paper   

Hochgreve  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

Howard  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Foundry,  etc. 

Hudson  &  Sharp,   Machine  Shops   

Jones  Bros.   Spice  Mills,  Spices   

Keeper,   P.   C,  Jewelry   

Kemnitz   Furniture   Co.,    Furniture    

Larson,    Win.,  Canning  Co.,   Canning  

Manger,  E.  C,  &  Stons  Co.,,  Caskets  

Manthey,    Carl,    Marble    Wtorks,    Monuments.. 

McDonald,   H.,   Planing  Mill   

Milwaukee  Sanding  Mach.  Co.,  Sanding  Mach 

Mueller  Bros.  &  Co.,  Planing  Mill  

Murphy   Box   Co.,   Boxes 

Murphy   Lumber  Co.,    Lumber   

Northern  Tissue  Paper  Co.,  Tissue  Paper 

O'Leary   Bros.,    Boilers    

Rahr,   H.,  Sons  Co.,  Brewery   

Rice,  Geo.  H.,   Boxes  &  Planing 

Riemer  Bros.  Shoe  Co.,  Shoes,  etc 

Rothe,   Josf.    F.,    Foundry    

Salvator  Mineral   Springs,    Water   

Sam   Wing  Laundry,   Laundry   

Shepek,    Frank.    Brooms    

Straubel   Machine  Co.,   Machine  Shops  

The  Carglle  Coal  Co.,  Wood  &  Coal 

The  Chase  Mattress  Co.,   Mattresses   

Union    Steam    Laundry,    Laundry    

Van  Dyke  Brewing)  Co.,   Brewery  

Woelz.    Fred,   'Paper   Boxes    

Total    


1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
146 

HARTFORD,    WASHINGTON    CO.— 

Badger  Steam   Laundry.   Laundry   1 

Bellack.  C.  H.  &  Co.,  Clothing  1 

Gilt   Edge  Creamery,    Creamery 2 

Hartford  Machine    Shops,    Machine    Shops    —  1 

Hartford  Press,    Printing    1 

Hartford  Plow  Worksf,  Plows   5 

Hartford  Tannery.    Tannery    2 

Hartford  Times.   Printing   1 

Hartford   Roller  Mills.    Flour  &    Feed 2 

Konrad  Bros.   &  Werner.   Malt  &  Grain   4 

Laubensteln,  A.  G..  Malt  &  Grain  3 

Nehrbass  Casket  Co..   Caskets   6 

Place  &  Co.,  W.  B.,  Tannery  &  Gloves I  1| 

Portz  Bros.,  Mnlt  &   Grnin    I  II 

Schwartz,  Jos.,  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery I  1 

Uber  Bros.,  Tannery   I  2 

Tqtal  |  34 


7  . 
1  , 
1 
7 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
5 
11 
5 
7 


16 


1 

11 
2 

2 

2 
32 
3 
4 
2 
9 
6 
25 

ft 

7 

10 
128 


12 


15 


16 

8 

2285 


3 

24  35 
2 


17 


107 


160 

60 

1400 


700 


900 
126 
40 
20 
360 


150 


120 
380 
300 
15 
12 
75 


200 

180 

75 


60 

100 
70 
200 


175 
200 


460 


50 
300 


8714 


12 


21.... 

21.... 

331.... 

6!.... 

41.... 
21.... 
91.... 

61.... 
21  27L... 
...|  5|.... 
...f  71. ...| 
...I  71. ...I  l 
...  10|....|  1 
32'  160|   2|  13 


12 


80 
20 


45 
100 

II  85 
1|  20 
2!  llo 


45 

80 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location ,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


4 


Employee. 


•O  go 


Boilers. 


HAYWAKD,    SAWYER   CO.— 

City  Water  Plant,   Wfcter   

Hay  ward   Enterprise,   Printing  

Hay  ward  Republican,   Printing   

Hines   Lumber   Co.,    Lumber   

New  Richmond  Roller  Mills,   flour 
Total    


HAZEL,  GREEN,   GRANT  CO.— 
Hazel  Green   Mining  Co.,  Mining   .. 

Jefferson  Mining  Co.,  Mining  

Mermaid    Mining   Co.,    Mining    

Scrabble  Creek  Mining  Co.,  Mining 
Total    


HAZKLHURST,    ONEIDA    CO.— 
Yakey   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  ... 


HOUGHTON,    BAYFIELD    CO.— 
Prentice-Brown  Stone   Co.,   Quarries 

Smith,  W.  H.,  Quarries  

Total  


HUDSON,   ST.   CROIX  CO.— 

Artesan   Brewery,    Brewery    

Bnrkhardt,   C,   Electric  Plant   

Cassanova  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

Central  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  

C,   St.   P.,   M,   &  O.   Ry.,   Shops   

City  Carriage  &  Wagon  Shops,  Carriages,  etc 

City  Water  Works,  Wtater   

Enterprise  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry    

Fullerton,    E.    M..   Sholps    

Hosford,    Geo.    K.,    Elevator    

Hudson  Bottling  Works,   Bottling   

Hudson  Produce  Co>.,  Sorting!  

Hudson    Star  Times,   Printing   

Interstate  Box  Mfg.  Co.,   Boxes  

New  Richmond  Roller  Mills.    Flour   

St.    Croix   Observer,    Printing   

Thorsoti,  C.  S-,  Wagons  

True    Republican,    Printing    

Total    


HURLEY,    IRON    CO.— 

Harmony   Mining,   Mine   

Hurley   Boiler  Works,    Boilers    

Hurley   Bottling  WTorks,    Bottling 

Odanah   Iron   Co..   Mlno   

Twin  City  Iron  Works,  Iron 


Total    12 


IRON    RIVER.    BAYFIELD   CO.— 
Alexander,   Edgar.    Lumber  Co.,    Lumber 

Iron   River  Pioneer.   Printing   

Iron  River.  Water,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Water  I 


Mcintosh    Lumber  Co., 
Total 


Lumber 


1RVINGTON,    DUNN    CO.— 
Pox  Factory,  Boxes  


.1 


190 


30|  10 
31.... 

21   1 
3|.... 
II   1 
5  573  28 


•  I 


50| 

B 

21 

2091.... 

I 


4  . 

3. 

4 
250 

4 
265 


190 


4 
1 
4 

200 
300 
5 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

20 
4 

40 
3 
3 

SI 

2 

601 


1!  2001. 
..|  31. 
..I  3!. 
..|  25|. 

1'  231'. 
I 


50|.... 

51.... 

21.... 

1401   1 

12.... 

2091   II 

I 

I 


150 


950 

40 

1140 


20 
80 
100 


700 


120 
20 
140 


40 


35 
300 
600 


100 
15 


20 


15 


1110 


300 


260 
'556 


200(. ...I  61  700 
3|....|....L.. 
31. ...I   2|  100 

.1  2K1 I   1|  40 

. I  231  ....I   9'  R40 


75  ....  75  16|   3  140 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build 
inss. 

Employes. 

CO 

$ 

or. 

0  0 

* 

2* 

®  o 

©  en 

Is 

03 

o    . 

1« 

"5 
2 

a 

• 

EH 

o 

Boilers. 


£ 

o  . 

J3  u 

si 

o  a 


JANESVILLE,    ROCK    CO.— 

Badger   State   Machine  Co.,    Machines    1 

Balnes,  F.   8.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  1 

Blcknell   Hardware  Co..    Machines    1 

Blodgett    Milling   Co.,    Flour    3 

Burns,  T.  P.  &  Son,  Cotton 3 

Cnrle.  L.  B.,  &  Son,  Tobacco  Warehouse 1 

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Shops  1 

C.   &  N.    W.   Ry.,   Shops   2 

Choate-Hol  lister  Furniture  Co.,    Furniture 

Clinton,   W.  E.,  &  Co.,  Bindery   

Concentrated    Flaked    Potato   Co.,    Flaked    Po- 
tatoes    

Croak   Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    6 

Decker.    Goo.   M.*   Tobacco   Warehouse    1 

l>oty.    E.    P.,   Feed    

Flfield  Bros.,  Lumber  Co 1 

Globe  Windmill   Co.,   Windmills    1 

Green.  J.  L.  &  M.  F.,  Tobacco  Warehouse 

Hanson  Furniture  Co.,   Furniture   

Heddles,    S.    B.,   Tobacco  Warehouse   1 

Hemming,   Wm.,  Sons,  Ale  Brewing  2 

Hohenadel,  P.,  Jr.,  Co.,  Canning  3 

Hough    Shade   Cooperative  Co.,    Shades   3 

Isabel   Mfg.   Co.,   Skirts    1 

Janesville  Barb  Wire  Co.,  Wire   2 

Janesvllle  Batten  Co.,  Batting  2 

Janesville  Carriage  Co.,    Carriages,   etc 2 

Janesvllle  Cement  Post  Co.,  Cement  Posts... 

Janesville  Clothing    Co.,    Clothing    

Janesville  Dally   Recorder.   Printing  

Janesville  Electric    Co..    Plant    1 

Janesvllle  Dally  Gazette.  Printing  

Janesvllle  Journal,    Printing    

Janesville  Machine  Co  ,    Machines,    etc. 
Janesvllle  Pearl  Button  Co.,  Buttons"  ... 

Janesvllle  Plating   Co.,    Novelties    

Janesvllle    Steam    Laundry.    Laundry    .. 
Janesville  St.  Ry  Co.,  Power  Station   ... 

Jeffries  Co.,   Sash  &  Doors  

Jones,   A.   W.,   Tobacco  Warehouse    

Kent  Corn    Planter  Co.,    Corn    Planters. 

Knlpp,    F.,    Brewery    

Kruger,  A.   C,   Stoop   s 1 

Lewis   Knitting   Co.,    Knitting    1 

Marquesee.  J..  &  Co.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  1 

Marzlnff.   F.   M.,  &  Co,   Shoes   1 

Milwaukee    Elevator   Co.,    Elevator    1 

New  Doty  Mfg.  Co.,  Machinerv   10 

New  Gas   Light  Co.,   Gasf   1 

Parker  l'enn   Co..   Pens    

Randall  &  Athon,   Machine  Shop   I  1 

Riverside  Steam   Laundrv.  Laundry   1 

Robinsons  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  6 

Rock  River  Cotton    Co..    Cotton    Goods    

Rock  River  Hay   Top\   Co.,    Hny   Tools 1 

Rock  River  Machine    Co.,    Machinery    1 

Rock  River  Woolen    Mills.    Woolen    Goods    9 

Rnmrill,  G.  H.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  1 

Sanford    &   Soverhill,   Tobacco   Warehouse    I  1 

Shurtleff  *  Co.,   Ice  Crenm    I  1 

Soulman.  John,   &  Co..   Tobacco  Warehouse   ..)  1 

South  Side  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    2! 

Svlvester  &  .Sons.   Tobacco  Warehouse if 

Taylor.    Lowell  Mfg.   Co.,   Wire  Fence   |  1| 

Thoroughgood   &   Co.,   Bojces |  2| 

2 


16 

1 
1 

3 

1  . 
1  . 


8 
25 

4 
21 

4 

24 
15 
60 
109 

3 

15 

5 

8 

4 

5 

6 
30 
35 
22 

4 
250 
15 

5 
120 
16 
25 
75 
10 

9 
15 
33 

1 

247 

13 

6 

3| 
15 
65 
10 
12 

8 
10 

5 
17 
85 

2 
43 

7 
61 

5 

4 

1 
45 

5 
2i 
401 
12! 
16! 

6! 

7! 

6!. 
15! 
10|. 
25| 


40 


66 


80 


1| 


250 
28 
6 

15f 
15 
65 
50 
13 
8 
10 
80 
41 
135 

2  .... 

44  .... 

7l.... 

91  70|.... 

...   5!.... 

141  IS!.... 

'SO!  7R|. '.'.'.' 
6|.... 
251.... 
40!  80|  4 
251  37!  4 
39!  55!  4 
?!  S|.... 
23!  30!  3 
...!  6!.... 
50|  65!.... 
...I  10!.... 
20     45|      2| 


160 
34 


30 
125 
80 


30 
90 


80 


10 
240 
80 


200 
50 


150 


160 
'420 


60 
180 
200 


25 


300 


150 
150 


25 
260 


15 

*85 


1|  125 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


I  Build- 
ings. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


JANESVILLK— Continued. 

Troy   Steam    Laundry,    Laundry    

Tuckwood   Co.,    Windmills*    

Walsh,   T.    E.,   ,Tot>acco   Warehouse 
Wisconsin   Carriage   Co.,    Carriages 
Total    


JEFFERSON,  JEFFERSON   CO.— 

Ambrose,  F.  O.,  Machinery  

Banner  Printing  Co.,    Printing    

City  Brewery,   Brewery   

Fernholz  Lumber  Co.,   Sash  &  Doors  

llanbenHChild,    A.,    Wngpns    

Ileimer  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  

Jefferson  Brewing  &   Malting   Co.,    Brewery. 
Jefferson  Brick  &  Tile  Co  .   Brick  &  Tile. 


8 

o  o 


Employes. 


Jefferson  City    Electric    Light    &    Water    Co., 

Light  and  Water  

Jefferson  Flouring   Mill,    Flour    

Jefferson  Printing  Co.,  Printing  

Jefferson  Steam   Laundry,    Laundry    

Jefferson  Woolen    Mfg.    Co.,   Woolens   

John  &  Beck  Shoe  Co.,   Shoes  

Kemmeter  Bros.,   Brick   

Lytle  &  Stoppenbach,   Elevators   

Lytle  &  Stoppenbach,  Malt  

Nels,  Leonard,  Monuments  

Rock   Valley   Creamery,    Creamery    

Shumacher  &  Sons,   Creamery    

Stoppenbach's  Sons,  C,  Packing  House  

The  Copeland-Ryder  Co.,   Shoes   

Trocgjer,    Geo.,   Tannery    

Union   Upholstering  Co.,    Couches    

Vaughn,   O.   C,   Wagons   &    Harrows 

Wisconsin  Mfg.   Co..   Chairs   

Total    


JEFFRIES.   ONEIDA  CO.— 
Worden  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 


JOHNSON'S    CREEK,    JEFFERSON    CO.- 

Grell  Butter  &  Egg  Co.,   Creamery   

Kottke  &  Worne  Co.,  Carriages   

Mansfield,  G.  C.  Co.,  Creamery  

Pltzne   &   Huebner,    Feed    

Total   


115 


I; 

I: 


I 


1 

J':: 

4 

1  .. 

31.. 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

5 

3  . 

1 

6 

4 


KAUKAUNA,    OUTAGAMIE    CO.— 

Hoehn   Machine  Co.,    Machinery   I  31 . 

Kankanna  Fiber  Co.,    Pulp   I  10|. 

Kaukauna   Lumber  Co..    Lumber    I  91. 

Kaukauna  Machine  Works,  Machinery  61. 

Knukaunna  Sun,  Printing  H. 

Kaukauna  Steam    Laundry.    Laundry    3:. 

Kaukauna  Times,    Printing    I  II. 

Kaukaunna   Water  Power   Co.,   Water    1!. 

Lindaur  Pulp  Co.,  Pulp  5|. 

Outagamie  Paper  Co..   Paper  I  5| 

Thillmay   Pulp   Co..   Pulp    I  31 

Thlllmay  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  Pulp  &  Paper....)  8  . 

Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  Pnper  Bags  5 

Total    I  Wl 


3| 

li 
56 

187ft 


25 


Boilers. 


o  . 


7 

7 

36 

55 

8<lfi27o7 


o  . 

4 

20  . 
20 1 . . . 

2 
10 

4 

43; 


56 


■■■I 


3.. 
4i.. 

5|. 


1 

2 

16 

4 

13 

3 

22 

2 

6 

2 

.... 

9 

9 

20 

87 

23 

3 

4 

20 

46 

4 

368 

37 

50 

4 

10 

6 

3 

23 

4 

!.... 

5 

5 

2fl.. 

20 
2 
10 

4 

45| . 

.1. 

4,. 

»"!: 

20  . 
16'. 


60 


601. 

'<|. 
141 

3! 

2I 
31 

I1. 

28|. 

I  IS'. 

I  126' 

21  95! 

6|  438] 


4) 

...|  60|. ...| 

..|  7|....(. 

II  151. ...| 

21  fi|. 

41  61. 

2|  61. 

..I  II. 

..'  281. 

33  no1 

..I  181       II 

241  150'....! 

'5|  1701      5 1 


I 


60 
3t04 


20 


160 

50 

6 

80 

8 

1|  100 


200 


1  40 
1  65 
s.    110 


15 
30 

80 
100 
40 


100 
1329 


250 


20 


40 
40 
100 


3|  450 


•  I- 


II  16 

li  7 

21  160 

II  12 

21  160 

II  7f, 

31  600 

31  450 


141 1  579|    12|    1711930 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


KENOSHA,    KENOSHA   CO.— 

Allen,   N.    K.f   Sons,   Tannery    

American   Steam    Laundry,   Laundry    

Arnold.    \V.  u..  Gasoline  Engines   

Badger  Brass  Mfg.   Co.,   Brass   

Boosted,    Emil,    Repairs    

Chicago  Brass  Co.,    Brass    Works   

Chlcago-Koekford   Hosiery   Co.,    Hosiery    

Christian,   W.   E.,   &  Co.,   Machinery   

Cooper    Underwear  Co.,    Underwear    

Davy  Burnt  Clay  Ballast  Co.,  Ballast  

Eagle  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry   

Frost  Mfg.   Co.,   Brass  goods   

Grant    Tinning  Co.,    Sash,    Doors,    etc 

Jeffery  Bros.,  B,   &   Co.,   Automobiles   

Kenosha  Brass  &  Iron   Works,   Foundry    

Kenosha  cnh    Co.,    Cribs    

Kenosha  Evening  News,    Printing    

Kenosha   Gas  &    Electtlc   Co..    Light    

Kenosha  Sash,   Door  &  Blind  Co.,   Sash,  etc... 

Kenosha   Steam    Laundry,    Laundry    

Krebs,  Charles,  Repairs  

Modern   Mfg.   Co.,   Gloves  &   Mittens   

Muselback.  A.  D..  Typewriter  Co.,  Typewriters 

Pettit,  M.  H.,  Malting  Co.,  Malt  

IMrsch,    Nicholas,    Wagons    

l'irsch,  Peter  &  Co.,  Wagons  

Remers   Laundry,    Laundry    

The  Bain   Wagon  Co.,  Wagons  

The   Kenosha    Dally   Gazette.    Printing)   

The   Krnosha    Union,    Printing    

The   Simmons   Mfg.   Co».,   Bed   Springs,   etc.. 
Wells,    Frank.    Machinery   Co.,    Machinery... 

Windsor  Spring  Co,   Machinery    

Total    


Build- 
ings. 


i: 


Employes. 


KEWASKUM,     WASHINGTON    CO.— 

Backhaus   &   Stark,    Mill    

Grill,   H.   J.,   Butter  &   Egg  Co.,    Creamery.... |      1 
Remmell,   Mat t,  ^ Lumber . |      if 

2 


4 |  72&| 
! 

64< 

1 

50 
4  . 

3 

- 
6 

Ml. 
50»>. 

15 
10 

n\ 

i 
m 

ii . 

2651. 
61 
I 

85*1 

m 

17  37H 

I 


Boilers. 


Se 


Remmell,    Nicholas.    Machine    Shop 

Rosenheimer,  L.,   Malt  &  Grain,   Malthouse 

Total    


KEWAUNEE.    KEWAUNEE    CO.— 

Altar   Factory,    Church   Altars    

Borgman,   J.    M..    Sash.    Doors   &   Blinds 

Devall.    Joe.    &    Co.,    Elevator    

Hornmechect  &  Ron,   Farm   Machinery   . 

Kewaunee  irota   Works,   Iron    

Macb,    Anton,    Brewery    

Reyk,   W.   Co.,    Canning   I 


Seyk,   W.,    Co.,    Elevator   I      2  ....I      4|...,^     4| 


Svoboda.    Jos.,    Church    Furniture 

Syks,    Lumber 

Wan'nger.   W.   F.,    Canning 

Zlemer.    Aug,    Foundry    ... 

Total    


I.,,. 


~ 

E 

J- 

Z     , 

M 

JZ  •- 

—  * 

r= 

=  * 

3 

*8 

ft 

£'1  72, 
Kl     M 

"W    i 


:.,., 


■  I 


96 
g 
B 

;- 

m 

sou 

16 
\M 

H 

B 

n 

10 

i 

8 

153 

17 
11 

i'. 


1      30 


2«5 

T 

i    a.... 

innl  9f*|..„ 
l     M 

tlltiffl   3£! 

I 


8 

2f    U 

2     M|. 


101,,, 
l  .. 
i  , 
jL. 

ftl.... 

if  m  an 


...J 


It: 

3 
4 


2  • 
)|. 
»'. 

41. 


i!    30 


KILBOURN    CITY.    PORTAGE    CO.- 

Dells  Reporter.   Printing   

Enterprise  Steam  Laundry.   Laundry 
Kilbourn  City  Water  Worker,  Water 


.  1  .... 
•I  II.... 
.1     1).... 


B 

11" 

If     Ml     W  1201'    20| 
•  I      3 
2|  171 

! 
I 


SI....  | 
61. 


W    2371    501 


21. ...  . 
51  1>. 
1|....I 


XM 

m 


MM 

;:. 
ISO 


0  mi 

1  H 

1      i." 


ISO 


MQ 


1    UNI 
ft-tibU 

I 


10 
50 


300 
360 


II  GO 

I  40 

II  3.S 
21  200 


II    20 


I        I 
I 


1|  125 

II    10 
91  £50 

I 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


_  o 


to 


Employes. 


CD  ce 

o 


Boilers. 


r.    Mi 


KILBOURN1  CITY— Continued. 
Kilboiirn  Machine  Co.,   Windmills,  etc. 

Marshall,  G.  M.,  Repair  Shops  

Mirror    Gazette,    Printing    

Total   


LAC   DV    FLAMBEAU.    VILAS   CO.— 
Lac  du  Flambeau   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 


LA   CROSSE,    LA   CUOSSE   CO.— 

Ammundson   &   Schulz,    Screens,    etc 

Badger  Steel  Hoofing  &  Corrugating  Co.,  Roof- 
ing,   etc 

Bell   Machine  Co.,   Machine  Shops   

Benton,  T.  1'.,   &  Son,   Electrical  Machinery... 

Carglll,   W.   W.,    Elevator   

Central   Electric  Co  .  Light  &  Power  

Central  Newspaper  Union,   Printing  

Chicago,    Burlington   &   Quincy   By.,    Shops 

Chicago,   Milwaukee   &  St.   P.   Ry.,   Shops 

City   Water    Works,   Water   

Close,  C.  T.,  Gasoline  Engines   

Coleman,  C.   L.,   Lumber  Co..   Lumber   

Dagendosh,    Geo.,    Building  Stone    

Davis.   Medary  &   Platz.   Tannery   

Pond  &  Son.  Flonir  Barrels  

Fountain  City  Drill  Co.,  Drills  

Franklin   Iron   Works,    Foundry    &    Repairs — 

Franz-Bart  1,    Brewery    

Funke,   Jos.   B..   &   Co..   Candy    

Funk.    M..    Boiler    Works.    Bodlers    

Ga'rdncr    Printing   Co..    Printing    

Gateway   Pearl    Button   Co.,    Buttons    

(trans.   A.,   &  Son,    Feed    

Gund.  John,   Brewing  Co.   Brewery  

Hackner,    E.,    Church    Furniture    

llaerter,    Nic,    Bindery    

Hellemnan.    G..   Brewing  Co.,    Brewery 

llerkln,   Geo..    Trunks    ■ I 

Holwav.   ±N.    B.    (Estate),   Lumber  &   Planing.. | 

Hvde.  '  S.    Y.,    Grain    Elevator    I 

James  John.   Foundry   &  Machines   I 

Kellar,   G.   A..   Printing    

Kratchwlll.    M..    Candy 

Kuhn.   R.  C  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Sash  &  Doorsl 
La  Crosse  Art   Glass   Co.,    Mirrors   &   Lettered 


12 


Glass 


La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 
La 


('rosso  Boot  &   Shoe   Co,   Shoes    

Crosse  Box    Co..    Boxes    

Crosse  Bridge  &  Steel  Co..  Bridge  Building 

Crosse  Carriage   Co.    Carriages    

Crosse  Cheese   &  Butter  Co..   Butter,   etc... 

Crosse  City   Ry.   Co..   St.   Car   Line 

Crosse  Clothing   Co..    Shirts   &   Overalls.... 

Crosse  Cooperage   Co.,   Barrels,   etc 

Crosse  Cracker  &  Candy  Co..  Crackers,  etc 

Crosse  Engraving   Co.,    Engraving    

Crosse  Gas  &  Electric   Co.   Gas    

Cros«e  Oas    &    Electric   Co..    Light,   etc 

Crosse  Knitting  Co.    Knitting    

Crosse  Paper   Box   Co..    Paper  Boxes   

Crosse  Plow   Co.,   Farm    Machinery    

Crosse  Press   Co..    Printing    ..... . . .  • .  •  •  • . 

Crosse  Rubber  Mills  Co.,  Mackintosh  Coats 
Crosse  8oap  Co.,   Soap   


7  .... 

1  .... 

1       2 

13 1      6 


240 


240 


21. 

230] 

4, . 

901. 

12  . 

96' 

3L 

81 
401 
151 

8' 

II: 

5!  159! 

481, 
4! 
4 

issl 

6| 
37! 

4 

19 
75 


20 


120 


30 


1!. 
21. 
1!. 
II. 
II. 

41. 
11. 
1! 
1!. 
121 
II. 
71. 


31. 
231 

20| . 
13|. 

21  601. 
..I  9' 
..I  601. 
..I  71 
..!  15|. 
..!    441 

II  10'. 
..!  71. 
..I     15'. 

II  151 
..I      41 

51  22?.  I 
..I  22' 
..|     50! 

1|      3|. 


12 

4 
20 

6 
12 

5 
205 
45 

9 
"SI 

901 

12! 
9S 

3 

8 

160 

151 

12 

29 

6 

189 

481 

5 
83 

4 
185 

61. 
381. 

4 1 

39' 

75| 

I 

31. 
32| 


131. 

60| 

i    141 

I    601. 

62' 

151. 

381    S9| 

I     101 

I      71 

I     15' 

681     831 

10|     141 

21  2251 

II    231 

155!  2051 

...I      3| 


20 


16 


551 


10 
41.... 
II.... 
1!      3 


120 


700 


80 
450 


M>0 
230 
440 


620 
44) 

275 
60 

100 


50 
75 


600 


270 


400 
80 


160 


1 
.... 

2 

1!    10 
31  375 

17 

1!    25 
.. ...... 



.... 

"io 

1!    50 
511000 
11    75 

i 

l 

21  350 
...I.... 

...I      21180 
•  I      II    * 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


LA  CROSSE— Continued. 

La  Crosse  Steam    Laundry,    Laundry    

La  Crosse  Steel    Rooting    &    Corrugating    Co.. 

Rooting,   etc 3 

I**  Crosse  Threshing  Mach.  Mfg.  Co.,  Th.   Ma.       3 

La  Crosse  Volksfreund,    Printing    1 

La  Crosse  Wagon   Stock    Co.,    Wagon   Stock    ..       2 
La  Crosse  Well  Drill  Works,  Drills  &  Forging.      1 

Langdon  &  Boyd,  Packing  house  3 

Larson  &  Bros.  Co.,  Boxes  &  Crates  1 

Listman    Mill    Co.,    Flour    2 

Martin   Bros.    Co.,   Overalls,   Jackets,   etc.... 

Medary,  J.  S.f  Co.,  Harness  &  Saddles  2 

Michel,  C.  &  J.,  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery 13 

MIIlerf   Aug.,    Brooms    1 

Modern  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry   1 

Monitor   Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    2 

Moore's,   C.   N.,    Laundry.    Laundry    1 

Northern    Wisconsin    Leaf    Tobacco    Co.,    To- 
bacco   Warehouse    

North   Side   Bottling   Works,    Soda   Water 1 

Ott,  B.,  &  Sons,  Bark  Mills  &  Repairing 1 

ReimerS,    D.,    Packing    House    3 

Reliance  Steam  Boiler  Works,  Boilers 2 

Reliable   Steam    Laundry,    Laundry 1 

Salzer.   John   A.,    Seed   Co.,   Sends    4 

Segelke  &  Kohlhaus  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash,  etc 3 

Seidenzol,    Theo.,    Tool    1 

£horna,    Chas  ,    Furrier 1 

Smith   MrgL   Co.,  Wagons 

Sorensen,  O.  J.,  Store  &  Bur  Fixtures 2 

Spicer  &   Buschman,    Printing    1 

Stamping  &  Tool  Co.,  Tools  

Starch   Bros.,   Creamery    1 

Star  Knitting  Co.,   Knitting   

The  Morning  Chronicle,   Printing   1 

The  Northern  Association.   Printing  1 

The  Shertz-Wiltz  Co.,   Printing   

Tisch    Bros.    Co..    Cigar   Boxes   

Tomasak  &  Nekola,  Plows  and  Repairing 

Torrance,  J.  &  3on,   Foundry   

Trow.  A.  S.  &  Co.,  Lumber,  Planing,  etc 

Valstenec,    Printing    

Voight    (Estate)    &    H.    Rltter,    Carriages    and 

Repairing  

Vought-Berger   Co..    Tho,   Telephones,   etc 

Waringer-Houthmaker,    Soda  Water   f 

Weekly  Argus,  Printing  I      1| 

West'n  Banana  Crate  Mfgi.  Co.,  Banana  Cratesl      1 

Wisconsin  Pearl  Button  Co.,  Buttons  1 

Yeo  &  Clark  (city  mills),  Flour  , 1 

Total   242 


Build- 
ings. 


S  5 


LAKE  GKNKVA,   WALWORTH   CO.— 

Equitable   Electric   Light   Co.,    Light    

Lake  Geneva  Creamery.  Creamery  

Lake  Geneva  Water  &  Light  Co.,  Water,  etc. 

Steam   Laundry,   Laundry   

The  Herold,   Printing  

The   News,   Printing    

Total     


LAKE  NKBAGAMON,   DOUGLAS   CO.- 
Nebagamon  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  


Employes 

Boilers. 
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15 
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20 
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5 
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Labor  and  industrial  sf  ATistfics. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


LAONA.    FOREST   CO.- 
( 'on nor  Lumber  &  Land  Co., 


Lumber. 


LKNA,   OCONTO  CO.— 

Bassett.  J.  Ai..  Elevator  

Grunwaldt,  O.    \\\,   Lumber,   Sash  &  Doors. 

Aietzen.   ,V  C.  Holler  Mill   

Mquell,   Ed.,   Creamery   

Total   


LENOX.   FOHEST  CO.— 
Wolf  gram,  Ed.,  Lumber 


Build- 
ings 


s 

HE 


•  I 


Employes. 


LANCASTER,  GHANT  CO.— 

Brooker  Hros.,   Planing  Mil]   

Grebe  &   Karper.   Flour,  etc .      Xl 

Lancaster  Hrldge  Works,   Bridges   II        I 

Lancaster  Elec.  Light  Co.,  Llgnt  J 

Schuster    Bios.,    l«eed    

Total    


A1AD1SON,    DANE   CO.— 

Alford    Hros,    Laundry    

American  Cigar  Co.,   Tobacco  Warehouse   ... 

Amciica    Publishing   Co..    Printing    

Badger  State  Shoe  Co.,   Shoes   

Harnurd  &  Wilder.  Tobacco  Warehouse 

Breekheimer  Brewing  Co..  Brewery   

emit  well,   Al.   J.   Printing  Co.,    Printing   

C.  AI.  &  St.  P.  Hy.  Shops,   Shops 

C.   &  N.    \V.  Hy.   Shops,   Shops   

Colin,  A    &  Co.,  Tobacco  Warehouse  

Curtis  Collar  &  Pad  Co.,  Collars  &  Pads 

Democrat    Printing    Co.,    Printing!    

Fauerbaeh   Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    

F.  F.  F.  Steam  Laundry.  Laundry  

Fiudorf,  J.  11..  Sash,  Doors  &  Planing 

Frederickson  Aifg.   Co.,  Sash  &   Doors 

Fuller  &  Johnson   Aifg.   Co..   Agr.   Much 

Garllus  &  Spooner,   Gasoline  Engines  

Glsholt  Machine  Co,   Tools  &   Alachinery 

Grimm's    Book    Bindery.    Bindery    

llausinann   Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

Johnson,  Adolph,   Sash  &  Doors  

King  &    Walker,    Foundry   &   Alachinery 

Kupfer,  Ttieo.,   Foundry   

Madison   Candy  Co.,  Confectionery   

Aladisoii    City    Waterworks.    Water    

Madison  Gas  &   Electric  Co.,   Gas,   etc 

Madison   Knitting  Co.,   Knitting   

Aiadison  Aluslln    I'nderwear  Co.,   Underwear. 

Aladison  Saddlery  Co.,   Harness   

Madison  Steam  laundry,  Laundry  

Madlsonlan,    Printing  

Mason  «&  Klpp  Mfg.  Co.,  Oil  Pumps  

Mayr,     Walter.    Printing    

Northern   Electric   Mf©.   Co.,   Dynamos   

Payton-Alartin,   Foundry   

Hosenmayer.  J.  J.  &  Co..  Pickles  

Sayle  Building  &  Mfg.  Co.  Sash  &  Doors... 

Sllbernagel,  J.  J.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Standard  Telephone  Co.,  Telephone  


10   1 


81.... 


2 

1 

8  . 
1 
10 


9 
23 

1 

10 
II 
8 

2  . 
9  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 
9|. 
1 
1 


2 
3 

7|.. 
3j.. 
S|... 
18  .. 


400). 


5  .. 
10|.. 

6|.. 


Boilers. 


I 

o  . 

-A 


22 


10 


8 
50 

4| 
57 
18 

8 
28 
30 
17 
22 

6 
67 
15 

5 

50 

40 

325 

3 
247 

«l 
251 
10 

40i 
5| 
17| 

5|. 
80| 

i1 

21 

3 

4 
16 

2 

237 

31 

3 
25 
10 
27 


I    I 
400|  11 


10 


30  38 
220  270 

«l 


18 


3 

3  250 

-  14 


80 
200 


280 


650 


80 

no 

15 
19j 


50 


2  120 


1  40 


30 


105 
60 


100 
35 
20 


3  400 
'2  300 


25 

2 

205 

10 
40 

1 

30 

5 
37 

20 

8 

51.... 

2|  300 

...I  80 

5 

1025 

10 

12 

1 

25 

3? 

35 
22 

8 

1 

5 

1 

12 

4 
17 

1 

1 

30 

2 

281 

44 

1 



3 

600 

31 
3 
25 

1 

12 

..   10 

1 

35 

3 

30 

1 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  ana  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


M  A  DI  SON— Continued. 
State  Journal  Printing  Co.,   Printing 

Strehlow,     il..     Dyeing     

Sutter  Bros..  Tobacco  Warehouse 

Taylor  &  Gleason,   Printing   

Teckmeyer  Candy  Co,   Candy    

Traey-Glbbs  &  Co.,   Printing  

Wisconsin    Botschafter,    Printing    

Wisconsin  Staatz   Zeitung,    Printing   . 

Wisconsin    Wagon   Co.,    Wagons    

Total    


MANITOWOC.    MANITOWOC   CO.— 

Aluminum   foundry  Co.,   Aluminum   Goods 

American  School   Fnrn.   Co.,  School   Furniture. 

Brachman.    Wl.   J,   Contractor   

ltradl,    lgnatz,   Wagons   

Brandt  Printing  &  Bindery  Co.,  Ptg.,  etc 

Burger,    11.  B..   Boats   

Cartwrlght-Mattsou   Co.,  Gloves   

Dobberts,  Chas.  &  Sons,   Tannery 

Drost,   II.   Son,   Paper  Boxes   

Electric  Light   Co.,   Light    

Enterprise  Boiler  Works,   Boilers   

Goodrich  Transportation  Co.,   Repair  Shop 

Hall  Bros.,  Bale  Ties  

Hanson    Wagon    Works.    Wagons    

Kunz— Blesser    Co..    Brewery    

Madson.  M.  G.,  Seed  Co.,  Seeds  

Manitowoc  Aluminum   Novelty   Co  ,    Novelties. 
Manitowoc  Bldg.   Sup.   Co.,   Doors,   Sash,  etc... 

Manitowoc  Dry   Docks  Co.,   Dry   Dock 

Manitowoc  Gas  Light  Co.,   Gas 

Manitowoc  Glue  Co.,   Glue   

Manitowoc  Machine  Co.,   Engines   

Manitowoc  Mattress  Co.,   Mattresses   

Manitowoc  Pea  Canning  Co.,  Canning   

Manitowoc  Post,    Printing    

Manitowoc  Seed  Co.,   Seeds   

Manitowoc  Steam   Boiler   Works,   Boilers  

Manitowoc  Water  Works,    Water   

^erehnnts  &   M'f'r's  Ptg.   Co..   Printing  | 

Northern  Grain  Co.  Elevators   

Oriental   Mills.    Flour    

Klehard    Iron    Works,    Engines    

Richter.  A.  M.  &  Sons,  Vinegar  &  Mustard 

Reiss,  C,  Coal  Co.,  Coal   

Schmoor  Bros.,  Paper  Boxes,  etc 

Sehoch,  (*hrist.   Lbr.  Co.,   Sash  &  Doors 

Schreihart  Brewing  Co..   Brewery    

Smalley  Mfg.   Co.,   Agricultural   Imp 

Snow  Flake   laundry.    Laundry    

Stolz  Mfg.  Co.,  Ornaments  

The  Albert  Lnndreth  Canning  Co..  Canning — 

The  Citizens'   Publishing  Co,   Printing   

The  Palace  Steam  Laundry.  Laundry  

The  Pilot  Publishing  Co..   Printing  

The    Wm.    Rahr    Sons    Co.,    Brewing    &    Malt 

Food    

Wtlloth,  J.,  &  Sons,  Tools   

Wisconsin  Knitting  Mill  Co.,   Sweaters 

Total   


MARENGO.   ASHLAND   CO.— 
Marengo  Brick  Co.,  Brick  |      2|....|    &0|.... 


3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
5 
4 
11 
3 
4 
3 
9 
2 

ii- 

4 


Employes. 


14 

22 

13 

2 

4 

3 

5 
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2 
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1 

5 

3 

7 

2 

8 

40 

90 

5 

6 

8 
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\5 

5 
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.8 
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•T 

30 

3 

1 

4 

30 

4 

1 

4 
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1 

1 
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>1 
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4 
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2 
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1 
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25 
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2 
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5 
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1 

40 
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1 
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1 

1 
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9 

1 

26 
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3 

3 
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s 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


MARINETTE,    MARINETTE  CO.— 
Hamilton  &  Merryman  Co..  Shingle  &  Planing 
Lehr  &  Noll  Shingle  Co.,  Shingles  &  Planing... 

Linden  &  Miller,  Sash  &  Doors 

Ludlngton,  N.,  Co.,  Lumber  

Marinette  Flour  Mill  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed 

Marinette  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber,  Boxes,  etc.... 

Marinette  &  Menominee  Box  Co.,  Boxes 

Marinette  &  Menom.  Paper  Co.,  Paper  &  Pulp 

Merryman,   R.  W.  &  Co.,  Lumber  , 

Sawyer,  Goodman  &  Co.,  Lumber  &  Planing 

Whltbeck,  H.  Co.,  Lumber  &  Lath 

Total  


MARSHF1ELD,  WOOD  CO.— 

Bast  Bros.,  Soda  Water  

Bille,   Hans,   Contractor  

Democrat  Publishing  Co.,  Printing  

Hafer  &  Kalsched,  Lumber  &  Pinning 

MarBhtield  Bedding  Co.,  Mattresses  &  Springs 

Marshfleld  Boiler  Works,  Boilers  

Marshfleld  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  

Marshfleld  Elec.  Lt.  &  Pow.  Co.,  Lt.  &  Power 

Marshfleld  Iron  Works,  Foundry  &  Machines.. 

Marshfleld  Laud  &  Lbr.  Co.,  Lbr.  &  Planing.. 

Marshfleld  News,    Printing    

Marshfleld  Stave  Co.,  Barrels,   Excelsior,   etc.. 

Marshfleld  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry   

Marshfleld  Times,    Printing   

Mattelka  Bros.,   Plumbing,   etc 

Rasmussen,   Peter,  Flour  &  Feed   

v    Roddis  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co.,  Cheese  Boxes  &f 
Veneer  

Upham  Mfg.  Co.,  Furniture  

Upham  Mfg.  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed  

Total    


MASON,  BAYFIELD  CO.— 
White  River  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 


MAUSTON,  JUNEAU  CO.— 

City  Water  Co.,  Water  

Curran  Bros.,   Elevator  „ 

Juneau  Co.  Chronicle,  Printing  

Mnuston  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  Lt.  &  Power. 

Mauston  Milling  Co..  Flour  

Mnuston  Star,   Printing  

Mauston  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

Mauston  Woolen   Mill,   Woolens   

Radell,  F.  &  Co.,  Wagons  &  Carriages 

Severance,   F,   Repair  Shop.   Repairs 

Stafford  &  Goldsmith,   Pickles   

Underwood,  F.  A.,  Cooperage  

Total   


MAYV1LLE.   DODGE  CO.— 

Badger  Sewing  Co.,  Overalls  

Boehmer  Bros.,  Machine  Shops  .. 

Buerger  Malting  Co.,   Malt   

Dodge  County  Banner,  Printing 
Dodge  County  Pioneer,  Printing 
Fire  Starter  Co.,  Fire  Starter  ... 


o  o 
8" 


Employes . 


52 


200 
10 
20 
75 
10 

175 
75 

301 
85 

150 

175 
1276 


213 


28 


28 


23 


a 


200 
10 
20 
75 
10 

175 
75 

329 
85 

150 

175 
1304 


215 


Boilers. 


o  . 

—i  © 


650 
40 
70 

880 


180 
770 
360 
677 
600 
4827 


35 


50 
140 


100 
2M 


400 


125 
10 


60 


180 
500 


26 


1800 


900 


70 


150 


10 
10 
16 


12 
268 


20 
160 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  Business. 


MAYVILLE— Continued. 

Holllster,  John,  &  Co.,  Wagons  

Matson  &  Setel,  Machine  Shops  

Mayvllle  News,   Printing  „ 

Mayville  Saw  Mill,  Lumber  

Mayville  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Foundry 
Mayville    Steam    Laundry,    Laundry    . 

Northwestern  Iron  Co.,  Iron 

Paustlan,  F.,  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

Bock  River  Creamery,  Creamery  

Steger,  J.,  &  Co.,  Brewery  

Ziegder,  M.f  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery 
Total    


MEDFOK1),  TAYLOR  CO.— 
Campbell  &  Anschultz,  Machine  Shops  ... 

Helnrlch,  J.,    Wagons   <<•>..... 

Medford  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  *-**»>. 

Medford  Bldg.  Supply  Co.,  Bldg.  Supplied. 

Medford   Klec.   Light  Plant,   Light   ... 

Medford  Mfg.  Co.,   Lumber  ., 

Medford  Steam  I^aundry,  Laundry  

Perkins,  A.  J.,  &  Son,  Flour  

Portman  &  Edwards,  Baskets  » 

Schattuck,  J.   R,  Printing  

Star-News.    Printing 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery   , 

Waldbot— Der,    Printing    , 

Weekly  Clarion,   Printing!  , 

Wesle  Bros.,   Wagons 

Total   


MENASHA,   WINNEBAGO  CO.— 
Fox  River  Valley  Knitting  Co.,  Knltt 
Gilbert  Paper  Co..  Paper 


Howard,  C.  W.,  Co.,  Paper 

McKenna  Excelsior  Co.,  Excelsior  

Menasha  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery    ...... 

Menasha  Woodenware  Co.,  Wooden  war** 
Menasha  W.  S.  P.  Co.,  Wood  Pulky.  .*...< 

Schneider.  John,  Sash  &  Doors 

Strange,  John,  Paper  Co.,  Paper ..,♦.. 

Walter   Bros.,    Brewery    .,..,,. 

Total 


Buil- 
dings 


1! 


MENOMON1E,   DUNN  CO.— 

Anderson,  Chas.,  Foundry 

Burkhart  &  Son,  Brewery   .., 

C,  St.  P.,   M.  &  O.  Ry..  Round  House...,, 

Dunn  Co.  Iron  Works,  Shops 

Dunn  Co.   News,    Printing 

Dunn  Co.  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors. 

Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  Brick  

Hanschel.  V.  L..  Repairs  

Helntz  Bros.,  Wagons 

Herrum,  C.  L„  Sosh  &  Doors  *..- 

House,  J.  K.,  Feed  

Knapp  Stout  Co.,  Flour — 

Lutz,  J.  B.,  Bottling*  

Menomonie  Elec.  Light  Co.,  Light 

Menomonie 'Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  Brick  .... 

Menomonie   Milling   Co..    Flour    — . .-, 

Menomonie  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  ♦..,♦., T..|      lj  + 


i:tr. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS, 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


U  U 
<L  O 


Employes. 


si 


BoUers. 


2 


MENOMONIE— Continued. 

Menomonle  Times,   Printing  

Menonionie  Water  Co.,  Water  

Schmidt,  A.  H,  Wagons  

Submerged  Electric  Ky.,   Power   

Wisconsin  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  

Wisconsin  Ked  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Brick. 
Total   


MERCER.   IRON   CO.- 
Mercer  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 


MERRILL.  LINCOLN  CO.— 

American  Hide  &  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  

American  Water  Works  &  (Juar.  Co.,  Water... 
Anson-IIixon   Sash  &   Door  Co.,   S.   &   Doors.. 

Barber  &  Single,  Excelsior  

(Jilkcy   &  Anson   Co.,    Lumber   &   Boxes 

Hone,    D.   A.,   Laundry    

I^eldlger   Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    

Merrill  Excelsior  Co.,   Excelsior  

Merrill  Glove  &  Mitten   Co.,  Oloves  &  Mittens 
Merrill  Iron  Works,  Foundry  &  Machines... 
Merrill  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  &  Planing   ... 
Merrill  Ry.  &  Lighting  Co.,  Ligiht  &  Power. 

Merrill  Star.   Printing  

Miller,  C.  P.,  &  Co.,  Planing  Mill   

Stange,  A.  11..  &  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors  

The  Merrill  Advocate,  Printing   

The  Merrill   Bottling  Works,   Sodawater   ! 

Wisconsin   Thai.,    Printing   I 

Wright.   II.   W.   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   | 

Total    I 


1  .... 
1  .... 

..... 

1 


MILWAUKEE,   MILWAUKEE   CO.— 

Abel  &  Bach  Co.,  Trunks  

Abeles.  F.  K.  &  Co.,  Pants,  Shirts,  etc 

Abresch,   Chas.,   Co.,   Wagons,   etc 

Ackerman.  K.  A.,  Shoes  

Acme  Laundry  Co..  Steam  Laundry  

Acme  Pattern  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Patterns,  etc.  ... 
Adams.  F.   F.,  Tobacco  Co.,  Tobacco  stock.. 

Allls-Chalmcrs  Co.,   Foundry   

Allis  Chalmers  Machine   Shops,    Machines... 

Amazeen   &  Co.,   Shoes   

Ambrosia   Chocolate  Co.,   Chocolate   

American  Boiler  Works,   Boilers   

American  Box  Toe  Co.,   Box  Toes   

American  Bridge   Co..    Bridges    

American  Can   Co..   .Tinware    

American  Candy   Co.,   Candy    

American  Hide   &   Leather  Co.,    Tannery    .. 

American  Malt  Co.,   Malt    

American  Malt   Co.,   Malt    

American  Monolith    Co.,    Flooring    

American  Show   Print   Co.,    Printing    

American  Steam   Laundry,    Steam   Laundry. 

Anchor  Line,  Transportation    

Andrae,   Jule   &  Sons,   Electricians'    

Andrae.  Jule  &  Sons.   Electricians   

Andrews,    Fred,   Cut  Stone   — i 

Armstrong.  W.   J.,   Co.,   Grain    

Alexson,  Theo.   M..   Patterns   


13 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  aud  Business. 


BaiJd 
ings 


a>£ 


MILWAUKEE— Continued. 

Badger  Candy   Co.,    Candy    

Badger  Dye    \Vork8,    Dyeing    and    Cleaning....]  3 

Hadger  Laundry   Co..    Steam    Luundrv    |  1 

Badger  Mfg.    Co.,    Skirts    |  1 

Badgu»r  Nail   Co..   Nails    8 

Bailey,    Win.,  &  Sons,   Foundry    .'.| 

Banker,  C.   1.,   Wire  &   Iron   Works.... | 

Barkow,    H..    Wagons   i  1 

Barth,   J.    11.,    Trunks    f  1 

Barth    Mfg.    Co..    Elevator    |  5 

Bannihaeh,   Relehel   Co..   Brewery   Supplies | | 


Bay   View  Steam   Laundry,   Laundry 

Bay   View  Steel   Casting  Co.,    Castings    

Beaeh   &  Tonnsen,   Calvanlzed   Iron 

Beals  &  Torrey  Shoe  Co..   Shoes 

Beek.  C.   A.   &   S*m.   Planing   Mill,    Boxes... 

Beilaek,   (has.    11,   &   Co,   Clothing   

Benes'-h    Bros.,    Scrap   Iron    

Berger    Bedding   Co.,    Betiding    

Berthelet    Eseh,    Sewer    Pipe    

Beyer.   John,   &    Son,    Wood    Works    

Biersack   Mfg.    Co.,   Stamp    Protectors    

Blersack  &  Neidermeycr  Co..   Iron  Roofing  . 

Bfrkenwald,    S.,    Co.,    Brewery    Supplies 

Blatz,    Val.,  Brewing  Co..    Brewery 

Bodden  Ac  Bright  Co.,  Spices   

Boddtn   Packing  Co..   Packing  House   

Boehm,    J.,    Stove    Repairs    

Boensteln  &  Zimmerman.    Skirts  &   Coats... 

Boessger  &   Wittez.    Apparatus    

Bogenberger.   F  .   &   Bro.,   Calvanlzed   Iron    . 

Boston    Store,    Dry   Coods    

Bradley    Shoe  Co.   Shoes    

Brandt,   C.   B.,   Mfg.   Co.,   Ammonia,  etc.    ... 

Brandt  Stove  Co..   Stoves   | 

Brazdl.  Jas    (»..    Printing   | 

Breithoupt   l*rlnting  Co..   Printing)  

Brill.  J.   P..   Co.,    Plate  Class    

Brown  -Ronton    CL>ve   Co..    Cloves    

Brown-Corliss    Engine   Co..    Machinists    

Brown.   I.   II.,   &   Co.,   Wagons   &   Carriages 

Brown,  P.  J.,  Clove  Co.,  Cloves   

Browning    Mfg.    Co,    Castings    

Bueler.    Andrew,    Printing    

Buestrin.    Henry.    Contractor    , 

Bulfen,    Ed..    Printing    

Burdlck  &  Allen.   Printing   I 

Rnriiham    Bros..    Brick    ! 

Burroughs.    Ceo..    &    Sons.    Trunks I. 

Campb-ll    Ijoundry    Co..    Laundry    [ 

Canar    Bros..    Laundry    I 

Cannon    Printing  Co..    Printing    |, 

Carnival    Laundry,    Luundrv    I 

Carow   Stove   Polish    Co..    Stove    Polish    I 

Carpees,    P.    Co..    Trunks    |, 

Carpenter-Skyles    Baking    Co..    Bakery    I 

(Vntral    Wood    Works  Co..   Wood    Work    ! 

Chain    Belt    Co.,    Chain    Belts   I 

Chi.,  Mil.  *  St    P.  R    R.  Shops.  Transportation' 
Chi..   Mil.    A  St.    P.    Freight    Depot.    Depot    for! 

Freight    I 

Chi,   MIL  &  St.   P.   Shops.   Transportation   ...J 

Chrlstenson,    N.    A..    Pattern    ] 

Citizen    Co.,    Printing 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 
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M  FIAVAUKEE— Continued. 

Cohen    Bros.,    Clothing    

Colnlek,   C,   Mfg.   Co.,   Ornamental   Iron   „. 

Columbia    Knitting   Co.,    Knitting    

Columbia   1'ubllshing   Co.,    Printing 
*   "    "  *  ~*  nk-1 


Commercial    Blank-book    Co.,    Blank-books    .. 

Comrie,   J.,   Glove  Co.,   Gloves   

Conrad    Bros.,    Leather    

Conway  Cabinet  Co.,   Veneered  Doors,   etc... 

Cornlllie    Bros.,    Wood-work    

Corrigan,    Edw.    H.,   Bindery   

Cox,  Jos.   L.,  Metal   

Cream  City  Brewing    Co.,    Brewery    

Cream  City  Can    Works,    Cans    

Cream  City  Casket  Co.,   Caskets   

Cream    City    Laundry.    Laundry    

Cream  City  Marine  Boiler  Co.,   Boilers   

Cream  City  xMfgL    Co.,    Steel    Stamping    

Cream  City  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Cream  City  Woven    Wire   Works,    Wire   

Crescent    Knitting    Co,    Knitting    

Crucible  Steel  Casting  Co.,   Steel  Foundry   .. 

Crystal    Soap    Co.,    Soaps    

Curtis  &   Vale  Co..   Sash,   Doors,   etc 

Cutts.  E.  Al.t  Paper  Specialty  Co.,  Paper  Spe- 
cialties     

Dahindeu   &   Gallasch,   Vinegar   

Daily   News,    Printing    

Daisy   Roller    Mills,    Flour    

Dauss  Bros.    Mfg.   Co.,   Boilers   

Davis   Bros.    Mfg.    Co.,   Boilers   

Davis,   H.    N.,   Plating   

Dawe  Bros.   Printing  Co.,   Printing  

Dedi.    G.    J.,    Tailors    

Deguenther   Laundry    Co.,    Laundry    

Delaney   Oil   &   Lubricating  Co.,   Grease   

Dever  Bros.   Paper  Co.,    Paper   

Diamond    Ink   Co.,    Inks    

Doctor  Bros.  &   Horn  mi  a,   Tailors   

Dodger  &   Klrsten,   Machinists   

Domacnost    Pub.    Co.,    Printing    

Domestic    Laundry    Co..    Laundry    

Domniiniek,   John,   Clothing   

Dorsch,   John,   &   Sons,   Kepalr   

Dreher,    Jacob,    «Sc    Co.,    Printing    

Duluth    Roller    Mills,    Flour    

Dutcher    Foundry    Co.,    Foundry    

Dutch  or.  J.   A.   &   P.    E..   Steel  Works 

Dyer    Saddlery    Co.,    Saddles    

Eagle    Lye    Works,    Lye    

Erie  Steamboat   Line,   Transportation   

Ellsworth   &  Thayer.   Coats  &   Gloves   

Empire    Laundry.    Laundry    

Engel.    H.    F..    Tannery    

Enterprise   Box   &   Lumber  Co.,    Boxes 

Eurrka    laundry.    Laundry    

Everly.   J.    M.,    Printing   

Excelsior   Publishing   Co.,    Printing   

Fiarbanks.   Morse  &   Co.,    Repairing   Scales 

Faust   Mfg.   Co.,   Printing  Machinery    

Federal    Mfg.    Co.,    Steel    Metal   Stamping 

Feix   &   Goethel   Co.,   Tin   Shops    

Fernekes,    J.,    Co..    Candy    

Flgved   Bros..   Fur   Dressing   

Flllmann    Bros.,    General   Repairing    

Fill  maim   Bros.,   General   Repairing   
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 
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MILWAUKEE— Continued. 
Fixter,   Jos.,    Cooperage   Co.,    Cooperage 

Flelschnian   &   Co..   Yeast    Packing    1 

Foelske.   H.   K.,   Confectionery    1 

Forest  Home  Monument  Co.,  Mouuments  1 

Forward  Mach.   &  Tool  Co.,  Tools  &   Patterns!      21. 

Frank,  L.,  &  Son  Packing  Co.,  Sausage,  etc.] 1 

Franzen,   Win..  &  Son,   Glass  Works    6| 

Frees,    John,    Awnings    1 

French  Wax  Figure  Co.,  Wax  Figures  . 
Friedlandcr    Knitting    Co..    Knitting    ... 

Friend   &   Marks,    Clothing   

Friend  Bros.   Clothing  Co.,   Tailors    

Froedert    Bros.,    Malt    |      8| 

Galland-Hennina  Co.,    Iron    Works    I      1 

Gallun,   A.   F..   &  Son.   Tannery    12| 

Gavin   Art  Glass  Works,   Glass  Works   I      2 

Gem  Hammock  &  Fly  Net  Co.,  Hammocks,  etc. I 

Gem   Laundry,    Laundry    

"Gem   Milling  Co.,   Flour   

General  Construction  Co.,  Stone  Works. 
General  Construction    Co.,    Stone    Mill    . 

Gentz   &   Sehroeder.    Carriages    

Gerlach,    Wm.,    &  Co.,    Malt    

Gether,  Drebert  &  Perkins  Co.,  Printers'  Sup 

Gettleman,    A.,    Co.,    Brewery    

Gender  &  Paeschke  Mfg.  Co.,  Tinware  !      5! 

Gillett   &   Co.,    Printing   |....| 

Globe  Wire  &  Iron   Works,   Wire  &  Iron f      21.. 

Goerres.   Phillip,   Cooperage  Co.,    Cooperage 41. . 

Goodrich,  A.  S.  &  Co..  Oil |      3|.. 

Goodrich   Transportation    Line,    Transportation!      1!,...     23) 

Gorenr.tein   Bros..    Scrap   Iron   &   Rags I      1! |      3| 

Graf.  John,  Soft  Drinks   1      41....     GO!. 

Grand  Chemical   Co..   Chemicals   j      If....       1| 

Grand    Trunk    Ry.    System,    Transportation....       1!....|    16|. 

Grant   Marble  Co.    Monuments    |      5!....|129| 

Graves-Seaman   Parlor   Tramels,    Furniture....       II....     70|. 

Grasselli    Chemical    Co..    Chemicals    |      2!....       4! 

Great   Western    Knitting    Co..    Knitting    !....!      l!      6|    5S 

Greene's   Stamp   &   Printing,   Printing   Stamps!....!      1]      «].... 

Greenslade    Foundry    Co..    Foundry    |     31.... I  125f.... 

Gregg  &  Thomann.   Laundry   I j      l       4!    35 

Greve  Show  Printing  Co..   Printing   |....j      1     34!.... 

Grocer?'   Roasting  Co.,   Co(To«   Roasting   I I      1!      6! 

Gros*.  J.,  &  Sons.   Coal  Yards   1      41... .     75!      21 

Gmhl   Sash  &  Door  Co.,   Sash  &   Doors !      51....      60!.... j 

Gurnz,   R.,  Co.,   Packing-house  I    11!      2     80|.... 

Habhegger.    Theo..    Carriages    &    Wagons !      2! 13! I 

Hackendahl    &  Schmidt.    Machinists    J      1|....       51. ...j 

Hake.   F.   D..  Printing   |....|      lj      6!....| 

Hammersmith    Engravings.    Encrravingi    | |      1|    121      4| 

Hann-Wannerln   Weickhashls,    Church    Furn...|      11....!    301 1 

Hansen's  Umpire  Fur  Factory,  Furs  ! (      1(    40|    GO! 

Hansen.  O.  C,  Mfg    Co..   Gloves   !....)      1)    70!    85! 

Hanser.   John   &   Sons.    Sonp    |      1! !      51 ! 

Hasse,   Chas.    F..   Coal   Co.   Conl   Yard    I      21. ...|    20!....! 

Hathaway,  J.  E.  &  Co.,  Pile  Driving,  etc I      2!....!    401. ...I 

Hays.   George,    Packing  Box^s    !      1| I    14! I 

Hebenstreit  &   Bnrtelt.    Furniture    J      2J....I    24!      1! 

Heiman,    M.,  &   Co.,   Millinery    !....!      1|    401  138! 

Helman   Clonk  Co..    Cloaks    !....!      1|      1!    21! 

Heinl.  Jos.,  &  Sons.  Carriages  &  Wagons !      1!....!    20!.... j 

Hendee    Wire    Brush    Co..    Brushes    I. ...I      1!    231      lj 

Hennecke,   C.   Co..   Stationery    |....|      1!    52!      2! 

Henea  &  Keller  Co.,   Machinists   |....|     1    12|....| 
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MILWAUKEE— Continued. 
Henschel.    C.    B.,    Mf©,    Co..    Cigar   Boxes. 
Henson-Hoff  Malt   Co.,   Elevators   


Hepflnger,    Louis,    Machinists    1 

Hess,  W.  A.,  Linotype  Co.,   Llnotvpe  

Heyer,   Geo.   &  Co.,   Furniture   ..." 

High   Service  Pumping  Station,   Pumping  Sta 

HUhert,  A.  J.,  &  Co.,  Perfumes   .. 

Ililty,   M.,  Lumber  Co..   Lumber  &   Boxes   ....  5 

Hindi    Bros..    Agricultural    Imp 2 

Hock,  John  &  Co.,   Plating  1 

Hoelzl   &   Co..   Printing   1 

Hoffman   &  Billings,    Machinery    4 

Hoffman,   B,    Mfg.    Co.,    Foundry    71. 

Hoffman  &  Baur,  Sheet  Metal 

Hottelet  &  Co.,   Malsters   l 

Iloyer,    Edwin    P.,    Printing   1 

Hoyt  M.fgj.   Co.,   Ranges,   etc 2       1 

I  flight   Mfg.   Co.,   Foundry   [  2 

Hummel   &  Downing,   Paper  Boxes 

Hustlng   Co.,    B.    L.,    Brewery   <. |  3 

Hustler  Pattern   Works,   Patterns   I  1  .. 

Hyman,  Bauer  &  Neuman,  Shirts.   Pants,  etc.!.... I 

Ideal    Steam   Laundry,    Laundry   I  2(.. 

Illinois   leather   Co.,   Tannery    |  6!.. 

Illinois  Steel   Co.,   Iron   &  Steel    I  10!.. 

-    -  -      ■  21.. 

II.. 

II 


Independent    Brewing   Co.,    Brewery 

Independent  Fuel   Co.,   Coal   &  Wood   

Interior  Wood  Work  Co..   Sash  &  Doors 

International    Harvester    Co.,    Harvesting    Ma 

chinery    

Jacobs,    K.    W..    Cooperage   

Jalass.   H.    V.,   Boxes   

Jenkins,    W.   F.,   &  Co.,   Blank  Books   | 

Jenson.  II.  11..  Patterns  

Jewett   &  Sherman,   Coffee  &   f?pices   

Johns,    H.    W.,    Manville    Co.,    Magnesia    Pipe 

Covering!  

Johnson,  B.  J.,  Soap  Co..   Soap   I 

Johnson,    Robert   J.,    Confectionery,    etc.    

Johnson    Service   Co.,   Electric   Specialties... 

Jones.   E.   P.,   &  Bro.,   Corks   

Joys  Bros.  &  Co.,  Awnings  

Jung  Brewing  Co.,    Brewery    

Kaempf,    Fred.    Coppersmith    

Kaestner,   A.  J,   Carriages  &  Wagons 

Kalamazoo   Knitting  Co..   Knitting    

KaLt-Zlmmer  Mfg.    Co..    Infants'    Shoes 

Kcmpf-Smith  Mfg.  Co..  Machinists   

Ketter.    Fred*  Cooperage   

Kleckhefer.   A..   Elevator  Co..    Elevators   ... 

Klpp,   B.    A.,    Co.,    Furniture    

Klnwingi.  J.,   &  Co.,  Book-bindery   

Kling.    Geo.    B..    Harness    

Knnuber,  J.,   Lithograph  Co.,   Lithographers. 

Knebel,   H.  P.,   Furniture   

Koeber   &    Balstone,    Shoes    

Tvopperud.   Andrew.  Iron  Works   

K rants.   Chas..   Brick   Co 

Kraus  Landon   Co..   Printing   

Krans  Shoe  Co..  Boots  &  Shoes  

Krause  &   Co..   Malting   

Krause  &  Schneck.  Machinists  

Kremors-TTrban    Co..    Chemicals    

Krisllnger,  J.   P..   Co..    Liquor  House   

Kropp,  E.  C,  Printing  
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MILWAUKEE— Continued. 

Krueeke  Bros.    Mfg.   Co.,  Brass  Goods  

Krueger  &   Domann,    Printing   

i 

"i 

27 
10 

2 

'"6 
"*2 

"*3 

"7 
"2 

"i 

150 

29 
10 

6 
10 

3 

9 

5 
28 

3 
25 

9 
15 
20 

7 

4 
12 
12 
30 

6 
11 

3 
225 

Kruegier   Mfg.   Co.,   Machinists       

1 

Krus.    Frank,    Photo.    Engraving   J 

.    10" 

Kuenzli,   11.,   &  Co..   Salt   

i 

'"'i 

l 
l 
l 

"  i 

l 

"i 
.... 

l 

2 
1 

3 

4 

5 
26 

3 
25 

6 
15 
20 

7 

4 
12 

5 
30 

4 
11 

2 
75 

Kundmann,   W.,    Book-bindery    

1 

Kunz,  J.  L.,  Machinists  

Kuryer    Publishing   Co.,    Printing    

3 

Lad  wig.  Walter  P..   Barber  Supplies 

l>amp  &  Miller  Mfg.   Co.,   Brass   

2 

"5 

1 
1 

Landon  Electrotype  Co.,  Electrotyping  

I*aiige,   A.,   Mfg    Co.,    So  loon   Fixtures 

2 

"  i 

"  i 
1 

"S 

Langenberger,  John,  Contractors  &  Builders  .. 
Lauenstein,    Gustav,    Shoes    

100 

Lawrence,   Christian,   Wagions,   etc 

Lawrence  Bros.   Macaroni   Co.,    Macaroni    

Lender  Card  Works,   Stationery   

4 

1 

1 

50 

Lehigh   Vallev  Trans.   Co.,   Warehouse   

2 

Lelbenberg,   A.,  &  Son,   Junk   

Lernke,  Aug.   F.,  Broom  Co.,  Brooms  

1 

Levenson,   Max,   Caps,   etc 

Lledersdorf,    B.,    Co.,    Tobacco 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1ff> 

Llndeman.  A*    J.,  &  HoverFon.   Sb°et   Metal... 

Llndemann,  J.  P.  &  Sons,  Sheet  Metal,  etc 

Lindsay  Bros.,   Threshers   

11 

i 

300       2 
20|.... 
15| 

3021    30 
201      4 
151 

250 
40 
40 

Linx,    Wm..    Hide   Curing   

i 

101 1n 

Liquid  Carbonic  Acid  Co„  Carbonic  Acid 

i 

3 

.... 
1 

"i 

i 

*"i 

l 

2 

"i 

2 

171      1 
231.... 
12!      8 
SOL... 
10|.... 
111.... 
91.... 

18 

Loeffelholz   &   Co..    Brass   Foundry 

23 
20 
30 
10 

11 

Q 

1 
1 
1 

70 

Loewenbach,  B.,   &  Son.   Printing  

23 

Logeman   Bros.,  Machinists 

1 
1 

ft> 

Lohr   &   Welfenbach,    Monuments    

Lowe,   L..   Co.,   Barber  Supplies    

Lull.   C.    R..   Elevator  Co.,    Grain    

5 
1 

1 
1 

2 

280 

Lund,  G.,  Lime 

61. ..J      « 

Lutter  &  Gles,    Machinists   

351.... 

4!.... 
40|    75 
211      1 
20|.... 
16|      1 

31.... 

35 
4 
115 
22 
20 
17 
a 

1 

35 

Maerker,   Schulz  &  Co.,  Curled  Hair   

Mahler.  Ahlenberg  &  Co.,   Clothing  

4 
2 

'3 

Mandel  Engraving)  Co.,  Engraving  

Mnnegold  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
4 
2 

300 

Manistee,  Luddlngton  &  Mllw..  Transportation 

Manthey  &  Nelson,   Machine  Shops  

2 

Martin,    Frank,    Fur    Dressing    

13|      21    15 
S0| |    80 

15(71        JM  19rt 

1 
2 
2 

80 

Martin,    Geo,    Leather  Co.,    Tannery    

150 

Mathews   Bros..    Furniture    

150 

Maxwell  &  Stiliman,    Plaster  Works    

( ....  I    aoi I    an 

Mayer,   F..  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  Boots  &  Shoes.. 
Maver  Cap  Mfg.  Co.,  Caps  

1 

1 
4 
1 

1 

4 

"i 

"i 
l 

"  i 

315I  210l  525 

9|      3|    12 

260|. ...|  260 

141      2|    16 

6I...J      6 

301      S|    38 

501. ...|    50 

148!    12|  160 

171... J    17 

71      2|      9 

4|. ...|      4 

9|    861    95 

141      11    IK 

75 

1 

43 

1 

"4 

"n 

2 
""3 

"2 

1 
3 

1 

400 

Mayhew    Mfg.    Co..    Furniture    

Mc Alpine  Engraving  Co..    Engraving   

4 

200 

MrGcogh   Building   Co.,    Manufacturing   

Mechanical  Appliance  Co..   Electric  Motor  Co. 

Meckelberg,  A.  F..  Sash  &  Doors  

Meinecke  &  Son,   Willow  Ware,   etc 

""i 

4 

140 
80 
160 
250 

Meisenheimer  Printing  Co..   Printing   

1 

Meissner-Bergwail    Co..    Extracts 

, 

Mellon,    Wim  ,    Brass   Foundry    

1 

Metropolitan   MfgL    Co..    Clothing  

14 
1 
5 

Meyer,   A.   C,    Co.,    Electrical    Goods   

Meyer  Rotary  Printing  Co..  Printing  

1 

38|      7 
391   ia 

45 

52 

350 

I  123 

75 

9 

80 

Mlddleton  Mfg.  Co.,  Hats  &.  Gloves  

Miller   Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    

17 

3!  330!    20 
11    73!    50 
If    731      2 
11      9|.... 
1     SOI.... 

14 
9 

6 

1200 

Miller,  H.  C.  &  Co.,  Stationery   

Miller  Mfg.    Co.,    Wood   Work    

1 

160 

Millrath   Printing  Co.,   Printing   

Milwaukee  Automatic  Machine  Co.,  Machinery 

1 

;::: 

2 

120 

32 
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MILWAUKEE*— Continued. 

Milwaukee  Bag  Co.,   Baas   

Milwaukee  Barrel   Co.,    Cooperage    

Milwaukee  Bedding   Co..    Bedding    

Milwaukee  Blank-Book  Mfgv  Co.,  Blank  Books 

Milwaukee  Boiler   Co.,    Boilers    

Milwaukee  Brass  Mfg.    Co.,   Brass  Foundry    .. 

Milwaukee  Brewery    Co.,    Brewery    

Milwaukee  Bridge  &  Iron  Wks.,  'Bridge  Wks. 

Milwaukee  Casket    Co.,    Caskets    

Milwaukee  Cement  Co.,  Cement  Works  

Milwaukee  Chair    Co.,    Chairs    

Milwaukee  Coffee  Roasting  Co.,   Coffee   Roast. 

Milwaukee  Cold   Storge   Co.,    Storage   

Milwaukee  Corrugated  Iron  Co.,  Iron  Four  •try 

Milwaukee  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Vessel  Repair  ..     ,. 

Milwaukee  Dustless   Brush    Co.,    Brushes    .... 

Milwaukee  Elevator    Co.,    Elevators    

Milwaukee  Fire   Department,    Repair   Shops    .. 

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,   Gas  Plant   

Milwaukee  Gas   Light   Co.,    Gas    

Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co.,  Tar  Refining   

Milwaukee  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Hay  Tools  

Milwaukee  Journal,   Printing   

Milwaukee  Lace  Paper  Co..  Luce  Paper   

Milwaukee  Legal   News   Pub.    Co.,   Printing 

Milwaukee  Machinery   Co.,    Machinery    

Milwaukee  Machine  Tool  Co.  Tools  

Milwaukee  Malleable  &  Grey  Iron  Works 
Foundry    

Milwaukee  Matting!   Co.,    Matting    

Milwaukee  Malt  &  Grain  Co.,  Malt  &  Grain 

Milwaukee  Metal  Working  Co.,   Machinery   . 

Milwaukee  Net  Co.,  Fly  Nets   

Milwaukee  Novelty  Dye  Works,    Dyeing   

Milwaukee  Ornamental   Carving  Co.,    Station'y 

Milwaukee  Ornamental  Mfg.  Co.,  Brass  F'ndry 

Milwaukee  Papier  Mache  Works,  Papier 
Mache    

Milwaukee  Parlor  Frame  Co.,  Frames  

Milwaukee  Pattern   Works,    Patterns    

Milwaukee  Printing   Co.,    Printing    

Milwaukee  Skylight  &  Galv.  Iron,  Iron  Works 

Milwaukee  Stamping   Co.,    Hardware    

Milwaukee  Stove  Foundry  Co.,  Stoves 

Milwaukee  Stove  Foundry  Co.,   Foundry   

Milwaukee  Suspender   Mfg.    Co.,    Suspenders.. 

Milwaukee  Tack   Co.,    Tacks    

Milwaukee  Tallow  &  Grease  Co  ,   Tallow,   etc. 

Milwaukee  Valve  Co.,   Brass  Valves   

Milwaukee  Vinegar  Co.,   Vlneanr   &  Yeast 

Milwaukee  Whgon  Iron  Works,  Wagon  Hard- 
ware    

Milwaukee-Western   Fuel   Co..    Fuel    

Milwaukee   Woodwork   Co.,    Woodwork 

Mllw.  Worsted  Cloth  Co.,  Worsted  Cloth 

Milwaukee  Worsted    Mills.    Worsted    Cloth.... 

Milwaukee  Woven    W3re   Works,    Woven   Wire 

Mitchell    &   Emerson    Laundry,    Laundry  — 

Model    Laundry   Co.,    Laundry    

Molltor,    M.,    Pasteboard   Boxes    

Montgomery  Annex  Bldg.,  Manufacturers   . 

Mooers,    H..    Machinery    

Motor  Car  Power  Equipment  Co.,  Gas  Engines 

Mueller  Furnace   Co.,    Furnaces    

Munich  Statuary  Co.,  Statuary  


175 
15 
35 
14 
14 
15 
16 
4 

6 

20 
7 

10 
6 
6 
7 

50 
1 

32 
7 
9 

40 

35 
75 
75 
24 
85 
35 
5 
11 
11 
10 
53 
10 
30 
25 


ISf 


140 

81  . 

30 
145 

75  . 

90 

54  . 

80 

57  . 

90  . 
300 
3  . 

12. 
102  . 
100  . 

49 

14  . 

13  . 
250. 

95  . 
8. 

80  . 
105 

56 
6 
8  . 


175 
15  . 
38  . 
14  . 
54 
24  . 
16. 
4  , 


7  . 
12. 

6  . 
6. 
7 

50. 

7  . 
40 

7  . 
11 
44  . 

36 

75. 

76. 

36. 
170 
35 
29 
74 
53 
12. 
541. 
101. 
301. 
* 


22. 


10 


19 


13 


16. 


40 

4 

2. 
2 
6 


80 


75 
100 
140 
150 
160 
650 
350 

"iso 

120 

200 

490 
25 

900 

800 
60 

200 


80 
80 


120 


60 
75 
50 

*80 


75 

100 
180 

80 
160 
450 

80 

ioo 

40 
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MILWAUKEE-Contlnued. 

Minkwitz.   E.   II.,   Machine  Shops   

My  Laundry  Co.,    Laundry    

Nash,   J.   N.f    Machinists   

National  Biscuit    Co.,    Confectionery,    etc.... 

National  Blower  Works,    Machinists    

National  Box   Co.,   Boxes    

National  Distilling   Co.,    Yeast    

National  Distilling   Co.,    Distillers    

National  Elastic  Nut  Co.,  .Elastic  Nuts  

National  Enameling  &  Stamping  Co.,  Tinware 

National  Envelope   Co.,    Envelopes    

National  Knitting  Co.,   Knitting   

National  Sash  &  Door  Co..  Sash  &  Doors 

Nelson,  S.,  &  Co.,  Fur  Dressing  

New   Method   Laundry,    Laundry    

New    York    Seltzer    &    Soda    Mfg.    Co.,    Soda 

Water   

Nledecker,    H.,   Co.,   Bindery   

Nledermeyer.    A,    Printing    

Nordberg   Mfg.    Co.,    Machinists    

Norman-Duffke  Foundry  Co.,   Foundry   

North  Avenue  Fuel  Co.,  Wood  &  Coal   

North,    Jneob,    Screens    

Northern  Novelty  Works,  r  In  tine  &  Polishing 
Northern    Wire   &   Cable   Co.,    Machinists    .... 

North  Side  Carriage  Co.,   Carriages   

Northwestern  Fuel  Co.,  Wood  &  Coal   

Northwestern  Furniture  Co..  Store  Fnr.,  etc... 
Northwestern  Lithograph'*  Co..  Lithographers 
Northwestern    Malleable   Iron    Co.,    Foundry.. 

Northwestern    Pattern    Works,    Patterns    

Northwestern    Pub.    Co.,   Printing    

Northwestern   Steam   Laundry,    Laundry    

Northwestern   Straw  Works.  Straw  Ilats,   etc. 

Northwestern   Tile   Co..   Tile    

Obenberger,  J.  &  G.,  Co..   Forpe  Works 

Ogden,   G.   W.   &   Co.,   Carriages 

O'Nell  Oil  &  Paint  Co..  Oils,   Paints,  etc I 

Ossit    Bros.,    Woodworkers    I 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery  | 

Pabst  Brewing  Co.,  Shipping  I 

Packages  Pub.   Co.,   Printing  | 

Pahl,  E.  F.  &  Co.,  Baby  Carriages | 

Palnjard  Machine  &  Pattern  Co.,  Patterns.. 

Painter,   B.,    Ladies*   Hats   

Palace  Laundry  Co.,  Laundry  

Patton   Paint  Co.,   Paint   ! 

Pauding  &    Harmselifcglcr,    Machinists    ' 

Pcez  &  Hoffman,  Carriages  *  Sleighs  | 

Peterson,  Charles.  Clothing  I 

Peterson,  Kobert,  Paper  Billing  | 

Pflster  &   Vogel,   Tannery   | 

Pflster  &  Vogel.  Tannery   

Pflugradt  Co.,  Candy   ! 

Phlla.  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co  ,  Coal  I)ocks| 

Phoenix  Knitting  Co.,  Knitting  ! 

Phoenix  Machine  Co.,  Machines   | 

Phoenix  Printing  Co.,   Printing  I 

Phoenix  Tannery.   Tannery   I 

Pletsch,  Otto,  Dye  Works,  Dye  Works I 

Pletsch.    Ferdinand.    Patterns    

Planklngton  Packing  Co.,  Packing  House  

Podia  sky.   J..   Fnr  dressing   

Polncheck,  Chas.  &  Bro.  Co.,  Klec.  Chandeliers 
Pollworth,  Frederick  &  Bro.,  Printing  


*   5 


1 

3 

i,... 


16 


Employes. 


20  . . . 


15 


22 


12 


S* 


39 

1082 

4 

9 

3 

200 

60 

30 

11 

30| 

22 

1297 
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2> 
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2 
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2    125 

21  625 1 

"I      ? 

1|      3 

1    320! 

101  834 

1 
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:» 

15 

4 

i 
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7|  ¥M 
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11     131 

2|    39! 

1 

23| 

15 

22 

20 
400 

33 

33 

36 
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1081 

95 
400! 

20 

15 

26 

9 
61 

2 
400 
751. 
101. 

l\: 

31. 

61. 

20  . 

77 

40l 

1100| 

101 
15. 
3001 
60  . 
30«. 
12|. 
321. 
24! 
1502| 
65| 

6| 

2 

4 
27 
33 
175 


50 


Boilers. 
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25 

25 
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6! 
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5 
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5' 
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SO 

TO 

800 

600 
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50 

375 


45 


300 
50 
20 


20 


200 
150 


400 


400 


1     30 


1 

30 

69 

24 

3000 

1 

1 

2 

i 

80 

3 

300 

5 

800 

1 

2 



5 

600 

12"  400 
1|     50 
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MILWAUKEE— Continued.  | 

Pressed  Steel  Tank  Co..  Bed  Springs |      1 

Pruss,  R.  4..  Co.,  Bed  Springs  | 

Qnlnn.  James  Co..  Bindery   I      1| 

Itnrttke  Bros.  &  Kortsch  Co..  Printing  I.... 

Rauschenberger,  John  Co.,  Cordage  I     6 

Reckmeyer,  Win.,  &  Co.,  Purs  . 

Reckert  &  LaLonle,   Leaf  Tobacco  I. 

Relnart  Mitten   Co..    Gloves    |. 

Reliable  Boiler  Works,  Boilers  1. 

Reliance  Electric  Co..   Motors   | 

Reliance  Gas  &  Oil  Engine  Co.,  Gas  Engines...!      1 

Rialto  Elevator  Co..  Grain  I      " 

Rice  &  Friedman  Co..  Shirts  &  Overalls I 

Richardson  Printing  &  Paper  Co.,  Printing....!. 

Rich  Shoo  Co.,  Shoes  I. 

Rlemer  Bros.'  Shoo  Co..  Shoes  I. 

Rilling,  J.  E.,  &  Co..  Chairs  I. 

Ritter,   Louis.   Bar  Fixtures,  etc I 

Riverside  Printing.  Co..  Printing  &  Engraving..!. 
Robinson   Electro  Plnting.  Electro  Plating  ....I      11. 
Rock  Washer  Mfg.  Co..  Washers  |      3  . 


II 


451. 

"J: 

?5I. 


Rockwell    Mfg    Co..    Tnt°rlor   Furnishing, 

Rohn,  Geo.  F.,  Electric  Contractor  

Romadka    Bros.    Trunks    

Roth  Vinegar  &  Pickle  Co.,    Pickles 

Rub..  Jos.   Co.,   Furniture   

Rnesch.  Jacob  Co..   Machinists   

Bundle  Mfg.  Co..  Enamel  Tron  Ware 

Rnndle-Snence  Mfe.   Co..  Plumbers,  etc.. 
Rutland   Transit   Co,   Transportation    ... 

Snlsburv   Laundry .   Laundry   

Snxe,   J.    K..    Painting   

Scaboth   Co..   Scrap  Iron,  

Schaaf.  F..   Sausnge  

Schaefer  &  Co.,  Monuments  

<?ohnmpr,   -Tos..    Grm'to   &    Marble  Co.    . ., 

Schielke,    H.   C.   Carrlnp?s.   etc 

Sohiflfer.  Geo.  8z  Co..  Cooper  Tools  

Schilbergu  G.  W..   Blcrrios  &  Machines 

Schmidt.   Kros..   Printing   

Schmidt,  Phillip.  Cooperage  

Schmidt,   P.,  *  Co..  Cut  Stonn   

Schmltt.  F.  *  Sons  Co.  Galvanized  Iron   

Sehoellkoph.  Hartford  &  Hanna  Co..  Soda  Wks 

Schoeneker.  V..  Boot  *•  Shoe  Co..   Shoes I 

Schoen  *  Walter  Co..  Tramline  Bngs 

Schoen   Mfg.  Co..  Clonks  &■  Skirts  ! 

Schrooder.  John,  Lumber  Co..  Lumber  I 

^chulz.  G'%o.  A..  &  Co..  Paper  Boxes 

Schwab.    A.   J.   &  Sons   Co..    Iron   &   Steel 

Schwab.    1'hlllln.   Machines   

Schwnlback,   M..   &  Sons.   Tower.   Auto.,  etc  ... 

Seaman.   W.  S..  8z  Co..   Furniture   

Seebold.  A.  O  ,  Scrap  Tron,  etc 

Seebote,  1).   W..  Printing  

Se^both  Bros.  ro..  Scrap  Tron.  etc 

Se'denberg  &  liars.   Cloaks   

S^reomh.  C.   A..   Mfsr.   Co.   Soap 

Shnrlfl\    Mfe\    Co..    MneWn«s     

Slebors   «,V   Podor*on.  Pattern**    

S'erht  Food  oil  Pnmn  Co..  Oil  Pumps  

^icmolphoTio    C'v.    T,WMo    Snnnlles    

Skobls  Bros..   Steel   Structural   

Skubald.    Sclauer    Car'***    Co.,    Carriages,    etc. 
Riorum    Straw    Wks.,    Straw    Felt    Goods 


H 
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....I 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


_5 

T3  » 


u  u 

s  ■ 


Employes. 


S* 


^2 


Boilers. 


u 


21. 


11 


MILWAUKEE— Continued. 

Smith.   C.    S..    Mfg.    Co.,    Machinery 

Smith,  Geo.  H..  Steel  Casting  Co.  Castings.... 

Smith   Machine  Co.,   Concrete  Machines , 

Smlth-Mldbury    Mfg.    Co.,    Machinery , 

Special   Machine   Co.,    Machinery    

Standard   Bedding  Co..   Bedding    

Standard  Bras*  &  Machine  Co.,   Brass  Mach. 

Standard   Candy   Co.,    Candy    

Standard    Glove   Wks.,    Gloves    

Standard  Iron  A  Wire  Wks..  Iron  &  W.  G'ds 

Standard   Knitting  Co.,    Knitting   

Standard    Oil    Co.,    Oil    

Standard   Victoria    Laundry.    Laundry 

Starke.  D.  H.,  Dredge  A  Dock  Co.,  Dredging.. 

Star  Tannery,    Tannery    !     51 

Stickbauer,    Jos,    Horseshoes    !     1 

Stock.  Chas.  D.,  Jr.,  Coppersmith   I     1 

Stolper.    Chas..    Coonerage   Co.,    Cooperage — I    " 

Sturder,    William.    Cases    ! 

Sueltoahn  &  Seefeld   I 

Tnhor  Glov^  Co..   Gloves   I  — ! 

Talnsh   &   Co.,    Printers    I....I 

Tewels  &  Grundman  &  Co.,  Upholsterers ! I 

The  American  Fine  Art  Co.,  Fine  Arts I I 

The  Cllnton-Rurnham   F'drv  Co.    Foundry I     Rl.. 

The  Kutler-Hammer  Mfsr.   Co.,   Elec.   Devlcesl     31 

The  Daily    Reporter,    Prlntlnsr    I     II. . 

The  Edward  Keogh  Press.   Printing   I....I 

The  Evening)  Wisconsin.    Printing    I I 

The  ^alk  Co.,  Machine  Shop*  !    I*'.. 

The  F.   C.   Gross  Pro*.   Co..   Packing  House...!     61.. 

The  Filer  &  Stowell  Co.,  Machinery   !     41 

The  Fuller  A  Wsrrpn  Co..   Stoves   I     71 

The  Greene  Tel.  &  Elec.  Mfcr.  Co.  Telephones! I 

The  Gnirler   Llrhogranhlne   Co..    Lithographing! 1 

The  Hell  Kail  Joint  Welding  Co..  Steel  Tanks!     H.. 

The  Heinn   Speclnltv  Co.,   Albums   I ! 

The  Herold    Co.,    Printing    I. ...I 

The  Kazall  Mfg.  Co..  Bindery  !....! 

The  T,nvton    Co..    Packlnsr   House    I     7! 

The  Mprkel  Mfg.  Co..  Motor  Cycles  !      2!.. 

The  Miller  /fc  Sons  Co..  Roxea   I      9! 

The  Milwaukee  Blank-bk.   Mfg.   Co..  Bl'k  Bks.  I....! 
The   Milwaukee  Elec.    Ry.    &    Lt.    Co..    Power'     3! 

I       I 
The  Milwaukee  Elec.   Ry.   &   Lt.    Co..   Power..!....! 

The  Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Co..   Repnlr  Meters!  — ' 

The  MIlw.    Incandescent    Lt.    Co..    Mantles ' I 

The  MIlw.    Lithographing  Co..    Lithographing.! I 

The  Milwaukee    Mueller    Co..    Rollers I      l1.. 

The  Milwaukee    Sentinel.    Printing    I  —  I 

The  V    *  O    Comnnnv.  Fleet-''*   Annnratus 1      1'.. 

The  Model   &  Speclnltv  Co..   Machinery I      II.. 

The  Montgomerv    Bide..    Offices    f ] 

The  Morawetz   Co..    Furs    f....| 

The   Mnoiler  *  S^m*  Co..   Boxes   '      31 

Theohalt  *   Ehlert.  Purses,   etc I I 

The  Philn.  fc  Rendlnsr  Coal  #  Iron  Co..  Coal..!     31.. 

The  Prinz  A  Ran  Mfg.  Co..  Machinery I I 

Th*»  R.  J    PfAnjjj,  Co.  S   rlnf  Rc^'    etc 1      21 

The  Schwab  Stamp  &  Peal  Co.   Metal   Wks...! I 

The  Sentinel   Bindery,   Rook   Bindery- ' • 

The  Singer    Mf*.    Co.    Repairing    I I 

The  Speclaltv    Mfg.    Co..    Machinery    '  —  I 

The  Bun   Mfg.    Co.,    Ink   &  Carbon   Paper |....| 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 
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MILWAUKEE— Continued. 

The  Towell   Printing  Co.,   Printing 

The  Twentieth    Century    Press,    Printing   ... 

The  Whituall    Coal    Co.,    Coal    

The  Wollager    Mfg.    Co..    Furniture    

Thomas   Furnace  Co.,    Furnaces   

Toepfer.   W.  &  Sons,   Iron  Works   

Trenkamp,   F.  &  Co.,  Soap 

Trlnkner,    H.,    Wagons   &   Carrlagrs    

I'lrich,    Albert,    Carpet    Cleaning    

Union   Herrigerator  Transit  Co..   Refrigerators 

U.    S.    Envelope    Co.,    Envelopes    

IT.    S.    Gypsum    Co..    Patent    Plaster    

United    Web    Suspender    Co.,    Suspenders 

Cslnger.    Fred,    Sausage    

Van  Dyke  Knitting  Co..   Knitting  

Vaughn   Atlantic   Laundry   Co.,    Laundry 

Vaughn    Machine  Co.,   Machines,   etc 

Vera    Chemical    Co..    Chemicals    

Viltec    Mfgi     Co..    Machinists    

Vljsnjr,    Hornsteln   Co.,   Cloaks  &   Suits   

Voss,    IL,    Bindery    

Wadhanis  Oil  &  Grease  Co..  Oil  &  Grease 

Wagner.   A.   F.,  Architectural   Iron   

Waldeck.    Ed.    F.   &   Co.,   .Tewolrv    

WYillace.   Smith    &   Co..   Saddlorv    

Wallman    Mfg.    Co..    Oil   Tanks* 

Warlike    iN:    Co..    Jeweler    

Water  Heater   Mfg.   Co.,    Water   Heaters 

Weaver-Austin    Coal    Co.,    Coal    

Welngardt,    A,    Wool    Cards    

Welse.     Paul.     Upholstering    

Weisel    &    Co..    Sausage    

We'ss   &    Schmidt,    Pottery    

Wellauer  &   Hoffmann    

Worb.ich.    L..    Mineral    Wnter.    etc 

Wi  stem   Grip  &   Trunk   Co..   Trunks,   etc 

Western    Hardware    Mfg.    Co..    Iron    Reds    

Western    I/eather   Co.,    Heel    Leather    

Wiestern   Malleable  Iron   Wks..    Malleable   Iron 

Western    MTg.    Co..    Machine    Tools    

Western    Overall    Co..    Overalls   &    Jackets 

Western    Kawhlde    Belting    Co.,    Tanning*    etc. 

Western   Soda    Fountain   Co,    Soda    Water 

WVstfahl.   F.   &  Co..    File   Works  

Westlake.    Hunt.    Smith    &   Co..    Printing 

Westphnl.    <\    T.    II. .    Barber   S'-prdios 

West    Side    Mfg.    Co..   Sash    &    I)o!>rs 

Wetzel    Bros.    Printing.   ('«»..    Printing    

Whibivniwr  S»*«»i.   Mf;r.    Co..    Shoes   

Welnier,     E..    Upholstering)    

Wltnall   &   H.-idemaker   Sup.    Co..    Bldg.    Mat.... 

vViona,    A.    K..    Brush    Co..    Brus-hcs    

Wlesen    Heel    Co..    Metal    Heels    

Wilbur    Seed    Meal    Co..    Seed    Mesil    

Wilier    Mfg.    Co..    Door   &    Window    Screens.... 

Wilmans    Bros.    &   Co.,    Lithographing    

Winding  A:   Gazelscliap.   Tar   

Windsor    Mfg.    Co.,    Lead    Pip"    

Wisconsin  Central    By.    Co..    Transportation    .. 

Wisconsin   Furniture    Co..     Furniture     

Wisconsin  Iron    &    Wire    Wks.    Ornaui.    Iron.. 

Wisconsin  Knitting    Wks..     Knitting     

Wisconsin  Mach.  &  Mfg.  Co..  Marh.  Shops.... 
Wisconsin  Mai.  Iron  Wks..  Malleable  Iron... 
Wis.  Overall  Mfg.  Co..  Overalls.  Shirts,  etc... 
Woods    Steam    Laundry.    Laundry    
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


co    we 

•2.     I 


40 
34 

20 
96 
11  106] 
1|    85 

II      7 


15 


6 


1 

1 
1 
4 

1 


5|....j 
4|....| 
45|  161 
101  4 
3  .... 
239  1 
8|.... 


40 

40 

L0 

110 

42)  147J 

3     10 
•I      5 

.1        4 

206 

14 

3 

240 
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MI  LWAUKEE— Continued. 

Wrensch,  B.   F.,   Shoe  Factory    

Wright   &  Joys  Co.,    Printing   

Wright,  E.  &  Co.,   Bed  Springs   

Wrought   Washer  Mfg.   Co.,   V-asher   Works... 

Yewdale,  J.  H.,  &  Sons  Co.,  Printing  

loung,    Benj.,    Harness    

Young,   Churchman   Co.,   Printing    

Young  Specialty   Co.,   Savings  Banks,    etc 

Zepp,    Adam,    Brooms    

Ziegler,    Geo.    Co.,    Candy    

Zimmerman    Bros.,    Clothing    

Zimmerman  &   Schilling,    Printing   

Zohrlaut,  Herman,  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  

Zwengel,   Henry,   Jeweler    

Zwletusch,    Otto   Co.,   Soda   Water  Apparatus. 

Total     1 1257 1  527,45, -|i»723|54.-|2991 


Employes. 


o 

X3   DO 


Boilers. 


MINERAL  POINT,  IOWA  CO.— 

Graber   &  Thels,    Feed    

Ludden,    P.   C,   Ice    

Martin,    J.    C,    Feed    

Mineral   Pt.   Elec.    Lt.    Co.,    Elec.   Lights. 
Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,   Zinc  &  Acid   .. 

Mineral    Spring   Brewery,    Brewery    

Spensley   &   Uoare,    Creamery    

Total     


4331 

I1 

2!.J 

1 

2!.... 

1 

3|.... 

1 

31.... 

25 

4 

1981   2 

8 

5|.... 

1 

4|.... 

MONROE.    GREEN   CO.— 

Aberg,    Roy  J.,    Laundry    

Bordens  Condensed  Milk  Co.,   Cond.    Milk 

Fitzglbbons  Bros..   Carriage   Factory    

Green    Co.    Herald,    Printing    

Lang,   A.  &  Son,   Carriages  

Maurer,    Chas.,    Gloves    

Monroe    Brewery,    Brewery    

Monroe   l>ally   Journal.    Printing    

•  Monroe    Evening    Times.    Printing    

Monroe  Gas  Co.,    Gas  Plant   

Monroe  Electric  Lt.  &  Power  Co.,  Lt.  &  Power 

Monroe  Planing  Mill  Co.,   Planing  

Monroe  Sentinel,   Printing   

Swamp  Angel  Job  Printing,  Printing  

Total    


NASH,    BAYFIELD    CO.— 
Ashland,  Slsklwit  &  I.  R.  Ry.  Co.,  Shops. 


NASHVILLE.    FOREST   CO.— 
Rogers   Lumber  Co.,    Lumber 


38|      4|  . 


2 1 

r<\ 

21     2SJI. 


NEENAH.    WINNEBAGO    CO.— 

Aylward,   W.  M.  &  Son.  Foundry  4. 

Bergstrom    Paper   Co.,    Paper    10. 

Blair.   T.   B..    Printing   «  1 

Fox  Riv.    Val.  Gas  &  Elec.   Co.,   Gas   &   Elec. I  5  .. 

Jameson.    Robert,    Machinery    ]  II. 

Jersild    Knitting   Co..    Sweaters    4). ...J      6| 

Johnson   Bros.    Machine  Co.,   Machinery •  l'....|      5'. 

Kimberly  &  Clark  Paper  Co..  Paper  I  131      5!  215! 

Kroger  &  Lackman  Milling  Co.,   Flour 3|     2|    10|. 
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NEENAU— Continued. 

Neenah  Hoot  &  fcjhoe  Co.,  Boots  &  Shoes |, 

Neenah  Brass   Co.,   Brass    | 

Neenah  Brewery,    Brewery    j 

Neenah  Paper   Co.,    Taper    | 

Neenah  Stove   Works,    stoves    | 

Neenah  Times,    Printing)    | 

News  Publishing  to.,   x-rinting   | 

Wickert,  E.  T.f  Sash  &  Doors  

Total    


NEILLSVILLE,    CLAUK    CO.— 

Cash,   O.   R.,   Steam  Laundry,   Laundry 1 

Larson,    Pump   &    Windmill    Co.,    Windmills.. | 

Marsh,   A.   B.,   Co.,   Elevator   | 

Neilisvllle  Brewing   Co.,    Brewery    | 

Neilisvilie  Cash   Milling  Co.,   Flour   | 

Neilisvllle  City    W/ater    Works,    Water    

Neilisvllle  Electric  L.ight   Co.,   Lighting,   etc.. 

Neilisvllle  Novelty    Co.,    Bee    Hives 

Neilisvllle  Planing    Mill,    Lumber    

Neilisvllle  Times,    Printing    

Republican  &  Press,    Printing   

The  German  American,  Printing)  

Wisconsin  Furniture  Mfg.   Co.,   Furniture   ... 

Wolff  &  Komi  an,   Wagons   

Total    


NEKOOSA,    WOOD  CO.— 
The  Nekoosa  Paper  Co., 


Paper  &  Pulp 


NEW   LONDON,   WAUPACA   CO.— 

City  Water  Co.,  Wrater  

Foote,  A.  D.   &  Co.,   Flour   

Frelburger,  Geo.   &  'Sons,   Wagons,   etc 

Uatten   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   

Jensen,  A.,  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

Knapstein,   Theo.,  &  Co.,   Brewery 

Madsou,  H.  P.,  Machinists   

Model  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry   

New  London  Bottling  Works,  Mineral  Water 
New  London  Condensing  Co.,  Condensed  Milk 
New  London  Elec.  Lt.  Co.,  Light  &  Power — 

New  London  iron  Works,  Machinists   

New  London  Press,    Printing    

New  London  Republican,   Printing  

Page  &  Lyon  Mfg.  Co.,  Bee  Hives   

Wisconsin  Chair  Co.,  Chairs   

Total    


NEW  RICHMOND,   ST.   CROIX  CO.— 

Dlesen,   D.    C,   Cording   

Duer,  C.  J.,   Machinists  

Farmers'   Grain   Co.,    Elevator   

Jagjger's  Novelty  Works,  Wood  Working — 
New  Richmond  Elec.  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Light 
New  Richmond  Roller  Mills  Co.,  Flour,  etc. 
Plumington's  Monument  Works,  Monuments 

Republican- Voice,   Printing   

Richmond  Dairy  &  Cheese  Co.,  Creamery... 
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2 

3 

2 

3 

35 
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9 


12 


3 

i1 

4 
4 

1 
1 
2 

i 

i 

4 
113 


366 


•I      *l 


8 
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65 


3718 


35 

50 

100 


30 
20 
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18 
44/ 


80 
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10 
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36 
10 
15 
15 
80 

160 


75 
225 
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15 


120 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


Employes. 


Boilers. 


CD  CO 

ft.   O 

3- 


•  5 


NEW  RICHMOND— Continued. 

Superior  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery  .. 

Tracer  &  Barrett,    Wookworklng   .. 

Willow   Kiver   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 

Total    

NORTH   CRANDON,    FOREST   CO.— 
Bailey,  G.,  Lumber  , 


NORTH    MILWAUKEE,    MILWAUKEE    CO.— 
North  Milwaukee  Electric  Light  Co.,  Lighting 
Poppert,  Geo.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Susn  &  Doors   .. 

Schneider   Furniture   Co.,    Furniture 

Smith  &  Barns  Mfg.  Co.,  Pianos  

Wagner,  E.  R.f  Mfg.  Co.,  Hardware,  etc. 

Wisconsin  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Bridge  Iron 

Total  7 


OCONTO,  OCONTO  CO.—  , 

Alert  &  McGulre  Pickle  Co.,  Pickles  

Citizens  Electric  Light  Co.,  Lighting  

Gilke-Penalton  Co.,   Lumber   

Holt  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   

Oconto  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

Oconto  Canning  Co.,   Canning   

Oconto  Co.,   Lumber  

Oconto  County  Reporter,  Printing  

Oconto  Milling  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed   

Peoples  Land  &  Manufg.  Co.,  Electric  Plant. 

The  Enterprise,   Printing  

Water  Co.,   Water   

Total    


2 

\ 

3 

3 

16 


OCONTO  FALLS,  OCONTO  CO.— 

Cota,   Geo.,   Elevator   

Falls  Mfg.  Co,  Paper,  Pulp,  etc. 

The  Herald,   Printing   

Union  Mfg.  Co.,  Pulp  

Total    


ODANAH,  A&HLAND  CO.— 
Stearns,  J.,  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 


OREGON,   DANE   CO.— 
Barnard  &  Wilder.  Tobacco  Warehouse 

Cramer,  Jas.,  Machine  Shop  

Oregon   Observer,   Printing   

West  &  Spink,  (Feed  

Total    


OSHKOSH,   WBNNEBAGO.CO.- 
American  Grass  Twine  Co.,  Grass  Twine 
Arnold  Vinegar  &  Yeast  Co.,  Vinegar,  etc. 

Badger  Plating  Works,  Plating)  

Baldauf,  Louis,  Repair  Shop  

Ballard,  A.  W.,  Sons,  Co.,  Bicycles 

Banderobe-Chase  Co.,  Furniture  

Battis  Bros.,  Boilers  

Brand,  Robert  &  Sons,  Bank  Fixtures 


15 
198 
271 


20 


2.... 
901.. ..| 


535 


1 

3 

1 

.... 

5 

30 

.... 

406 

.... 

10 

5 

is' 

140 

.... 

3 

4 

2 

•  •  • . 

4 

.... 

3 

2 

2 

.... 

612 

21 

2 

192 

8 

3 

1 

45 

242 

9 

300 

.... 

27 

13 

3 

1 

2 

2 

33 

15 

100 

115 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

2 

.... 

177 

1 

12 

• .  • . 

24 

.... 

2. 
16  . 

200  . 
274  . 


2  . 
9*/ 

40 

3  . 
80. 

327 
542 


30. 

405 

10  . 

■  20  . 

140. 

7 

2  . 

4  . 

5  . 
2  . 

633 


2  . 
200 

4  . 
46 
251 


300 


40. 
3. 
3. 
2. 

48  . 


215  . 
1  : 
2. 

1  . 

2  . 
178 

12 
24. 


6 
10 


16 


10 


16 


6  400 
13  711 


100 


2  14 
3|  260 
-    100 

'75 

200 
649 


200 
200 
700 
75 
80 
600 

"80 
ISO 

180 
229t> 


)1440 


100 
1540 


700 


35 


400 


40 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STAT ISTIC&. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


■a  « 
an 
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OSHKOSH— Continued.  | 

Bucks t a fT-Kd wards  Co.,    Chairs,   etc | 

Campbell  &  Cameron  Co.,  Box  Fact' y  &  Lumber| 

Castle-Pierce  Printing  Co.,   Printing I 

Challoner,  Geo.,   &  Co..  Machinery   | 

Clark,   J.    J-..,    Carriages    j 

Cook  &  Brown   Lime  Co.,   Lime   

Crystal   Laundry,    Laundry    

Davis-Hanson    Co.,    Pumps    

Diamond    Match   Co.,    Matches    

Diamond  Sticky  Fly  Paper  Co.,   Fly  Paper  ... 

Doman,  H.  C,  Gas  Engines   

Duggan   Printing  Co.,   Printing   

Dunham   &    Co.,    Glue    

Edwards-lhrigi  Co.,  Mattresses  

Forewarned  Sleeve  Protector  Co.,   Sleeve  Pro- 
tectors     

FoHter-Lothman   MiHs,   Sash   &  Doors   

GiUen's  Laundry  &  Dye  Works,   Laundry,  etc. 

Glllinghnm   &  JSon,   Wagons    

Globe   Printing  Co.,    Printing    

Gould  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors  

GunsB   Bros.,    Wagons    

Hayes,  10.  B.,  Machine  Co..  Machinery  

Hicks  Printing  Co..  Printing  

Hollister,   Amos  &  Co.,    Lumber   

Horn  &  Allen   Co.,   Flour   1 

Jones  &  La  Borde,   Boats,  etc 

Kaufmann,    Chas.,    Repairs    

Kusche,    Edward,    Lime    

Lans,  Jos.,  Candy   

Mathwlg,  John,    wagons   

McMillan,  R.,  &  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Morgan  Co.,  The,  Sash  &  Doors  

Neville,    Thos.,    Carriages    

Novelty  Key  Tack  Co.,   Novelties   

Oshkosh  Bedding   Co.,   Mattresses    

Oshkosh  Brewing  Co..   Brewing  &  Bottling — 

Oshkosh  Brush  Co.,   Brushes    

Oshkosh  Box  Factory,  Cigar  Boxes  

Oshkosh  Clothing  Mfg.    Co.,   (  lothing   

Oshkosh  Electric   Light   &   Power  Co,    Light.. 

Oshkosh  Furniture  Co.,  Furniture  

Oshkosh  Gas  Light  Co.,  Gas   

Oshkosh  Grass   Matting  Co.,    Matting    

Oshkosh  Logging  Tool  Co.,   Tools    

Oshkosh  Machine   Co.,    Machinery    

Oshkosh  Muslin  Underwear  Co.,  Underwear... 

Oshkosh  Paint  Co.,   Paints 

Oshkosh  Shirt  Co.,  Shirts   

Oshkosh    Soap   Co.,    Soaps    

Oshkosh  Trunk  Co.,  Trunks   

Oshkosh  Water   Works.    Water    

Paine  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber.  Sash  &  Door*. ... 
Radford   Bros.   &  Co..   Lumber,   Sash  &  Doors 

Rahr  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery    

Ransom    Mfg.    Co .    Machinery    

Reliance  Boiler  Works.  Boilers  I 

Reliance    Flouring    Mills,    Flour 

Schmidt.  H.  P.,  Co.,  Flour  

Sohmlt  Bros.   Trunk  Co.,   Trunks   

Schneider.   Louis,   Bottle  Covers   

Schram,   A.  W.  &  Son.   Rockers  

Schulz,   Aug.,   &  Co..    Cooperage    

Star  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  Foundry  .... 
Starkweather,  The  R.  R.  Co.,  Woodworking  ..| 


J3£ 

51 


4 

1 
1 
7 
1 

8|. 
1 
7 
1| 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
16 
8 


•  !     l 


31 

4I" 
321 

io| . 

II. 

\\ 
I 

51 
II. 

51. 
7|. 


Employes. 


244 
95 
12 

45| 
119| 

20; 

II 

31; 

175| 

10| 

38 

5 
10 

9 

1 

171 

5 

5' 

11 

146 

5 

41 

29 

149 

4 

10 

3 

3 

5 

3 

188 

418 

20 

2 

6 

24 

7 

8 

8 

IS 

101 

20 

15 

5' 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

55 

5 

9401 

2071 

9 

10! 

7i 

8i 
114) 

111 
551 
2! 
22' 
43| 


310 
9b 
15 
45 

6,  125 


3 


COCft 


"9  CD 

a  *- 


Boilers. 


jS 

oft 


6 

3: 
29: 

20 
38 
5 
10 
13 

4 

171 

29 

5 

14 

151 

5 

41 

30 

150 

4 

10 

3 

3 

9 

3 

190 

428 

20 

2 

9 

24 

16 

16 

68 

18 

102 

20 

35 

60 

3 

50 

4 

4 

4 


31 

...I 

5| 

...  5 
201  960 
II  208 
5 
6 
10 
7 
8 

60   174 
29|    40 


41 


15 


601.... 
21.... 
221.... 
44| ... . 


400 
3   300 


1|    75 


40 


400 
80 


200 


40 


450 
100 


340 
765 


200 
1  "» 

■if"" 

2 
2 


970 
250 
185 


20 
240 
400 
1630 
300 


1  100 

I  150 
1|  100 

II  16 


I  10 

II  25 
1|  75 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


OSHKOSH— Continued. 

Stretch,  A.,   &,  Bros.,   Wagons   

Streicn,   Gabriel,   Wagons  

Termaat  &  Monahan,  Gas  Engines  

Times  Publishing  Co.,    Printing   

Thellen,  John,    Distimng  Co.,    Distillery    

Thiemann,   A.   K.f   Plating,  

Troy  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry   

U.  S.  Engine  Works,  Engines  

Walker  &   Challoner,   Machinery    

Warwick  &  Cole  Co.,  Elevators  

Wenrlch,   H.   P.,   Monuments   

Williamson  &  Libby  Lbr.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors. 

Wilson   Bros.,    Wagons    

Winnebago  Traction  Co.,   St.    Railway    

Wisconsin  Art   Glass  Co.,   Glass   

Wisconsin  Pulp    Plaster    Co.,    Pulp    Plaster... 

Wisconsin  Telegraph,  I'rinting  

Ziebell,   K.  C,   Patterns  

Total    


PARK  PALLS,  PRICE  CO.- 
Plambeau  Paper  Co..  Pnper  Mill 

Rieben,   Christian,   Lumber  

Winnebago   Realty   Co.,   Shingles 
Total   


PE8HTIGO.    MARINETTE    CO.— 
Parley-Lowe  &  Co.,   Lumber  &  Planing. 

Peshtigo  Plour  Mill  Co.,   Flour  

Pesntlgp  Times,   Printing   

The  Peshtigo  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   

The  Peshtigo  Milling  Co..   Flour  

Wisconsin  &  Michigan  Ry.  Co.,  Shops  .. 
Total  


PHILLIPS,   PRICE  CO.— 
Davis,  J.  R.,  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   .. 
Miller.  Geo.  P.,  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 
Total    


PLATTEVILLE,   GRANT  CO.— 

Boll,  W.  J..  Machine  Shop  

Capltitola   Mining  Co.,   Mining   

Crystal  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

Empire  Mining  Co.,  Mining  

Grindell  Brick  Co..  Brick   

Hibernla    Mining   Co.,    Mining    

Iloppe  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  

Lucky -four   Mining   Co..    Mining    

Plapp,  J.  D..  Butter  Tubs   

Plattevllle  Cheese  &  Produce  Co.,  Creamery. 
PlatteTille  Elec.  Light  &  Power  Co..  Light. 
Plattevllle  Foundry  &  Much.  Co..  Mach.   Shop 

Plattevllle  Lead  &  Zinc  Co..  Mining  

Plattevllle  Water  Works.   Water   

Schroeder  Feed   Mill.   Feed   

St.  Rose  Mining  Co.,  Mining  

Total  


Build- 
ings. 


a  to 
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£© 


1 
3 
1 
2 

5!. 

II- 

II 
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31. 
3'. 

81. 
21. 
2!. 
41. 
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Employes 


Boilers. 
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56 
24 
5 

29 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
4 

15 

200 

4 

58| 

12 
7 
8 
2 
4558 


400 

40 

440 


3 


2* 

II 


58 

30 
3 
2 
20 
3 
3 
4 

15 

200 

4 

60 
12 
16 
12 


52561  221 


..I  261. 

..!  301. 

..!  21. 

..]  31. 

..I  161. 

5|  164J 


170 

3 

4 

18 

2 

48 

245 


400 
401 
4401 


1 

19 
6 
18 
13 
101 
7! 

.1    101, 
.1      1! 

:!  Ii 

.1  261 

.!  30] 

..I  2! 

.1  3| 

•  1  16! 

3|  1671 


100 
7o 


30 


376 


800 


100 


110,- 


500 
12 


512 


500 


500 


10 
1010 


1130 
125 


10  1255 


10 
60 


.1      1! 


40 

1 
60 
20 
20 

320 

II  80 
II  60 
2|  200 

I.... 


14J  871 
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LAfcOft  AND  iKbUSf  RtAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  andJBusiness. 


PLYMOUTH,  SHEBOYGAN  Co.— 
Thurman,  *'.,  &  Co..  Machine  Shops. 

Pilfer  &  Co.,  Flour 

Plymouth   Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   ... 
Plymouth  Furniture  Co.,  Furniture  ., 

Schwartz  Mlg.  Co.,  Tables  

Total  


PORTAGE,   COLUMBIA  CO.— 

Buckley  &  Lelsch,  Tailors  

C.  &  H.  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry   

C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ky.  Co.,  Shops  

Crystal   Bottling    Works,   Soda   Water 

Epstein  Bros.,  Brewery    

Eulberg  Bros.,  Brewery  

Portage  Bottling  Co.,   Root  Beer,  etc 

Portage  City  Eiec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.,  Lighting 

Portage  City  Water  Co.,  Water  

Portage  Hosiery   Co.,    Knitting   

Portage  Steam    Laundry,    Laundry 

Portage  Underwear  Co.,   Knitting   

The  Democrat,   Printing   

The  Register,   Printing   

Wisconsin   Rundschau,   Printing   

York,  I.  W.,  &  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed  

Total  


PORT  EDWARDS,   WOOD   CO.— 
John  Edwards  Mfg.  Co.,  Paper  &  Pulp 


PORT  WASHINGTON,  OZAUKEE  CO.— 

Barth  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  Tables  

Gilson  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairs  

Gunther  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Brick  &  Tile  . 

Martin  &  Wester,  Plows  

Ozaukee  County  Advertiser,    Printing    .. 

Port  Washington  Brewery,    Brewery    

Port  Washington  Pilot,  Printing  

Port  Washington  Star,    Printing    

Port  Washington  Zeltung,  Printing  

Schumacher,   Frank,   Elevator  

Schunk  Brick  Co.,  Brick   

The  Port  Washington  Herald,   Printing 

U.   S.   Laundry,    Laundry    

Wisconsin  Brass  Co.,  Brass  

Wisconsin  Chair  Co.,  Chairs 


Build- 
ings. 


PRAIRIE    DU    CHIEN'     CRAWFORD    CO.— 

Benthln,  Chas.,  Repair  Shop  -.. 

Cherrier,  C.   P.,    Buttons  &  Shoe  Polish 

Fort  Crawford  Bottling  Works,   Soda  Water.. 

Fox  &  Favre,  Pearl  Buttons  

Hunting  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  

Kallna  &  Son,  Pearl  Buttons  

Knops   Bros.,   Pearl   Buttons    

Lechner's  Pearl  Button  Co.,  Pearl  Buttons.... 

Martner,  E.  ,T.,  Pearl  Buttons  

Prairie  City  Electric  Co.,   Lighting  

Prairie  City  Record,  Printing   

Prairie  du  Chien   Button   Co.,   Pearl   Buttons.. 
Prairie  du  Chien  Steam   Laundry,   Laundry — 


1 
1 
2 

1 

8 
3 

!: 

!' 

1 
1 

28 


I' 
Total    62 
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Boilers. 
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40 
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2  150 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


©  o 


Employes. 


a  Si 


Boilers. 


o  . 

-flu 

CO  * 


PRAIRIE  DU  CHI  EN— Continued. 

Prairie  du  Chien  Union,  Printing  

Prairie  du  Chien  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Woolen  CI. 

Rlenow  &  Morris,  Egg  Cases  

Schumann  &  Menges,  Brewery  

The  Curler,   Printing)  

Winger,  F.  L.,  Hour  &  Feed  

Total   


PRATT   JCT.,    ONEIDA   CO.— 
Sukey,  James,  Lumber  


RACINE,    RACINE   CO.- 

Adams,  E.  B.,  &  Son,  Bolsters  

American  School  Furniture  Co.,   School  Furn. 

Badger  Mfg.  Co.,  Skirts  &  Shirts 

Barker  Feeder  Co.,  Feed  Cutters 

Bell  City  Basket  Co.,   Baskets   

Bell  City  Mfg.   Co.,    Feed   Cutters   

Bell  City  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Sash,  Doors,  etc.. 

Bell  City  Steam  Dye  Works,   Dye  Works 

Brown,   W.  P.,   Mfg.  Co.,  Saddlery    

Camp  Furniture  Co.,   Furniture   

Carroll,  J.  C»  Coal  &  Wood  

Case,  J.   I.,  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Treshlng 

Machines  

Case  Plow  Works,  Plows  

Chalmers  &  Co.,   Foundry   

Chicago  Rubber  Clothing  Co.,  Rubber  Cloah'g 

Clancey,  J.  Fu  &  Co.,  Coal  &  Wood  

Collier,  T.  &  P.,  ironing  Machines 

Driver,  Thos.  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Eisendrath,  B.  D.,  Tannery   

Fiebuch,  Fox  &  Hilker,  Shoes  

Fish  Bros.  Wagon  Co.,  Wagons  

Fisher  &  Schweitzer,  Laundry  

Freeman,  Geo.  B.  &  Co..  Bits  

Freeman,  S.  &  Sons'  Mfg.  Co.,  Boilers 

Goehner,  Chas.,  Wire  Fence  

Graham,  F.  W.  Mfg.  Co.,  Patterns  

Gunther,  F.  Wut  Co.,   Sauerkraut  

Hartman  Trunk  Co.,  Trunks  


lechers    Mfg.    Co.,    Garments. 


Harvey  Spring  Co.,  Springs 
Hilker-Wlechers  Mfg.  Co., 
Hodges,  G.  &  Sons,  Machine  Shop 

Ho lbrook- Armstrong  Iron  Co.,  Foundry  

Imperial  Bit  &  Snap  Co.,  Bits  &  Snaps 

Johnson  &  tion,  Floor  Wax  

Journal  Printing  Co.,  Printing  

Kane,  Thos.,  Co.,  School  Furniture  

Lakeside  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Malleable  Iron... 

Lang  Mfg.  Co.,  Hardware  

Manufacturers   Ptg.    Co..    Printing    

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Wagons  

Model  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry 

Modern  Skirt  Co.,  Skirts  

Philbrook  Shoe  Co.,   Tanners,   Pacs 

Pierce  Engine  Co.,  Gasoline  Engines 

Plggins  Bros.,  Machinery   

Princess  Waist  Co.,  Waists  

Pugh,  W.  H.,  Coal  &'Wood  

Racine  Brass  &  Iron  Co.,  Brass  

Racine  Dally  Times,  Printing  

Racine  Furniture  Mffr  Co.,  Desks  
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16 
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7 
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15 
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22 

51 

15 

50 

3 

75 

18 

12 

20 
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35 
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Labor  and  industrial  statistics. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 
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RACINE— Continued 

Racine  Gas  Light  Co.,  Light  ' 

Rae  ne  Hardware  Co.,  Engines 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Incubators 

Racine  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,   Candy  Machines" 

n»o  S2  M^,e?b£  Ir<m,Co"  Malleable  Iron     .    ". 
Racine  Mangle  Co.,  Mangles  

r«°i„     MetaLSta,mP'  Co"  She°t  Metal  Stamp'* 
Racine  Novelty  Co.,  Ironing  Boards  ... 
Racine  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Co,,  Paper  Boxes'.'.:::: 

Racine   Paper  Goods  Co.,   £aper   Goods I 

Racine  Pole  &   Spring  Co.,   Bolster  Springs... 

§an£e  ?Hfrl??j:fttor  Co'  Refrigerators  ...  ' 

Racine  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Shoes 

Racine  Skirt  Co.,  Skirts  

Racine  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  Wagon'  Skeins ' .'." 

Racine  lop,  Dash  &  Cush.  Co.,  B'gy  Tops    etc 
Rae  ne  Traveling  Bag  Co.,  Traveling  Bags  . 

Racine  Trunk  Co.,  Trunks 

Racine  Wagon  &  Carriage  Co.,  Wagons. "" 
Racine  Water  Co.,  Water 

Racine  Woolen  Mills.  Shawls  '.'.". 

Roberts  &  Case,  Flour  ..  "" 

Roberts  &  Co.,  Stone  Work's".'.".' 

Schoen  Mfg.  Co.,  Cloaks 

Secor,  M.  M.,  Trunks  

Shoop,  Dr..  Family  Med.  Co..  Medicine".:.'. 

Stecher-Wfeber  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Tooktonlus,   EC.  Tanks,   Lugs  &  Springs...., 
The   Chas.    Alshuler    Mfg,.    Co.,    Overalls 

The  Commercial  Press  Co.,  Printing      .       I 

The  Metal  Stamping  Co.,  Dies  

The  Miller,  J.,  Shoe  Co.,  Shoes   /.///"///.'.'.'.'.'.[I 

The  Milw.  Elec.  Ry.  Co..  Power  &  Light 

The  Racine  News,  Printing  .. 

Waber  Mfg.  Co.,  Potato  Planters  ..'..'..'.'.'.'.'.*.'." 

West  Side  Laundry  Co.,   Laundry   | 

Wlndshlp  Mfg.  Co..  Pumps .. 

Wisconsin  Wheel  Works,  Bicycles  ...i:.::"!::: 
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1 
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1 
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Boilers. 
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21    60 


250 


'••••I. 


17 1 


18....       1|    40 
15|      21 1 


—  I    60] 
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Total 


RED  CLIFF',  BAYFIELD  CO.— 
Red  Cliff  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 


i:. 
il. 
ii. 

i  • 

2|. 
5  . 
II. 
II. 

II: 

159| 


21. 


a 
g 

| 
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i 
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6316(3 


(II      2 
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7 
>1 
5 
17 
5 
8 
9 
5 
0 
4 
0 

9 
2 

0 
'0 
)| 


175   1861 

V     17 


I        I 


REEDSBURG,  SAUK  CO.- 

Appleton  Woolen  Mills.  Woolen  Cloth I  51 

Church.   W.  L..  Furniture  2| 

Peas  Planing)  Mill  Co..  Tlanlng  &  Feed 3| 

Reedsburg  Brewery.  Brewery  3| 

Reedsbnrg  Canning  Co.,   Canning  4 

Reedsburg  Clothing  Co.,  Clothing  I  1 

Reedsbnrg  Creamery,  Creamery   I  l 

Reedsburg  Elee.  Lt    &  Wlater  Co.,  Lt.  &  Waterl  2 

Reedsburg  Flouring  Mill.    Flour   |  2 

Reedsburg  Marble  Works,  Monuments  I  21, 

Sanders,  A.  M.,  Wagons  I  21, 

Strampe,  A.  E.  &  Bros..  Laundrv  I  II. 

Theodore-Dlscot  Co..  Wagons  |  l|. 

The  Reedsburg  Times.  Printing  I I 

Vonwald  &  Son,  Machine  Shop  |  II. 

West  Side  Bldg.  Co..  Sash  &  Doors I  41.... I    W! 

Total   |  35|      4|  177| 


75   3'"Oi    10 

...      151 

2\    11| 

51 

231    29 

■ 
TO 


...I 


II 

...I 


201. 

SI. 

5). 
65 

9| 

51: 

3'. 

121, 
2!, 
2' 
21, 
3'. 
31. 


31 

...I 
...I 
...I 


S 
219f 


> 

SI. 

51. 

110|. 

291 

II: 

3|. 
121. 
21. 

51 
21. 
31. 
31. 


... 


I     101. 
88 1  265| 


2    150 
-      60 


275 


80 
800 
500 
375 

60 


50 
160 
150 
100 


150 

;i500 


95 


20 
60 

130 

10.- 

096 


300 


150 
20 
30 
35 


II  20 
2  300 
II    75 


.1. 


II    12 


.1. 


.1. 


2|    10|  642 
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Location ,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


Employes. 


RHINKLANDER,  ONEIDA  CO.— 

Brown   Bros.   Lumber  Co.,    Lumber   

Builders'  Hardware  Co..  Hardware  

Christianson,  M.,  Bicycles  

Couro,  A.  &  .Son,  Lumber  

Heckworthy  Construction  Co.,  Builders 

Herald,  Printing 

johnson-Hiuman  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

M.,  St.  P.  &  Sault  Ste  M.  Ky.,  Power  Ilonse. 

Model  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

New  North,  Printing 

Oneal,   J.    II.    Pinning    

Rhinelander  Brewing   Co..   Brewery    

Rhinelander  Iron  Co.,   Iron  

Hhlnelander   Lighting   Co..    Light   

Rhluelander  Mfg.  Co.,  Refrigerators 

Uhinelander  Paper  Co.,  Paper  

Robins  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Stevens  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   

Vindicator,  Printing  

Water  Works,  Water  

Total  


i 

0 

1 

1 

3 

6 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

I 


•  ••I 


KICK  LAKE.  BARRON  CO.— 
Barron  County  Handle  Factory.  Handles 

Boortz,    F.   S.   &  Co.,    Repair  Shop 

Chronotype,    Printing    

Jones  &  McClench.  Machine  Shop  

Knapp.  Stout  &  Co.,   Flour  

Kozel,  James,   Brewery   

Mereier,   C,   Lumber   

Nelson,  Peterson   &  Josephson,   Planing | 

Phoenix  Brewery.  Brewery  | 

Rice  Lake  t^n-rimery  &  Cheese  Co  ,  Creamery.. 

Rice  Lake  Leader,  Printing   

Rice  Lake  Lumber  Co..  Lumber  

Rice  Lake  Mlgi  Co.,  Woodworking  

Riee  Lake  Starch  &  Potato  Co..  Starch 

Rice  Lake  Water  Works,  Water  

Sandahl,  J.  A..  Whgous  

Total 


RICHLAND  CENTER.  RICHLAND  CO.— 

Durnford,  E.  VV..  Contractor 

llallin,  J.  B.,  Monuments  

J  nines.    N".    L..    Lumber    

Krou-kop,  A.   II..  Lumber  

Parferv,  A.  C.   Lumber  &   Excelsior   

Parrery.   A    C,   Flour  &   Feed    

Republican  &  Observer,   Printing  

Richland   Center   Water  Wks.    Water.... 
Snow   Bros..  Barrels,   Butter  Tubs  etc... 

Snow  White  I.nuudrv.  Laundry    

Strang.  (.;<*».  II..  Light   

The  Democrat.  Printing 

The  Rustic.  Printing  

Total  


RIPON.   FOND   III'   LAC  CO.— 
Ronton   He   (lennnln   Co..   Cloves   &    Mittens.. 

Haas.   John,   Brewery    

Heath   Ac    Hut7ke  Carriage   Co.,   Car.   &   Wagons 

Marshal,   B.   (L.    Repair  Shop   

Ripon  Knitting  Works.  Hosiery  &.  Cloves 

K'pon  Produce  Co.,  Creamery  


®  CO 

_  o 

°£ 


2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

5 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

54 

i 

I 

II.. 
II.. 
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1 
1 
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7  .. 

4  .. 

15  .. 

250  .. 

2 
150  .. 
12  .. 
3 
4 
40'*. . 
5|.. 
151.. 
6|.. 
751.. 
150  .. 
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150  .. 
1 
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1294 
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3|. 
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3 
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71 
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12| 
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5! 

28 1| 
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1  14 

2  100 
7    166 
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1     10 
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6 

75 
150 

1 

2 

11 

i1 
I 

150 
25 
40 
400 
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3 

5 
5 

300 
3o0 

6 
1304 

"30 

2 
42 
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2655 

3 
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3 
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12 

10 
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3 
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41 

li 
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3|. 

21 

89 


10|     20 
51.... 


6|. 

5|. 

101.... 
36|.... 


Io 
70 

bO 
8 
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111  9^0 


39 
50 

150 


21 1  lc53 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


h 
-1 


Em  ploy  es. 


Boilers. 


80 
24 


RIPON— Continued. 

RIpon  Roller  Mills,  Flour 

Rlpon  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

Schaefer,  W.  E.,  Mfg.  Co.,  Foundry 

Timms.  C.  J.,  Boxes  &  Veneer  

Total   


RIVER   FALLS,    PIERCE   CO.— 

DIers  Sheet  Metal  Works,  Sheet  Metal  

Fortune,  Geo.,  &  Co.,   School  Furniture 

Hemenway.  J.  S.  Co.,  Feed  

Lund.  A.   W.,  Wagons  

Prairie  Mills,  Flour  

Putnam,  VV.  IT.,  Flour  

River  Fnlisr  Kldg.  Mfg.  Co.,  Wood  Working 

River  Falls  Journal,  Printing 

Rlv.  Falls  L't.  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Light,  etc.. 

Smith,  Goo.  D.,  Wagons  

The  Times.  Printing  

Tnbhs  Medicine  Co.,  Laboratory  

I'lrlch.  F.  «.,  Tile 

Wisconsin  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  

Total  


RFSK,   DUNN   CO.— 

Kristensen.  N.  K.,  Tank  Works  

Farmers'   Co-operative  Dairy   Ass'n, 

Wisconsin  Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  .. 

Total  


Creamery 


SANHORN,  ASHLAND  CO.- 

McRrlde,  B.,  Lumber  

Sanborn  Cheese  &  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery. 
Total  


8ATTJ1T.  ONEIDA  CO- 
Keyn,  Henry,  Lumber 


SAWYER,  DOOR  CO.— 
Door  County  Canning!  Co.,  Canning 


SHAWANO,    SHAWANO   CO.— 
City  Eloc.  Lt.  &  Water  Wks..  Lt.      &  Water. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry..  Shops  

Dnnzel.  Frank.  Bottling  Works  

Enirle.  C.  F.,  Flour  

Keller.  F.  II..  Laundrv  

T-elj*    *    Dlll^n^^rp.    Elevntor    

Rnddant.  Emil  T..  Brewing  Co 

Schroeder.  U..  Wflsons  

Shawano  County  Journal,  Printing  

Woch^nblatt  &  Volksblatt.  Printing  , 

Wolf  River  Paper  &  Fiber  Co.,  Paper 

Total   


STTKHOYOAN.    SITEHOYGAN  CO.— 

Alnddfn  Soon  Co.,  Soans  

American  Hide  X*  Leather  Co.,  Leather. 
American  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairs  — , 


14 


I 

II. 
II. 

2i: 

1|. 
"P., 
2! 
H. 
II. 
II. 
19! 
321 
I 
I 
I 
..  I 
21 


3  . 
2, 

4  . 
15  . 

5  . 
3  . 
4 
3 

3|... 
4 

4 
3 
7 
2 
62 


10 
21.... 

12'.... 


25 


3  . 
8. 
2 
13 


25 


150 


100  50 

I 

I 

I 
31. 

11. ...I 
31....! 
41....! 
1!   21   8| 
21. ...I 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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.1 
1!  121. ...I  12!.. 


GO 
264 


35 
15 


40 
115 


31 

as 


60 


12 
72 
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3  225 

1!  80 


1!  80 
1!  10 
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II  80 
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I      31 

2!      51. 
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121  194" 
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11  1441 

21  1821 
1        ! 

3 
3 
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1511675 
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1        I 

11      V. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


r  Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings , 


IS 


Employes. 


s 

•£>  ee 


Boilers. 


Ss 


SITEBOYGAN-Contlnued. 

Badger  State  Tannin?  Co.,  Tannery  

Balzer.  John,  Jr.,  Wagons   

Big  Hat  Laundry.  Laundry  

Chicago  Parlor  Purn.  Co.,  Furniture  

Columbia  Shoe  Co.,  Boots  &  Shoes 

Crocker  Chair  Co  ,  Chairs  

Demokrat  Printing   Co..    Printing 

Dillingham  Mfg.  Co..  Ice  Boxes 

Excelsior  Steam    Lnnndrv.    Lanndrv    , 

Excelsior  Wrapper  Co..  Excelsior  Wrappers. 

Freyherg  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Frost's  Veneer  Seating  Co.,  Veneer   

Gnrton  Toy  Co.,  Toys  

Glohp  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,   Machines.. 

Outsell  Brewing  Co..  Brewery  

Howe.  L.  K..  Printing  

Jenkins  Machfnp  Co..  Machines  

Jung  Carriage  Co..  Wagons  &  Sleighs  

King,  Arthur.  Pianos 

Mnttoon    Mfsr.    Co.,    Furniture , 

McAnsh.  Dwyer  Co..  Storage  

Mnller.  H.  G..  Noveltlps  

Musical  Instrument  Mfg.  Co.,  Musical  Inst.. 

Novelty  Mfg.  Co..  Novelties  

Ontenbersr  &  Sonnemann.  Boilers  

Phoenix  Chair  Co..  Chairs  

Port  Huron  Salt  Co..  Salt  

Preuspler  jfr   Sons,   Comb   Cases 

Schrald  &  Co..  R.  H..  Boxes   

Bellinger.  Koss  Co..  Gloves 

Sheboygan  Brick  &  Tilo  Co..  Brick 

Sheboygan  Chair  Co..  Chairs   

Shebovean   Clp-nr   MoM    Co.,   Cigiar  Molds... 

Sheboygan  Coal  Co..  Fuel  

Sheboygan  Dallv  Journal.  Printing 

Sheboygan  Knitting  Co..  Knitting 

Sheboygan   Lt..  Power  &  Rv.   Co..   Light 

Sheboygan  Mineral  Water  Co..  Bottllne 

Sheboygan  Parlor  Furniture,  Parlor  Suits  ... 

Rb^bovsran   Stonm    Laundrv.    laundry    

Shohovimn    VolVsbla*t.    Printers 

Snratt.  Geo.  &  Co..  Chairs  

The  Albert  Landreth  Co.,  Canning)  

The  Globe  Kactorv  &  Machine  Co  ,  Foundry. 

The  K.  Schrelor  Co..  Brewory  

The  Jacob  J.  Vollrath  Mfp.   Co..   Foundry... 

The  Sheboygan  Telegram,  Printing  

TtvIc-.   otto  t...   Shoe  Co..    Poots  &   Shoes... 

Winter  Lumber  Co..  Lumber  

Zlmbal  *  Son    BHck  

Zimmerman.   E.   P..    Printing  

Zurholde  *  Co.,  Brick  

Total  


SHEBOYGAN  FALT  S    STTEROvr}.\N  CO.— 
BrfokuAr  Woolen    MWs   Co..    Woolen    Goods. 

Falls  Machine  Co..  Machine  Shops  

wichardfon  Bros..  ChMrs  &  Cheopo  Boxes  ... 

Wlrsse    Chas.  *  Co..  Tinner*  

Whlto  W*gon  Works.  Toy  Wagons  

Total  
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...|      1      SOI. 
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18|. 
31 

211 

151 
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16|. 
2001. 
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591 
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...I      21  751, 
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...I       2!  48'. 

5"       1!  3251 

II. ...I  71 

1I....I  1°l 

1'      II  1001 

II. ...I  231. 

11. ...I  II 

T....I  151 

471    50148171 

I        I  I 

I        I  I 

I        I  I 

I        I  I 

'      V  *°' 

«>l |  its  | 
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.'       II  ?il 

3|      3|  219! 
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751  4951    781 
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...I  2001    25 

41      61.... 

61    651      2 

...I    20|.... 

2|  2601.... 

101  2501    30 

21    ?7I 

371      4 
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...I  401... 

...I  6| 

...|  601      II 

...I  6501    561 

...I  121. ...I 

...I  20|....| 

...I  61. ...I 

...I  75|. ...| 

...I  201. ...I 

101  4301    281 

...I  421      21 

I  381. ...I 


...I  101.       . 

1751  235|    321 
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31  375 
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21  160 
II    30 
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1 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Namo  and  BasiuebS. 


SHELL  LAKE,  WASHBURN  CO.- 
Dionne,  J.  &  Son,  Woodworking)  1 


Shell  Lake  Co-operative  Creamery,  Creamery... i 

Shell  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  j 

Shell  Lake  Watchman,  Prlntiug  

Washington  Co.  Register,  Printing 

Water  Works,  Water  

Total  


SOLON    SPRINGS,    DOUGLAS    CO 
Gander,    Frank,    Lumber    


SOUTH   MILWAUKEE,   MILWAUKEE  CO.— 

Bucyrus  Co.,  Steam  Dredges  

Columbia  Mineral  Wool  Co.,  Mineral  Wool  .. 

Eagle  Horse-Shoe  Co.,  Horse  Shoes  

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Boxes  

Milw.  Elee.  Ry.  &  Lt.  Co.,  Light  &  Power 

Moore- W  hit  more  Co.,  Baskets  

Northern  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Wire  &  Cable 

Racine  Fire  Exting.  Co.,  Fire  Extinguishers. 

Schlpkowsky,    J.,    Woodworking    , 

South  Milwaukee  Lumber  Co.,  Pinning  , 

South  Milwaukee  Water  Works,  Water 

Stowell  Mfg.  &  Foundry  Co.,  Hardware 

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  Chain  Belts  

Total  


SOUTH  WAYNE,   LAFAYETTE  CO.— 
Flngleft,  C.  P.,  Creamery  


SPARTA,  MONROE  CO.— 

City  Steam   Laundry,  Laundry   

Eektiurt.  Fred,  Elevator  

Evans.  J.  \\\.  Sash  &  Doors  

Herald -Advertiser,  Printing 

McEachron   Roller  Mills.   Elevator  

Monroe  Co.   Democrat.   Printing  

Newton,  O.   I.,  Sons  Co.,   Lighting  

Sparta  Herold.   Printing  

Sparta   Iron  Works  Co.,   Machine  Shops. 
Spnrta  Sash  &  Door  Co.,  Kiish  &  Doors.. 

Sparta  Water  Works,  Water  

Total  


Si'OONER,   WASHBURN  ('(».- 
Spooner  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 


STANLEY.  CHIPPEWA  CO.— 

Cltv  Water  Works,  Water  1 

(roshnw  A:   Uiauquc,   Lumber   I  1' 

Orubb.    F.    S..    Flour    |  1 

Northern  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  |  11] 

Wfjtni.  v  C?*"ii!n«'rv  Co.  Creamery   I  II 

U.  S.  Leather  Co.,  Tannery  '  9| 

Total   I  24 


STAR    LAKE.    VILAS   CO.-  ' 

C.,  St     P..   Minn.   &  Omaha   Ry..   Pump  House|  1 

Salslch  A:   Wilson,  Lumber  ....• I  9 

Total  |  10 


3|. 
1.. 

7|. 
2' 

85,'." 
I 

I        I 


I  20' 

I  3| 

.|  2u.» 

I  3* 

,1  iroi 

.:  42.v! 


650  . 

20! . 

350  . 


5 

2  ... 
.    396!      4 

J      S.... 
2  1542       5 


650| 


350. 

20| . 
2!. 
60 
12 
16 


400 

8 

1547 


It.. 
175!.. 
176| . . 


1 

111    591. 

I 

I 

1 

10|. 


2  • 

20. 

3|. 

30-1, 

U'O''. 

4L\S' 
1  I 
,         I 

J  li- 
.1  1751. 
.|  176| . 


8 
8 
420 
6 
12 


454 


GO 


375 
160 
1000 
60 
200 
120 
160 


25 
150 
150 


25 


2400 


15 


20 


160 

207 


40 


I        I 
I 


1     *© 
1     30 

4'     lh\  700 
..'.      1!    25 
4'  600 
22i'l£35 


I 
I 

l|  20 
71  590 
8|  6» 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ing. 


J 

mi 

r-)^ ►IE  O 

p    -a 


Employes. 


8TETSONV1LLE,   TAYLOR   CO.— 
Elllngson,  C.  K.f  Lumber  


STEVENS   POINT,    PORTAGE   CO.— 

Bennet,  D.,  Bakery  

Central  City  Iron  Works,  Gas  Engines... 

Clifford  &  Fox  Lumber  Co..  Lumber  

Coye  Furniture  Co.,  Furniture  

Frost,   Miss  C.   J.f   Novelties   

Gazette,  Printing  

Jackson   Milling  Co.,   Flour  

Kashellek.   R.   F.,   Gas  Engines   I 

Kuhl.  Chas.  G.,  Soda   Water  

Mitchell,  W.  W..  Flour  &  Feed  

Mitchell,  W.  W.,  Lumber  

Pflffner  Co.,    Planing   

Plover  Paper  Co..   Paper   

Racine  Knitting  Co..  Knitting   

Rice,  John,  &  Bro.  Co.,  Foundry   

Rolnlk,    Printing    

Stevens  Point  Box   Co.,   Boxes   

Stevens  Point  Brewing  Co.,  Brewing  

Stevens  Point  Elf  c.   Light  Co.,   Light   

Stevens  Point  Journal.  Printing  

Stevens  Point  Water  Co.,  Water  

Week.  John.   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   

Western  Wail  Paper  Co..  Wall  Paper 

Wisconsin  Bedding)  Co.,   Bedding   

Wisconsin  Best   Laundry.   Laundry    

Wisconsin  River  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Paper  . 

Vetter  Mfg.  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors 

Total    . . .  / 


■i 


41       1 


\\ 
11. 

H. 
14!. 

21. 
21. 
2!. 
61. 


STILES,   OCONTO  CO- 
Anson-Eldrldge  Co.,  Lumber 


STOUGHTON.    DANE  CO.— 
American   CIgnr  Co.   Tobneeo   Warehouse.. 

-Amm"ndson.   Peter,   RIcveles   

Cltv  Water  Works.  Water  

Conn,  Jacob  &,  Co..  Tobacco  Warehouse.... 

Pullman  Bros..  Tobacco  Warehouse   

Diamond   Laundrv,    Laundry   

Green.  M.  C.  Tobaccn  Warehouse  

Gunderson,  Osmund,  Tobacco  Wnrehnuse  .. 
TTalverson  *c  PrlUers.  Tobneeo  Warehouse 

Hemslng,  O.  IL,  Tobaceo  Warehouse   

Johnson.  M.  B..  Wagons  &  Repairs  

Tee.    O.    C.    Tobacco   Warehouse 

Mandt  Wacen  Co..  Wagons  

Mldgard.   A..   Printing  

Olson.  N.   K.,  Wagons   

Peterson.   S..   Wagons    

Roe.  O.  K..  Tobacco  Warehouse  

S*oncrhton  Gonrler.   Printlne  

Stoughton  Milling  Co.,  Flour  

Stonghton  Wagnn  Co.,  Wagons   

The  Hub.  Printing  

Vlnjem.  L.  N\,  Boxes  

Total   


I    98 


241. 

!       I 


;■ 


I  8 
1! 

»■ 

- 

■ 
i 

140 1 
<l 

: 

r, 

: 

7" 

.. 

91! 
291 
181 
4! 
1411 
231. 


*■ 


H 

P- 


2    12 

JO     ' 
2|      7 

. 

i' 

21 

»l  2( 
4!    4* 
1!    31 
II      A 

as 

. 
I 

40 

2|    20 
251    J  - 


11 


•  I 


...I 
91  SS6I 


101  If 
193' 1079 


I 


J  1351.. 


I        I 

I 


135 


261 

II. 

1!. 

II. 

1!. 

1'. 

1! 

5! 

11. 

?'. 
52f 


lo 


Boilers. 


10 


801    701  150 

31. ...I      3 

2!....! 
10!    301    40 
20|. ...I    20 

II      21      3 
20!    15!    35 

5!    20|    25 

9!....!      91 
32!    151    47'.... 

1!....!  1!.... 
331  xl\  45!  4 
340!      2134?!.... 

II....!      1'.... 

6!....!      «'.... 

51....!       K!.... 
20!    30!    50!.... 

3»....!      3!.... 

5!....!  51.... 
W      ?1  200! 

31      2!      5!.... 

5!....!  5!.... 
S02[  2OO'10O2|    30 


» 


120 


5 
100 


180 


40 
90 
80 
360 


50 


100 
160 
240 


200 
300 
150 
100 
40 
300 

so 

3512863 
I 


I   I 


.1. 


.1. 


2|  160 


.!. 


.!. 


21  235 

..!.... 
..!.... 

...I.... 

21  230 
..!.... 
....... 

6!  625 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS   INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


STURGEON  BAY,  DOOR  CO.— 

Lyon  Bros.  &  Co.,   Elevator   

Pankrantz  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  

Relmlt  &  Walters,   Ship  Yard   

Shaw,  A.,  &  Co.,   Flour  

Sturgeon  Bay  Wagon  Co.,  Wbgmis  

The  Reynolds  Preserving  Co.,  Canning 

Tutis  &  Brandlse,  Elevator  

Washburn  &  Co.,   Lumber  &  Planing  .. 

Washburn  &  Co.,   Elevator  

Totai   


SIPERIOR,   DOUGLAS   CO.- 

Amenla  &  Sharm  Land  Co.,  Elevator  

American  Bedding    Co.,    Bedding    

American  Grass  Twine  Co.,  Grass  Twine  

American  Ship  Building  Co..  Ship  Building  ... 

American  Heating  Co.,  Steam  Heating  

Baldwin    Laundry,   Laundry    

Broadway   Laundry,    Laundry   

Brown  Hoisting  Co.,  Hoisting  

Buffalo  Oil  Co.,  Oil  

Carlson  Bros.,   Roofing  

Clarion    Citizen,    Printing    

Cowdln,  H.  F..  Sash  &  Doors  

Cowie  Bros.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Daily  Leader.   Printing   

Downs,    1)..    Patterns    

Duffy,  J.  A.,  Carriages  

Duluth-Superior  Traction  Co..   Power  

Enterprise  Laundry  Co.,   Laundry   

Evening   Telegram.    Printing    

Frankman   Bros..   Pile   Drivers    

Geyser  Bottllngi  Works.  Bottling  ■. 

Globe   Elevator  Co.    Elevator   

Great   Northern   Elevators.   Elevators   

Great  Northern  Ry.,   Flour  Sheds   

Great  Northern   Ry..  Shops  

Hall   Elevator  Co.,  Elevator  

Holmes  Bros.  Co.  Roofing  

Hotel  Superior.  Power  House   

Johnson,   H.,    Shop 

Klinkert  Brewing  &   Malt  Co.,   Brewery    

Lake  Superior  Bag  Co..    Bags    

Lake  Superior  Contracting  &  Dredge  Co.,  Con 

tract Ing.  etc 

Lake  Superior  Terminal  &  Trans.  Co.,   Shop... 

Longer  Bros..  Shingles  

Lehigh  Vallev  Coal  Co.,  Docks  

Martin.   L.    R.   Shingles    

Mast.  R.  C,  Bindery  

Mullen,    Win  ,   Sawing   

National   Boiler  Works.   Boilers   

North  American  Telegraph  Co.,  Telegraphing.. 

Northern  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery   

Northwestern  Fuel  Co.,   Fuel   

iVorthwestern  Machine  &  Boiler  Works,  Mach. 

Pelllster.   C.    D..   Co..   Woodworking   

Penn.   Win..  &  Co..   Stone  

Rogers  &   linger.  Planing  

"ns*.   J.    L  .   Co ..   Elevator    

Ross,   P..   Bicycles  

S^bofield     Edw..    X-   Co..    lumber    

Shunn,   W.   H..   Woodworking   

Silver,  Tonsberp  &  Co.,   Printing  

Skamur,  G.,  Show  Cases  


Build- 

ings. 

d 

a. 
9 

O  z  , 

OC 

9   i 

^t 

Cc 

a  3 

231 


•!    i| 


31. 
II. 

II- 

il: 

H. 

II. 

II 

17!. 

II. 
1!. 

41. 
21. 


II. 

31. 
11. 
II. 

1|. 


Employes. 


2 
5 
5 
4 
5 

2 
5 

2 


60 


50 


8 

I     20 

.   1^5 

.  1500 

■  5 

4 

10 

82 


2 
7 

5 
4 

3 

'5 
3 

0 

0 
■■0| 
6 
5 
3 
2 
8 
30 

100 
12 
IS 
40 
25 

6 
10 
401 

51 

201 

29V 

6S| 

51 
50| 
251 
101, 

2' 

2?S| 

lot 

71 

4|. 


10 


8 

25 

250 

1500 

15 

14 

70 

22 

8 

5 

5 

25 

10 

19 

2 

7 

5 

20 

35 

451 

3 

40 

75 

250 

600 

6 

15 


Boilers. 

% 

u 

u 

O    . 

* 

—  u 

XI 

-.  e 

c 

«  9- 

p 
'A 

3& 

40 


40 


21.... 
II      9|.... 
35     651      3 


1001 

121.... 
IS!.... 
401.... 

251 

4     10|      1 
101.... 
40| ... . 
51      3 


160 
60 
40 


600 


840 


200 
950 


70 


46 
60 


500 
45 


700 
600 


450 
160 


240 

ioo 

60 
100 

40 

45 
400 

25 


40 
50 
175 


I    20! ....  |      2 
I  2<«l      21    1^'14 
I     651. ...I      21    65 

I   m"'2\'"i\"i& 

I  5*1.  ...I  II  65 
I  10!. ...I. ...|.... 
I  ?l....l....|.... 
I  225!  2!  51  350 
I    10!....!....!.... 

I    -zi — I  —  r — 
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ESTABLISHMENTS   INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  and  Business. 


Build- 
ings. 


ceo 

P 


HrPERIOR-Contlnued. 

Slender  &  Dittiner,  Carriages  

Superior  Boiler  Works,  Boilers  

Superior  Broom  Works,   Brooms   

Superior  Creamery  Co.,  Creamery   

Superior  Iron  Works,  Iron  

Superior  Mfg.  Co.,  Builders'  Supplies  

Superior  Rug  Mfg.  Co.,  Rugs  

Superior  Water,  'Light   &   Power  Co.,   Water. 

IJ.  S.  Gypsum  Co.,   Gypsum   

Webster  Mfg.  Co.,  Chairs  

Wedits,  H.,  Brushes 


Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  Telegraph 

West    Superior   Bedding   Co.,    Bedding    , 

Whitney  Bros.,  Contractors  

Wilcox,  D.  B.,  Woodworking  

Wright  Foundry  &  Machine  Wtorks,   Foundry 
Total  


SPRING,   OCONTO  CO.— 
Surlng  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 


THORP.   CLARK   CO.- 

Boardman,  E.  A.,  &  Sons,  Lumber  

Cirkle   Mfg.    Co..    Staves    

City  Water  &  Electric  Co.,   Water,  etc.. 

Colby  Bros.,  Feed  &  Lumber  

Total  


TOMAH.   MONROE  CO.- 

C,   M.  &  St.   P.   Ry.   Co..   Shops  

Clark,  W.  II.,  Flour  &  Feed   

Durant,  J.  W..  &  Son,  Machine  Shop  

Farmers'  Co-operative  Butter  Ass'n.  Creamery 

Goodyear.  C.  A.,  Lumber  

Hill  &  Reynolds.  Furniture  

Schultz,   W.  H.,   Flour  &  Feed   

Tomah  City  Elec.  Light  W'orks.  Light 

Tomah  City  Water  Wrorks,  Water  

Tomah   Herald.   Printing   

Tomah  Journal,   Printing   

Tomah  Monitor,  Printing  

Total   


e 


Employes. 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 

8j  3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
134 


I 

10 

8 

3 

5 

1    35] 

451      5 

2|      3 

101 

12 

225]    25 

i1.." 

121      3 

100'.... 

6!.... 

25 

4383    297 


V.. 

91 

i2i !! 

2.. 

5!:: 

II.. 
H-. 
I'.. 
2L. 
321.. 


45|. 
2 

i   « 

I  163 

i      31 
5| 

4f 


It. 

I  2| 
.!  31. 
.1  31. 
.1  2371 


73  jo 


Boilers. 

I 

.S 

p 

I& 

x 

10 
8 
3 
5 

35 

50 
5 

10 

12 

250 

3 

9 

15 

100 

G 

25 
4680 


30 


451. 

421: 

1641. 


109 


I 

I  I 

TOMAHAWK,  LINCOLN  CO.—                                  I  I 

Bay  Mill  Co..  Lumber  I  6". 

Bradlev  Lumber  Co.,   Lumber  I  61. 

E'rn  and  W'rn  Tannery  Co..  Tannery  !  2'. 

Farmers'   Lumber  Co..   Lumber    '  2'. 

Marinette.  Tomahawk  A   W.   Ry.,   Shops   I  2|. 

Mitchell   Hotel.   Steam   Plant   '  I1. 

The  Neal.   I).  C.  #  C.  A..  Wood  Co..  Klndllngl  II. 

The  Tomahawk.  Prlntlnrr     I  V. 

The  Tomahawk  Leader.  Printing  I  1]. 

Tnmphflwk  ExccNIor  Co  .    Excelsior    '  3'. 

Tomahawk  Iron  Works.   Iron   '  PI. 

Tomahawk  Pulp   &   Paper   Co..    Pulp   &    Paper1  4'. 

Tomahawk  Stave  A-  Veneer  Co..  Staves,  etc — '  3'. 

Tomahawk  Stonm   Tnundry.    Laundry    I  II. 

Tomahawk  Water  Works,  WTater   I  1'. 

Total   I  39|. 


I  I 

I  I 

!  I 

.!  ion1. 

.!  220". 

.!  10'. 

. ■  201 . 

.1  6!. 

.'  21. 

.1  351. 

.1  41 

.1  II 

.»  251. 

.1  16'. 

I  •>">! 

..'  10'. 

.'  1! 

J  ?'. 

•I  377| 


I        I 


61. 

Jl: 

31. 

31. 

3'. 

21  239'. 


I  ! 
..I  100'. 
.J  220'. 
..I  10'. 
..!  20'. 
..I      61 


II  51 

1'  *>' 

..'  ?r.' 

..I  16 

.'  y 

".'.I  !<►' 

3'  4' 

..I  2' 

5|  3821 


12 


15 


40 


75 
425 


40 
50 


8557 


80 


75 
120 
160 

50 
405 


120 
20 


20 

340 
20 
45 
160 
120 


.J    16|  845 

!        I 
I 


I        I 


I        I 


..I      1| 


41  400 

61  600 

II  50 

1|  75 


....1. 

i 

'"21 
....1. 

11  1"0 

11     50 

...1.... 

...J....'.... 

....'     21  i°r» 
....'     il  ion 

....'       3|  1SO 
...J       V  160 

..!       1|  120 
2 1     22:2010 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Mama  a  ad  Badness. 


TRAMWAY,  DUN~N  CO.— 
KIrkland  Brick  Co.,  Brick 


TWO    RIVERS,    MANITOWOC    CO.— 

Aluminum  Mfg.  Co.,  Novelties  

Aluminum  Sign  Co.,  Signs  

Hggers,  F.,   veneer  Seat  Co.,  Veneer  Seats... 

Fuler   Hosiery   Co.,   Knitting   

Hamilton    Mfg.   Co.,    Printers'    Supplies 

Knhlonberg  Bros.,  Gasoline  Engines  

Mueller  Bros.  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

Two  Rivers  Knitting    Mill,    Knitting    

Two  Rivers  Mfg.  Co.,   Lumber  &  Planing 

Two  Rivers  Mfg.    Co..   Wooden  Ware   

Two  Rivers  Municipal     Water    &     Light     Co. 

Water,  etc , 

Vandernil.  E.  J.,  Canning  Co.,  Canning 

Western  Steel  Gate  Co..  Gates 

Zulu   Hosiery  Co.,   Hosiery   

Total   


Build- 
tags. 


Employes. 


1 
1 

6  . 

2  . 

13f 


WASHBURN,   BAYFIELD   CO  - 

Akley  &  Sprague,  Lumber  

Fowler-Jacobs  Co  ,  Lumber  

Hines  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Kentfield  &  Lamoreaux,   Boxes   

Northwestern  Fuel  Co..  Fuel   

Nye,  Jenks  &  Co..  Elevator  

Standard  Steam  Laundry,   Laundry   

Steinert,  A..  &  Co.,  Machine  Shop  

Thompson  Lumber  Co..   Lumber   

Washburn  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,   Light 

Wnshburn  Machine  Works,   Repairs  

Washburn  Steam    Laundry.    Laundry    ( 

Total   I    2< 


WATERTOWN,     JEFFERSON     AND     DODGE 
CO.'S— 

American   Malting  Co..   Malt   

Archie,  J.  J.,  &  Son,  Monuments 

Badger  State  Bottling  Works,  Soda  Water.... 

Rlefeld.'  Otto  Sc  Co..   Machine  Shops 

Brandt-Dent  Co..  Gas  Fixtures  &  Cashiers 

Dornfcld-Kunert  Co.,  Machine  Shops   

Hartlg.    Wm.,    Brewery    

ir^nrv.   Tra   L..   Co..   Paner   Boxes I 

Jahnko  Creamery  Co..  Creamery  I 

Kehr  &  Gevors,  Machine  Shop   I 

Koenig.  R.  P.  &  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed I 

Kohl.  P..   Dyoing  | 

Lemmerhirt,   H.   &   Co..   Cooperage    | 

Lewis.    G.    B..    &   Co..    Bee  Supplies... I 

N«»w   Method   Steam    Laundry.    Laundry    I 

Nlenow-Bnrsinfffr.    Machine    Shops    I 

The   Ga/ette.    Printing    ] 

The  Glohp  Milling  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed   i 

Times    Publishing    Co..    Printing    I 

Watertown   Electric   Light   Co..    Lighting I 

Watertown  Fonndrv    Co.,    Foundry    I 

Watertown  Gas  Light  Co..  Gas   | 

Watertown    Grain    Co..    Elevator I 

Watertown  Republican,    Printing    | 


> 


4^ 
221 


1ft 
15 


:■;: 


1371    2*i 


SB 

25<K, 
50.. 

rti' . . 

hi:, 

21 

v.. 

100L< 
4 


74U 


8 

© 


50 


n 
190 
30 

m 

88 
;&io 
■» 

:; 

1::.- 

0 

2G 
1*14 


-«i 

■-- 
-11 

SO 

.:;, 

3 

•1 

100 

4 

? 


201 36 

12]...  f    12 


s 


f    151... .     Ifi 
.J    F4 

..1    :;n 

l    311  1€6!  UV    301 


49 
541 

301. 


8.... 


Boilen. 


o  . 

A  u 


120 


125 
20 
240 


28 


350 


30 


900 
250 

200 
160 


2275 


1880 

100 

1550 

53 

400 

700 

12 

12 

700 

160 


20 
5579 


245 


8 
15 


.1 


II  50 
61  310 
II    40 


2( 

6I 

641 

21 


51. ...I  1| 
41  II....!. 
.1  8|....|  1|  100 
.1  21. ...I  II  5 
.1  61... .|... .].... 
51  691  71  21  120 
31  51.... I  II  8 
51. ...|  51....!....!.... 
31....!  31. ...I... J.... 
14!....!  141. ...I  21  205 
61.  ...|  61....!... .1.... 
7|. ...I      31  180 

-71 j 1  —  . 

61. ...I      1|    40' 

51  —  I 1 

S| 1 1 


Tl I 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location,  Name  anc*  Bnsiooes. 


»o  * 

Qeo 


mo 


Employes. 


WATERTOWN— Continued. 

Watertown  Steam    Laundry,    Laundry    

Watertown  Table  Slide  Co.,  Table  Slides 

Watertown  Water  Works,    Water   

Watertown  Weltbuerger,  Printing  

Wells,  M.  D.,  Co.,  Shoes  7. 

Wlens,  A.  K.,  Brushes  

Total    


WAUKESHA,    WAUKESHA    CO.- 

Blalr  Bros.,    Foundry   &  Machines 

Brimmer,  J.  J.,  Elevator  

Helntx  Mineral  Spring  Co.,   Bottling  

Milwaukee- Waukesha    Brewing    Co,    Brewery 
Modern  Steel  Structure  Co.,   Steel  Structures. 

The  Waukesha  Arcadian  Co.,  Bottling  

Waukesha  Malleable   Iron   Co.,   Malleable  Iron 
Waukesha  Mfg.  Co.,  Boxes 


White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Co..  Bottling 
White   Rock    Mineral   Springs,    Bottling. 


Wilber  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber,  Sash  &  Doors... 
Total    


WAUPACA,    WAUPACA    CO.— 

Central   Lumber  Co.,    Lumber   

City  Water  Wbrks,   Water   

Fallgalter  Bros.  Roller  Mills,  Flour  

Nelson,  A.  G.,  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber  

Nelson,  A.  U.,  Co.,   Feed   

Pioneer  Foundry  Co.,  Foundry   

Republican,    The,    Printing    

Strelow   &  Trachte   Co.,   rCeamery 

Union  Starch   Co.,  Starch    

Waupaca  Electric  Light  &  Ry.  Co.,  Light,  etc. 

Waupaca    Post,    Printing    

Waupaca  Record,   Printing   

Total  


WAUPUN,   FOND   DU   LAC   CO.— 
Althouse-Wtoeeler   Co.,    Agricultural    Mach.... 

Atwood  &  Vesper,  Creamery   

Breyer   Bros..   Tanks    

City  Water  &  Light  Co.,   Water,  etc 

Henry,   I.   L.,  Co.,   Boxes   

Kobe.    L.    P.,   Elevator   

Morris,   J.   S.,   Carriage   Co ,    Carriages,    etc.. 

Olson,    Ole,    Plows   

Rexwlnkle  &   Glebrick,   Elevator   

Scany,    John,    Brewery    

Schafer-Hartgerink  Co.,   Umbrellas   

Troy  Laundry,    Laundry    

Wells,  M.  D.,  Co..   Shoes   

Zimmerman,   F.   F.,   &  Son,   CarringrR 

Total    


WAUSAU,    MARATHON    CO.— 

Badger   Laundry,    Laundry    

Barker  &   Stewart,    Lumber    

Central    Wisconsin,    Printing    

Chicago  Excelsior   Co.,    Excelsior 

Covey,    W,m..    Bottling    

Curtis  &  Yale,   Lumber  


4  . 

2  . 
1 

3  , 

3 

68 


11 
2 
1 
1 

If. 

!]■ 
4  . 
1 
26 


.!      1 


9 
4 

10 

36 

160 

15 

200 

7 

50 

50 

40 

525 


5 

1 

i 

22 
2 

146 


It 


10 


it" 

2 

6 


Boilers. 
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u 

(4 

o,; 

2 

-a  • 

ti 

52 

p 

cu 

a 

H 

91 

4 

10 

46 

150 

15 

200 

7 

51 

51 

40 

536 


2 
7 

41.... 
15].... 
31.... 

251 

31 

4| 

51.... 
15|    35|    50|.... 
4|      2|      6|.... 


301!    49 

16|... 
4541    95 


3501.. 

151. 

549'. 


51      71.... 
1391      1|140|.... 

41  II  5|.... 
131. ...I  13L... 
I. ...I      31 


30 

40 

160 


30 
1616 


35 


280 
200 
30 
325 
20 
40 
40 
85 
1015 


10 


25 

80 
140 


255 


90 

20 

30 

160 


40 


16 

520 


13 


1     30 

51  400 


75| . 


1|  100 
.1. 


75 |      9|      2|  150 
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LAfcOft  ANt>  iNDtttSf  RtAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location.  Name  and  Business. 


WAUSAU— Continued. 

Curtis  &  Yale  Co.,  Sash  &  Doors  

Dreyer   &   Sons,    Bottling   

Jfrepsel,  J.   A.,   Machine  fchop   

Good wiille   Bros.,    Boxes   

Herald   Printing  Co.,   Printing   

Karas,   8.,  Machine  Shops   

Kickbush    Holler   Mills,    Flour    

Marathon   (»ranlt.»  Co.,   Stone   

Mathle  Brewing  Co.,   Brewery   

McKachron    Roller   Mills,    Mills    

Mortenson,  Jacob,   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber   ... 

Murray,   J.   1)..   Mfg.   Co.,    Machinery    

Philosopher  Press,   The.    Printing   

Kecord,   The  Dally.    Printing   

Kemmel   Bros..   Bottling   

Ruder,    Geo.,    Brewing    Co.,    Brewery    

Sen  went,    KofHki,   Aug.,    Lumber    

Stewart,   Alexander,   Lumber  Co.,   Lumber 

Stolzer.   Paul   F.,   Printing   

Underwood  Veneer  Co.,  Veneer  

C.   S.    Leather  Co.,   Tannery    

Wausau  Box  &  Lumber  Co.,   Boxes  

Wausau  Klcetilc  Light  Co.,   Light,  etc 

Wausau  Kxrelsior    Co..    Kxcelslor    

Wausau  Laundry  Co..   Laundry   

Wfousau  Novelty    Co..    Novelties    

Wausau   Pilot.    Printing    

Wausau   Quartz   Co.,   Sand    

Wan.-au  Sand  Paper    Co..    Sand    Paper    .  ... 

Wausau  Water   Works.    Water    

Wausau  Wochenblatt,    Printing    

Werheim  Mfg    Co.,   Saish   &  Veneer   

Wisconsin    Box    Co.    Boxes    

Yunke    &    WWse,    Woodworking    

Total     


Build- 
ings 


o>2 

•a  * 
an 


WAUWATOSA,    MILWAUKEE    CO.— 

Bark,    F.    H.,   Upholstering   

Castalia    Bottling   Works,    Bottling    

Lentz.    A.,    Woodworking    

Manegold.  A.  F.   &  L.,  Stone   

Milwaukee   Pickle  Co.,    Pickles    

Monarch   Stone  Quarrj-,    Stone    

Northwestern    Chemical    Co..    Chemicals    

Wauwatosa  Milling,  Fuel  &  Lumber  Co..  Mill 

lng,    etc.  - 

Wauwatosa  Weekly    News,    Printing    

Total    


WEST    ALLIS.    MILWAUKEE    CO.— 

Allls-Chalm^rs    Co.,    Machinists    

Kearney  &  Trecker.  Machinists  

Prescott  Steam    Pump   Co.,    Pumps    

Rosenthal  Corn  Husker  Co.,   Huskers  

The   Milwaukee    Electric    Co.,    Power    

Tobln.   Gerllngpr  Steel  Casting  Co.,   Foundry. 

West  Allis  Malleable  Iron  &  Chain  Belt  Co.   . 

Total    


WEST    PEM).    WASHINGTON    CO.— 

Adam.   Kuethaer,    Roller   Mills   

C.   &  N.  W.   Ry.,   Shops   


1 
2 

4  . 
1  . 

1  . 

3 

2  . 

3 
5 

9  . 
5 
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2 
6 

6 

1, 

13, 

I: 

5! 
H 
61 

i: 
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7|. 

3J 
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BoUen. 


li 


388| 
4|. 
3|. 

115| 

3| 

a- 


i 

o  * 


2    :»0:    23 

,::|  fc. 

10|  12.,  i    27 

1|      4j.... 


..I    4b| 


14 

20! 

81 

43 

3 

8 

2 

15 

lb 

230 

7 

124 


..|  2 
1|  6 
If  46 
1|  15 
20 
HI 
45 
4 
9 
2 
15 

...j    lo! 
230| 
71 


135 
4 

16 
5 

70 
6| 
6\ 

25| 
4! 

3! 

70 
...|  58 
...I  12! 
121823 


91  1 
6L... 
9}.... 

18|. ... 

8l.... 

I].... 

II.... 

1  .... 


12 

SI: 

21. 

5'. 
43 


2 
5 
26L... 

20|.... 
50 
60 
5 


177|. 


20!. 

50;. 

601. 
5  . 


I         I 


177 


14PO'. 

60| . 

1.VSI 

IS;. 

225. 

151. 


, . .  |l400 

...      60| 

21  190 

...I  18j 
25'  250| 
...I    15' 


.J  12f» |  1251 

412031      27  2038. 


r    i:    5|....i 
l|. ...I     l!....! 


10 


12i 

132|. 

16'. 
23|. 

i    701     11 

■      8j      ~ 
61 
25 


II      4 

...|    70 
1|    59' 
...|    12 
5018751    99 


it 


480 


46 

30J 


10 
150 

60 
100 


285 
60 


120 
40 
4C0 

300 
150 
180 
440 
80- 
23 
145 


?5 
76 


30 

160 

125 

20 

45C3 


75 
10 
175 
GO 

60 


440 


F  IfOO 
II  65 
21  150 


121 
21' 


3    400 

11     «* 

2|  200 

1412340 


FACTORY  INSPECTION. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED. 


Location.  Name  and  Business. 


WEST  BEND-Contlnued. 
Enger-Kress  Pocket  Book  Co,  Pocket  Books.. 

Maxou  &  Dow,  Creamery   

Pick-Fohn   Co.,   Shop   

Schmidt  &  Stork,   Wagon  Wlorks  

Sllberzahn  Bros.,  Iron  

Sllbersahn    Mfg.    Co.,   Agricultural   Much 

West  Bend  Brewing  Co.,  Brewery  

West  Bend  Co-operative   Creamery,   Creamery 

West  Bend  Knitting  Mills,  Knitting  

West  Bend  Pearl  Button  Co.,  Pearl  Buttons  .. 

West  Bend  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry  

Total   


Build- 
ings. 


WE8TBORO,  TAYLOR  CO.— 
Frank,  Aug.  H.,  Woodworking  . 
Langenberg  Brick  Co.,  Brick  ... 
Westboro  number  Co.,   Lumber 
Total   


WEST  SALEM,   LA  CROSSE  CO.- 

Nonpariel-Journal,    Printing    

Neahonoc  Electric  Light  Co.,  Lighting 
Total  


WHITEWATER.  WALWORTH  CO.- 

Emplre  Milling  Co.,  Flour  &  Feed  

Juill  &  Sheppard,  Feed  

KUnger  Brewery  Co.,   Brewery   

Union  Produce  Co..  Creamery  

Wevher  &  Sons,  Wagonn  &  Carriage* 

Whitewater  Elec.  Lt.  &  Power  Co.,  Lt.,  etc... 

Whitewater  Gazette,  Printing)  

Whitewater  Register,  Printing  

White  water  Robe  Tannery  Co.,  Tannery   ... 

Whitewater  Steam  Laundry,  Laundry   

Wisconsin  Dairy  Supply  Co.,  Dairy  Machinery 
Total    


WINDSOR,   DANE  CO.— 
Bane's  Tobacco  Warehouse,  Tob.  Warehouse.. I     1 


WOODBORO,   ONEIDA   CO.- 
Wood,  Geo.  E,,  Lumber  Co.,  Lumber 

WJOODRVFF,  VILAS  CO.— 

C.  &  N.   W.  Ry.    Pump  Station  

Winkler,   Cash,   Lumber   

Total   


1. 

1 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
21 


6| 
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«;.. 

-41.. 
1  .. 
1  .. 
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12 

1 
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4  . 

6  . 

4 

2 
28 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 
10 
68 


....|    10|      4 


6|... 


1  ... 

1  ... 


100 


4 

6. 

4 

2 

28 1 

4 

4 

7 

3 

4 
11 


14 


100 


2  .... 
15  .... 

17| . 


£ 
o  . 

u 


30|    90|      7|....| 


40 


80 
330 
12 


15 
537 


40 
610 
650 


1  39 

1  20 

II  10 

2  275 


12 

15 

10 

372 


600 


10 
75 
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LABOR  AND  INDUS? RIAL  StATIStflCd. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED— SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES. 


E 

p 


City  and  County. 


Abbotsford,  Clark  Co.  ... 

Abrams,  Oconto  Co 

Algoma,   Kewaunee  Co.    . 

Antigo,  Langlade  Co 

Appleton,   Outagamie  Co. 


Arbor  Vltae,  Vilas  Co. 
Ashland,  Ashland  Co. 
Athens,    Marathon   Co. 
Bangor,  La  Crosse  Co. 
Baraboo,   Sauk   Co.    ... 


Barksdale,   Bayfield  Co. 

Barron,  Barron  Co 

Bayfield,  Bayfield  Co.  .. 
Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co. 
Beldenvllle,  Pierce  Co.   . 


Belolt,   Rock  Co 

Benton,  La  Fayette  Co 

Blk.   Rlv.  Falls,  Jackson  Co. 

Boscobel,   Grant  Co 

Breed,   Oconto  Co 


Brodhead,  Green  Co.  ... 
Brokaw,  Marathon  Co.  , 
Brooklyn,  Green  Co.   ... 

Bushman   

Burlington,   Racine  Co. 


Cameron.  Barron  Co 

Carrollville,    Milwaukee    

Cedarburg.  Ozaukee  Co 

Chilton,  Calumet  Co 

Chlp'wa  Falls,   Chlp'wa  Co. 


Clintonville,  Waupaca  Co. 

Colfax,   Dunn  Co 

Columbus,  Columbia  Co.    . 

Corliss,  Racine  Co 

Crandon,  Forest  Co 


Cudahy.  Milwaukee  Co.   ... 
Darlington,   Lafayette  Co. 
Delavan,  Walworth  Co.   ... 

De  Pere,  Brown  Co 

Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co 


Dorchester,  Clark  Co 

Drummond,    Bayfield    Co.    . 
Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire  Co., 

Edgerton,  Rock  Co 

Elcho.   Langlade  Co 


Elkhorn,  Walworth  Co. 
Elkmound,  Dunn  Co.  .. 
Ellsworth,  Pierce  Co.  . 
Evansvillo.  Rock  Co.  .. 
Flfield.  Price  Co 


51      Fond  dn  Lac,   F.  du  Lac  Co. 
£2  I  Fort  Atkinson,   Jefferson   Co. 

53  Glle.  Iron  Co 

54  I  Gillett.   Oconto   Co 

55  J  Grafton,   Ozaukee   Co 


£ 
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cu 
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JO 
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14 
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11 
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40 

83 
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28 

33 
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I 
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4751        951      570!.... j 

225! '      225!     101 

45'  11        46'      5! 

18 |        45|        63|      6| 


£5 
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3 


33  .... 

200|.... 

296|     2414|  103 

574'     11921     15 

....|        35'.... 

I  ! 

71        401.... 

5'.... 

45!.... 

336!.... 

101.... 


21 
103| 


wo 

45 
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800 

9563 

400 

8140 

478 

140 


375 
286 
1190 
897 
92 

4086 
530 

110 
286 


20 


165 

14 

1075 

75 
2300 
350 

241 
1054 

245 
125 
665 
300 
610 


3500 
190 
395 
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5j      250 
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31 
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4i 

il 
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Cm 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED— SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES. 


'?Ml 


2 


Ciry  and  County. 


o  P. 


Bttild- 

iogs 


Employes. 


Boiler*. 


t 

o 

©8, 


2* 


56 
57 
68 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 
U 
75 


Grand  Rapids,  Wbod  Co. 
Green  Bay.  Brown  Co.  .... 
Hartford,  Washington  Co. 

Hay  ward,  Sawyer  Co 

Hazelgreen,    Grant    Co.    . 


Hazelhurst,  Oneida  Co. 
Houghton,  Bayfield  Co. 
Hudson,  St.  Croix  Co.   . 

Hurley,  Iron  Co 

Iron  River,  Bayfield  Co. 


Irvlngton,  Dunn  Co , 

Janesville,   Rock   Co 

Jefferson,  Jefferson  Co 

Jeffris,    Oneida   Co 

Johnson's  Creek,  Jeff'n  Co.. 

Kaukauna,    Outagamie    Co. . . 

Kenosha,  Kenosha  Co 

Kewaskum,  Washington  Co, 
Kewaunee,  Kewaunee  Co.  .. 
Kilbourn  City,  Portage  Co... 


76  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Vilas  Co 

77  La  Crosse,   La  Crosse  Co 

78  •  Lake  Geneva,  Walworth  Co. 

79  Lake  Nebagamon.  Doug.  Co. 

80  Lancaster,  Grant  Co 


86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

101 
102  I 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107  I 
308  I 
109  I 

no  | 


Laona,   Forest  Co 

Lena,   Oconto  Co 

Lenox,  Forest  Co 

Madison,  Dane  Co 

Manitowoc,   Manitowoc   Co.. 


Marengo.  Ashland  Co 

Marinette,    Marinette   Co  . 

Marshfleld,  Wood   Co 

Mason,  Bayfield   Co 

Mauston,  Juneau  Co 


Mayvllle,  Dodge  Co 

Medford,  Taylor  Co 

Menasha.   Winnebago  Co.. 

Menomonie,  Dunn  Co 

Mercer,  Iron  Co 


Merrill,   Lincoln  Co 

Milwaukee,    Milwaukee   Co.. 

Mineral  Point,   Iowa  Co 

Monroe,  Green  Co 

Nash,  Bayfield  Co , 


15  61 

61|  146 


16 
5 
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18 

5 

4 


34 
7 
7 

9 

6 

35 

12 

9 
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115 
71 
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8 
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13 
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80 
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65 
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231 

75 
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50 

23 
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3758 

34 
171 

13 

240 
3172 

26 
306 

18 

400 

22 

10 

1683 

1450 


191 

253 

1302 

664 


Nashville.  Forest  Co I 

Neenah.    Winnebago  Co I 

Nelllsville.   Clnrk  Co I 

Nekoosa,  Wood  Co 

New  London,  Waupaca  Co...! 

New  Richm'd.  St.  Croix  Co.." 
North  Crnndon.  Forest  Co...! 
North   Milwaukee.   Mllw.   Co.1 

Oconto,  Oconto  Co ! 

Oconto  Falls,  Oconto  Co.   ...| 
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68F1257I 
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601 
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209 
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30 
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18 
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10 
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11 
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609 
1140 

100 
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140 
1110 
650 
840 

140 

3604 

1329 

250 

100 

1930 
6579 
360 
560 
120 

700 

8175 

395 

400 

280 
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50 
3564 
4612 

50 

4827 

1800 

900 


1916 
1713 


125? 
700 


3560 

747    80030 

91      795 

121      747 

301. 

1001. 
371?! 
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2 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED— SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES. 
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HU 
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156 
157 


Odanah,  Ashland  Co , 

Oregon,   Dane  Co 

OshKosh,   Winnebago  Co. 

Park   Falls,    rrice   Co 

Feshtigo,   Marinette  Co.   .. 


r39 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


Phillips,  Price  Co 

Pla.tteville,    Grant   Co 

Plymouth,  Sheboygan   Co.    .. 

Portage,  Columbia  Co 

Port  Edwards,  Wood  Co.   ... 

Pt.  Washington,  Ozaukee  Co. 
Pr.  du  Chlen,  Crawford  Co... 

Pratt  Jet.,  Oneida  Co 

Racine,  Kaclne  Co 

Red   Cliff,   Bayfield   Co.    .. 


Reed8burg,  Sauk  Co 

Rhlneiander,  Oneida  Co 

Rice  Lake,  Bnrrou  Co 1 

lOchland   Center,    Rlchl'd   Co 
Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co... 


River  Falls,  Pierce  Co.. 

Rusk,  Dunn  Co 

hail  born,   Ashland  Co.    . 

Satult,  Oneida   Co 

Sawyer,  Door  Co 


Shawano,   Shawano  Co 

Cheboygan,  Sheboygan  Co.. 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Sneb'n  Co. 
Shell  L-ake,  Washburn  Co.. 
Solon   Springs,    Douglas  Co.. 

So.  Milwaukee,  Milw.  Co.... 
So.  Wiayne,  La  Fayette  Co.. 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co 

fcpooner,   Washburn  Co 

Stanley,   Chippewa  Co 


Star  Lake,   Vilas  Co.    .... 
Stetsonvilie,    Taylor   Co. 
Stevens  Pomt,  Portage  . 

btiles,  Oconto  Co 

Stoughton,   Dane  Co.    ... 


Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co. 
Superior,    Douglas   Co. 

Suring,    Oconto    Co 

Thorp.   Clark   Co 

Toinah,  Monroe  Co 


4|       4|....| 
90|  3401    3d) 

3j      5| 
6|     14| 


2|     lbj. 
16|     44| 


I         I 


b|     8| 


'I 

16|     28 1       3 

1|      5|....| 

15|    521      81 
19|    3l|      2| 

II      1|..-.| 
88|  159|    631 

"       21....J 


II 

17 1  35] 

20|  £4|      lj 

16|  23 I      2| 

13|  2b I      1| 

10|  19|      4| 

14J  Hi      si 

-  5|....| 

2|  ' 
II 
11 
I 


2|....| 
2|....| 
6L...| 

I         I 

11|  32 l      2| 

5b l  47  J    50 1 

5|  3|      3| 

tf|     Hi 1 

1|  2|----l 

I  I         I 

13|  70|      2| 


n! 

1 
19 

....| 

1| 

1 

....| 

61 

24 

2! 

10 

1 

11 

2 

.... 

■i.i\ 

9a 

9 

1| 

24 

.... 

221 

52 

6 

9i 

23 

1 

68 

134 

15 

11 

4 

41 
12| 

5 
32 

.'.'.'.' 

Tomahawk,    Lincoln   Co | 

Tramway,    Dunn   Co 1 

158  I  Two   Rivers,    Manitowoc   Co. 


Washburn.   Bayfield  Co. 
Watertown,   Jefferson   Co.    ..j 
I 

Waukesha,    Waukesha   Co I 

Waupaca,    Waupaca   Co | 

Waupun,  Fond  du  Lac I 

Wausau,    Marathon   Co I 

Wauwatosa,   Milwaukee  Co..| 


15 

39 

....1 

1 

& 

....! 

14 

35 

9| 

12 

24 

30 

68 

14 

l 

11 

-20 

1 

4I 

12 

39 

11 

14 

26 

1 

40 

149 

12 

9 

53 

2 

300] 1 

33|   15 l 
45&&J   69&| 


12^1 

244 1 

440 1 . 
1641 
741 
1261* 
136| 
J 


158 
4| 

55! 

4&1 


10| 


173 
10| 

6601|    1232] 
125| I 

177J        88 
1294| 
287| 
fc9|  6 

llfi I      143 

62|         2 

13 1 

12| 

26| . 
100 1 


J 


12 
691 
43 


182 1 

4817| 

219| 

»»l 

81 1 

1       I 

1542 1  5| 

11 1 

4*1        111 

10| I 

4*8| I 


1761 . 

30] . 
886) 
135). 

802 


193 


200 


250|        50 
43831      297 

30 1 

571 

237  2 


377 

1 

5J 

50 

I 

1371 

24o, 

740 

6 

448 

146| 

525 

11 

63 

5 

454 

95 

1825 

50 

177 



Boilers. 


— , * 


300|      71 

48|....l 

5256|  221] 

1281      4] 

245|....l 

4401  6 
167[.... 
83|      4 

2841  26 
140|      2 

8541    41 

218  .... 

I0|.... 

'      3|  219 

125: 

•51      2| 
258       7 

31:::: 
3:::: 


•••I 

50       [&)|. 


J      8|  S52 

-21      4 

-5|.... 

«l 1 

1547|    14) 
1|....| 

5611. ...I 

io|....| 

42*>|       4| 

I         I 

^|::::| 

1079 1    31 1 

135|....j 
1002|     30[ 

300|    40- 

46^0j  109 

30f.... 

57)      8 


536| .... 

68'.... 

549|.... 

1875      99 
177.... 


61      700|.... 

...1 1      4 

93|  10486|    40 

7  J  612|  1 
111     1010       3 


6 
11 


6 

6 
7 
4 

10 
1 


5 
16 


10 

1255 

14 

871 

12 

562 

6 

720 

17 

1389 

9 

610 

1 

50 

95 

10095 

3 

300 

10 

642 

42 

2655 

21 

1353 

9 

552 

6 

264 

5 

115 

2 

60 

2 

72 

3 

200 

3 

240 

15 

1675 

85 

8370 

7|      626 
9|      454 

1| 


25| 

1 
3 
1 
22 

5 

2 

3b 

8 
6 

9 
8* 

If 

6 

16 


3821      2  22 

501....  2 

1614J  124i  23 

746!      3 1  47 

594     49)  30 


2400       3 

15|.... 

2071      7 

40|.... 

133bj      1 

610|.... 
120|.... 
2a63|  7 
590| . . . . 
625     19 

84o|      4 

85b7|    29 

801.... 

405L... 

845J      4 

20101      4 

120( 

2275 !  5 
5579  1 
1616     12 


1CU5 
265 
882 

4503 
440 


3 

8 
6 
11 
3 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  INSPECTED— SUMMARIES  BY  CITIES. 


City  and  County. 

| 

3 

« 

•* 

J 

Baild- 
ings. 

Employes. 

Boilers. 

u 

a 

d 

21 

■8 

B 

27 

..." 

9 

4 

21S24 

3 

si* 

3~ 

a 

0 

Z 

I 

o 

166 
167 
168 
168 

West  Allis.   Milwaukee  Co...[     7| 

|  West  Bend,  Washington  Co..|    13 

Westboro,   Taylor  Co j     3 

m 

21 

.... 

2031 
201 
138 

3 
68 

10 
100 
17 

130729 

2058 

,      26S 

138 

5 

77 

14 

100 
17 

152563 

,-••,  8 

2340 
537 
650 

i 

1  i7 

1  S 

1 

170 
171 

Whitewater,   Walworth  Co... 

11 

1 

30 

1 
6 
2 

6854 

2 
1227 

4 
3 

6285 

1      8 

372 

172 
173 

Woodboro,  Oneida  Co 

Woodruff,  Vilas  Co 

Total    

1 

2 
3029 

6 
2 

3316 

600 
86 

307627 

1253 

In  the  3,029  establishments  visited  by  the  inspectors  and 
tabulated  in  the  above  tables,  158,81-8  laborers  were  employed. 
This  is  an  average  of  over  51  to  the  establishment,  Out*  of 
every  100  of  these  employes  4  were  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  14  were  females  and  82  males  over  16  years  of  age.  Classi- 
fied as  to  "children"  and  "adults,"  there  were  6,285  of  the 
former,  which  is  3.96  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  152,563  of  the 
latter,  which  equals  96.04  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


Number,  i  Per  cent. 

1 

Number  of  male  perpons  over  16  years  

130,739             82.30 

Number  of  female  persons  over  16  years  

1       21.824    |         13.74 

6,285    1           3.96 

Total    

1      158,848            100.00 

|  Number.  I  Per  cent. 


Number  of  persons  over  16  years 
Children  under  16  years  


Total 


152,563 
6.285 


158,848 


96.04 
3.96 


100.00 


There  were  8,081  buildings,  k>r  an  average  of  2.67  to  each 
of  the  3,029  establishments  inspected.  The  average  number 
of  buildings  to  each  establishment  is  larger  outside  Milwaukee 
than  in  Milwaukee.     This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
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the  larger  cities  various  branches  of  any  industry  are  com- 
monly placed  under  a  single  roof,  while  the  opposite  is  true 
in  the  country  districts. 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  INSPECTED  AND  AVERAGE  iTO   EACH 
ESTABUSHMENT. 


Classification  . 


Milwaukee   

Outside   Milwaukee 


Total 


Buildings. 

Average 
to  each 
estab- 
lishment 

Number. 

Percent. 

2.60 
2.69 

1,784 
6,297 

22.08 
77.92 

2.67 

8.081 

100.00 

In  the  following  five  tables,  the  number  of  "wooden," 
"brick,"  "iron*  or  steel,"  "stone,"  and  the  "total"  number  of 
buildings  occupied  by  the  3,020  establishments  visited  by  the 
inspector,  both  in  "Milwaukee"  and  "outside  Milwaukee,"  are 
classified  as  to  height.  The  number  of  wooden  buildings 
found  in  Milwaukee  varies  from  1  seven  stories  high  to  505 
one  story  high,  while  the  number  outside  Milwaukee  varies 
from  1  six  stories  high  to  2,260  one  story  high,  and  the  total 
for  the  state  ranges  from  1  seven  stories  high  to  *2,774  one 
story  high.  The  variation  in  the  relative  proportion  of  build- 
ings, whether  in  "Milwaukee,"  "outside  Milwaukee,"  or  in  the 
state  at  large,  is  but  slight.  That  is,  67.42  per  cent  of  the 
wooden  buildings  in  Milwaukee  are  one  story  high,  64.84  per 
cent  outside  Milwaukee  are  one  story  high  and  in  the  state  at 
large  65.3  per  cent  of  the  total  are  1  story  high.  Nearly  the 
Same  relations  are  maintained  throughout  the  remaining  six 
classes.  I 

There  were  067  brick  buildings  inspected  in  Milwaukee  and 
2,434  outside  Milwaukee,  making  a  total  of  3,413  in  the  state. 
Nearly  one-half  the  brick  buildings  in  Milwaukee  are  three 
stories  or  over,  while  but  little  more  than  one-seventh  of  those 
outside  Milwaukee  are  three  or  more  stories  high,  and  but 
one  reaches  the  seven  story  mark.  For  the  state  as  a  whole, 
only  one  brick  building  out  of  every  four  is  over  two  stories 
high. 
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The  numlber  of  iron  and  steel  buildings  plus  the  mtmber 
built  of  stpne  forms  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
inspected.  There  are  only  243  of  the  former  and  177  of  the 
latter.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  iron  or  steel  buildings  are 
outside  Milwaukee  and  nearly  87  per  cent  of  these  are  under 
three  stories  high.  All  but  5  of  the  stone  [buildings  are  out- 
side Milwaukee  and  about  80  per  cent  of  these  are  two  stories 
or  less.  j 

Of  the  total  number  of  buildings  inspected,  70.46  per  cent 
of  those  in  Milwaukee  are  under  three  stories  high,  while  about 
00  per  cent  of  those  outside  Milwaukee,  and  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  for  the  state  are  under  three  stories. 

NUMBER  OF  WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 


Classification  . 


One  story  — 
Two  stories  .. 
Three  stories 
Four  stories  . 
Five  stories  .. 
Six  stories  ... 
Seven  stories 


Total 


Milwaukee. 


Number. 


505 
204 
30 
6 
2 
1 
1 


Percent. 


749 


OUT8IDE 

Milwaukee. 


N  amber. 


67.42 
27.24 
4.01 
.80 
.27 
.13 
.13 


2,269 

982 

195 

42 

10 

1 


Percent 


64.84 
28.06 
5.57 
1.20 


100.00 


3,499 


100.00 


Total. 


Number. 


Percent. 


2,774 

1,186 

225 

48 

12 

2 

1 


4,248 


65.30 

27.92 

6.29 

1.13 

.29 

.06 


100.00 


NUMBER  OF  BRICK  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

One    storv    

281 
234 

28.70 
23  on 

1,392 

651 
291 
78 
19 
2 
1 

57.19 

26.75 

11.95 

3.20 

.78 

.09 

.04 

1,673 
885 
473 
215 
91 
46 
22 
7 
1 

49.02 

Two    stories    

25.93 

Three    stories    

182     1      18.59 

137    |      13.99 

72    |        7.36 

44     f        4.49 

21    1   '    2.15 

7    1          .72 

1    1          .10 

1                  | 

13.86 

Four  stories   

Five  stories  ' 

6.30 
2  67 

Six    stories    

1  35 

Seven  stories  ' 

.64 

Eight   stories    

.20 

Nine   stories    

.03 

1 

1 

Total   

979    1    100.00 

2,434    ')    100.00 
1 

3,413 

100. CO 
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NUMBER  OP  IRON  AND  STEEL  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

N  amber. 

Percent. 

Numbsr. 

Percent. 

70.31 
16.15 
4.69 
1.56 
2.08 
2.08 
.52 
1.05 
1.56 

Number. 

Per  cent . 

One    story    

22 
7 
5 

12 
2 
2 
1 

43.14 
13.73 
9.80 
23.53 
3.92 
3.92 
1.96 

135 
31 
9 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
3 

167 

38 

14 

15 

6 

6 

2 

2 

3 

64.61 

Two  stories  

15.64 

Three  stories   

5  76 

Four  stories    | 

6  17 

Five  stories  

2  47 

Six  stories'  

2  47 

Seven  stories  

.82 

Eight   stories    

.82 

Nine   stories    

1.24 



1 



Total    

51    ' 

100.00 

192 

100.00 

1 

243 

100.00 

NUMBER  OF  STONE  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total . 

Number 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

One  storv   

3         fiA.no 

u1 

52.32 

93 

48 
27 
7 
2 

52.54 

Two  stories  

1 
1 

20.00 
20.00 

47 
26 

7 
2 

27.33 
15.12 
4.07 
1.16 

27.12 

Three  stories 

15.25 

Four  stories    

3.96 

Five  stories  

1.13 

I 

Totnl    

5    |    100.00 

1 

172    |    100.00 

1 

177    1 

100.00 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 


Milwaukue. 


Number.  Per  cent 


One  story    I  811 

Two  stories   [  446 

Three   stories   |  218 

Four  stories    j  155 

Five    stories    ]  76 

Six   stories    !  47 

Seven  stories   I  23 

Klirht   stories    I  7 

Nine   stories    |  1 

Totnl    !  1,784 


45.46 

25.00 

12.22 

8.69 

4.26 

2.63 

1.29 

.39 

.06 


OUTSTDR 

Milwaukee. 


N amber. !  Per  cent. 

I 


Total. 


Number. 


-I- 


1,711 
521 
130 
35 
7 
2 
2 
3 


61.71 

4,697 

27.18 

2.1*7 

8.27 

739 

2.06 

285 

.56 

111 

.11 

54 

.03 

25 

.03 

9 

.05 

4 

Per  cent. 


58.12 

26.69 

9.14 

3.63 

1.38 

.67 

.31 

.11 

.05 


I    100.00    I      6,297    I    100.00 


-I— 


8.0S1     I     100.00 
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In  the  following  table  the  buildings  are  classified  as  to 
whether  they  are  wood,  brick,  iron  or  steel,  or  stone.  41.98 
per  cent  of  the  buildings  in  Milwaukee  are  frame  or  wood, 
54.88  per  cent  brick,  and  :but  little  over  3  per  cenrt  are  iron 
or  steel,  and  stone.  Of  t'he  buildings  outside  Milwaukee, 
55.57  per  cent  are  wood,  38.65  per  cent  brick,  and  less  than 
6  per  cent  iron  or  steei,  and  stone.  In  the  total  for  the  state, 
over  one-half  are  wood,  42.23  per  cent  are  brick,  and  but  little 
over  5  per  cent  are  iron  or  steel,  and  stone. 


CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO   KIND  OF   BUILDING. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee 

Total. 

Number 

Per  cent . 

{Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Frame,   wood    

749 

979 

51 

41.96 

54.88 

2  ftfi 

3.499 

2,434 

192 

172 

G5.57 

38.66 

3.06 

2.73 

4,248 

3,413 

243 

177 

62.57 

Brick   

Iron  or  steel   

42.23 
3.01 

Stone  

j 

5    |          .28 

2.19 

Total   

1,784    ' 

100.00 

6,297 

100.00 

8,061 

100.00 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  various 
kinds  of  buildings  in  Milwaukee  and  outside  Milwaukee  to  the 
total.  Only  17.63  per  cent  of  the  wood  or  frame  buildings, 
28.67  per  cent  of  the  brick,  20.99  per  cent  of  iron  or  steel, 
2.82  per  cent  of  the  stone,  an^  22.08  per  jcent  of  the  total 
number  of  buildings  are  located  in  Milwaukee.  This  means 
that  the  relative  proportion  of  brick  buildings  is  greater  in 
Milwaukee  than  any  other  class,  while  just  the  opposite  is 
true  with  the  stone  buildings. 


RESPECTIVE  PROPORTION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  BUILDINGS 
IN  MILWAUKEE  AND  STATE  OUTSIDE 


Classification. 


Frnme,   wood 

Brick   

Iron  or  steel 
Stone  


Total 


NUMBBR  OP  RorLDTKGV 


Milwnu 
kee. 


Outside. 


749 

979 

51 

5 


3,499 

2,434 

192 

172 


1,784 


6,297 


Stat*. 


4,248 

3,413 

243 

177 


P»e  Cent. 


Milwau- 
kee. 


17.63 

28.67 

20.99 

2.82 


8,081 


22.08 


Outside. 


83.37 
71.32 
79.01 
97.18 


State. 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


77.92    100.00 
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RESPECTIVE  PROPORTION  OP  BUILDINGS  IN  MILWAUKEE  AND  OUT- 
SIDE THAT  CITY  WHEN  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  HEIGHT. 


CUPB'FICATTON. 


One   story    ... 
Two   stories    . 
Three    stories 
Poor    stories 
Five   stories    . 
Six  stories   ... 
Seven  stories  . 
Eight  stories 
Nine  stories   ., 


Number  of  Buildings. 


Mkee?D"  °utside      Total- 


Pbr  Cent. 


Ikil*n'  °Qt8ide-    To**1- 


811 

446 

218 

155 

76 

47 

23 

7 

1 


1,711 

521 

130 

35 

7 

2 

2 

3 


2.157 

739 

285 

111 

54 

25 

y 

4 


17.27 
20.68 
29.49 
54.39 
6S.47 
87.08 
91.30 
77.78 
25.00 


82.73 
79.32 
70.51 
45.71 
31.53 
12.92 
8.70 
2?.?2 
75.00 


Total    I      1,784    I      6,297    I      8,081     I      22.08 

: i i i i_ 


I  100.00 

I  100.00 

I  100.00 

I  IOG.00 

I  100.00 

I  100.00 

I  100.00 

I  100.00 

!  100.00 

-I- 


77.92  I  100.00 


The  above  table  shows  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  four, 
five,  six,  seven  and  eight  story  buildings  are  found  in  Mil- 
waukee, while  the  greatest  number  of  one,  two,  three  and  nine 
story  buildings  are  outside  Milwaukee,  the  Jformer  !ran|ojing 
from  54.39  per  cent  to  91.3  per  cent,  the  latter  from  70.51 
per  cent  to  82.73  per  cent 

The  following  table  show's  that  out  of  a  total  of  130,739 
males  employed  in  the  3,029  establishments,  85,306,  or  65.25 
per  cent  are  employed  outside  Milwaukee,  and  out  of  a  total 
of  21,824  females,  13,101,  or  60.03  per  cent,  are  also  em- 
ployed outside  Milwaukee.  This  means  that  out  of  a  total 
of  152,563  employes,  98,407  or  64.5  per  cent  are  employed 
in  the  establishments  outside  Milwaukee. 


NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    OVER   16   YEARS    EMPLOYED. 


Ml  LB 

Frmalr. 
Number.  Percent. 

Total. 

Cr,A«RTprcATrov. 

Number. 

Per  cent . 

Number 

Percent. 

In  Mil wn  "boo  

1 

1      45  W 

!        ?A  7S 

1                  I                  I 
1      R.7^    1      39.97    I    E4.1K6 
13,101    1      60.03    I    98,407 

1                   | 

3K.W> 

Outside    Milwaukee    

i    F5  206    1      6n.?5 

1 

64.50 

Totnl    

'  1^0,739    1    100.00 

1               ! 

1    21,824    I    100.00    1  152,563    1    100.00 

III! 

The  following  table  shows  that  out  of  a  total  of  54,156 
employes  in  Milwaukee,  45,433  or  83.89  per  cent  are  males, 
and  8,723  or  16.11  per  cent  are  females,  and  of  a  total  of 
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98,407  employes  working  outside  Milwaukee,  85,306  or  86.69 
per  cent  are  males,  and  13,101  or  13.31  per  cent  are  females, 
while  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  85.7  per  cent  of  the  employes 
are  males,  and  14.3  per  cent  are  females.  Further  than  this, 
the  table  shows  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  employes  in  Mil- 
waukee arc  females  than  those  outside,  or  in  the  state  at  large. 


CLASSIFICATION  AS  TO  SEX  OF  PERSONS  OVER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Milwaukee. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Milwaukee    i 

Outside  Milwaukee  

Total   

45.433 
86,306 

8,723 
13,101 

54,156 
98,407 

83.89 
86.69 

16.11 
13.31 

100.00 
100.00 

130,739 

21,824 

152,563 

85.70 

14.30 

100.00 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS. 

Classification. 

Between  14-16 
Ykabs. 

Between  12-14 
Yeaks. 

Total. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Milwaukee    

2,962 
3.158 

48.40 
51.60 

29 
136 

17.58 
82.42 

2,991 
3,294 

47.59 

Outside  Milwaukee  

1 

62.41 

Total    ] 

6,120   ) 

100.00 

165 

100.00 

6,285 

100.00 

During  the  past  18  months,  the  inspectors  found  6,285 
children  under  16  employed  in  the  factories  and  other  mechan- 
ical establishments  of  the  state.  Of  this  number,  only  165 
were  under  14  years  of  age.  The  number  of  ,children  em- 
ployed are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee and  fhe  territory  outside,  47.59  per  cent  being  em- 
ployed in  Milwaukee  and  52.41  per  cent  outside. 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  PAYING  WAGES  WEEKLY,   MONTHLY, 

ETC. 


Classification  . 


Milwaukee. 


Number.  Percent. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


.Number.  Percent. 


Total. 


Number.  Peroent 


Weekly    

Semi-Monthly 

Monthly    

Not  reporting 

Total   ... 

~B™-      5 


519 

114 

41 

11 


75.76 
16.64 
5.99 
1.61 


1,060 
383 
654 
247 


45.22 
16.34 
27.90 
10.54 


1,579 
497 
695 
258 


52.13 

16.41 

22.94 

8.52 


100.00 


2,344 


100.00 


3,029 


100.00 
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As  sliown  above,  519  establishments  or  75.76  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  in  Milwaukee  pay  wages  weekly,  114  or 
16.64  per  cent  semi-weekly,  and  41  or  5.99  per  cent,  monthly, 
the  remaining  11  noti  reporting  as  to  time  of  paying  wages. 
Of  the  2,344  establishments  outside,  1,060  or  45.22  per  cent 
pay  wages  weekly,  383  or  16.34  semi-monthly,  and  654  or 
27.9  per  cent,  monthly,  while  the  remaining  247  made  no 
report 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  THEIR  WAGES  WEEKLY,  MONTHLY, 

ETC. 


Classification. 

MILWAUKEE. 

OOTSIDB 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent . 

Number. 

Percent. 

Weekly     

30,284 

18,362 

4,337 

1,173 

54,156 

55.92 

33.91 

8.01 

3.16 

26,843 
31,112 
34,821 
5,631 

27.28 
31.62 
35.38 
5.72 

57,127 
49,474 
39,158 
6,804 

37.44 

Semi-monthly     

32.43 

Monthly    

25.67 

Not  reporting  

4.46 

Total     

100.00 

08,407 

100.00 

152,563 

100.00 

The  time  of  paying  wages  affected  the  employes  found  in 
the  various  establishments  as  shown  in  the  above  table.  Over 
one-half  the  employes  -in  Milwaukee  are  paid  weekly,  a  little 
over  one-third  semi-monthly,  and  less  than  one-tenth  monthly, 
while  outside  [Milwaukee  but  little  over  one-  fourth  the  em- 
ployes are  paid  weekly,  less  than  one-third  smi-monthly,  and 
but  little  more  than  one-third  monthly. 


NUMBER    AND    PER  CENT.    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    REPORTING    AS    TO 
WHETHER  THEY   PAID   WAGES   IN   CASH   OR  CHECKS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number 

Per  cent . 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Push    

Checks   

Both    

Not  reporting  

501 

119 

2 

63 

73.14 

17.37 

.29 

9.20 

1,647 
605 
31 
61 

.  70.26 
25.81 
1.33 
2.60 

2,148 
724 
33 
124 

~3!()29 

70.91 
23.91 
1.09 
4.09 

i 

Total    

685 

100.00 

2,344 

100.00 

100.00 

The  above  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  establishments  classified 
as  to  whether  they  pay  employes  in  cash,  checks,  or  both.     In 
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Milwaukee  501  eGtablishmente  or  73.14  per  cent  pay  cash 
and  less  than  one-fifth  pay  in  checks,  while  1,647  or  70.26 
per  cent  of  those  outside  Milwaukee  pay  cash,  and  about  one- 
fourth  pay  in  checks, 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  CLASSIFIED   AS  TO  WHETHER  THEY  ARE   PAID 
CASH  OR  CHECKS. 


Classification. 

MlLWAUKKB. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cen  t. 

Number. 

Porcent. 

Cash    

35,271 

17,641 

106 

1,238 

65.13 

32.39 

.20 

2.28 

59,144 

37,131 

170 

1,962 

60.11 

37.72 

.17 

2.00 

94,415 

54,672 

276 

3,200 

61.89 

Checks    

36.84 

Both    , 

.18 

Not  reporting  

2.09 

Total   

54,156 

100.00 

98,407 

100.00 

152,563 

100.00 

The  above  exhibit  classifies  the  employes  as  to  whether  they 
are  paid  in  cash,  checks,  or  both.  The  percentage  of  em- 
ployes receiving  cash  is  not  as  large  as  the  percentage  of  estab- 
lishments paying  cash,  either  in  Milwaukee  or  outside.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  establishments  pay 
in  checks,  and  a  greater  number  of  employes  are  affected. 
Out  of  a  total  of  54,156  employes  in  Milwaukee,  35,271  or 
65.13  per  cent  receive  cash,  and  17,541  or  32.39  per  cent 
are  paid  in  checks,  while  out  of  the  98,407  employes  outside 
Milwaukee,  59,144  or  60.11  per  cent  are  paid  in  cash,  and 
37,131  or  37.72  per  cent  in  checks. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AS  TO  HOURS  OF  LABOR 

DAILY. 

Classification. 

MlLWAUKBB. 

OCTRTT>R 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

S  hours  or  less  

52            7.58 
145          21.17 
436          €3.65 
3              .44 
5              .73 
44    |       6.43 

82 

154 

1,723 

■12 

104 

239 

3.50 
6.57 

73.51 
1.79 
4.44 

10.19 

134 
299 
2,159 
45 
109 
283 

4  42 

9  hours  

9.87 

10  hours  

71.28 

11  hours 

1  49 

12  hours  

3  60 

Irregular    

9.34 

Total  

685 

100.00 

2,344 

100.00 

3,029 

100  00 

Of  the  685  establishments  in  Milwaukee,  436  or  63.65  per 
cent  require  10  hours  for  a  day's  work,  145  or  21.17  per  cent 
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require  9  hours,  and  52  or  7.58  per  cent  8  hours,  while  out 
of  the  2,344  establishments  outside  Milwaukee,  1,723  or  73.51 
per  cent  require  10  hours  per  day,  154  or  6.57  per  cent  9 
hours  per  day,  etc. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  over  one-fifth  of  the  em- 
ployes in  Milwaukee  work  'eight  and  nine  hours  a  day,  while 
outside  Miwaukee  less  than  1  employe  out  of  33  work  eight 
and  nine  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  about  90  out  of  every 
100  employes  outside  Milwaukee  work  ten  and  eleven  hours 
per  day,  while  only  about  70  out  of  100  in  Milwaukee  work 
ten  and  eleven  hours.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is 
that  the  skill  of  employes,  (the  improved  machinery,  and  other 
facilities,  enable  the  manufacturers  of  Milwaukee  to  accom- 
plish more  in  less  time  than  those  outside  Milwaukee. 


EMPLOYES   CLASSIFIED   AS  TO   HOURS  OF   LABOR  PER  DAY. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee 

OCTSIDE 

Milwaukee. 

Total 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percont. 

8  hours   

5,223 

5,718 

37.909 

211 

5,032 

63 

1 

9.64 

10.56 

70.00 

.39 

9.29 

.12 

415 
2,410 
83.428 
4,102 
6,623 
1.429 

.42 
2.45 
84.78 
4.17 
6.73 
1.45 

5,638 
8,128 
121,337 
4,313 
11,655 
1,492 

3.70 

9  hours   

5.33 

10  hours   

79.53 

11  hours   

2.83 

12  hours  

7.64 

Irregular    

.97 

1 

Total    

54,156    |    100.00 

98,407 

100.00 

152,563 

100.00 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  BOILERS.  NUMBER  INSURED,  NUMBER  INSPECTED 
THOUGH   NOT  INSURED,   AND   NTJMBER  NOT  INSPECTED. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside' 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number 

Per  cent . 

^Number. 

Percent. 

Insured    

545 
15 

187 

72.96          1,631 

2.01              247 

25.03    J         691 

'    63.49 
9.61 
26.90 

2.176 
262 
878 

65.62 

Inspected  but  not  Insured 
Not  Inspected   

7.90 
26.48 

Total  

747 

100.00    i      2.569 

100.00 

3,316 

100.00 



Of  the  747  boilers  in  Milwaukee,  545  or  72.96  per  cent 
are  insured,  15  or  2.01  per  cent  inspected  but  not  insured, 
and  187  or  25.03  per  cent  were  not  inspected,  while  of  the 
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2,569  boilers  outside  Milwaukee,  1,631  or  63.49  per  cent  are 
insured,  247  or  9.61  per  cent  were  inspected  but  not  insured, 
and  26.9  per  cent  were  not  inspected. 

BOILERS  INSPECTED  AND  NOT  INSPECTED. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

OUTSIDB 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Inspected    

Not  Inspected   

Total    1 

600 
187 

74.97 
26.08 

1,878 
691 

73.10 
26.90 

2,438 
878 

73.62 
26.48 

747 

100.00 

2,569 

100.00 

3,316 

100.00 

HORSE  POWER. 


Number 
boilers. 

Average 
power 

to  each 
boiler. 

House  Power. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Milwaukee 

747 
2,569 

107.1 
88.6 

80,030 
227,597 

26.02 

Outside   Milwaukee   

73.98 

Total   

3.316 
1 

92.8 

307,627 

100.00 

The  total  number  of  boilers  in  the  establishments  inspected 
are  3,316.  Of  this  number,  747  are  in  Milwaukee,  the 
remainder  outside.  The  average  horse  power  of  the  boilera 
in  Milwaukee  is  107.1,  thoee  outside  88.6,  while  the  average 
for  the  state  is  92.8.  The  total  horse  power  of  the  3,316 
boilers  is  307,627.  Over  one-fourth  of  this  amount  is  in 
Milwaukee,  and  nearly  three-fourths  outside. 


NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  USING  STEAM  FOR  POWER  AND  AVER- 
AGE NUMBER  OF  BOILERS  AND  HORSE  POWER  TO  EACH  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


Classification. 

Number  of  es- 
tablishments 
using  steam 
power. 

Average  num- 
ber of  boilers 

to  each  es- 
tablishment. 

Average  num- 
ber horse 
power  to  each 
establishment. 

Milwaukee  

Outside  Milwaukee  

328 
1,448 

2.28 
1.71 

244 

167 

Total   

1,776 

1.87 

178 
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A  total  of  1,776  establishments  inspected  v0p  steam. 
328  of  this  number  are  in  Milwaukee,  the  remainder  outside. 
The  average  number  of  boilers  to  the  establishment  in  Mil- 
waukee is  2.28  and  the  average  horse  power  is  244,  while 
outside  Milwaukee  the  average  number  of  boilers  to  the  estab- 
lishment is  1.71  and  the  average  horse  power  157. 


KIND  OF  POWER  USJED  AND  NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED. 


Milwaukee. 

OUTSIDB 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Emp.  where  steam  Is  used 
Emp.  where  gas  is  used.. 
Emp.  where  electricity   is 

used   

Emp.  where  water  is  used 

46,038 
2,498 

2,987 

86.00 
4.61 

6.62 

88,666 
2,966 

8,181 

1,173 

991 

1,631 

90.00 
3.01 

3.23 
1.19 
1.01 

1.56 

184,699 
6,463 

6,168 
1,173 
1,207 

3,963 

88.22 
3.68 

4.04 
.77 

Emp.  where  hand  is  used 

Emp.  where   no   power   is 

used  

216 
2,422 

.40 
4.47 

.79 
2.60 

1 

Total   

64,166 

100.00 

98,407 

100.00 

162,663 

100.00 

This  table  classifies  the  number  of  employes  in  Milwaukee 
and  outside  that  city  as  to  the  kind  of  power  used  in  the  estab- 
lishments where  employed.  Of  the  total  number  employed 
in  Milwaukee,  85  per  cent  are  employed  where  steam  is  used, 
a  little  over  10  per  cent  where  other  power  is  used,  and  less 
than  5  per  cent  where  no  poWer  is  used.  In  the  state  outside 
Milwaukee,  90  per  cent  are  employed  where  steam  is  used, 
less  than  9  per  cent  where  other  power  is  used,  and  about  1^ 
per  cent  where  no  power  is  used. 

FIRE  ESCAPES  AND  BALCONIES. 


Firb  Escapes. 

Balconies  Attached 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1 
Milwaukee    1 

573 
426 

67.41 
42.69 

461 
827 

68.60 

Outside  Milwaukee  1 

41.60 

Total  1 

998 

100.00 

788 

100.00 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Of  the  998  fire  escapes  used  in  the  establishments  inspected, 
57.41  per  cent  are  in  Milwaukee!,  42.59  per  cent  outside.     Of 
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the  788  balconies  attached,  461  or  58.5  per  cent  are  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  327  or  41.5  per  cent,  outside. 


NUMBER  OP  BUILDINGS   HAVING    STANDPIPES,    HOSE    CONNECTIONS, 
AND  AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLERS. 


Outbid*: 

Inside. 

Hosts, 
Connections. 

Automatic 
Spbinklkrs. 

Classification. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

No.    1  Per  ct 

1 

No. 

Per  ct. 

Milwaukee    

372 
310 

1              I 
54.54          17«       14.59 

281 
1,008 

21.80 
78.20 

1 

146 
427 

25.48 

Outside  Milwaukee  .. 

45.46 

1,030 

85.41 

74.62 

Total    

682      100.00 

1,206 

100.00 

1,289 

100.00 

573 

100.00 

.___ 

._.. 

Of  the  total  number  of  buildings  visited  by  die  inspector, 
1,888  had  standpipes,  682  being  outside,  the  remainder  inside.  ■ 
Of  the  number  inside,  372  or  54.54  per  cent  are  in  Milwau- 
kee, the  remaining  310  outside  Milwaukee.  Of  the  1,206 
buildings  having  inside  standpipes,  1,030  or  85.41  per  cent 
are  outside  Milwaukee.  There  are  1,289  buildings  having 
hose  connections  and  573  automatic  sprinklers.  78.2  per 
cent  of  the  former,  and  74.52  per  cent  of  the  latter,  are  out- 
side Milwaukee. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  buildings  having  standpipes, 
automatic  sprinklers,  etc.,  the  following  table  presenrts  the 
number  of  such  standpipes,  hydrants,  and  sprinklers.  In  the 
establishments  inspected,  there  are  935  outside  standpipes 
which  are  about  evenly  divided  between  Milwaukee  ;an«d  the 
state  outside,  while  85.54  per  cent  of  the  1,902  inside  stand- 
pipes,  and  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  hydrants,  are  out- 
side Milwaukee. 


NUMBER  STANDPIPES, 

HYDRANTS,   ) 

ETC. 

Classification. 

Outside 

Inside. 

Hydrants. 

Automatic 
Sprinkler*. 

No 

Per  ct. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

Milwaukee   

474 

461 

50.70 
49.30 

275       14.46 
1,627|      85.54 

65 

15.58 
84.42 

7 

25.00 

Outside    Milwaukee... 

21 

75.00 

Total    I 

935 

100.00 

1,902     100.00 

77 

100.00 

28 

100.00 

. 

. 
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NUMBER  OP  STAIRWAYS  AND  OTHER  MEANS  OF  GETTING  DOWN 
FROM  STORIES  ABOVE  GROUND  FLOOR 


Classification. 

MILWAUKEE. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Inside  stairways   

Outside  stairways   

Tramways   

1.371 

216 

67 

16 

82.10 

12.93 

4.01 

.96 

2,792 
736 
91 
173 

73.63 

19.41 

2.40 

4.66 

4,163 
952 

158 
189 

76.22 
17.43 
2.89 

Other  means  

3.46 

Total  | 

1,670 

100.00 

3,792 

100.00 

6,462 

100.00 

1 

Stairways  and  tramways  as  fire  escapes  oome  within  the 
inspection  laws.  The  inspectors  examined  5,462  of  these. 
Of  this  number,  1,670  were  in  Milwaukee  and  3,792  outside. 
Of  the  number  inspected  in  Milwaukee,  over  82  per  cent  are 
inside  stairways,  about  13  per  cent  outside  stuirways,  4  per 
cent  tramways,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  other  means  of  escape. 
Out  of  the  3,792  inspected  outside  Milwaukee,  73.63  per  cent 
were  inside  stairways,  19.41  per  cent  outside  2.4  per  cent  were 
tramways  and  4.56  per  cent  other  means. 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  HAVING  ELEVATORS,  AND  NUMBER  OF 
ELEVATORS  USED. 


CL  A88 IFIC  ATION. 

Buildings. 

Elevators. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Classification 

476 
611 

43.79 
56.21 

692 
640 

48.06 

Outside  Mllwawnkee 

61.95 

Total   

1,087 

100.00 

1,232 

100.00 

KIND  OP  DOORS  UST3D  ON  ELEVATORS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

OUTHIDB 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Automatic  doors  

107 
193 
127 
44 
121 

18.08 
32.60 
21.45 
7.43 
20.44 

165 

217 
108 
65 
86 

26.78 
83.91 
16.87 
10.16 
13.28 

272 
410 
235 
109 
206 

22.08- 

Bars  

88.28 

Lift  pates 

19.07 

Swing  doors   

8.86 

Sliding  doors  

16.72 

Total   

692 

100.00 

640 

100.00 

1,232 

100.00 
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Classification. 

Hoists. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Milwaukee 

961 
237 

60.37 

Outside  Milwaukee  

39.63 

Total  •. 

698 

100.00 

Elevators  and  hoists  also  come  within  the  inspection  lawfc* 
There  were  1,087  buildings  inspected  having  1,232  elevators. 
Of  the  number  of  buildings  having  elevators,  56.21  per  cent 
are  outside  Milwaukee,  and  these  buildings  contain  51.95  per 
cent)  of  the  elevators.  In  nearly  one-third  of  the  elvators, 
bars  were  used  as  doors,  about  one-fifth  automatic  doors,  less 
than  one-fifth  lift  gates,  about  one-twelfth  swing  doors,  and 
one-sixth  sliding  doors. 

The  inspector  found  a  total  of  598  hoists,  60.37  per  cetut 
of  which  are  in  Milwaukee. 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  HAVING  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  WORK 
ROOMS  AND  ENGINE  OR  POWER  ROOM. 


9 

Classification. 

Communication. 

No 
Communication. 

Total. 

1 
N umber.  1  Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Milwaukee    

347 

29  60      1        1   9Q9 

32.09    1      1,739 
67.91    J      3,771 

33  38 

Outside  Milwaukee   

826 

70.40 

2*(946 

66.62 

Total    

1,172 

100  00 

4,338 

100  00          K  K1A 

100  00 

' 

Of  the  5,510  buildings  containing  steam  boilers,  1,172  have 
communication  between  w'ork  rooms  and  engine  room,  while 
4,338  have  none.  70.40  per  cent  of  the  former,  and  67.91 
per  cent  of  the  latter  are  outside  Milwaukee. 


KIND  OP  COMMUNICATION. 

Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Electric  Bells  

228 
49 
12 
68 

66.71 
14.12 
8.46 
16.71 

801 
40 
63 

431 

86.49 
4.86 
6.42 

62.24 

629 
89 
66 

489 

46.14 
7.69 
6.66 

41.72 

'Phones   

Speaking  Tubes  

Whistles  

Total    

347 

100  00 

826 

100.00 

1,172 

100.00 
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The  buildings  having  communications  between  work  room 
and  engineers,  classified  as  to  kind,  show  that  65.71  per  cent 
of  those  in  Milwaukee,  and  36.49  per  cent  of  those  outside, 
have  electric  bells,  14.12  per  cent  of  those  in  Milwaukee  and 
4.85  of  those  outside  have  'phones,  3.46  of  those  in  Mil- 
waukee and  6.42  outside,  speaking  tubes,  and  the  remain- 
dor,  whistles.  This  means  that  less  than  25  jper  cent  of  the 
buildings  have  communications  betw'een  work  rooms  and  engin- 
eer, as  required  by  law. 


NUMBER  OF  EMERY  AND  POLISHING  WHEELS  AND  NUMBER  OF  SUCH. 
WHEELS  HAVING  SUCTION  DEVICES  AND  GUARDS. 


Classification. 

Total  Wheels. 

Suction 
Devices. 

GUAED8. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Milwaukee    

1,087 
2,256 

32.62 
67.48 

218 
471 

31.64 
68.36 

146 
461 

24.06 

Outside  Milwaukee   

75.96 

Total   ] 

3,343 

100.00 

689 

100.00 

607 

100.00 

The  law  requires  that  emery  and  polising  wheels  must  be 
provided  with  guards  and  suction  devices.  The  inspectors 
found  that  but  little  more  than  20  per  cent  of  these  were  pro- 
vided with  suction  devices,  and  less  than  20  per  cent  were  pro- 
vided with  guards. 


NUMBER  OF  VATS  AND  PANS  AND  NUMBER  OF  SUCH  HAVING  GUARDS 


Classification. 

Vats,  Pans,  Etc. 

Not  Guarded. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

Milwaukee  

579 
6,849 

7.81 
92.19 

423 
2,321 

15.42 

Outside  Milwaukee  

84.58 

Total    

7,428 

100.00 

2,744 

100.00 

The  factory  laws  also  provide  that  vats  /and  pans  contain- 
ing moulten  jmetal  or  hot  Jiqudd  must  be  guarded  for  the 
safety  of  employes.  There  wtere  7,428  of  these  inspected, 
92.19  per  cent  of  which  are  outside  Milwaukea     Of  the  total 
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number  inspected,  2,744  were  not  properly  guarded.  But 
wherever  guards  were  practicable,  the  law  was  enforced  by 
the  inspectors. 


NUMBER  OF  DOORS  AND  EXITS  FROM  FIRST  FLOOR  AND  BASEMENT. 


Classification. 

First  Floor. 

Basement. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Milwaukee    

6,789 
24,701 

21.56 
78.44 

611 
1,321 

31.62 

Outside  Milwaukee  

68.38 

Total    

31,490 

100.00 

1.932 

100.00 

HOW  DOORS  OPEN  OR  AWING. 


Classification. 


Milwaukee. 


N  amber. 


Percent. 


Outside 
Milwaukee. 


Number. 


Percent, 


Total. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Doors  swing  In  , 

Doors  swing  out  

Doors  swing  both  ways 

Doors  sliding  

Doors  lifting  

Doors  open    

Total    


3,361 

45.42 

14,312 

65.00 

17,673 

1,348 

18.22 

6,204 

23.84 

7,552 

48 

.65 

241 

.93 

289 

2,235 

30.20 

6,030 

19.33 

7,265 

364 

4.92 

62 

.24 

426 

44 

.59 

173 

.66 

217 

7,400 

100.00 

26,022 

100.00 

33,422 

52.88 
22.60 

.86 

21.74 

1.27 

.65 


100.00 


The  law  provides  that  all  doors  to  exits  should  be  so  hung 
as  to  swing  out,  or  both  in  and  out,  and  the  factory*  inspectors 
have  endeavored  to  enforce  this  law  wherever  such  enforce- 
ment was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  employes. 

A  total  of  33,422  doors  and  exits  were  inspected,  of  which 
1,932  were  exits  from  basements  and  31,490  fxom  first  floors. 
In  Milwaukee,  3,361  or  45.42  per  cent,  and  in  the  state  out- 
side, 14,312  or  55  per  cent  of  the  doors  inspected,  swing  in- 
Taking  the  Bfcate  as  a  whole,  17,673  or  52.88  per  cent  of  the 
33,422  doors  inspected  swing  in.  The  remaining  15,749  or 
47.12  per  cent,  either  swring  out,  both  in  and  out^  lift,  slide  or 
are  left  open.  Wherever  necessary  for  the  safety  of  employes, 
orders  were  issued  for  doors  to  swing  out 
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NUMBER  OF   BUILDINGS   HAVING    MECHANICAL   VENTILATION,    NUM- 
BER AND  CONDITION*  OF  WATER  CLOSETS. 


Classification. 

Mechanical 
Vkntxlation. 

Closjsts. 

Clouts  in  Bad 
Condition. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Milwaukee    -... 

Outside  Milwaukee  

f 

901 
723 

■■   1 

29.39 
70.61 

3,284 
4,361 

42.96 
67.04 

194 
158 

66.07 
43.93 

Total   .'. 

1,024 

100.00 

7,645 

100.00 

346 

100.00 

The  above  table  is  a  summing  up  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  various  establishments  inspected,  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  law.  In  the  state  as  a  whole,  1,024  buildings 
had  mechanical  ventilating  systems,  and  7,645  had  closete  of 
which  number  346  were  in  bad  conditions.  These  closets 
were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  good  condition,  and  wherever 
closets  and  mechanical  ventilation  were  needed  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  employes1  orders  were  so  issued. 


NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  PROVIDED  WITH   SEATS  FOR  FEMALES. 

Classification. 

Buildings. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Milwaukee 

406 
923 

30.65 

Outside  Milwaukee   

69.45 

Total    

1,329 

100.00 

A  total  of  1,329  buildings  were  provided  with  seats  for 
females,  according  to  law.  Of  this  number,  69.45  per  cent 
are  outside  Milwaukee.  Wherever  female  labor  was  employed 
and  seats  were  not  properly  provided,  orders  were  issued  to  so 
provide. 

NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  WHICH  ACCIDENTS  RESULTING 
IN  INJURY  TO  EMPLOYES  OCCURRED  AND  THE  NUMBER  /OF 
SUCH  ACCIDENTS. 


Classification. 

Establishments. 

Accidents. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Milwaukee  

16 
183 

8.04 
91.96 

173 
1,112 

18  46 

Outside  Milwaukee  

86  44 

Total  

199 

100.00 

1,285 

160.00 

FACTORY    INSPECTION. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

N  amber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Fatal    

148 
22 

3.96 
83.62 
1,243 

12 

1,008 

21 

1.15 

96,83 

2.02 

19 

1,156 

43 

1.56 

Temporary  Injury  

94.91 

Permanent  injury  

3.63 

Total  

1 
177    |    lOO.On 

1.041 

100.00 

1,218 

100.00 

1 

_ 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  is  much  lees  than  in  the 
preceding  report.  Of  the  3,029  establishments  Inspected, 
accidents  were  reported  in  only  199.  In  this  number  of 
establishments,  1,285  accidents  occurred.  Of  the  199  estab- 
lishments where  accidents  occurred,  183  or  91.96  per  cent  are 
outside  Milwaukee,  and  86.44  per  cent  of  the  accidents  also 
occurred  outside  Milwaukee.  Among  the  accidents  proving 
fatal,  7  occurred  in  Milwaukee  and  12  outside.  Of  those 
resulting  in  temporary  injury,  148  occurred  in  Milwaukee  and 
1,008  outside,  and  of  those  resulting  in  permanent  injury, 
22  occurred  in  Milwaukee  and  21  outside. 


NUMBER  OF  ENGINEERS  ANT)  AVERAGE  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND 
TIME  IN   PRESENT  SERVICE. 


Number. 


Engineers  included 

Average  number  of  years'  experience 

Average  number  of  years  In  present  service 


1,065 
13 


This  table  presents  the  number  of  engineers  employed  in 
establishments  where  steam,  is  used,  the  average  number  of 
years'  experience  of  each,  and  the  average  number  of  years 
in  the  present  service. 
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OIGAIt  FACTORIES.    . 

There  was  a  total  of  408  cigar  factories  inspected  by  the  fac- 
tory inspectors.  Of  this  number  1 6  were  located  in  basements 
of  buildings,  258  occupied  first  floors,  108,  second  floors,  18, 
third  floors,  2,  fourth  floors^  and  6  occupied  entire  buildings. 
Tlie  16  establishments  located  in  basements  were  ordered  closed 
by  the  inspectors.  Six  establishments  worked  their  employes 
six  hours  per  day,  319,  eight  hours,  31,  nine  hours,  and  52,  ten 
hours.  The  inspectors  found  a  total  of  2,778  persons  employed 
in  these  establishments.  Of  this  number,  1,858  were  males  over 
18  years  of  age,  551,  females  over  18,  and  269  were  persons  un- 
der 18.  Of  this  latter  number,  198  were  persons  between  16 
and  18,  163  between  14  and  16,  and  8  were  under  14. 


PERMITS. 

The  work  of  the  factory  inspectors  in  granting  permits  to 
children  to  work  in  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  is  presented  in 
detail  in  the  following  seven  tables.  The  first  in  the  series 
classifies  both  male  and  female  children  as  to  whether  they 
received  "regular"  or  "vacation"  permits.  The  regular  per- 
mits are  granted  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age, 
and  entitled  therm  to  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop, 
bowling  alley  and  the  various  other  places  enumerated  in  the 
"child  labor  law,"  while  the  vacation  permits  are  given  only 
to  children  between  12  and  14,  and  entitles  themi  to  work  dur- 
ing school  vacation  in  any  store,  merchantile  establishment, 
laundry,  office,  hotel,  telephone,  telegraph  or  public  messenger 
service  in  the  town  or  city  where  such  child  resides;  but  in 
no  case  shall  vacation  permits  entitle  the  holder  to  work  in  or 
alxmt  any  mine,  factory,  workshop,  bowling  alley,  beer  garden 
or  bar  room. 

The  total  number  of  regular  permits  granted  by  the  inspectors 
from  June  1st,  1903,  to  August  1st,  1904,  was  9,852.  Of 
this  number,  5,632  were  to  males  and  4,220  to  females.     The 
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total  number  of  vacation  permits  granted  was  1,049,  of  which 
723  were  to  males  and  326  to  femlaes,  making  a  total  of  10,901 
permits  granted  to  children  to  work.  It  must  inot  be  under- 
stood that  this  number  found  work.  But  even,  if  they  all 
found  work  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are  10,901  children 
employed  at  gainful  occupations  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  inspectors  to  grant  permits  for  not  fto  exceed  one  year 
to  any  child  and  then  they  must  be  renewed.  Often  times 
they  are  granted  for  less  than  <a  year  and  must  be  renewed  if 
the  child  continues  to  work,  unless  it  has  in  the  meantime  be- 
come 16  years  of  age.  Then,  again,  all  the  permits  granted 
for  a  year  in  June  or  July,  1903,  would  expire  before  August 
1st,  1904,  and  must  be  renewed  unless  the  holder  in  the  mean- 
time passed  beyond  the  age  of  16.  So  no  importance  must 
bo  attached  to  these  tables  as  showing  the  number  of  children 
employed,  but  only  the  number  of  permits  issued  by  the  factory 
inspectors. 

The  second  table  shows  with  whom  the  children  receiving 
permits  reside.  Of  the  total  number  receiving  permits  9,716 
or  89.13  per  cent  reside  with  "parents,"  147  or  1.36  per  cent 
with  the  "father,"  787  or  7.22  per  cent  with  the  "mother," 
139  or  1.28  per  cent  with  the  "guardian,"  and  the  Tenminder 
elsewhera  This  table  means  that  9  children  out  of  every  10 
have  both  parents  living  who  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  be  able 
to  support  them,  and  the  chief  support  of  one  out  of  every  14 
is  the  mother. 

The  third  table  is  important  as  showing  the  number  of  years 
children  asking  for  permits  have  previously  [attended  public 
school  exclusively.  About  one-third  attended  school  seven 
years,  nearly  one-third  attended  eight  years,  about  3  out  of 
every  40  attended  nine  or  ten  years,  while  attendance  of  the 
remainder  varied  from  one  to  six  years. 

The  fourth  table  is  important  as  showing  the  number  of  years 
children  asking  for  permits  have  attended  parochial  schools 
exclusively,  and  affords  comparison  between  the  school  period 
of  the  parochial  and  public  school  children.  Less  than  20  per 
cent  of  the  exclusively  parochial  school  children  applying  for 
permits  have  attended  school  more   than   seven  years,   while 
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37.17  per  cent  of  those  having  attended  public  pchool  exclu- 
sively have  attended  more  than  seven  years. 

The  fifth  table  below  shows  the  number  of  children  applying 
for  permits  who  have  attended  both  public  and  parochial 
school,  and  the  results  obtained  do  not  materially  vary  from 
those  found  in  table  four.  The  sixth  table  is  a  recapitulation 
of  the  proceeding  three.  The  sumimary  following  these  tables 
shows  in  condensed  form  the  number  of  "regular"  and  "vaca- 
tion" permits  granted  to  children  who  had  previously  attended 
"public"  or  "parochial"  school  or  "both"  or  "neither."  The 
table  shows  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  children  asking  for 
permits  are  parochial  school  children  than  any  other  class. 
This  becomes  all  the  more  significant  when  it  is  learned  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Supt  of  Public  Instruction  for  1902- 
1903  that  only  about  one-fourth  the  children  of  school  'age  in 
Wisconsin  are  parochial  school  children. 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  RECEIVING  PER. 
MITS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  WHETI7ER  TflEY  RECEIVED  "REGULAR" 
OR  "VACATION"  PERMITS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Classification. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number. 

PerVent. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Regular  permits  

Vacation  permits  

5,632 

J         723 

88.62 
11.38 

4,220    1      92.83 
326            7.17 

98.52 
1,049 

90.38 
9.62 

Total    

6,355 

100.00 

4,546    1    inn  on 

10,901 

100  00 

TABLE  CLASSIFYING  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  "REGULAR"  OR  "VACA- 
TION-" PERMITS  AS  TO  WHETHER  THEY  RESIDE  WITH  "PARENTS," 
"FATHER,"   "MOTHER,"  "GUARDIAN,"  ETC. 


Regular. 

Vacation. 

Total. 

With  Whom  Resident. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Parents   

8.832 
136 
652 
129 
103 

89.65 
1.38 
6.62 
1.31 
1.04 

884 

12 

135 

10 

8 

84.27 
1.14 

12.87 
.96 
.76 

9,716 
148 

787 
139 
111 

89.13 

Father    

1.96 

Mother   

7.22 

Guardian    

1.28 

Neither    

1.01 

Total    

9,852 

100.00 

1,049 

1 

100.00 

10.901 

100.00 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  "REGULAR"  OR 
"VACATION"'  PERMITS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  PRE- 
VIOUS PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


Regular. 

Vacation. 

Total. 

School  Attendance. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

One  year 

11 

20 

55 

145 

299 

623 

1,369 

1,293 

299 

50 

.26 

.48 
1.32 
3.48 
7.18 
14.96 
32.88 
31.05 
7.18 
1.21 

11 

23 

65 

177 

351 

731 

1,567 

1,376 

305 

50 

.24 

Two  vears  

3 

10 
32 
52 
108 
19S 
83 
6 

ii 

2.03 
6.50 
10.57 
21.95 
40.25 
16.87 
1.22 

.49 

Three  vears  

1.40 

Four  vears   

3.80 

Five  vears  

7.54 

Six   year 8    .- 

15.70 

Seven  vears  

33.66 

Eight   vears   

29.55 

6.55 

Ten  years  

1.07 

Total    

4,164 

100.00 

492 

100.00 

4,656 

100.00 

TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  "REGULAR"  OR 
"VACATION"  PERMITS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  PRE- 
VIOUS  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


School  Attendance. 


Regular. 

Vacation. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

9 
44 

.20 
1.00 

9 
46 

.19 

2 

.61 

.97 

113 

2.57 

3 

.91 

116 

2.46 

260 

5.91 

22 

6.69 

282 

5.97 

477 

10.85 

37 

11.25 

514 

10.88 

959 

21.84 

83 

25.23 

1,042 

22.06 

1,640 

37.32 

135 

41.03 

1,775 

37.57 

773 

17.58 

46 

13.98 

819 

17.34 

112 

2.55 

1 

.30 

113 

2.39 

8 

.18 

8 

.17 

4.395 

100.00 

1 

329 

_.     f 

100.00 

4,724 

100.00 

One  year   .. 
Two  years 
Three  years 
FourN  years 
Five  years  . 
Six  years   .. 
Seven  years 
Eight  years 
Nine  years 
Ten  years  .. 

Total  . 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  '''REGULAR"  OR 
"VACATION"  PERMITS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  THEY 
HAD  PREVIOUSLY  ATTENDED  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 


School  Attendance. 


Regular. 


Number.  Per  cent 


Vacation. 


Number.  Per  cent 


One  year  .. 
Two  years  . 
Three  years 
Four  years 
Five  years 
Six  years  .. 
Seven  years 
Eight  years 
Nine  years  . 
Ten  years  . 

Total   . 


2 
6 

16 

48 

109 

232 

509 

385 

63 

6 


.15 

.44 

1.16 

3".  49 

7.92 

16.86 

36.99 

27.9* 

4.57 

.44 


1 
3 
8 

15 
43 
11 
1 


1,376    I    100.00 


82 


1.22 
3.66 
9.76 
18.29 
52.44 
13.41 
1.22 


100.00 


Total. 


Number.  Per  cent. 


6 

17 
51 
117 
247 
552 
396 
64 
6 


1,458 


.14 

.41 

1.17 

3.50 

8.02 

16.94 

37.86 

27.16 

4.39 

.41 


100.00 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  "REGU- 
LAR" AND  "VACATION"  PERMITS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THE  NUMBER 
OF  YEARS  PREVIOUS  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


School  Attbh  dahck. 


Regular. 


Vacation. 


Number.  Percent  I  Number.'  Per  cent 


One  year  ... 
Two  3' ears  . 
Three  years 
Fonr  years  . 
Five  years  . 
Six  years  .. 
Seven  years 
Eight  years 
Nine  j'ears 
Ten  years   . 

Total    . 


I 


22 

70 

184 

453 

SS5 

1,M4 

3,518 

2,451 

474 

64 


.70 

1.S5 

4.56 

8.91 

18.26 

35.41 

24.68 

4.77 

.64 


I. 


5 
14 

57 
97 

:o»; 

376 
140 

8 


9.935    \    100.00 

....      I 


903 


.55 
1.55 
6.32 
10.74 
22. SI 
41.64 
15.50 


Total. 


Number. 


22 

75 

198 

510 

9.S2 

2,020 

3.!>94 

2,591 

482 

64 


Percent. 


1.83 
4.70 
9.06 
18.64 
35.93 
23.91 
4.45 
.59 


100.00    I    10,838    I    100.00 

I      _  I    _     _. 


SUMMARY. 


Regular. 

Vacation. 

Total. 

Number  Who  Attended. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Public  school   

4,164 

4.395 

1,376 

59 

41.66 

43.98 

13.77 

.59 

492 

329 

82 

4 

54.24 

36.28 

9.04 

.44 

4.656 

4,724 

1,458 

63 

42.71 

Parochial   school    

43.34 

Both  public  and  parochial. 
Neither    

13.37 
.58 

Total   

9.994 

100.00 

907 

100.00 

10,901 

100.00 

The  following  tables  are  complete  summaries  of  the  work 
of  the  factory  inspectors,  except  that  which  i9  not  capable  of 
classification.  Many  of  the  inspections  of  factories  and  work- 
shops are  duplicate  inspections  miade  necessary  by  violations 
of  the  law.  Over  93  per  cent  of  the  places  inspected  were 
factories  and  workshops,  cigar  factories,  and  garment  making 
shops.  The  remainder,  amounting  to  lees  than  7  per  cent  of 
the  total,  wore  inspections  of  beer  gardens,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, offices,  hotels,  school  houses,  etc. 

The  second  table  below  is  a  classification  of  orders  issued  by 
inspectors.  Of  a  total  of  10,679,  3,276  or  30.68  per  cent 
related  to  machinery,  1,304  or  12.21  per  cent  to  ventilation 
and  sanitation,  1,059  or  9.88  per  cent  to  children,  and  the 
remainder  varying  from  .07  to  2.97  per  cent  were  orders  re- 
lating to  polishing  wheels,  boilers,  hours  of  labor,  fire  escapes, 
etc.  , 
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Most  of  the  other  acts  of  the  inspector  related  to  permits, 
prosecutions  of  violations  of  the  child  labor  and  other  factory 
laws,  closing  of  factories,  etc.  Of  the  total  iiumlber  of  classi- 
fied acts  of  the  inspector,  9,976  or  31.27  per  cent  were  inspec- 
tions, 10,679  or  33.47  per  cent  orders  issued  and  11,251  or 
35.26  per  cent  other  acts. 


CtASSIFICATONN  OP  BUILDINGS  AND   PLACES  INKPECTBD 


Places  Inspected. 


Factories  and  workshops  . 
Cigar  factories  and  shops 
Garment  making  shops  ... 

Building  operations   

Summer  beer  gardens 

Howling  alleys  

Mercantile  establishments 

Offices  

Hotels    

Boarding  honses  

Lodging,  tenement  honses 

School  nouses  

Office  buildings  

Opera  houses  

Assembly  halls 

Hospitals    

Chuhrces    

Other  places  

Total    


Number. 

Per  cent. 

8,043 

80.62 

408 

4.09 

876 

8.78 

6 

.06 

15 

.15 

94 

.94 

134 

1.35 

12 

.12 

65 

.65 

44 

.44 

61 

.61 

36 

.36 

12 

.12 

9 

.09 

16 

.16 

7 

.07 

19 

.19 

119 

1.20 

9,976 

100.00 

Classification  of  OBDnrs'TssuBD  and  Suggestions 
BIadb. 


Hours  of  labor  

Children  under  14  dismissed  . 
Children  under  16  dismissed 

Boilers,  effecting  same 

Buildings,  effecting  same  ... 

Fire  escapes,  stand-pipes 

Starlways  

Elevators,  hoists  

Electric,   other  signals   

Machinery  

Polishing  and  emery  wheels 

Doors  " 

Vats,   pans   > 

Ventilation,   sanitation    

Seats  for  females  » 

Other  orders  

Total    


Ordirs. 


100.00 


S4 
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Other  duties  lerformed  by  the  inspectors. 


Per  cent. 


Regular  permits  issued  

Vacations,   permits  Issued    

Licenses  granted  to  sweatshops  

Licenses  revoked   

Order  for  employment  and  number  of  persons  included 

in  same  

Number  of  factories  closed  temporarily  

Orders  to  show  cause  why  proceedings  should  not  be 

instituted    

Prosecutions  

Total  


Remarks:    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  other  work  performed  both  in  office 
and  otherwise  which  is  too  varied  to  be  classified. 


SUMMARY    OF    WORK    PERFORMED    BY    INSPECTORS. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

9,976 
10,679 
11,251 

31.27 

Orders  issued   

33.47 

35.26 

Total  

31,906 

100.00 

-        _ . . 
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BAKERY  INSPECTION. 


The  Legislature  of  1903,  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
sanitary  regulation  of  bakeries  and  other  establishments  manu- 
facturing bread  and  other  food  products.  This  law  in  a  gen- 
eral way  specifies  the  kind  of  plumming  to  be  used  in  these 
establishment?,  the  kind  of  floors  and  walls  of  rooms,  and  how 
they  shall  bo  constructed ;  it  specified  where  closets,  privies, 
ash  pits,  and  sleeping  rooms  shall  be  located  with  reference 
to  bake  and  other  work  rooms ;  it  provides  for  the  clean,  sani- 
tary conditon  of  all  delivery  wagons,  furniture,  utensils,  and 
rooms  in  general ;  it  also  provides  for  dressing  rooms  for  work- 
men and  the  kind  of  clothing  to  be  used  by  them ;  it  provides 
that  ample  toilet  facilities  shall  be  provided  for  employes;  it 
places  certain  restrictions  upon  the  construction  of  basements 
of  new  buildings  to  be  used  as  bakeries,  and  upon  the  use  of 
basements  of  old  buildings  not  heretofore  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  law  further  provides  that  "no  person  living,  room- 
ing, or  boarding  in  a  house  where  any  infectious  disease 
exists  shall  be  employed  in  any  bakery  or  food  establishment. 

The  law  oonfers  the  power  of  enforcing  this  act  upon  the 
bureau  of  labor,  state  factory  inspector  and  assistant  factory 
inspectors,  local  health  officers,  and  a  special  inspector  appointed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  the  law  in  full : 

BAKERY  INSPECTION    LAW. 

Buildings  Used  as  Bakeries,  How  Constructed. — Section  1.  All  build- 
ings occupied  for  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments  shall  be 
well  drained  and  all  plumbing  therein  shall  be  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  well  established  sanitary  principles  and  of  good  workman- 
ship, and  the  rooms  thereof  used  for  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  bread, 
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and  other  food  products  shall  be  light,  dry  and  airy.  The  room  or 
rooms  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  other  food  products  shall 
have  floors  and  side  walls  so  constructed  as  to  exclude  rats,  mice  and 
other  vermin  and  said  floor  and  side  walls  shall  at  all  times  be  free  from 
moisture  and  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Said  floor  shall  have  a 
smooth  surface  and  be  constructed  of  wood,  cement  or  tile  laid  in  ce- 
ment. But  no  floor  shall  be  constructed  in  a  room  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  or  meal  products  where  the  floor  of  said  room  is  more 
than  eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  sidewalk  or  adjacent 
ground.  The  .walls  and  ceilings  of  such  rooms  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  bread  and  other  flour  and  meal  products  shall  be  whitewashed  at 
least  as  often  as  once  in  six  months  and  the  floors,  utensils  and  fur- 
niture of  such  rooms  as  are  used  for  the  manulacture,  storing  or  sale 
of  said  food  products  and  the  wagons  used  for  the  delivery  of  said 
food  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  sanitary  clean  condition.  The  fur- 
niture and  utensils  of  such  rooms  shall  also  be  so  arranged  so  that  the 
same  can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned. 

Regulations  as  to  Water-closets,  Clothing,  etc. — Section  2.  No  water 
closet,  earth  closet,  privy  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within  or  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  bake  xoom  or  any  other  room  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bread  or  other  flour  or  meal  products.  The  sleeping  places  for  work- 
men employed  in  bakeries  shall  be  separate  ana  distinct  from  the  places 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  bread  or  other  food  products.  While  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  bread  or  other  flour  or  meal  products  the 
workmen  in  bakeries  shall  provide  themselves  with  caps  and  slippers 
or  shoes  and  an  external  suit  |Of  coarse  linen,  used  for  that  purpose 
only,  and  these  garments  shall  at  all  times  be  kept  in  a  clean  condition. 
All  bakeries  shall  be  provided  with  ample  toilet  facilities  apart  from 
the  utensils  used  in  the  preparation  of  said  foods  to  enable  the  workmen 
employed  therein  to  keep  their  persons  clean.  Said  bakeries  shall  also 
be  provided  with  a  separate  dressing  room  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
change  their  clothes  and  keep  the  same  in  proper  condition. 

Regulations  as  to  New  Bakeries. — Section  3.  After  the  passage  of 
this  act  no  new  bakery  shall  be  established  in  a  room  the  floor  of  which 
is  more  than  five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street,  sidewalk  or  adjacent 
ground,  and  no  bake  shop  shall  be  re-opened  in  such  a  room  where  the 
same  has  not  been  used  for  a  period  of  over  six  months. 

Regulations  as  to  Infectious  Diseases. — Section  4.  No  person  shall 
work  or  be  employed  in  or  about  any  bakery  or  other  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  during  the  time  in  which  a  case  of 
infectious  disease  exists  in  the  house  in  which  he  resides  nor  there- 
after until  the  local  board  of  health  issues  a  certificate  in  writing  that 
no  danger  of  .public  contagion  would  result  from  the  employment  of 
said  person  in  such  establishment. 

Duties/  of  Occupants,  Owners,  etc.,  of  Bakeries. — Section  5.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  occupant,  whether  owner  or  lessee,  of  every  prem- 
ises used  as  a  bakery  or  other  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  make  all 
changes  and  additions  necessary  therefor.     In  case  such  changes  or 
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additions  are  made  upon  the  order  of  an  officer  or  employe  of  the 
bureau  of  labor  or  of  a  board  of  health  by  the  lessee  of  the  premises 
he  may  at  any  time  within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  thereof 
bring  an  action  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  municipal  or  district 
court,  having  competent  jurisdiction  against  any  person  having  an 
interest  in  such  premises  and  may  recover  such  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  making  such  changes  and  additions  as  the  court  adjudges 
should  justly  and  equitably  be  borne  by  such  defendant 

Duties  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Boards  of  Health.— Section  6.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  boards  of  health,  both  state 
and  local,  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  enforced  and  the 
commissioner  of  labor  shall  appoint  a  proper  and  competent  person  to 
act  as  bakery  inspector  for  two  years,  who  shall  perform  his  duties 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  commissioner.  The  state  factory  in- 
spector or  any  assistant  state  factory  inspector  shall  have  the  same 
power  as  the  bakery  inspector.  The  said  bakery  inspector  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  $1,000  per  annum  together  with  necessary  traveling  expenses, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

In  cities  of  five  thousand  inhabitants  (Or  over  the  common  councils 
thereof  may  for  the  more  perfect  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  issuing  of  licenses  to  the  owners  or 
managers  of  bakeries  and  other  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  bread  and  other  food  products,  provided,  however,  that  the 
license  fee  to  be  required  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  any  single 
establishment  per  annum.  ' 

Penalty. — Section  7.  Any  person  who  as  owner  or  manager  of  a  bak- 
ery or  other  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  food  products  or  as 
a  member  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a  corporation  owning  or  operating  such 
establishment,  or  as  an  employe  in  said  establishment,  violates  or  fails 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  iine  of  not  less 
than  twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  thirty  days. 

No  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  made  for  any  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  until  thirty  days  after  notice,  in  writing,  by  an  offi- 
cer or  nspector  of  the  bureau  of  labor  or  some  officer  or  agent  of  the 
board  of  health,  of  any  change  necessary  to  oe  made  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  has  been  served  upon  the  owner,  manager  or 
officer  operating  said  establishment,  and  not  then,  if  in  the  meantime, 
such  changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  such  notification. 

Section  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


Under  this  law  an  inspector  was  appointed  who  entered  upon 
his  duties  Jime  30,  1003.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  112  cities  and  villages  were  visited  and  568  establish- 
ments inspected.     The  following  exhibits  show  the  work  ac- 
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oomplished  by  the  inspector,  giving"  name  and  location  of  es- 
tablishments, hours  labor  required  by  each,  the  number  of  em- 
ployes classified  as  to  age  and  sex,  stories  and  kind  of  build- 
ings occupied,  and  the  number  of  work-rooms  used;  the  tables 
also  present  information  concerning  wage  payments,  bakeries 
and  confectioneries  using  mechanical  power,  fire  escapes,  ele- 
vators, number  of  doors  and  exits,  sanitary  condition  of  es- 
tablishments and  utensils,  closets,  orders  issued  by  the  in- 
spector, etc. 

The  first  table  is  interesting  because  it  forms  a  fairly  com- 
plete directory  of  the  bakeries  in  this  state.  The  second  table 
is  a  summary  of  the  first  by  cities  and  villages,  and  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
cities  and  villages  as  to  this  industry.  The  first  table  gives 
the  name  of  the  establishment  or  proprietor  of  each  bakery  or- 
confectionery  inspected,  by  cities  and  villages.  It  also  gives 
the  numl)cr  of  hours  daily  labor  required  by  each,  and  the 
number  of  employes  in  each,  classified  as  to  age  and  sex. 
The  second  table  gives  the  number  of  employes  classified  as 
to  age  and  sex,  and  the  number  of  establishments,  in  each  city 
or  village  inspected.  « 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES INSPECTED,  HOURS  OF  LABOR  REQUIRED  IN  EACH  ES- 
TABLISHMENT, AND  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  EMPLOYES  AS  TO 
AGE  AND  SEX. 


Hours  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Name  of  Fihm. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

ALGOMA,    KEWAUNEE    CO.— 

8 
10 

4 

10 
10 
10 

ALMA,  BUFFALO  CO.— 
Rubn     M 

ANTIGO,   LANGLADE   CO.— 

Chllcate     E     H  t                   

2 

2 
2 
8 

7 

2 
3 

Schlimer,    J 

i 

Total   

11 

3 

14 

APPLETON.  OUTAGAMIE  CO.— 
Rritter    W    F 

8 
10 
11 

6 

4 
10 

9 

9    | 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Kaloedes.  A.  J.f  

Kutler    L.  F    

3 

2 

5 

Pfefferle,   L                  

2    1 

2 

2 

2 

4 
2 
3 

Roberts    C 

iS 

Stengle,  A 

1 

Total        

10 

1 
13 

7 

1 
1 

17 

2 
14 

ASHLAND,  ASHLAND  CO.— 
npTnnth     W    L 



12 
10 

Total  

" 

14 

2 

16 

BARABOO,  SAUK  CO.- 

Arndt    F    M                                  ..     .. 



u 

10 

2 

10 

10 

Goldf arb,   L                      

2 
1 
1 

2 
4 

1 

Heln    Herman 

3 

1 

Total   

4 

3 

7 

BARRON.  BARRON  CO.— 



12 
8 

8 
12 

£ 

3 

Hunt   &   Mflv 

BEAVER  DAM,  DODGE  CO.— 

1 

1 

1 

BELOIT.  ROCK  CO.— 

1    I 

1 

2 

2    I             2 
2    1             2 
1    1             7 

1  1           10 

2  j             2 

Oplrlch     M     Ci  t 

Kansie,  W.  D.t  Jr 

flm|]AV       A       L                        

10 
10 

8    , 

6 
9 

Rtprnn    J    Wt                

Total    

1 



31    I 

10 

41 

90 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.— Continued. 


Hours  of 
labor. 

Emploibs. 

Namb  of  Firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

BERLIN,  GREEN'  LAKE  CO.- 
Boettee,    0.    M 

10 
12 

2 

1 

2 
2 

LudwTg,  Otto  

1 

1 

Total  

' 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 
1 

BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  JACKSON 
CO.- 
Kelley,   VV.  H 

10 

12 

1           10 

10 

8 
10 

BOSCOBEL,   GRANT  CO.— 

Conistock,   W.  A 

1 
1 
1 

BRILLION,  CALUMET  CO.— 

Neumann,  W 

BRODHEAD,  GREEN  CO.— 

Peschl,   B 

BURLINGTON,  RACINE  CO.— 
Habberstadt,  C     

Rose,   J.   G.    ..." 

Total    

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 
6 

CHILTON.  CALUMET  CO.— 

Schwartz,  Mrs.  John  



10 

10 
12 

CHIPPEWA   FALLS,    CHIPPEWA 
CO.— 
Blffler,   A 

1 
4 

McDonald,  A 

Total    

3 

5 

1 
2 

8 

1 
2 

CLINTONVILLE,    WAUPACA    CO. 
Gcbhardt,   Geo 

10 

12 

Sutherland,  S.  M 

Total   

3 

3 

COLUMBUS,  COLUMBIA  CO.— 
Hicks    F.  M 





Klate,   W.   G 

11 
10 

12 

8 
6 

8 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

3 
4 
2 
2 

CUBA  CITY.  GRANT  CO.- 

Meloy,   H.   D 

rUDAHY,  MILWAUKEE  CO.— 
Vogcl    II 

CUMBERLAND.  BARRON  CO.— 

1 

DARLIXGTON.    LAFAYETTE   CO. 
Harvey  &  Martin  

1 

1 

2 
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TABLE  SHOWING   NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND   CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,    ETC.-Contlnued. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Namb  of  Firm. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

DELAVAN,  WALWORTH  CO.— 
Bailey,  J.  M 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 
2 

Schlada,  C.  F 

Total   

3 

3 

6 

DE  PERE,  BROWN  CO.— 

De  Janghe,  C.  D 

7 
10 
10 

9 

Lampfer,  W.  U 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Van  De  Walle,  P 

vVassenderg*   M 

Total    ' 

3 

3 

DODGE VI LLE,    IOWA  CO.— 

Brenner,  C.   11 

10 



EAU  CLAIRE,  EAU  CLAIRE  CO.- 
M  earns,    John    

10 
9 
10 
10 
7 

Palace  of  Sweets  Co.*   

3 

8 
5 

1 

2 

5 
8 
6 
4 

Smith's  Baking  Co 

Steadiand,  A 

1 
3 

1 

Steady,  M.  B.|  

j 

Total   

17 
2 
2 

1 

6 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
45 

23 
3 
4 
2 

1 

1 
66 

1 

KLKHORN,    WALWORTH    CO.— 
Schmidt  Bros 



10 
10 
10 

12 
4 

10 

7 

12 

10 

8 

5 

4 

10 

12 

12 

12 

ELLSWORTH,  PIERCE  CO.— 
Miller,  J.  J 

; 

EVANSVILLE,  ROCK  CO.— 

Heffer,   W.   II 

FOND   DU    LAC,    FOND    DU    LAC 
CO.— 
AHen.    W.   H 

Awanthe,  J.f  

Boex,    Holman   Co.f    

21 

13 

Gens  &  Boettchnf  

Gerhardt,   J 

4 

2 

2 
3 

6 
5 

Hnpe,   G.t   • 

Kuene,  A 

Lapldns,  M.f  

1 

1 

Paul os,  J.t   

Pease,   F 

1 
2 
3 
4 

38 

1 
2 

1 
2 
4 

4 

91 

2 
3 

Rick.  F.  C 

SehultK,   A.   W 

1 

Snow  Bros 

53~ 

1 
1 

Total    

13 

FORT     ATKINSON*,     JEFFERSON 
CO.— 
Shlley,   H.   B 



10 
10 



Spooner,  F.   I 

Total    

3 

2 

5 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME   AND   LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES   AND   CONFEC- 
TIONERIES   INSPECTED,    ETC.— Continued. 


Hours  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Namb  of  Firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,   WOOD  CO.— 
Ilerschleh,   II.  A 

12 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

Petrick,  Aug 

Total   

3 

2 

37 

2 

17 
15 

2 

6 

2 

172 

3 

47 

38 

GREEN  BAY,  BROWN  CO.— 
Andre,    E 

11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Arneu,  C.  &  B.  Co    

135 

1 

30 

23 

35 

Ayouh  &  Gorrat  

Brenner,    Gaselle   Co.f    

6 

Brex,   Wendels  Co.t   

9 

Chrlstlanson  Co 

Leieh,  F.  C.  &  Co 

4 

12 
10 
10 
1            IB 
12 

1 
2 
3 
3 

1 
2 
3 
3 

Mlcksch,  J.  V 

Miller;- H.   G 

Miller.  Henry  &  Co 

Roekstroth.  J.   C 

Wlllaert    

6 

6 

Total  

88 

2 

1 

189 

1 
1 

277 

3 
2 

*      60 

HARTFORD.    WASHINGTON    CO. 
Baumgartl,    A 



10 
10 

Thomas,  H.  J 

Total    

3 
3 

I 

2 

5 

3 

1 
2 

HUDSON,   ST.    CROIX    Co.— 

Crandell  Bros 



10 
10 
8 

1        io 

Hoffman.   I)    

Slngelman    H.  M 



Struter,  E*.   H.f  

.......... 





Total   



10 

8 

6 

1 
1 

6 

1 

nTTRLEY,   IRON'  CO.— 

Relble    E.  M    





Vazzetle,  Jos 



Total    



10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

2 

11 

4 



10 

11 

i 

2 

18 

r      20 

2 

18 
21 

JANESVILLE.   ROCK  CO.— 



Calvin  Bnkerv  Co 



1 

Gerke     Ansr 

Geub    Prodnee    Co 



i 





1 
3 

2 

1 



.Tnnesvllle  Cnnrlv  Co.t   .. 



1 

1 
1 
1 



Rnzorke.  A.  J  t  



2 

1 



Rlllev    T.   F    



Smith,  ALT  





Total 

42 

1 
1 

2 



5 

1 

1 



2 

] 
1 

47 

?. 
2 

JEFFERSON.  JEFFERSON  CO.— 

Spancrlor,   A     



Total      .             

4 

1 

. 

.TUVEATT.  PODGE  Oo.— 

Hartman,  A 



8 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME   AND   LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES   AND   CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,    ETC.— Continued. 


Nams  of  Fihm. 


EmPIOTBS 


Hoars  of. 
labor. 


KAUKAUNA,    OUTAGAMIE    CO.-j 

Leuhouts,   H.   A J  11 

Steffen,  Jos |  10 


Total 


I- 


Male. 


Female 


KENOSHA,  KENOSHA  CO. 

Faber  &  Co 

Kennard,  J.  A 

Kupper  Cracker  Co 

Papalil,  J.  H 

Rlchter,  Geo 

Winther,  W 


11    I 
10    I 

10    i 

10 

10 

12 


Total 


KEWASKUM,  WASHINGTON  CO 
llellinan,  A 


KEWAUNEE.  KEWAUNEE  CO.— 

Pazdera,  Jos 

Zuzanek  


KIEL,  MANITOWOC  CO.- 
Fremy,  H 


!.A  CROSSE,  LA  CROSSE  CO.- 

Bnchern,  R 

Erklson,  Mart  

Funke,  J.  B.  Co.t  

Kratcheville,   M.t    

I>a  Crosse  Bakery  Co 

La  Crosse  Cracker  &  Candy  Co.* 

Nelson,  A.  J 

Mistad,  N 

Pnplln  Bakery  Co 

Scheuerman,   Otto    

Schnltz,   Robert   

Stonebreaker,  H.  A 


10 


Total 


I- 


10 


12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 


LADYSMITH,  GATES  CO.- 
Jung,  Carl  


LAKE      GENEVA, 
CO.—     . 
Buell  &  Matson 
Fisher,  A.   L.    .. 
Stroupe   Bros.    . 


WALWORTH 


10 
11 
10 


Total 


LAKE  MILLS,  JEFFERSON  CO. 

Harrison  ft  Heyn  

Steele  Bros 


LANCASTER,  GRANT  CO.- 
Johnson,  D.  C.  &  Co.  ... . 

Lathrop,  W.  S 

Smith,  J.  P 


Total 


10 


10 

12 

8 


18 


48 

17 

2 


2 
3 

123 


10 


140 
30 


40 

1 


215 


Total. 


18 


2 

188 

47 

2 

78 

1 

2 

11 


13 


Under 
16  years 
of  age. 


19 
11 


14 


44 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND   CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.— Continued. 


Namb  of  Firm. 


Hours  of 
labor, 


MADISON,  DANE  CO.— 

Hellman  (estate)   

Keane  &  Taylor  

Kceley  M.  W.f  

Lindauer,   M 

Madison  Candy  Co.t  

Morshauser,  Jos 

Qnllty,  M.  J 

Spencer,  Geo 

Tockemcyer  Candy  Co.f 

Waltzinger.  Chas.f  

Weber,  N.  E 


Total 


MANITOWOC.  MANITOWOC  CO. 

Chapman.  D.  C 

Georpe  Bros 

Schroeter,  Carl  

•  Welnart,  John  


Total 


!- 


MARINETTE.   MARINETTE  CO.— 

Johnson,  J.  F I 

Mattson,  A | 

Mueller,    G.    A | 

Schmidt,  W.  P | 

Total    I. 


MARSHFIELD.  WOOD  CO.— 

Harvey.  J.  A 

Nick.   L 

Wright,  L.   A 


Total 


MAURTON.  JUNEAU  CO.— 
Blass,  John    


MAYVTLLE.  DODGE  CO.— 

Achtenhneen,  K 

Braun,   F 


MEDFORD.  TAYLOR  TO.— 
Banrer,   H 


MEN'ASHA.  WINNEBAGO  CO.—     I 
Kind  &  Hohelscl  I 

I 
MENOMONIE,  DUNN  CO.-  I 

>nstett.  J I 

Steendahl,  J *...! 


Total 


Total 


10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 


10 
12 
11 


Employes 


Male 


10 

8 

10    | 


.1 


8 

10 


-I- 
....I 

I 

8    I. 


10    |. 
10    I 


9    ! 


10 


10 
12 


MERRTLL.  LINCOLN  CO.- 

Ranmann,  Otto  10 

Donne,    L JjJ 

naase,  R.  H I  10 


10 


1 
16 


1 

12 
3 
2 


49 


Female. 


11 
"20* 


1 
2 
25 

7 

1 


71 


8    I 


1    I 


3 

"i  I. 

!- 

5    I 


Total. 


3    ! 


1    I 


14 


13 

1 
36 


3 

3 

37 

10 

3 


120 


11 


Under 

16  years 

of  a«re. 


1    I. 


2 


I 


2    1 

4 
3 


6    I. 


4    !. 


2    I 

1- 

«    I 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND   CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.-Continued. 


Hours  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Name  of  Firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

MILTON,  ROCK  CO.— 

Anderson,  J 

10 

MILTON  JCT.,  ROCK  CO.— 

Danmth,  Ned   

| 

\ 

MILWAUKEE,  MILWAUKEE  CO. 
Ackerman.  Jacob  

12 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
12 
11 
10 

1 

10 
10 
10 
6 
12 

10 
9 

10 
9 

10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 

10 

10 

10 

I           10 

1           10 

10 

1            10 

1           10 

1            12 

10 
10 

9 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 

9 
10 
10 

1           10 
10 

10 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

Aknanr,  August  

Altman,   M 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Co 

4 
63 

1 

5 
106 

1 

9 

168 

2 

American  Candy  Co 

67 

Anderson,  E.  J 

Ascher.  F 

Atlas  Bread  Factory  

61 

20 

1 
1 

7 
40 

68 

60 

1 
1 

2 

Badger  Candy  Co.f  

21 

Bauer,    Fred    

Baner,    M 

Bender.    Frank    

Bens,  W 

Berdalsch,    F 

i 

i 

l 

8 

1 

Bloomer,   Jos.f    

i 

Boerth  A  Boerth  Co 

8 

1 

Braun,   Isadore  

1 

Brozowskr.    Simon    

Rneholz.   W 

Bnrsk,   C 

2 

40 
5 
3 
4 

1 

6 

12 

2 

3 

46 

17 

6 

Carpenter  &  Sklles  



Chaconles   Candy    Co.f    

Conroy,   J.*   

Cream  City  Candy  Co.f  

Daniel,    C 

Debus,   Mrs.  M 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
5 

3 
1 

Dietrlck,   Frank   

Diez,    M 

2 

Dix,   Albert   

Dretzke,  A 

2 
1 
4 

1 

Drnmlnskl,  A 

Dryer    F 

Ebling,    T 

Eckers,    C 

Egelkrant,  John   

Ehrler    A 

4 

4 

Englehardt.   F 

Krdmann,    H 

1 

1 

2 
I 

Ertl,  (ieo 

E8chenbacher,   A 

1 
1 

2 

15 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
45 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
3 

Evert,    VVh    

Farchwln,    H.f    

Feenekes,    J.  • 

30 

2 

Fecker,   H.  ,T 

Felder    J 

1 

Fick,    C.    J 

3 

Fleischer,   A 

2 

Foelskl,  Chas 

Foelelcl.  W 

1 

Forh    H 

Forrer    R 

2 

2 

Franke,    H 

Fuhrmann,  A.  E 

Fuller  Candy  Co 

2 

8 

5 

j 

Furtmann,  Henry  

1 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME   AND   LOCATION  OF   BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.— Continued. 


Name  of  Pan. 


Hachls,   K 

Haekbartb,  C.  A. 

Hackbarth,  E 

Ha^sll,   H 

Hagendorf,  P 

Hafen,    N 

Heffinger,    S 

Hen.   John    

Herzberg,    E 

Hettner,  Jos 

Hllle,   Jos 

H  iff  man,  Aug 

Hill,   A 

Hoi  wick,   John    ... 
Hoyler,  Carl   


Ihrlg,    Geo. 


Jaeger,    Bruno    

Jaeger,   Oswald    

Jahr,    E.    E 

Jan  sky,   John   

Jessen,   H 

John,  Albert  

John,    Ernest    

Johnston,  Kobt.  A.,  Co.* 


Kaemmerrs,  Geo. 
Kaiser,    Karl    .... 

Kaiser  J 

Kaiser,  Otto   

Kallmeyer,  C.   ... 

Kanfer,    D 

Kelper,   B 

Kons,  M 

Korthals,  Gns.    .. 

Kosecky,    J 

Kraemer,  Carl  ... 

Kraemer,    G 

Krueger,  Aug.  ... 
Krumholz,  A.  ... 
Knrs,  John   


Lage,   C 

Lage,  E.  M.   .... 
Leahrke,   Frank 
Lembergar,  Jos. 
Llndermpn,  J.   .. 

Lindner,   P 

Loranz  Bros.    ... 

Lndka,  B 

Lnlck,  John   .... 
JiOlck,   W.  F.»  . 


MILWAUKEE.    MILWAUKEE   CO. 

Ganhs,    Otto    , 

Gaschn,    B 

Gebhardt,   Jos 

Gerhard,    K 

George  Bros 

Goetz,    Aug j 

Gorkow,    W I 

Graetz,    F 

Graeurn,    Louis    

Gratlenthalen  Geo 

Griess,   Kobt 

Guelzow,    H 

Guse,    G 

Gutemberg,    A 

Guzke,    W 


Employes. 

Hours  of 
labor. 

Male. 

Female 

Total 

Under 
16  years 
of  a*e- 

10 

1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
1 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
14 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
7 
4 
3 
3 
3 

10 

("**•• 

10 
10 
10 

11 

10 

7 
2 
2 
2 

11 
11 

10 

11 

12 
10 
12 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

10 

12 
10 
10 
10 
9 
11 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
12 
10 

10 

10 
10 
9 
10 
10 

11 

12 
10 

10 
11 
11 
11 
10 
9 
11 
10 
10 

1 

1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

3 
4 
2 
2 

1 

14 
24 

3 
6 
3 

2 

1 

14 
26 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
127 

2 
3 

1 

1 

275 

1 

148 

40 

3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

9 
12 
10 
12 
10 
11 

8 
11 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

4" 

3 

2 

6 
3 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 
3 

1 

I     

1 1  

10 
1 
4 

4 

10 
!            1 

7 

4 

10 
10 
10 

3* 

1            8    1            7 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES INSPECTED,   ETC.— Continued. 


Name  of  Firm. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


Emploies. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Under 
16  years 
of  age. 


MILWAUKEE,   MILWAUKEE  CO. 

Malick,  1 

Marfman,  Otto  

Martin,  F 

Matt,  Edward  

Matt,  John  

Matyas,  Leopold  

Mauer,  John   

Mauer,  L 

Mayer,  Frank   

Meures,  Louis  

Meyer,  Anton   

Meyer,   U 

Meyer.   Wm 

Michalskl,    N 

Miller,  O.  H.f  

Miller,  Robert  

Milwaukee  Bakery  Co 

Molt,  John    

Mora,   O 

Moaner,  C,  A  Co 

Muehlbauer,  Jos 

Mueller,  H 

Mugge,   Henry   

Nagle,   Paul   

National  Biscuit  Co.*   

Natkoosky,    John    

Nets,  Hugo   

Nielsen,    Fred   

Noll,   Jos.    

Obermeyer,   K 

Oehme,   Louis   

Oestrelche,  Jos 

Oswald,    W. 

Paney,  Karlf  

Persky,   Anna   

Peters,    F 

Peters,    Jas 

Pflngart  Co.f  

I'lnses,  J 

Pixley,  C.  A 

Plants,   W.  A 

Plats,  Edwin   

Pleas,   J 

Poehlman,  J 

Pohl,    Aug 

Puhl,    R 

Puis,   John  

ReckilnghouBen,   S 

Redel.  Johnt  

Rediceker,  W 

Reichelt,    R 

Relnhardt,   Aug 

RIttherger,  E 

Rlttherger,  E 

Rogowskl,   Anton    

Rose,  G.t  

Roseckey,  Anton,  &  Co 

RoBenbaum,  W.  F 

Rosenkrans,  W 

Rossow,   F 

Rotter,  L.  J 

Rudolph,  L 

Rupp,  Fred  

Ruppln,   Marx  

7 


10 
12 
10 
10 
11 
12 
10 
10 

7 

10 
12 
10 
10 
11 

8 
11 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 
10 
12 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
U 

10 
11 
10 

7 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

12 
12 

10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 
10 
2 
11 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 


2 

7 

1 
10 

1 


1 
1 
2 
2 
16 
1 
2 
1 


204 


1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
23 
2 
4 


2 

18 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


27 

*  i" 


1 
206 


64 

1 
1 


1 
1  I 


2 
5 

11 


2 
8 
2 

13 

1 


1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
43 
1 
8 
1 

1 
412 


2 

8 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
2 
87 
3 
5 


67 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.-Continned. 


Nam*  or  Fmm. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


EMPIiOTM. 


Male. 


Female 


TotaL 


Under 
16  years 
of  age. 


MILWAUKEE,    MILWAUKEE   CO. 

Salsmann,   Mrs.   F , 

Samer,    Geo 

Sandek,  A 

Kandes,    Kobt 

Schafer,    Karl    

Scheldieker,  Jos 

Bchlffer,   F 

Schmidt,    A 

Schmidt,    B 

Schmidt,    Jos 

Schmidt,  J.   L 

Schneider,    F 

Schneller,   Max   

Schrabbach,    E , 

Schaltz,  Frank   

Schussur,  Oscar  

Schuster,    Wl    , 

Scults.    G 

Seeling,  A 

Sichllng,   Geo 

Siefert,   A 

Siegfried,    Adam    

Singer,  F.  B 

Somers,   F 

Standard  Candy  Co.f  

Steffel,   Anton    


Talsky,  Anton 
Talsky,   E 


Talsky,   F 

Thalman,  F 

Thauner,  Otto  

Thurrlng,   Geo.    ... 
Tiilema,    Geo.f    ... 

Topp,  Julius   

Traeger,   Otto   — 

Traitin,  E 

Trittln,    F 

Tyborsky,   John    .. 
Tyborsky,  Martin 


Urech,  Jacob 
Urmanski,   J. 


Vegelahm,    W.    .. 

Vogel,   Frank   

Vogel,   J.   M 

Vohland.   Ernest 
Voss,  W 


Walllnger,  C 

Weber.   A.    F.*   

Welckert,    G 

Weis,    L 

Wellen   A | 

Wendelburg,  C | 

Wendelburg.    M I 

Wendels,    Paul    I 

Wiedner.  Albert  | 

Wilde.    A I 

Wllhelms,    Geo | 

Williams,   John    I 

Wlnnlger.   B I 

Wirth,   G I 

Wirthneln.    Louisf    I 

Wltle,  Fred  I 

Witle,    L I 


Zlegler,   Geo.,  &  Co. 
Total    


n 

1 

1 

10 

10 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

3 
2 
2 

10 

12 

8 

12 

5 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 

5 
3 
1 

1 

\ 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

11 

1 

1ft 

1?! 

10 

11 

1 

9 

12 

1 

11 

10 

11 

1 

10 

n 

1 

1 

10 

3 

8 

10 

2 
4 

1 

17 

2 
5 

1 
38 

11 

1 

10 

10 
10 

21 

8 

10 

1? 

2 

1 

2 

1 
4 
3 

1 

2 

2 
3 
2 
4 

14 
1 

10 

1 
1 

1 

10 

11 

9 

9 

'*  '  ii 

12 

8 

11 

6 
1 

2 

j 

8 

1 

1?r 

1? 

1? 

3 

1 

3 
1 

8 

12 

10 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 
S 

1? 

10 

l 

8 

8 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 
38 

1 
1 

10 

9 

10 

28 

i 

10 

10 

11    1 





It 



2 
2 
2 

| 

2 
2 
3 

1? 

| 

11 

1 

8 

10 
12 

6 
5 
2 

1 

3 

1 

9 
6 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

249 

i 

9 

10 



J 

1 

1 

145 

fl 

10 

1 
1 

104 

10 

10 



124 

•|      1.107 


1,003 


2,110 


384 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.—  Continued. 


Name  of  Fiem. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


Employes. 


Male. 


Female 


Total. 


Under 
16  yean 
of  age. 


MINERAL   POINT,    IOWA   CO.- 
Hornlng,  C 


MONROE.   GREEN  CO.- 

Oswald,    C 

Pf eff er,   Geo 

Wagner,  J.   M 


Total 


NEENAH,   WINNEBAGO  CO.- 

Llvermore  &  Son   

Obhde,   Karl   

Reynolds,  G.  J.t  

Steele  Candy  Co.t  


Total 


NEILLSVILLE,   CLARK  CO.- 
Kubat  &  Radek  


NEW  LONDON.  WAUPACA  CO.- 

Holtzborn,   H 

Whelden,   Geo 


NEW     RICHMOND,     ST.     CROIX 
Co- 
Nelson,  C.  E 


NORTH  MILWAUKEE,  MILWAU- 
KEE CO.- 
Jacob,   John    


OCONOMOWOC,  WAUKESHA    Co. 

Hurting.    Frank    

Herro  &  Arbageyt  

Paash,   11.  F 


Total 


OCONTO.  OCONTO  CO.— 

Anbery,   A 

Leppel    M 


OSHKOSH.    WINNEBAGO    CO.- 

Cltron.   Geo.t   

Croweli,  R.   I 

FUher,  A 

Gust.    Emil 


Helss.   Mrs.   F.    . 

Ilnppl,    M     

Kamm.    1-1 

Lnufl,  JoR.t  

Lindner,   II 

Luebke.  F.  C.   ... 
Maluf,  Jamest  .. 

Oaks.   Johnt   

Pelton.   H.   G.    .., 

Piston.    H 

Rtrohaeheln,  R.   . 

WablnU,   K 

WIckert,    C.    A.f 

Total   


10 


12 
10 


8 
12 
10 

6 


10 


12 
8 


12 


11 


10 
2 
10 


.10 
15 


3 

12 
12 
10 
11 
10 

9 
10 
12 
12 

2 
10 
11 
10 
11 
10 

8 


1     I 
8 


1     I 
2 


11 


5 
10 


66 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED.   ETC.  -Continued. 


Hours  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Name  of  Fibm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Uader 
16  years 
of  age. 

PHILLIPS,    PRICE   CO.— 

Mendle,  John  

8 

10 
2 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 

PLATTE VI LLE,    GRANT    CO.— 
Hemlng,    H.    L 

3 

McClurg  &  Holt   

Schweder,  L.  J 

Total   

3 

1 

2 

6 
1 

PLYMOUTH.    SHEBOYGAN   CO.— 
Mueller,    M 

10 
10 

12 
10 

6 
12 

2 

Wagner,   K 

PORTAGE,    COLUMBIA   CO.— 
Buglass,   D.,   &  Co. 

4 
1 

1 

1 

5 
2 

Dietrich,  G.  F 

Pink,  E 

Morthey,   R.   A 

1 

1 

2 

Winder,  J.  W.,  &  Co.t  

Total   

6 

1 
2 

3 

1 

9 

2 
2 

PORT  WASHINGTON,  OZAUKEE 
Co.- 
Johnston,   A.   J 

10 
11 

Schuetter,   J 

1 

1 

Total    

3 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 
2 

PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN,  CRAW- 
FORD CO.—                                        1 
Boucher.  D.  G R 

Moronsek,    L 

8 

1 
i 

i 

l                  i 

l 
Total   1 

2 

1 

3 

PRINCETON,   GREEN   LAKE  CO. 
Henrv    John   

5 
10 

10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
9 

Wltle'more,  W.           

RACINE,    RACINE   CO.— 
Bettrv,    Mrs    C        ... 

3 
2 
3 

8 
1 
3 
6 

8 

. 

8 
2 
3 

10 
3 
3 
8 

10 

Hnlberstadt.    J     

Jenniches,   P.,   &  Sons   

Llntner,    F 

2 
2 

Mnzurlne,    (?.t   

Srhultz.  O.  B 

2 
2 

1 

Tidyman,  B    &  C 

Total    

34 
3 

1 

8 
2 

1 

1 

42 

5 

2 
I 

1 

REEDSRURG.    SAUK    CO.— 

Kerrigan,  C.  P 

8 

10 
10 

RHINELANDER.  ONT3IDA  CO.- 
Kirk    C.  D.,  &  Co    

£obanek  &  Neutauer  

BAKERY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES INSPECTED,  ETC.— Continued. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Namb  or  Firm. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under 
16  years 
of  age. 

RICE  LAKE,  BARRON  CO.— 
Bolea,  A.  G 

10 

7 

10 
8 

1 

1 

2 

Flnsterwalder,  M 

RICHLANT*  CENTER,  RICHLAND 
CO.- 
Parry,  H 

1 

1 

4 
1 

5 
2 

Wertx,  A.  C 

Total   

2 

1 

1 
3 

5 

I 

2 
2 

7 

3 
5 

RIPON,  FOND  DU  LAC  CO.— 
Lelchmath,  E.  F 

7 
12 

Reickert,  Urban  

1 

Total  

4 

8 
3 

4 

8 

3 
3 

1 

RIVER  FALLS,  PIERCE  CO.— 
TIngwald  &  Youcus  

10 
10 

Woebrle,   Wl   

1 

Total  

6 

2 

1 
1 

6 

4 

2 
3 

SHAWANO,   SHAWANO  CO.— 
Garfield,  B.   H 

8 
10 
8 

2 

1 
2 

Ludolph,  G.  W 

Rohloff,  R.   P 

Total  

4 

2 

4 
2 

5 

9 

2 

4 
3 
2 
2 
11 

SHEBOYGAN,  SHEBOYGAN  CO.— 
Cochironbaa,  G 

8 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 

Fataer,  John   ............  T ........ , 

Hlrcb,  G.  A 

1 
2 

Calitt,  A.  H 

Kuster,  K 

2 
9 

Mohr,  Emll  

2 

Pflster,  Thoa 

Wagner,  G.  A 

Wlckert,    Louis  

2 

2 

Total  

21 
1 

5 
1 

26 
2 

SHEBOYGAN    FALLS,    SHEBOY- 
GAN CO.- 
Dreagwrt,   F.   i.ltit.i.t.,..i..-.ii 

9 
6 

7 
10 

i 

8, 

SHELL  LAKE,  WASHBURN  CO.- 
Gareth,  G.  J 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  MILWAU- 
KEE CO.- 
Ceaslnski,  Leo 

. 

8plet   Jacob  

2 

1 

3 

SPARTA,    MONROE   CO.- 

Doxrnd,  O-  B.  .............. 

Toole,  W.  E. 



i 
l 

1 

2 

1 

Knehn,  C«  ••••••• •• •• 

Total  



* 

1 

s 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OP  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES  INSPECTED,   ETC.— Continued. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Name  of  Fiuc  . 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Under 
16  years 
ol  age. 

SPOONER,    WASHBURN   CO.— 

10 

10 
10 
10 
9 

STEVENS  POINT,  PORTAGE  CO. 
Bennett    D                            

3 
2 
2 
1 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

Tulipr     K     11 

Total    

8 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

9 

2 
"4 

STOUGHTON,    DANE    CO.— 

10 
10 

1 
Total                                 

4 

2 

6 

STURGEON    BAY,   DOOR   CO.— 

8 
12 

10 
10 
10 
12 
9 
8 

2 

3 
5 

7 
6 
5 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 
3 

3 

6 
6 
8 

7 
8 
2 

SUPERIOR,   DOUGLAS  CO.— 

Strauch,  John    

28 

1 

1 

8 

36 

1 

1 

TOMAII,    MONROE    CO.— 

9 
10 

Schmidt,    Einil    

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

2 

TOMAHAWK,    LINCOLN    CO.- 

10 

10 
10 

10 
10 

Menner,  j.  m 

TWO  RIVERS,  MANITOWOC  CO. 
Co.— 
Hnrtung,   H 

1 

Rubl,   Ixmls 

VIROQUA.  VERNON  CO.— 

LInd.   W.   D 

i*" 

2 
1 

2 
2 

Nelson,   C.    A 

1 

4 
1 

3 

1 
1 

4 

5 
2 

* 

WASHBURN,  BAYFIELD  CO.— 
Borgrem,  H.  M 

12 
10 

5 

2 

7 

Total    

BAKERY  INSPECTION. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OP  BAKERIES  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERIES INSPECTED,   ETC.-Continued. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 

Employes. 

Name  of  Fib*. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Under 
16  yoars 
of  age. 

WATERTOWN,  JEFFERSON  CO.- 
Heyms,   C.   E 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

U. 

2 
2 

• 

2 
2 

1 
3 
3 

1 

Koser,  F.  O 

Kramer,    W 

1 

Krueger,    Mrs.    W.    H 

.      3 

1 

Maywood,    W.|   

"5 

Mutter,   J.    A.f   

Sheets,  Gus  



1 

1 

, 

Total   .'j ' 

8   ' 

3 

1 
1 
3 

4   ' 

12 

3 
1 

1 
3 

WAUKESHA,  WAUKESHA  CO.- 
Arnold,    \V 

9 
10 
10 
10 

Kullnian,  T.,  &  Sons  

Reed,   R.    W 

Smith,   C.   E 

Total    

8 

1 
2 

8 

2 

4 

WAUPACA,    WAUPACA   CO.— 
Dutton,    A.   O 

11 
10 

1 
2 

Hanson,  R.  P 

Total    

3 
1 
2 

3 

6 
1 
3 

WAUPUN,    FOND   DU   LAC   CO.— 
Enggnrd,    Peter   

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

WAUSAU.    MARATHON  CO.- 
Hess,   Goo 

1 

KIschel,    Gus 

Oswald,   11 

5 
6 

4 

2 

9 

8 

Oswald,  J.   F 

Total    

13 

2 
2 

7 

20 

2 
2 

WAUWATOSA,  MILW1AUKEE  Co. 
Baler     W     

10 
10 

Bauer,    H.    ..'. 

Total    

4 

1 

2 
28 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 
36 

1 
2 

WEST  ALLIS.  MILWAUKEE  Co.- 
Schmldt,  Geo 

12 
10 

WEST   BEND,   WASHINGTON' Co. 
Hchleeel     G     : 

Total    

8 

WHITEWATER,  WALWORTH  Co. 
Pflllflhan    J    W        

12 
10 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

•Bakery  and  Confectionery. 
tConfectlonery. 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 


SUMMARY  BY  CITIES  OR  LOCATION  OP  THE  NUMBER  OP  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS INSPECTED,  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO 
AGE  AND  SEX. 


Place. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

EMPLOTB8. 

Children 
under  16 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

years  of 
age. 

Algonia,  Kewaunee  Co 

1 
1 
4 

10 
2 
5 
2 

! 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 
1 
1 
13 

! 

12 
2 

4 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

12 
1 
3 
2 
3 

11 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
247 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

* 

Alum,  Buffalo  Co 

Antigo,  Langlade  Co 

11 
10 
14 
4 

8 
7 
2 
8 

14 
17 
16 
7 

Appleton,  Outagamie  Co 

Ashland,  Ashland  Co 

Barnboo,   Sauk  Co 

Barron,  Barron  Co | 

Beaver  Dam,  Dodge  Co 

1 
10 

1 

1 
41 
4 
1 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
6 
8 

Belolt,  Rock  Co 

81 
8 

1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
3 

Berlin,   Green  Lake  Co 

Black   River   Falls,   Jackson   Co.... 

Boscobel,  Grant  Co 

1 
1 

1 

Brllllon,  Calumet  Co 

Brodhead,  Green  Co 

Burlington,  Uaclne  Co 

Chilton,   Calumet   Co 

Chippewa   Falls,    Chippewa   Co 

Clintonvllle,   Waupaca   Co 

5 
3 
1 
2 

Columbus,  Columbia  Co. 

2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
8 
3 

Cuba  City,  Grant  Co 

Cudahy,   Milwaukee  Co 

Cumberland,   Barron   Co 

1 
1 
8 

Darlington,  La  Fayette  Co 

Delavan,    Walworth   Co. 

De  Pere,  Brown  Co 

Dodgeville,  Iowa  Co 

Eau  Claire,  Eau  Claire  Co 

Elkhorn,    Walworth   Co 

n 

2 
2 

1 

1 

3 

88 
3 
6 
2 

42 
2 

6 
1 
2 
1 
63 

I 

189 
2 

23 
3 

4 
2 

m 

6 
5 

277 
6 
6 
2 

47 

4 
1 
4 
18 

1 

Ellsworth,  Pierce  Co 

Evansville,    Rock   Co 

Fond  du  Lac,  Fond  du  Lac  Co 

Fort   Atkinson,   'Jefferson    Co 

13 

Grand  Rapids,  Wood  Co    

Green  Bav,   Brown  Co 

GO 

Hartford,   Washington  Co 

Hudson,  St    Croix  Co 

Hurlev    Iron   Co 

Janesvllle    Rock  Co     

5 
2 

1 
1 

Jefferson .   Jefferson   Co 

8 

18 

Kenosha    Kenosha  Co 

Kewaskum,    Washington   Co 

Kiel    Manitowoc  Co        

La  Crosse,  La  Crosse  Co 

123 

215 

838 

*4T 

Ladvsmith    Gates  Co    

Lake  Geneva,   Walworth  Co 

Lake  Mills    Jefferson  Co    

10 
1 
2 

49 
8 
6 
7 

3 

13 

1 
6 
120 
11 
6 
8 
1 
2 
2 
4 

0  ' 
6 

4 

71 

3 

Madison,    Dane    Co 

8 

Manitowoc,   Manitowoc  Co 

Marinette     Marinette   Co     

Marshfleld.    Wood    Co 

i 

'   l 

l 

Mnvville    Dodge  Co           

1 
2 
2 
3 
5 

Medford    Tavlor  Co     

2 
3 
1 

Merrill     Lincoln    Co 

1 

MUton.  Rock  Co 

Mlltrm    lot       Rock    Co 

Milwaukee,   Milwaukee  Co 

Mineral  Point,  Iowa  Co 

i,io7 

2 
7 
1 
1 



1,003 

1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 

2,110 

3 

11 

4 
2 
1 

1 

884 

Nelllsville    Clark   Co. 

New  London,  Waupaca  Co 

New  Richmond,  St.  Croix  Co 

1 
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BAKERIES  INSPECTED— SUMMARY  BY  CITIES— Continued. 


Number 
of  eatab- 
.    lish- 
mente. 

Employes. 

Children 
under  16 

Placb. 

Male. 

Female . 

Total. 

years  of 
age. 

North  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co...            i 

x1 

2 
1 
35 

1 

1 
3 
1 
66 
1 
6 
1 
9 
4 
3 

Oconomowoc,   Waukesha   Co 

3 
2 
17 
1 
3 
2 

0 

2 
2 

8    1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6  : 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

7 
4    1 

2 

1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1 

Oconto,  Oconto  Co 

Oshkosh,   Winnebago  Co 

1 

2 

1 

Phillips.  Price  Co.  . 

Plattevllle,  Grant  Co 

3 
1 
6 
8 
2 

Plymouth,   Sheboygan   Co 

Portage,   Columbia    Co 

3 
1 
1 

1 

Port  Washington,  Ozaukee  Co 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  Crawford  Co.   .. 

Princeton,  Green  Lake  Co 

Racine,  Racine  Co 



84 
3 
1 
1 
2 
4 
6 
4 

21 
1 

8 
2 
2 
1 
5 
4 

42 
5 
3 
2 
7 
8 
6 
9 

26 
2 

1 

Reedsburgt  Sauk  Co 

Rhinelander,  Oneida  Co 

Rice  Lake,  Barron  Co 

Richland  Center,  Richland  Co 

Rlpon,  Fond  du  Lac  

1 

River  Falls,  Pierce  Co 

Shawano,  Shawano  Co.  

5 
5 

1 

Sheboygan,  Sheboygan  Co 

Sheboygan  Falls.  Sheboygan  Co.... 
Shell  Lake,  Washburn  Co 

South  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co.... 

2 

2 

1 
1 

3 
3 

Sparta,  Monroe  Co 

Spooner,  Washburn  Co 

Stevens  Point,  Portage  Co 

8 
4 
2 
28 
2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
8 

! 

1 
13 
4 
1 
2 
2 

i 

2 
1 
8 

9 
6 
3 

36 
2 
2 
2 
4 
7 

12 
8 
6 
1 

20 
4 
1 
2 
8 

Stoughton,  Dane  Co 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Door  Co 

Superior,    Douglas   Co 

Tomah,    Monroe   f?o. 

Tomahawk,  Lincoln  Co 

Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc  Co 

Viroqua,  Vernon  Co 

1 
3 
2 

4 

Wasfiburn,  Bayfield  Co 

Watertown,  Jefferson  Co.  

Waukesha,  Waukesha  Co    

Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co    

3 

Waupun,  Fond  du  Lac  Co 

Wausau    Marathon  Co.  .'............. 

7 

Wauwafosa,  Milwaukee  Co 

West  AUls,  Milwaukee  Co 

West  Bend,  Washington  Co 

Whitewater,  Walworth  Co 

1 

Total' 

568 

1.897 

1,730 

3,627 

505 

BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  EMPLOYES,  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  AGE. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Persons  16  years  and  over 

8,627 
506 

87.78 

Children  under  16  years 

12.22 

Total  

4,132 

100.00 
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BAKERY   AND   CONFECTIONERY    EMPLOYES   OVER  16  YEARS   OP   AGE, 
CLASSIFIED  /AS  TO  SEX. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number  of  male  persons  over  16  years 

1,887 
1,730 

62.30 

Number  of  female  persons  over  16  ljears  

47.70 

Total   

3,627 

100.00 

The  two  preceding  exhibits  show  the  number  of  employes  in 
the  bakery  and  other  food  establishments  visited  by  the  in- 
spector. Of  the  4,132  employes,  505,  br  12.22  per  cent  are 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  and  3,627  or  87.78  per  cent 
are  over  16.  This  means  that  one  employe  out  of  8  is  a  child 
under  16.  Of  the  3,627  employes  over  16,  1,897  or  52.3  pea- 
cent  are  males  and  1,730  or  47.7  per  cent  females. 

Many  bakeries  and  confectioneries  occupy  pmtire  buildings, 
while  others  occupy  only  single  stories.  The  following  *ex- 
hibit  shows  the  stories  occupied  by  these  various  establishments. 


Establishments   occupying— 


Basement  and  first  floor  

Basement,  first  and  second  floors  

Basement,  first,  second  and  third  floors  

Basement,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  floors , 

Basement,  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors 

Basement  and  second  floor  

Basement  and  third  floor  

Basement  and  fifth  floor 

Basement  and  sixth  floor  

First  floor  

First  and  second  floor 

Second  floor  

Third  floor  

Total   


Number. 

Per  cent. 

296 

52.10 

8 

1.41 

8 

1.41 

3 

.53 

1 

.18 

2 

.35 

1 

.18 

2 

.35 

1               1 

.18 

241 

42.42 

2 

.36 

1 

.18 

2 

.35 

568 

100.00 

Of  the  568  establishments,  296  or  52.1  per  cent  occupy  both 
basement  and  first  floor,  241  or  42.42  per  cent  occupy  the  first 
floor  only,  and  the  remaining  31  or  5.48  per  cent  occupy  various 
other  portions  of  buildings  indicated  ini  the  table. 
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The  following  exhibit  show's  the  number  of  "basements," 
"first  floors,"  "second  floors,"  etc,  occupied  by  the  various 
bakeries  and  confectioneries: 


Floors  occupied. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Basement  

322 

669 

26 

16 

4 

8 

1 

34.67 

First  floor  

60.17 

Second  floor  

2.69 

Third  floor 

1.62 

Fourth  floor  

.42 

Fifth  floor  

.32 

Sixth  floor 

.11 

Total   

929 

100.00 

The  568  establishments  occupy  929  floors,  an  average  of 
one  and  one-half  floors  to  the  establishment.  322  or  34.67 
per  cent  of  these  lare  basements,  559  or  60.17  per  cent  first 
floors,  25  or  2.69  per  cent  second  floors,  15  or  1.62  per  cent 
third  floors,  and  ^he  remaining  8  or  less  than  1  per  cent  are 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors. 


ESTABLISHMENTS   CLASSIFIED   AS   TO   WHETHER   LOCATED   "IN   MIL- 
WAUKEE" OR  "OUTSIDE  MILWAUKEE." 


Classification. 

Establishment. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

M  Uwaukee 

246 
322 

43  31 

Outside  Milwaukee 

66  69 

Total   

668 

.       .         . 

100  00 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  bakeries  inspected  are  -located  in  Mil- 
waukee, and  less  than  three-fifths  outside. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS   CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    NUMBER    OF    WORK 

ROOMS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee  . 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

One  work  room 

226 
10 
5 

1 

91.60 

4.06 

2.03 

.40 

906 

4 
5 
2 

4 

95.82 

1.25 

1.66 

.62 

1.26 

532 

14 
10 
8 

4 
2 
1 

1 
1 

93.66 

Two  work  rooms 

2.46 

Three  work  rooms 

1.76 

Four  work  rooms 

63 

Five  work  rooms  

.70 

glx  work  rooms 

2 

1 
1 

1   J 

.81 
.40 
.40 

.36 

Ten  work  rooms 

.18 

Eleven  work  rooms  

Twelve  work  rooms 

Total  

.18 

.18 

*"" 

|        247 

100.00 

821 

100.00 

668 

100.00 

-i-     - 

This  table  shows  that  226  or  91.5  per  cent  of  the  bakeries 
in  Milwaukee,  and  306  or  95.32  per  cent  of  those  outside  have 
but  one  work  room.  None  (of  the  bakeries  outside  Milwaukee 
have  over  5  work  rooms,  while  they  run  as  high  as  12  wt>rk 
rooms  to  lihe  establishment  in  Milwaukee. 

The  three  following  exhibits  show  the  number  of  "frame/* 
"brick/  and  6  lotal"  buildings  in  which  bakeries  and  confec- 
tioneries are  located,  classified  as  to  height. 


NUMBBB  OF 

FRAME 

BUILDINGS. 

Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

Number. 

Per  oent. 

One  story  

49 

1*2 

3 

1 

26.49 
71.86 

i.ea. 

.64 

48 
102 

81.08 
68.92 

96 

234 

3 

1 

28.68 

Two  stories  

70.27 

Three  stories  

•90 

Pour  stories  

.80 

Total  

186 

100.00 

148 

100.00 

838 

100.00 

NUMBBB  OF  BRICK  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

One  story 

1 
88 
17 

1 
4 
1 

1.61 
61.80 
27.42 
1.61 
6.46 
1.61 

18 

144 
14 

2 

7.61 

8S.M 

8.09 

1.16 

14 
188 

81 
8 

4 
1 

6.96 

Two  stories 

77.46 
18.19 

Three  stories 

Four  stories  

Five  stories 

1.98 
1.70 

Six  stories  

.41 

Total  

_  ___® 

100.00 

178 

100.00 

199.09 
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BUILDINGS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  HEIGHT. 


Classification  . 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

One  story  

60 
170 

20 
2 
4 
1 

20.24 
68.83 
8.10 
.81 
1.62 
.40 

59 

246 

14 

2 

18.38 

76.64 

4.36 

.62 

109 

4.16 

34 

4 

4 

1 

19.19 

Two  stories 

73.24 

Three  stories  

6.99 

Foot  stories  

.TO 

Five  stores  

.70 

Six  stories  

.18 

Total   

247 

100.00 

321 

100.00 

668 

100.00 

In  the  three  preceding  tables  the  "Frame,"  "Brick,"  and 
"Total"  number  of  buildings  used  as  bakeries,  etc.,  are  class- 
ified as  to  height,  whether  in  or  loutside  Milwaukee.  There 
are  185  wooden  buildings  in  Milwaukee  and  148  outside  that 
are  used  as  bakeries,  confectioneries,  etc.  Of  the  former, 
49  or  26.49  per  cent  are  one  story,  132  or  71.35  per  cent  two 
stories,  and  the  remaining  4  are  over  two  stories  high.  Of 
the  latter,  46  or  31.08  per  cent  are  one  story,  102  or  -68.92 
per  cent  are  two  stories  high.  There  are  k>2  brick  buildings 
in  Milwaukee  and  173  outside  used  as  bakeries  and  confec- 
tioneries. Of  those  in  Milwaukee,  only  one  is  one  story  in 
height,  38  or  61.3  per  cent  are  two  stories,  17  or  27.42  per 
cent  three  stories,  and  the  remainder  Tange  jfrom  4  to  six 
stories  high.  Of  the  buildings  outside  Milwaukee,  13  or  7.51 
per  cent  are  one  story  high,  144  or  83.24  per  cent  two  stories 
high,  14  or  8.09  per  cent  three  stories  high,  and  2  or  1.16 
per  cent  four  stories  in  height. 

The  last  table  is  a  recapetulation  of  the  two  preceding. 
Over  20  per  cent  of  the  bakery  buildings  in  Milwaukee  are 
only  one  siory  high,  nearly  69  per  cent  two  stories  high,  and 
the  remainder  range  from  three  to  six  stories  in  height.  Of 
those  outside,  nearly  one-fifth  are  only  one  story  high,  over 
three-fifths  two  stories,  and  the  remainder  three  and  four 
stories  high.  For  the  state,  about  one-fifth  the  buildings  are 
one  story,  three-fourths  two  story,  and  khe  remainder  are  from 
three  to  six  story  buildings. 
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BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED  BY  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES-CLASSI- 
FICATION AS  TO   KIND  OF  BUILDINGS. 


Classification. 

MILWAUKEE. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Frame,  wood  

185 
62 

74.91 
25.09 

148 
173 

64.07 
35.93 

333 
235 

58.63 

Brick   

41.37 

1 

Total   I 

247 

100.00 

321 

100.00 

668 

100.00 

This  table  is  a  teumming  up  of  the  preceding  three.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  bakery  buildings  in  Milwaukee,  and  over 
three-fifths  in  the  state  outside  are  frame  buildings,  the 
remainder  brick. 

BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED  BY  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES  CLASSI- 
FIED AS  TO  HEIGHT. 


Classification. 

MlLWAUKBB. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Two  stories  or  less 

Three  or  more  stories 

220 
27 

90.28 
9.72 

305 
16 

95.02 
4.98 

525 
43 

92.43 
7.57 

Total  

247 

100.00 

321 

100.00 

568 

100.00 

Over  nine-tenths  of  'the  bakery  buildings  in  Milwaukee  and 
nineteen-twenlielhs  of  those  outside  are  less  than  three  stories 
high,  the  remainder,  three  or  more  stories  high.  4 

BUILDINGS  THREE  OR  MORE  STORIES  HIGH  HAVING  TWENTY-FIVE 
OR  MORE  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  THEREIN  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  FIRE 
ESCAPES  AM)  OUTSIDE  STAIRWAYS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukkb. 

Total. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Having  fire  escapes  

Having  outside  stairways. 
Having  both  

6    '      54.55 

1  1        9.09 

2  18.18 
2           18.18 

5 

62.50 

11 

1 
2 
5 

57.89 
5.26 

10.53 

Having  neither  

3 

37.50 

26.32 

Total   

11       inn  on 

8 

100.00 

19 

100.00 

1 

A  total  of  only  14  buildings  out  of  19  inspected,  containing 
25  or  more  employes,  have  fire  escapes  or  outside  stairways, 
as  provided  by  law. 
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EXHIBITS  SHOWING  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  FIRE  ESCAPES.  OUTSIDE 
AND  INSIDE  STAIRWAYS  IN  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONARY 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Classification  . 

MILWAUKEE. 

\  Outbids 

MlLWAUKBB. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Fire  escapes  

24            3.09 
199          25.61 
554          71.90 

9 
182 
425 

1.46 
29.55 
68.99 

33 

381 
979 

2.37 

Outside  stairways  

27.35 

Inside  stairways  

70.28 

Total      

777 

100.00 

616 

100.00 

1.393 



100.00 

In  Milwaukee  there  are  T77  fire  escapes,  outside,  and  inside 
stairways  in  the  247  bakeries  inspected.  Of  this  number, 
nearly  three-fourths  are  inside  stairways,  one-fourth  outside 
stairways  and  the  remaining  24  fire  escapes.  In  the  321 
buildings  outside  Milwaukee  there  are  9  fire  escapes,  182  out- 
side and  425  inside  stairways. 

NUMBER  OF  BUILDINGS  HAVING  ELEVATORS  AND  NUMBER  OF  ELEVA- 
TORS USED  IN  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES. 


Buildings. 

Elevator*. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 'Number. 

Per  cent 

Milwaukee    

Outside   Milwaukee    

13 
15 

46.43 
53.57 

20 
16 

55.56 
44.44 

Total    

28 

100.00' 

36 

100.00 

Of  the  total  number  of  buildings  inspected,  28  have  elevat- 
ors, 13  of  this  number  being  in  Milwaukee  and  15  outside. 
A  total  of  36  elevators  were  inspected,  20  of  which  are  in  Mil- 
waukee and  16  outside  that  city. 

KIND  OF  DOORS  USED  IN  ELEVATORS. 


Classification  . 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Number 

Percent. 

Automatic    

9    1      45.00 
11    1      55.00 

) ! 

6 
5 
5 

37.50 
31.25 
31.25 

15 

16 

5 

41.87 

Sliding   

44.44 

Not  specified  

13.89 

I 

Total    

20 

100.00 

16 

100.00 

36 

100.00 
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Nine  elevators  in  Milwaukee  and  6  outside  have  automatic 
doors,  11  in  Milwaukee  and  5  outside  have  sliding  doors  and 
5  outside  "not  specified. " 

NUMBER  OF  DOORS  AND  EXITS  FROM  FIRST  FLOOR  AND  BASEMENT 
OF  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES. 


Fibst  Floor. 

Basement. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Milwaukee   • .' 

238 
320 

42.65 
57.35 

206 
116 

68.97 

Outside  Milwaukee 

36.03 

Total  

558 

100.00 

822 

100.00 

The  inspector  found  a  total  of  558  doors  and  exits  from 
first  floors,  and  322  from  basements.  Of  the  former,  238  or 
42.65  per  cent,  and  206  or  63.97  per  cent  of  the  latter,  are  in 
Milwaukee. 


NUMBER  OF  BASEMENTS  USED  IN  BAKERIES  AND  CONFECTIONERIES 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  OUTSIDE  ENTRANCES.* 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total . 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

No  outside  entrance 

One  outside  entrance 

Two  outside  entrances  .... 
Three  outside  entrances  . . 

29 
106 
72 

14.07 
50.97 
34.96 

25 
72 

17 
1 

1 

21.55 

62.07 

14.66 

.86 

.86 

54 

177 
89 
1 

1 

16.77 

54.97 

27.64 

.81 

Four  outside  entrances  .... 

.81 

Total   

]         206 

100.00 

m 

|    100.00 

822 

100.00 

•The  doors  to  all  but  seven  outside  entrances  to  basements  swing  "in."    These 
seven  were  found  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  basements  in  Milwaukee,  and  21.55 
per  cent  of  those  outside  have  no  outside  entrance.  Over  one- 
half  those  in  Milwaukee  and  62  per  cent  of  Ihose  outsido  have 
each  one  outside  entrance,  and  the  remainder  have  two  or  more. 
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NUMBER   OF   FIRST   FLOORS  OCCUPIED   BY    BAKERIES    AND    CONFEC- 
TIONERIES CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  OUTSIDE  DOORS.* 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent.  Number. 

One  outside  door  

3 
130 
69 
25 
7 
4 

1.26 
54.62 
28.99 
10.50 

2.94 

1.68 
1 

11 
170 
80 
47 
8 
4 

3.43 
53.13 
25.00 
14.69 
2.50 
1.25 

14 
300 
149 
72 
15 
8 

2  51 

Two  outside  doors  

53  76 

Three  outside  doors  

Four  outside  doors  

Five  outside  doors- 

26.70 

12.90 

2  69 

Six  or  more  outside  doorst 

i 

1.44 

Total*  

238 

100.00 

320 

100.00 

658 

100.00 

•All  doors  "swing  In"  except  two  found  in  one  establishment  In  the  city  of 
Kaclne;  these  ''swing  out." 

tOne  establishment  in  "Milwaukee"  had  eleven  doors,  one  "outside  Milwaukee" 
had  eight  doors. 

tin  ten  establishments  the  first  floors  of  the  buildings  are  not  occupied. 


In  the  above  table  the  first  floors  used  as  bakeries,  etc.,  are 
classified  as  to  number  of  outside  doors  and  exits.  Over  one- 
half  of  these  in  both  Milwaukee  and  the  state  outside  have 
two  outside  doors  each,  over  one-fourth  have  three,  land  one- 
tenth  in  Milwaukee  and  one-seventh  outside  have  four  each. 


BAKERY  ANT)  CONFECTIONERY  ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO 
SANITARY    CONDITIONS    OF    ROOMS    OCCUPIED. 


C  LA8SITI0  ATION . 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number 

Pereent. 

In  good  condition  

209 
38 

84.62 
15.38 

246 

73 

2 

76.64 

22.74 

.62 

455 

111 

2 

80.11 

In  bad  condition  

19.54 

Not  specified  

.35 

1 

Total   

247 

100.00 

321    j    100.00 

568 

100.00 

As  shown  in  the  above  table,  the  inspector  reported  that  he 
found  209  or  84.62  per  cent  of  the  247  bakeries  in  Milwau- 
kee in  fairly  good  condition  and  the  remainder  in  bad  con- 
dition, while  of  the  321  outside,  he  found  246  or  76.64  per 
cent  in  good  condition  and  73  or  22.74  per  cent  in  bad  con- 
dition. This  means  that,  about  one  establishment  out  of  every 
live  was  not  a  fit  place  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  and  other 
food  products  previous  io  being  visited  by  the  inspector. 
8 
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BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AC- 
CORDING TO  FREQUENCY  OF  PAINTING  OR  WHITEWASHING  IN- 
TERIOR. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

OCTSIDE 
MILWAUKEE. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Every  three  months   

Every  four  months  

Every  six  months  

4 

9 
105 
61 

1.62 
3.64 
42.61 
24.70 

4 
4 

92 

69 

2 

160 

1.25 
1.25 
28.66 
18.38 
.62 
49.84 

8 
13 
197 
120 

2 
228 

1.41 
2.29 
34.68 

Once  every  year 

21.13 

Once  every  two  years 

.35 

Not  specified  

66 

1 

27.53 

40  14 

Total  

247 

100.00 

321 

100.00 

568 

100.00 

The  law  requires  that  bakeries  shall  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  every  six  months.  The  above  exhibit  shows  ho\V 
nearly  the  bakeries  of  the  state  have  maintained  this  (stand- 
ard. Less  than  two  out  of  every  five  have  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  Of  those  {reporting,  122  did  {not 
whitewash  or  paint  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Orders  were 
issued  to  the  ^proprietors  of  these  .establishments  lo  comply 
with  the  law. 


BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY  ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO 
SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  UTENSILS. 


Classjfcatjon. 

MILWAUKEE. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Good    1 

Bad  

239 
8 

96.76 
3.24 

300 

19 

2 

93.46 

5.92 

62 

539 

27 

2 

94.89 
4.76 

Not  specified   ...J 

.35 

Total    J 

247 

100.00 

321 

100.00 



568 

100.00 

A  much  larger  percentage  of  the  utensils  were  in  a'  good  san- 
itary condition  than  the  buildings  themselves.  Nearly  95 
]>or  cent  of  the  establishments  used  clean  utensils. 
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BAKERY  ANT)  CONFECTIONERY   ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO 
KIND  OF  FLOORS,  WHETHER  WOOD,   CEMENT,  BRICK,   ETC. 


Classification  . 

Milwaukee. 

OCTSIDB 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number  Percent 

Wood    1 

218    |      88.26 

28    1      11.34 

1    1          .40 

285 

27 

88.79 
8.41 

503 

55 

1 

7 

2 

88.56 

Cement  

9.68 

Wood  and  cement  

.18 

Brick   

7 
2 

2.18 
62 

1.23 

Not  specified  -. I 

.35 

1 

1 

Total    

247    |    100(10 

321 

100.00 

568 

100.00 

_l 

An  average  of  88.56  per  cent  of  the  establishments  inspected 
had  wood  floors,  less  than  10  per  cent  cement,  and  the  remain- 
der had  either  wood  and  cement,  or  brick. 


BAKERY     AND    CONFECTIONERY     ESTABLISHMENTS    HAVING     INSIDE 
CLOSETS    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    NUMBER    USED. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

Outside 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Numbo-. 

Percent. 

Number.' Per  cent. 

1                 1 

Number. 

Percent. 

One  closet  

69 
89 
38 

7 

5 

] 

33.17 
42.79 

18.27 
3.37 
2.40 

83 

26 

7 

2 

2 

69.17 

21.67 

5.82 

1.67 

1.67 

152 

115 

45 

9 

7 

46.34 

Two  closets  

35  06 

Three  closets  

13.72 

Four  closets  

2.74 

Five  or  more  closets*  

1 

2.14 

Total    

208 

100. GO 

120 

100.00 

328 

100.00 

♦One  establishment  "outside  Milwaukee"  has  six  Inside  closets  and  one  has 
seven.  One  establishment  in  "Milwaukee"  has  12,  two  13,  and  one  15  Inside 
closets. 


Nearly  all  the  bakery  establishments  inspected,  in  Milwau- 
kee, have  inside  closets,  while  but  little  more  than  one-third 
those  outside  are  so  provided.  Of  those  inside  Milwaukee, 
one-third  have  one  closet  each,  over  two-fifths  have  two  clos- 
ets each,  about  one-fifth  have  three  each,  and  the  remainder 
have  from  four  to  fifteen  each.  Of  those  establishments  hav- 
ing inside  closets  in  the  state  outside  Milwaukee,  69.17  per 
cent  have  one  each,  21.67  per  cent  have  Wo  each,  and  the 
remaining  10  per  cent  have  from  three  to  six  each, 
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BAKERY    AND    CONFECTIONERY    ESTABLISHMENTS    HAVING    OUTSIDE 
CLOSETS   CLASSIFIED   AS  TO    NUMBER   USED. 


CLASSIFrCATTON. 

Milwaukee. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

1  er  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

One  closet*  

43          93.48 
3    |        6.52 

202 

7 

96.55 
3.45 

245 
10 

96  08 

Two  closets  1 

3  92 

Total   

46 

100.00 

209 

100.00 

255 

100  00 

.. 

•Seven  establishments  "In   Milwaukee"  and  seven   ''outside  Milwaukee"  have 
each  one  outside  and  one  Inside  closet. 

The  above  is  a  classification  of  those  establishments  hav- 
ing outside  closets.  Alxmt  one-sixth  of  those  in  Milwaukee 
and  nearly  tWo-thirds  of  those  outside,  have  outside  closets, 
and  less  than  four  per  cent  the  establishments  in  the  state 
having  outside,  closets  have  more  than  one*  and  none  have 
more  than  two. 

BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERY   ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO 
NUMBER  OF  WATER  CLOSETS. 


Classification. 

Milwaukkb. 

Outside 

MlLWAUKBB. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 

Number. 

Per  ceut. 

N  amber. 

Per  cent 

One  closet   

100 

40.48 

270 

39 

9 

1 

2 

84.11 

12.15 

2.80 

.31 

.63 

370 

65.14 

Two  closets* 

94 

40 

7 

6 

3S.06 

16.20 

2.83 

2.43 

133 
49 
8 

8    , 

23.41 

Three  closets  

8.63 

Four  closets   

1.41 

Five  or  more  closets! 

1.41 

Total    

247 

100.00 

321 

_ 

100.00 

568 



100.00 

♦Seven  establishments  "In  Milwaukee"  and  seven  "outside  Milwaukee"  have 
each  an  outside  and  an  Inside  closet. 

fOne  establishment  has  12  closets,  two  establishments  have  thirteen  and  one 
has  15  closets  "In  Milwaukee;"  one  establishment  has  6,  and  one  7  closets  '"out- 
side Milwaukee." 


The  establishments  are  here  classified  as  to  the  total  number 
of  closets  each  has  whether  inside  or  outside.  Of  the  247 
bakeries  in  Milwaukee,  100  or  40.48  per  cent  have  each  one 
closet,  04  or  38.06  per  cent  have  each  two,  40  or  16.2  per 
cent  have  three,  and  the  remainder  four  or  more  each.  Out- 
side Milwaukee,  270  or  84.11  per  cent  of  the  321  establish- 
ments have  each  one  closet,  39  or  12.15  per  cent  have  two 
each,  and  the  remainder  three  or  more  each. 
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ESTABLISHMENTS  CLASSIFIED  AS  TO  TIME  AND  KIND  OF  WAGE 

PAYMENTS. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Weekly,  cash  

446 
2 
2 

1 
117 

78.52 

Seinl-inonthl v,  cash   

.35 

Monthly,  cash  

.35 

Not  specified   

.18 

Not  employing  wage  earners  

20.60 

Total    

568 

100.00 

This  table  means  that  about  four  establishments  out  of 
every  five  pay  employes  weekly  cash  wages,  and  the  following 
table  shoves  *that  more  than  99  out  of  every  100  employee 
receive  weekly  wages  in  cash. 

EMPLOYES,    INCLUDING   CHILDREN.    CLASSIFIED   AS  TO   TIME   AND 
KIND  OF   WAGE    PAYMENTS. 


Classification. 


Weekly,  cash  , 

Semi-monthly,  cash 

Monthly,  cash  

Not  specified  , 

Total  


EMPLOYES  CLASSIFIED  iAS  TO  SEX  WITH  PERCENTAGES  OF  MALE, 
FEMALE  AND  TOTAL  WORKING  IN  MILWAUKEE  AND  OUTSIDE 
MILWAUKEE. 


Number. 

Pbb  Cent. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male 

Female 

Total. 

Milwaukee  

1,107 
790 

1,003 
727 

2.110 
1.517 

58.36 
41.64 

100.00 

57.98 
42.02 

100.00 

58.17 

Outside  Milwaukee  

i 

41.83 

I 
Total 

1,897 

1,730 

3,627 

100.00 

This  table  means  that  58.36  per  cent  jof  the  total  number 
of  males,  57.98  per  cent  of  the  females,  and  58.17  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  employes,  are  employed  in  Milwaukee, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  establishments  outside  that  city. 
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CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 
NUMBER  OF  HOURS  LABOR  PER  DAY. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

OUTSIDE 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number.  Per  ceut. 

2    '           52 
379    |      98."  70 

1  |          .26 

2  |          .52 

1                  | 

Number 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nine  hours   

2 
497 

1 
5 

.40 

Ten   hours   

118 

97.52    | 

98.41 

Eleven  hours  

.20 

Twelve  hours  

3 

2.48 

.99 

i 

Total   | 

384    |    100.00    ] 

121 

100.00 

505 

100.00 

This  table  shows  that  nearly  all  the  children  employed  in 
these  establishments  are  required  to  work  10  hours  per  day. 
Only  two  work  less,  and  six  are  required  to  work  more,  which 
is  a  violation  of  tho  law*. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  EMPLOYES  CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING   TO   NUMBER  OF 
HOURS    LABOR   PER   DAY. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee. 

OCTRIl  B 

Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Vurnlier. 

Per  ceut 

Number. 

Per  Ci»nt 

Number. 

Pur  cent. 

Seven  hours  

3 

15 
142 

.14 

.71 

fi  73 

32 
50 
40 
1,225 
55 

2.11 
3.30 
2.64 
80.75 

35 

65 

.      182 

3,106 

144 

194 

.96 

Eight  hours   

1.79 

Nine  hours  

5.02 

Ten   hours  

1,781     |      84.41 
89    |        4.22 
80    |        3.79 

82.88 

Eleven    hours . 

S.R2 

3.97 

Twelve  hours  or  more   ... 

114    f       7.51 

5.38 

Total    

2,110    |    100.00 

1,517    1    100.00 

3,627 

100.00 

In  the  bakery  and  confectionery  establishments  of  Mil- 
waukee, 84.41  per  cent  of  the  employes  are  required  to  work 
ten  hours  per  day,  4.22  per  cent  eleven  hours>  3.79  per  cent 
twelve  or  more  hours,  the  remainder  nine  hours  or  less. 

MALE  EMPLOYES  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOURS 
LABOR  PER  DAY. 


Classification. 

MlLWAUKKE. 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  ceut 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Number. 

er  cent. 

Seven  hours  or  less  

Eight  hours   

2 
5 

50 

919 

64 

67 

.18    1           13 

.45     1            28 

1.67 
3.54 
3.79 

75.31 
5.31 

10.38 

15 
33 
80 

1,514 
106 
148 

.79 
1.74 

Nine  hours  

4.52 
83.02 
5.78 
5.95 

30 
595 
42 

82 

4.22 

79.81 

Eleven    hours    

5.59 

Twelve  hours  or  more  

7.85 

Total    

1,107 

100.00 

790 

100.00 

1,897 

100.00 

Sak^rV  inspection. 
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Female  employes  classified  according  jto  the  number  op 
hours  labor  per  day. 


Classification. 

Milwaukee 

Outbids 
Milwaukee. 

Total. 

dumber. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Somber. 

Per  cent. 

Seven  hours  or  more 

Eight  hours  

1 

10 

92 

862 

25 

.10 

1.00 

9.17 

85.94 

2.49 

19 
22 
10 
630 
13 
33 

1.80 
3.03 
1.38 
86.66 
1.79 
4.54 

20 
32 
102 
1,492 
38 
46 

1.15 
1.85 

Nlue    hours    

5.90 

Ten  hours  

86.24 

Eleven  hours    

2.20 

Twelve  hours  or  more  .... 

13    J       1.30 

2.66 

Total  

1,003    j    100.00 

727 

100.00 

1,730 

100.00 

The  above  two  tables  show  that  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
male,  and:  10  per  cent  of  the  female  employes  in  the  bakeries 
of  Milwaukee  are  required  to  work  9  or  less  hours  per  day, 
83.02  per  cent  of  1'he  male,  and  85.94  per  cent  of  the  female 
employes  work  10  hours,  and  11.73  .per  cent  of  the  male,  and 
3.79  per  cent  of  the  female  work  11  or  more  hours  per 
day.  Outside  Milw&ukee  .6.70  of  the  male,  and  8.90  per  cent 
of  the  female  employes  work  9  hours  or  less  per  day,  75.31 
per  cent  of  the  male,  and  '86.66  per  cent  of  the  female  work 
10  hours,  and  the  remaining  15.69  per  cent  of  the  male  and 
6.33  per  ;cent  of  the  female  employes  work  11  or  more  hours 
]>er  day. 

BAKERY    AND     CONFECTIONERY     ESTABLISHMENTS    CLASSIFIED    AC- 
CORDING TO  NUMBER  HOURS  LABOR  REQUIRED  OF  EMPLOYES. 


Classification. 


Seven  hours  or  less   . 

Eight  hours  

Nine  hours   

Ten  hours  

Eleven   hours   

Twelve  houi*  or  more 

Total   


Milwaukee. 


umber.  Percent 


5 
12 
15 
140 
36 
39 


1.23 
4.86 
6.07 
56.68 
14.57 
15.79 


247 


100.00 


OUT8TDK 

Milwaukee. 


Number.  Perceut 


36 
14 
171 
28 
40 


321 


9.96 
11.22 

4.36 
53.27 

8.72 
12.47 


100.00 


Total. 


Number.  Percent. 


37 
48 
29 
311 
64 
79 


568 


6.51 
8.45 
5.11 
54.75 
11.27 
13.91 


100.00 


Of  the  total  number  of  establishments  in  Milwaukee,  )32 
or  12.16  per  cemt  require  9  or  less  hours  for  a  iday's  work, 
140  or  5-6.68  per  cent  require  10  hours,  and  75  or  30.36  per 
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cent  require  11  or  more  hours,  while  of  thoee  outeide,  82  or 
25.54  per  cent  require  9  or  less  hours,  171  or  53.27  per  cent 
10  hours  and  68  or  21.19  per  cent  11  or  more  [hours  per  day. 


EXHIBIT  GIVING  NAME  AND  LOCATION  OP  BAKERY  AND  CONFEC- 
TIONERY ESTABLISMENTS  HAVING  STEAM  POWER,  SHOWING 
WHETHER  BOILERS  ARE  INSURED  AND  NUMBER  YEARS  EXPERI- 
ENCE OF  ENGINEER. 


Boilers. 

Years  ex- 

f       Name  and  Location  of  Pibm  . 

Number. 

Total 
horse 
power. 

Insured. 

perience 
of  en- 
gineer. 

KENOSHA— 

Kupper   Cracker   Co 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 

1 

1 

20 

75 
40 

40 

150 
60 

100 
10 
75 
75 
50 

300 

12 
6 

no 

yes 
no 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

15 

LA  CROSSE— 

Funke,  J.  B.,  Co 

10 

La  Crosse  Cracker  &  Candy  Co... 

MILWAUKEE— 

Ambrosia   Chocolate  Co 

20 
9 

American  Candy  Co 

20 

Carpenter  &  Sklles   

7 

Johnston,  Kobt.  A.t  &  Co 

Kraemer,    G 

30 
5 

Loranz    Bros 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 

21 

National  Biscuit  Co 

20 

Pflugart  Co 

10 

Ziegler,   Geo.,  &  Co 

20 

RACINE— 

Bettry,  Mrs.  a   

20 

STEVENS  POINT— 

Bennett,    D 

yes 

20 

Total   ....." 

19 
1.36 

1,013 
72.36 

227 

Average  

16.21 

This  table  gives  the  name  and  location  of  establishments 
using  stoam  power.  Fourteen  establishments  use  steam  'with 
a  total  horse  power  of  1,013.  This  is  an  average  of  1.36 
boilers  or  72.36  horse  power  to  the  establishment.  Of  the 
19  boilers  used,  15  were  insured,  two  were  not  and  two  were 
not  specified  as  to  insurance.  The  number  of  years  experi- 
ence of  engineers  ranges  from  5  to  30  years,  with  an  average 
of  16.21  years  each. 
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NUMBER  OP  ORDERS  ISSfCED  FROM  JUNE  30,  1903r  TO  JUKE  80,  1904,  ALL 
OF  WHICH  WERE  COMPLIED  WITH. 


Orders  Issdbd. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Whitewashing  

138 

109 

75 

23 

10 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

34.33 

Sanitation    

27.11 

Painting    

New  floor  

18.65 
5.72 

New   celling    

2.49 

Papering  

1.74 

Guard   machinery    

1.24 

Plastering  

1.00 

Clean  furniture  

.74 

New  trough   

.50 

Guard  on  elevator  

.50 

Clean  clothes  for  workmen 

.50 

Toilet  facilities  

.50 

New  side  wails  

.50 

New  sink  

.50 

Shop  removed  from  basement  

.50 

Other  orders  

3.48 

Total   

402 

100.00 

This  liable  shows  in  What  respects  the  bakery  law  was 
violated.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  (point  to  say  that 
this  table  reveals  the  practices  of  bakers  and  confectioners 
which  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  law.  The  inspector  issued 
a  total  pf  402  orders.  Of  this  number  138  or  34.33  per  cent 
related  to  whitewashing,  109  or  27.11  per  cent  to  sanitary 
conditions  in  general,  75  or  18.05  per  cent  to  painting,  23 
or  5.72  per  cent  to  floors,  and  10  or  2.49  per  cent  to  ceilings. 
Others  related  to  plastering,  clothing,  sinks,  walls,  papering, 
etc.     All  orders  were  complied  with. 
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SOME  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  FACTORY 
LEGISLATION. 


Factory  legislation,  like  every  other  form  of  government 
control,  has  met  with  resistance  more  or  less  stubborn,  at  every 
step  of  its  progress  since  1802.  Any  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  government  between  private 
individuals,  or  between  a  private  individual  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  corporation  on  the  other,  was  considered  an  "intolerable 
infringement  of  personal  liberty."  A  law  which  placed  any  re- 
strictions upon  a  laborer  willing  to  sell  his  work  on  terms  agree- 
able to  himself  and  his  employer  was  considered  as  denying  him 
the  right  to  work,  and  therefore  the  right  to  live.  Any  law  which 
restricted  free  competition,  whether  in  the  sale  of  labor  or  of 
commodities  was  considered  worse  than  useless.  This  view  was 
entertained  by  the  highest  economic  authority  of  the  time. 
Adam  Smith  advanced  the  idea  that  "the  patrimony  of  the  poor 
man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands ;  and  to  hin- 
der him  from  employing  this  strength  and  dexterity  in  whatever 
manner  he  thinks,  proper,  without  injury  to  his  neighbor,  is 
a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred  property.  It  is  a  mani- 
fest encroachment  upon  the  just  liberty  both  of  the  working1- 
111  an  and  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  employ  him."  That 
is  to  say,  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government,  tend- 
ing to  restrict  a  man's  freedom!  of  action  in  working,  employ- 
ing labor,  buying  or  selling  goods,  or  any  other  act,  which  does 
not  interfere  with  a  fellowman7s  rights,  is  an  interference  with 
man's  "natural  liberty."  "The  right  of  every  man  to  employ 
the  capital  he  inherits,"  or  has  earned  through  his  "exceptional 
talent,  expensive  education,  and  the  fruits  of  past  saving 
*     *     *     without  molestation"  constitutes  one  of  the  highest 
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privileges  of  a  constitutional  form,  of  government.  This  was 
the  principal  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  factory  legislation 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  influence  which  ran  parallel  with  the  iabove  idea 
and  a  corollary  to  it  was  the  doctrine  that  the  evils  incident 
to  factory  life  were  due  to  "mistaken  ideas  of  civilization;" 
that  the  natural  development  of  the  human  race  had  become 
distorted,  and  twisted  out  of  its  natural  course;  that  man 
should  get  back  to  more  primitive  ways  of  living,  nearer  "a 
state  of  nature"  and  start  again  the  true  life  of  the  race;  that 
any  force  or  artificial  contrivance  which  turned  men's  actions 
into  other  than  natural  channels  was  unwise  and  should  not 
be  tolerated.  This  doctrine  pushed  to  a  successful  conclusion 
meant  the  destruction  of  all  modern  instruments  of  war,  all 
\\io  great  machines  of  production  and  transportation  heretofore 
invented,  and  a  return  to  the  dug-out  as  the  abode  of  man, 
a<  return  to  the  club  as  the  only  implement  of  war  or  of  the 
chase,  to  the  naked  hand  as  the  only  instrument  of  production, 
and  the  log  floating  down  the  stream  as  the  only  means  of 
transportation.  Such  doctrines  found  lodgement,  not  only  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  age,  but  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  earned  a  livelihood  working  for  wages.  Every 
new  "labor  saving  machine"  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  an 
additional  instrument  for  depriving  the  laborer  of  the  right 
to  earn  his  living  by  the  "strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands," 
and  hence  of  "the  right  to  live." 

These  ideas  were  given  a  greater  momentum  by  the  rise  of 
a  school  of  economists  which  continued  to  promulgate  and 
add  to  them.  The  main  object  of  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  was  said  to  be  "to  demonstrate  that  the  most  effectual 
plan  for  advancing  a  people  to  greatness  is  to  maintain  that 
order  of  things  which  nature  has  pointed  out,  by  allowing 
every  man,  as  long  as  he  observes  the  rules  of  justice,  to  pursue 
his  own  interests  in  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  industry 
and  his  capital  into  the  fiercest  competition  wth  those  of  his 
fellow  citizens."  But  probably  the  greatest  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  writings  of  that  man  and  his  successors  was  not 
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30  much  in  pointing  out  the  injustice  of  controlling  men's 
actions,  as  in  filling  the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  there 
were  natural  laws  which  made  all  such  control  incapable  of 
reaching  the  end  in  view.  As  an  illustration,  Ricardo  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  wages  always  tended  to  the  amount 
*'ne<*\ssary  to  enable  the  laborer  to  subsist,  and  to  perpetuate 
his  race  without  either  increase  or  diminution,"  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  or  lower  them  by  artificial  means.  He 
claimed,  also,  to  have  found  a  natural  law  governing  rent ;  that 
rent  arose  from  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  land  arrived 
at  by  comparing  the  amount  the  better  portions  would  produce 
with  that  produced  on  the  poorest  land  that  just  paid  for  being 
cultivated ;  that  rent  was  independent  of  any  human  oonrol. 
Another  illustration  is  the  law  developed  by  Malthus,  that 
population  tends  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio  while  the 
means  of  subsistence,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  increase  only 
in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  Still  another  was  the  old  wage  found 
theory  that  wages  were  determined  by  using  the  amount  of 
capital  as  a  dividend,  and  the  number  of  wage-earners  as  a 
divisor,  the  quotient  being  the  wagjes.  To  increase  wages, 
meant  to  decrease  the  number  of  wage  earners,  or  to  increase 
the  amount  of  capital,  or  both.  As  a  result  wage-earners 
would  organize  in  such  a  way  as  to  monopolize  the  labor  market 
and  keep  the  supply  as  low  as  possible. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  the  economic  doctrines  pro- 
pounded by  these  great  men  had  taken  almost  universal  poses- 
sion  of  the  minds  of  our  statesmen  that  factory  legislation 
began  its  struggle  for  existence.  It  was  during  the  period  of 
the  great  industrial  revolution  when  machines  run  by  hand 
were  giving  way  to. those  operated  by  steam  and  water  power; 
when  the  power  loom  replaced  the  hand  loom;  the  spinning- 
jenny  ushered  out  the  spinning-wheel ;  the  cotton  gin  relieved 
the  lalx>r  of  many  hands,  and  factories,  rather  than  homes 
of  workmen  became  the  centers  of  production.  Factories 
sprang  up  on  every  hand.  Home  laborers  no  longer  able  to 
compete  with  the  factories  gave  up  home  production,  and 
master*  as  well  as  journeymen,  men  as  well  as  women,  children, 
old  and  young,  all  entered  the  factories  and  became  common 
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laborers  under  worse  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor 
and  sanitation  than  can  be  adequately  described  in  words.  As 
time  went  on  conditions  grew  worse  and  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  that  some  form  of  regulation  was  necessary. 
But  how  any  regulation  of  wages,  sanitary  conditions,  or  hours 
of  labor  could  be  made  without  encroaching  upon  the  "natural 
rights"  of  men  was  a  mystery  the  statesmen  of  the  day  were 
unable  to  solve. 

Not  only  this,  but  there  was  a  rapid  decay  of  all  forms  of 
whatever  legal  regulation  had  been  previously  in  vogue.  The 
statute  of  Apprentices  was  diregarded.  The  Assize  of  bread 
was  not  enforced.  The  Combination  laws  allowing  laborers 
to  combine  for  higher  wages  were  repealed.  Import  tariffs 
and  all  other  Navigation  laws  became  either  dead  letters  "upon 
the  statute  books  or  were  repealed.  In  fact  almost  every  law 
which  tended  to  control  the  commercial  actions  of  private 
individuals  were  either  taken  off  the  statute  books  or  were  no 
longer  enforced  by  the  government.  Yet  all  the  while  new 
systems  of  industry  were  springing  up,  and  old  ones  continued 
to  grow  and  multiply.  Manufacturers  were  at  libertv  to  hire 
whom  they  pleased  and  to  discharge  their  workmen  without 
a  moments  notice.  They  could  manufacture  whatever  article 
of  commerce  they  desired  and  could  ship  it  to  whatever  place 
offering  the  greatest  net  returns.  Laborers  could  terminate 
their  engagements  with  employers  whenever  they  pleased  and 
travel  wherever  they  desired  in  quest  of  work.  The  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  commodities  increased  day  by  day  and 
year  by  year,  and  prices  became  lower  and  lower.  England 
was  rapidly  growing  in  wealth  and  was  fast  becomiing  supreme 
in  the  world  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  in  material 
resources  stood  first  in  the  column  of  nations. 

Yet  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  The  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  the  new  had  brought  nuore  poverty  and 
misery  upon  England  than  was  ever  known  before.  Those  who 
were  wedded  to  the  old  way  of  hand  manufacture  had  neither 
the  capital,  enterprise  nor  the  physical  and  mental  ability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new.  Fuel  being  scarce  (for  coal  was 
not  then  used  as  fuel)  factories  were  built  up  along  the  streams 
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in  the  north  of  England  away  from  the  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts and  laborers  were  not  inclined  to  follow  them  away  from 
their  established  homes.  As  a  result  homeless  and  pauper 
children,,  five  and  six  years  of  age  and  over,  were  transferred 
in  vast  hordes  from  London  and  other  large  and  congested 
towns  to  the  factories  and  compelled  to  work  as  long  as  seven- 
teen hours  per  day  and  were  housed  in  harracks  of  almost  every 
description,  surrounded  hy  the  most  filthy  conditions  imagin- 
able!. Appeals  were  miade  to  Parliament.  Oomimiis&ions 
were  appointed  to  investigate  and  report,  all  telling  the  same 
story  of  "the  sad  life  of  these  little  waifs,  overworked,  under- 
fed, neglected,  abused,  in  the  factories  and  barracks  in  the 
remote  glens"  of  England.  Owners  of  factories  themselves  be- 
gan urging  some  means  of  arresting  the  evils  surrounding  fac- 
tory life  which  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  English  race. 
But  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Percival  (called  "the  pioneer  of  san- 
itary reform"),  at  the  invitation,  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of 
Manchester,  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause  of  a  serious 
epidemic  raging  in  factory  districts  that  any  legal  steps  were 
taken  which  gave  promise  of  relief.  He  reported  that  in  his 
opinion  the  chief  cause  contributing  to  the  disease  was  the 
"confinement  and  exhaustion"  caused  by  the  long  hours  of  labor 
and  the  hard  work  imposed.  Following  his  investigations 
county  magistrates,  one  after  another,  took  steps  toward  pro- 
hibiting children  from  working  at  night  or  for  more  th&n  ten 
hours  per  day.  Finally  Parliament,  in  1802,  condescended  to 
pass  a  law  placing  the  age  limit  at  nine  years,  below  which 
children  "bound  out"  could  not  Work  in  factories.  The  reason 
given  for  passing  this  law  was  that  such  children  were  not 
"free  agents"  and  had  no  "natural  rights."  The  only  import- 
ance to  be  attached  to  this  law  is  that  it  may  be  called  the  en- 
tering wedge  of  factory  legislation.  It  did  not  perceptibly 
check  the  evils  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Percival  in  his  report  to  the 
Manchester  magistrates  but  it  is  important  as  a  step  taken  in 
the  right  direction. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  except  in  a  few  instances 
where  employers  of  labor  took  it  upon  themselves  to  rid  their 
factories  of  existing  evils.     England,  with  all  her  wealth,  was 
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producing  a  race  of  degenerates.  The  ratio  of  children  to 
adults,  and  of  females  to  males  increased  from  year  to  year 
until  in  1838  there  were  found  employed  in  the  worsted  mills 
of  England  32,000  people,  and  out  of  this  number  there  were 
only  3,000  adult  malea^  10,000  adult  females,  and  about  19,000 
children.  In  the  flax-spinning  industry,  only  one  out  of 
every  nine  were  adult  males,  while  two  out  of  nine  were  adult 
females,  and  six  out  of  nine  were  children.  Exact  statistics  are 
not  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  other  numerous  industries,  yet  simi- 
lar conditions  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Boards  of  health  continued  their  investigations.  They  pub- 
lished their  findings  in  pamphlet  form  and  scattered  them 
broadcast.  Public!  sentiment  became  aroused  and  Parliament 
continued  to  appoint  its  "commissions  to  investigate  and  report 
their  findings."  Report  after  report  was  made  all  telling  of 
the  horrors  of  the  laboring  classes,  whether  children  or  adults, 
yet  the  doctrine  of  "non-interference"  had  go  thoroughly  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  members  of  Parliament  that  they  could  see 
no  way  to  legislate  against  such  evils.  It  was  urged  in  Parlia- 
ment that  evidences  drawn  from  observation  may  "justify  the 
actions  of  a  practical  man,"  but  they  might  not  be  scientifically 
conclusive.  It  was  thought  that  low  wages,  long  hours,  unsan- 
itary conditions,  and  the  unsafe  machinery  of  unregulated  fac- 
tories, might  be  merely  coincidences.  Therefor  in  order  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  existing  conditions,  the  fact  must  be  estab- 
lished that  "individual  bargaining"  brings  about  the  lowering 
of  the  price  of  labor  "below  the  level  of  efficient  citizenship." 

But  little  reflection  is  necessary  to  convince  one  of  the  great 
disadvantage  the  individual  laborer  is  at  in  bargaining  with 
the  capitalist.  He  can  either  accept  the  wages  offered  or  let 
them!  alone.  If  the  caipitalist  experiences  any  inconvenience,  by 
his  terms  not  being  accepted,  he  has  only  to  speed  up  his  ma- 
chinery or  work  longer  hours.  His  income  will  pour  in  with 
the  same  regularity  as  before.  The  income  of  the  laborer  on 
the  other  hand  is  entirely  cut  off  while  his  rent  and  other  ex- 
penses continue  to  accumulate  until  he  is  finally  forced  to  come 
to  whatever  terms  are  offered.  Over  such  questions  as  sanitary 
conditions  and  safety  of  machinery  he  has  no  voice  in  the  bar- 
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gaining  at  all.  He  must  sell  his  life  (for  his  labor  is  his  life) 
to  bo  used  under  whatever  conditions  miay  be  imposed  upon  himi 
and  at  whatever  price  may  be  offered.  This  will  be  true  under 
even  normal  conditions,  when  there  are  no  more  laborers  to  be 
had  than  there  is  work  to  do.  Imagine  what  it  will  be  when 
there  are  hundreds  of  workmen  crowding  around  the  factory 
gate  where  but  a  single  "job"  is  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  it  is  better  to  rely  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  employers  to  right  these  wrongs  than  to  impose  legal 
interference.  But  not  all  employers  have  this  benevolent  dis- 
position, nor  are  the  few  that  have  such  inclinations  free  to 
carry  them  into  effect  any  more  than  the  laborer  is  free  to  re- 
fuse the  bad  conditions  to  which  he  is  subjected.  Every  manu- 
facturer must  sell  his  stokIs  in  competition  with  every  other 
manufacturer,  and  must  therefore  keep  his  expenses  down  to 
tlie  lowest  level.  So  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  one,  must 
also  be  the  practice  of  all,  unless  he  be  protected  by  some  form 
of  monopoly  or  trust 

It  is  maintained  by  ethers  that  this  problem  will  be  solved 
by  "consumers'  leagues"  and  other  allied  societies  formed  to 
boycott  firms  manufacturing  cheap  articles  through  the  pay- 
ment of  low  wages  and  working  long  hours  under  unsanitary 
conditions.  The  good  intentions  of  these  societies  are  to  be  com- 
mended, but  economic  authorities  maintain  that  they  are  im- 
practical looked  at  from  any  point  of  view,  and  that  they  ut- 
terly fail  to  cope  with  the  evil.  In  the  first  place  it  is  almost 
im}x>ssible  to  trace  an  article  from  the  retail  counter  back  to 
the  place  where  it  was  produced.  Nor  is  the  price  of  an  article 
any  index  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  made.  Some- 
times the  most  costly  broadcloths  are  produced  in  the  worst 
dens  of  filth  and  disease,  where  wages  are  merely  nominal,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  long  and  cruel.  But  even  if  cheapness  is  a 
criterion  to  go  by,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  retailer  will  pass 
the  extra  amount  he  may  receive  for  his  wares  on  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  he  in  turn  to  his  employes.  But  suppose  cheap- 
ness indicates  the  conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of 
an  article,  the  customer  must  often  choose  between  taking  the 
article,  and  going  without  it,  for  the  very  fact  that  the  article 
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was  produced  at  a  nominal  cost,  through  the  cheapness  of  labor 
and  the  length  of  the  hours,  may  drive  all  competition  out  of 
the  field  and  leave  such  shops  free  to  place  their  goods  upon  the 
market,  while  the  better  factories  will  have  to  seek  new  fields  of 
operation.  More  than  this,  these  shops  produce  their  wares  for 
oxport  trade,  and  for  a  "consumers'  league"  to  be  effective  it 
must  include  consumers  of  foreign  countries,  civilized  as  well 
as  uncivilized,  which  is  net  at  all  practical. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  subject  of 
"sweating"  to  the  benevolence  of  employers,  or  to  the  work  of 
societies  whose  individual  members  have  neither  the  time  nor, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  the  inclination  to  look  into  the  history  of 
articles  placed  upon  the  market,  some  other  means  must  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  physical  and  mental  degra- 
dation to  which  a  great  body  of  our  workers  are  subjected. 
There  must  be  enforced  upon  "all  employers  a  minimum  of  hu- 
mane order  as  the  inviolable  starting-point  of  competition." 

But  the  statesman  who  is  entrusted  with  the  power  to  make 
iaws,  and  who  is  capable  of  taking  a  broader  view  of  the  subject 
than  has  thus  far  been  taken,  will  want  additional  evidence 
before  proceeding.  He  will  understand  that  legal  regulation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  is  a  commendable 
thing,  but  he  will  waiio  it  demonstrated  from  a  national  point 
of  view.  He  will  ask  whether  a  regulated  industry  is  not  less 
economical  than  one  not  regulated,  and  if  so,  will  not  the  im- 
position of  any  regulations  tend  to  destroy  trade  between 
nations.  In  other  word?,  if  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  the 
long  hours  imposed  is  advantageous  to  the  individual  employer, 
will  not  the  general  extension  of  this  system  be  advantageous 
to  the  nation? 

It  has  already  been  briefly  pointed  out  that  the  hours  of 
labor  in  England  were  so  long  as  to  be  almost  ceaseless;  that 
wages  were  so  low  that  laborers  could  barely  subsist  and  perpet- 
uate their  race;  that  the  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  them 
were  such  as  to  endanger  their  health  and  make  them  a  burden 
to  themselves,  their  families  and  their  employers,  and  to  the 
public  in  general.  But  this  may  not  concern  the  employer. 
All  he  may  care  for,  perhaps,  is  that  his  workmen  remain  able 
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to  perform  their  tasks  for  a  few  months  or,  at  most,  a  few 
years,  to  bo  worn  out  and  pas-ed  on  to  becme  objects  of  charity 
and  fill  paupers'  graves,  while  their  places  will  he  filled  with 
other  victims  and  the  process  repeated.  This  may  be  an  im- 
mediate gain  to  the  individual  employer,  but  when  the  public 
cornea  back  at  him  for  a  compulsory  contribution  to  support  the 
race  of  degenerates  and  paupers  he  is  helping  to  produce  and 
perpetuate,  his  gain  is  materially  lessened  and  the  national 
wealth  which  is  stored  away  in  labor  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
undermined  and  destroyed. 

This  will  not  do.  ~No  private  individual  has  any  more 
moral  right  to  enrich  himself  by  drawing1  wrxm  the  national 
wealth  in  this  way  than  he  has  to  fill  his  pockets  directly  out 
of  the  national  treasury  without  giving  anything  in  return. 
TnTo  private  individual  has  any  more  moral  right  to  exhaust  the 
working  onercy  and  working  capital  of  a  nation  without  giving 
"value  received"  than  he  has  to  take  the  life  of  an  employe 
outright.  The  only  difference  is  that  one  is  a  slower  criminal 
process  than  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  that  workmen  should 
obtain  barely  enough  for  their  labor  to  enable  them]  to  live,  but 
they  should  receive  a  competency.  They  should  receivers  much 
energy  from  their  employers  in  food,  clothing,  homes  and  fur- 
nishings amid  healthful  surroundings  as  they  give  to  their  em- 
ployers in  the  articles  they  produce.  Not  until  this  is  'done  will 
labor  be  able  to  perpetuate  itself  and  assume  that  lofty  position 
where  it  will  bo  recognized  as  the  very  foundation  of  modern 
civilization.  When  this  is  done,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  in 
the  wav  of  moral  and  intellectual  strength  and  as  a  result, 
material  wealth,  will  be  removed.  The  stronger,  healthier  and 
more  intelligent  a  laborer  is,  the  more  wealth  he  represents. 
The  laborers  of  a  nation  represent  its  working  capital  just  as 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  his  horse  or  his  ox  represent  his  work- 
ing capital.  And  the  stronger  and  healthier  either  may  be.  the 
more  capital  it  represents.  The  more  efficient  this  capital  be- 
comes, the  more  wealth  will  l>e  produced.  Machinery  opera- 
tors represent  the  working  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
ho  owes  it  to  the  nation  which  protects  him  in  his  business  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  increase  this  working  capital  and 
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keep  it  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency,  just  as  much 
as  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  increase  his  own  capital  by  keeping 
his  machinery  up-to-date  and  in  good  repair.  If  his  own  selfish 
interests  so  blinds  him  to  this  fact,  the  state  should  step  in  and 
place  such  restrictions  upon  him  as  will  compel  a  just  recogni- 
tion of  its  rights.  A  machine  that,  will  barely  pay  for  operat- 
ing, should  be  discarded.  It  not  only  retards  progress,  but  be- 
comes a  drain  upon  the  wealth  of  its  owner.  What  is  true  of 
a  poor  machine  is  true  of  a  workman  whose  energies  have  been 
exhausted  by  overwork.  More  is  taken  away  from  him  from 
day  to  day  than  is  restored  to  him,  and  he  becomes  a  parasite 
upon  t his  fellow  laborers.  A  community  of  such  laborers  be- 
comes a  parasitic  community,  and  a  state  built  upon  this  class  of 
laborers,  becomes  a  .parasitic  state,  and  degeneracy  takes  the 
place  of  progress. 

The  same  is  true  with  child  labor.  Take  the  parent  who 
hires  his  child  out  to  work  for  a  nominal  wage.  The  child 
becomes  a  parasite  upon  the  family,  the  family  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  the  community,  in  turn,  upon  the  state.  But 
suppose  the  child  receives  more  than  nominal  wages.  Sup- 
pose it  receives  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  living.  The  pro- 
cess is  not  changed  if  the  child  is  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
is  becomes  an  adult  and  another  child  is  to  be  engaged  in  its 
place.  The  employment  of  women  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Children  who  are  employed  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  they 
become  adults,  women  who  are  employed  until  ithey  become 
heads  of  households,  all  take  places  which  would  otherwise  be 
occupied  by  men  who,  if  it  were  not  for  this  cheap  class  of 
workers  and  the  uncertainties  it  produces  in  the  field  of  labor 
in  general,  would  otherwise  take  up  some  particular  lines  of 
work  and  make  them  their  life  occupation,  enabling  them  to 
become  more  skilled  day  after  day  the  longer  they  are  per- 
mitted to  follow  their  chosen  profession.  A  man  thus  occupied 
would  be  able  to  lay  up  more  for  himself  and  family  for  a  rainy 
day,  to  add  more  to  the  wealth  of  his  employer  and  to  the  state, 
than  if  compelled  to  divide  his  work  with  his  children.  By 
such  division  neither  he  nor  Lis  children  will  ever  attain  that 
high  degree  of  skill  so  necessary  in  the  field  of  competition. 
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It  is  the  man  who  through  long  and  continued  training  has  ac- 
quired great  skill  that  will  successfully  compete  with  foreign 
or  other  cheap  labor,  and  not  the  man  who  will  never  attain 
the  highest  skill  |so  long  as  he  is  continually  being  replaced 
by  others,  before  he  has  had  time  to  aequire  any  skill.  Wher- 
ever children  are  most  extensively  employed,  wages  of  both 
children  and  adults  do  not  come  anywhere  near  the  mark  that 
is  reached  where  there  is  the  least  child  labor.  An  examina- 
tion of  tho  statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject  in  the  United 
States  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement  The  following 
table  is  made  up  from  statistics  taken  from  the  12th  XJ.  S. 
Census  tearing  upon  this  subject  in  the  twenty  states  employing 
the  greatest  number  of  children  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  workshops.  In«  the  first  column  is  given  the  age  be- 
low which  children  were  not  allowed  to  work  tin  factories  and 
workshops  in  the  year  1900.  The  second  column  gives  the  rank 
of  the  state,  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed ;  the  third,  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age ;  the  fourth,  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  adults 
over  16 ;  and  the  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of  children  to 
the  total  number  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  for  the 
same  year. 
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Table  I.-ALL  INDUSTRIES. 


State. 


Pennsylvania  . 
New  York 

Massachusetts. 

Illinois 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
New  Jersey    . . . 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Wisconsin*.-  . 

Rhode  Island . . 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Connecticut  t.. 

Alabama 

Kentucky  

Michigan 

Maine 


Age  required  for  work- 
,  ing  in  factories  and 
workshops  in  1900. 


Ratfk  in 
number 
of  chil- 
dren em- 
ployed 
in  facto- 
ries, etc. 


Average 
yearly 
earnings 
of  chil- 
dren nn- 
derie 
years  of 
age  em. 
ployed 
in  facto- 
ries, etc. 


Average 
yearly 
earnings 
of  per- 
sona over 
16  years 
of  age 
em- 
ployed 
in   facto- 
ries, etc. 


Per  cent, 
of  chil- 
dren to 

total 
number 

em- ' 
ployed. 


I 


13  years 

14  years  during  school : 
12  years  during  vaca- 
tion   

14  years 

14  years 

No  limit 

No  limit 

12  years  for  boj  s ;  14  y're 
for  girls 

No  limit 

12  years 

14  years  during  school : 
12  years  during  vaca- 
tion  

12  years,  but  between  12- 
14  sears  child  must  at- 
tend school  80  days 

14  years 

14  year*,  except  in  sen') 
vacation 

No  limit 

14  years 

14  >ears.  except  during 
school  vacation  . 

No  limit 

No  Jimit 

12  jears  

12  years 


1 

$160 

9 

167 

3 

195 

4 

181 

5 

96 

6 

99 

7 

167 

8 

109 

9 

147 

10 

155 

11 

181 

12 

168 

13 

162 

14 

106 

15 

166 

16 

192 

17 

102 

18 

122 

19 

149 

20 

140 

$466 


487 
466 
493 
214 
218 

466 
253 
378 


422 


429 
459 

449 
321 
435 

474 
299 
367 
413 
389 


4.52 


1.55 
2.52 
2.63 
14.70 
17.78 

3.33 
7.60 
5.43 


4.00 


5.09 
3.34 

1.27 
5.73 
2.36 

1.97 
6.57 
4.27 
1.62 
2.94 


*  The  law  permitted  children  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  whose  widowed  mother 
needed  their  support,  to  work  in  factories,  workshops,  etc.,  at  any  time.  Ihis  lead  to 
abuses  of  the  law  by  persons  granting  permits  for  fees. 

t  Illiterates  under  16  must  attend  public  evening  school  20  night*  per  month. 


With  but  slight  variations,  both  children  and  adults  receive 
the  highest  annual  wages  in  states  having  the  highest  age  for 
children  to  work  in  factories,  and  wherever  regulation  is  the 
least  a  greater  portion  of  children  to  adults  are  employed  and 
the  lowest  annual  wages  paid. 

In  1900,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
Alabama  and  Kentucky  had  no  legal  age  limit  under  which 
children  could  not  work  in  factories.  In  these  states  the 
average  yearly  earnings  for  children  varied  from  $96  in  North 
Carolina,  to  $122  in  Kentucky.  While  in  the  same  states  the 
average  yearlv  earnings  of  adults  vari43d  from  $214  in  North 
Carolina,  to  $367  in  Kentucky,  and  in  every  state  having 
some  restrictions  as  to  child  labor  in  factories  the  average 
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yearly  earnings  <xf  both  children  and  adults  were  higher  than 
in  the  states  having  no  restrictions. 

In  all  the  states  having  an  age  restriction  as  to  factory  work 
twelve  years  appears  to  be  the  minimum.  The  states  having 
the  twelve  year  limdt  in  1900  were  Michigan,  Maryland  and 
Maine.  Tb  these  may  he  added  Wisconsin,*  because  the  law 
permitted  children  of  widowed  mothers,  who  needed  their  sup- 
port>  to  work  in  factories  at  any  time  if  they  were  over  twelve 
years  of  age;  and  it  was  almost  a  universal  practice  for  Justices 
of  the  Peace  and  Nbtarys  Public  who  had  authority  to  grant 
these  permits  and  who  received  twenty-five  cents  for  each  per- 
mit given,  to  give  them  to  all  who  asked  for  them  under  the 
pretext  of  "needed  support."  Some  of  these  officials  even  went 
so  far  as  to  advertise  that  they  would  grant  permits  to  children 
between  12  and  14  providing  their  earnings  were  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  family.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  states 
requiring  children  to  be  twelve  years  of  age  before  they  can 
work  in  factories  are  Michigan,  Maryland,  Wisconsin  and 
Maine.  In  each  of  these  states  the  average  yearly  earnings 
of  both  children  and  adults  were  higher  than  in  the  six  states 
having  no  age  limit,  varying  in  the  case  of  children  from  $140 
in  Maine,  to  $155  in  Wisconsin,  and  for  adults  from  $378 
in  Maryland,  to  $422  in  Wisconsin.  In  every  state  having 
an  age  limit  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  for  factory  work 
the  wages  of  both  children  and1  adults  wiere  higher  in  each 
instance  than  in  either  of  the  above  groups,!  varying  for  chil- 
dren fromi  $160  per  year  in  Pennsylvania,  to  $195  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  from  $429  in  Rhode  Island,  to  $493  in  Illinois 
for  adults.  Besides  this,  the  table  reveals  the  fact  that  one 
adult  and  three  children  could  earn  but  a  few  dollars  more 
where  the  percentage  of  child  labor  is  greatest  than  a  single 
adult  can  earn  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Two  adults  and  one 
child  could  earn  but  little  more  in  North  Carolina  than  one 
adult  could  earn  in  Illinois.     This  is  not  all.     The  .average 


•The  objectionable  features  of  the  Wiscocsin  law  was  amended  by  the  Legislature  o  f 
1903,  so  that  no  child  under  14  yrs.  of  are  can  work  in  factories  or  workshops,  bowling 
alley,  bar  room,  beer  srarden,  or  in  or  about  any  mine. 

tFor  convenience  in  this  discussion,  the  states  having  no  age  limit  to  work  in 
factories  will  be  called  "group  I;"  those  having  a  12-year  limit  "group  II,  ana 
those  haying  13  and  14-year  limit,  "group  III." 
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earning  power  of  each  laborer  in  the  six  states  having  no  reg- 
ulation as  to  child  labor  is  about  $700  per  year.  In  the  four 
states  requiring  children  who  work  in  factories  to  be  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  average  earning  power  per  laborer  is  $900, 
while  in  the  remaining  ten  states  where  the  regulations  as  to 
age  were  still  greater  the  average  earning  ability  of  each 
laborer  is  about  $1,100  per  year,  a  difference  in  each  instance 
of  about  $200.  This  result  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the 
total  cost  of  material  from  the  total  value  of  products  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  total  number  of  wage  earners. 
This  gives  a  quotient  which  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used,  namely,  as  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  employ- 
ment of  cheap  labor  is  of  no  great  economic  advantage. 

But  it  may  be  claimed  that  industries  vary  so  in  different 
states  as  widely  separated  as  the  above  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
take  all  the  industries  of  a  state  and  compare  them  with  all 
the  industries  of  another  state  differing  so  in  climate  and 
natural  resources  and  resulting  industries,  as  Maine  differs 
from  Alabama.  In  order  to  show  whether  the  result  would 
be  materially  different^  the  following  table  is  made  up  show- 
ing the  average  yearly  earnings  of  both  children  and  adults 
in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  and  comprises  all  the  above 
twenty  states  employing  seven  hundred  or  more  children  in  this 
one  industry. 

In  this  table  the  states  are  divided  into  groups,  as  suggested 
in  a  foot  note  on  a  previous  page.  In  the  first  group  have 
been  placed  those  states  having  no  regulations  as  to  child 
labor  in  1900;  in  the  second  group  are  placed  those  states 
requiring  children  to  be  twelve  years  of  age  before  they  can 
work  in  factories;  while  in  the  tliird  group  have  been  placed 
those  states  requiring  children  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  age  to  work  in  factories. 
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Table  II. -COTTON  GOODS. 


State. 


Group  I . 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Average 

Group  II . 

Maryland 

Maine 

Average 

Group  III. 

Pennsylvania 

New  \ork 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Average  


Average 

yearly 

earnings  of 

adults. 


$190 
196 
224 
213 

$200 


$282 
325 

$315 


$360 
310 
382 
351 
346 


$356 


Average 

yearly 

earnings  of 

children. 


$103 
99 
108 
94 


$101 


$149 
161 


$154 


$151 
180 
198 

-187 
164 


$185 


Per  cent,  of 

children  to 

total  number 

employed. 


23.5 
26.8 
24.5 
29.2 


25.4 


23.6 

5.6 

10.2 


11.0 
9.3 
6.4 

10.3 
7.0 


7.6 


While  the  certainty  with  which  wages  seem  to  be  affected 
by  child  labor  regulations  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  in 
Table  I,  yet  the  general  results  are  not  materially  different 
The  proportion  of  children  to  the  total  number  employed  varies 
from  one  out  of  four  in  the  states  of  group  I,  to  one  out  of  10 
in  group  II,  and  to  one  out  of  14  in  group  III,  while  the  aver- 
age wages  in  the  corresponding  groups  are  $101,  $154  'and 
$185,  for  children,  and  $200,  $315  and  $356  for  adults. 
Wherever  the  required  age  is  the  highest,  there  the  wages  for 
both  children  and  adults  are  the  highest 

In  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  industry  the  results  are 
much  the  same.  In  the  following  table  all  the  above  twenty 
states  employing  ninety-six  or  more  children  in  this  line  of 
work  have  been  taken-  The  states  have  been  divided  (into 
groups  the  same  as  in  Table  II.  The  percentage  of  children) 
to  the  total  number  employed  is  22  in  group  I,  14.5  in  group 
II,  and  10.2  in  group  III,  while  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ing for  children  in  the  corresponding  groups  are  $105,  $140 
and  $149,  and  for  adults,  $219,  $233  and  $344  respectively. 
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ITablb  III.-HOSIEBY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


State. 


Gsodp  I. 

North  Carolina 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Virginia ,. 

Average 

Gboup  II. 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Average  

Gboup  III. 

Pennsylvania   

New  York  

Illinois , 

New  Jersey 

Rhode  Island 

Indiana 

Connecticut 

Average 


Average 

Average 

Per  cent,  of 

yearly 

yearly 

children  to 

earnings  of 

earnings  for 

total  number 

adults. 

children. 

employed. 

$223 

$91 

25.2 

188 

103 

25.7 

251 

124 

35.7 

229 

119 

13.9 

1219 

$105 

22.0 

1194 

$59 

14.1 

240 

155 

22.9 

238 

121 

5.5 

$233 

$140 

14.5 

$301 

$142 

18.9 

344 

185 

3.5 

286 

146 

8.6 

245 

111 

8.3 

304 

202 

9.0 

364 

77 

5.5 

444 

178 

24.2 

$344 

$149 

10.2 

In  certain  fields  of  industry  like  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods  or  hosiery  and  knit  goods  we  may  find  the  estab- 
lishments paying  the  lowest  wages,  working  ttherir  employes 
the  longest  hours,  and  under  the  worst  sanitary  conditions, 
temporarily  driving  out  of  the  field  of  competition  those  estab- 
lishments paying  the  best  wages,  working  their  employes  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  surrounded  by  the  hest  sanitary  con- 
ditions; but  if  the  process  is  allowed  to  continue  the  nation 
tolerating  it  will  certainly  revert  to  a  state  of  discontent,  pov- 
erty and  crime,  which  no  agency  or  force  can  overcome  so  well 
as  wise  factory  legislation  strictly  and  judiciously  enforced. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  onoe  made  the  declaration,  that  factory 
legislation  is  one  of  the  two  greatest  discoveries  that  has  been 
made  in  the  science  of  government,  and  wrote  that  "the  factory 
acts,  instead  of  being  excused  as  exceptional,  and  pleaded  for  as 
justified  only  under  extraordinary  conditions,  ought  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  in  truth  the  first  legislative  recognition  of  a  great 
natural  law."  How  different  is  this  sentiment  from  that  ex- 
pressed by  Harriet  Martineau  after  visiting  the  cotton  oper- 
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ativee  in  England  about  the  year  1830.  She  said,  "The  only 
hope  seems  to  be  that  the  race  will  die  out  in  two  or  three 
generations."  But  the  race  did  not  die.  The  regulation  of 
factories  either  by  law  or  by  special  agreement  worked  mar- 
velous changes.  In  the  course  of  half  a  century  the  "sweated" 
laborers  of  this  great  country  whose  course  of  life  seemed  al- 
most run,  became  energetic,  self-reliant,  intelligent  and  effici- 
ent workers,  owning  their  own  homes,  amid  wholesome  sur- 
roundings, and  working  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  for  a 
day's  work. 

.Not  only  is  factory  legislation  sound  in  principle,  but  wher- 
ever put  to  the  test  it  has  been  found  sound  in  practice  as 
well.  Wherever  a  wholesome  standard  of  living  has  been  pet 
up  in  factory  legislation  below  which  neither  employer  nor 
employe  can  go,  the  price  of  the  article  manufactured  has  in- 
variably fallen.  Wherever  a  uniform  standard  of  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  and  wholesome  sanitary  conditions  have  been 
uniformly  enforced,  the  result  has  been  that  laborers  have  jbeen 
stimulated  to  render  greater  services  to  their  employers,  and 
in  turn,  employers  strive  to  excel  in  improved  machinery  and 
devices  for  the  protection  of  employes,  sanitation,  and  methods 
of  production  in  general. 

To  provide  a  factory  with  modern  sanitary  appliances  such 
as  baths,  water  closets,  ventilating  systems,  etc.,  incurs  a  great 
expense  and  employers  will  insist  that  employes  should  be  meat 
and  clean  in  their  habits.  Whenever  the  piecework  rate  is  fixed  - 
either  by  law  or  by  labor  unions,  the  employer  is  bound  to  engage 
workmen  having  the  greatest  skill  so  as  to  avoid,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, damage  to  machinery  and  tools,  materials  and  articles  pro- 
duced. This  means  the  employment  of  men  and  women  whose 
habits  are  regular  and  whose  characters  are  the  best  These  re- 
quirements serve  to  raise  the  standard  of  living]  of  tho9e  persons 
already  employed  and  also  as  an  impetus  to  the  youth  seeking 
employment  to  so  conduct  himself  as  to  receive  the  respect  of 
employers  necessary  to  his  obtaining  employment. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  attain  such  a  standard;  it 
must  be  maintained.  Employers  must  allow,  a  laborer  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food  and  clothing  for  himself  and  family  to  live 
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in  accord  with  the  best  ideas  of  the  civilization  in  which  he  is 
placed.  He  must  Lave  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  for  recre- 
ation and  self  improvement  to  enable  him  to  attain  the  high- 
est citizenship  compatible  to  his  station  in  life.  It  is  then, 
and  not  until  then,  that  labor  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  its 
calling  and  will  return  to  its  employer  and  the  nation  which 
protects  it  one  hundred  cents  for  every  dollar  it  receives  in 
wages.  Then,  and  not  until,  will  the  lalwrer  demand  that  his 
family  shall  have  as  pleasant,  or  (even,  better  surroundings  at 
home  than  he  has  in  the  factory.  Then,  and  not  until,  will 
the  hovel  in  the  slum  give  way  to  the  neat  little  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  with  its  school  and  other  intellectual  advantages. 
Then,  and  not  until,  will  the  laborer  be  welcome  borne  after 
his  day  of  toil  by  bis  family  of  happy  children  eager  to  tell 
him  the  incidents  of  the  day  at  school,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  the  cry  for  bread  with  no  bread  to  feed  them.  .  Then, 
and  not  until,  will  a  class  of  laborers  be  produced  that  will 
enable  employers  to  embark  in  new  industries  and  to  carry 
through  undertakings  that  would  be  impossible  with  a  lees 
intelligent  class.  It  is  the  intelligent  laborer  which  enables 
the  world  to  make  progress. 

There  is  no  better  standard  for  measuring  the  intelligence 
of  a  people  than  the  instruments  of  production  and  means  of 
transportation  used  by  them.  Whenever  a  manufacturer  finds 
that  on  account  of' strictly  enforced  factory  legislation  he  can 
no  longer  overcrowded  his  factory  with  workmen,  that  there  is 
a  reasonable  number  of  hours  for  a  day's  work  beyond  which 
he  cannot  go,  that  there  is  a  minimum  price  for  piece-work 
which  he  must  pay,  that  he  must  keep  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  his  shop  up  to  a  certain  standard  and  his  machinery  prop- 
erly guarded  for  the  protection  of  employes,  he  will  no  longer  be 
content  to  use  the  same  class  of  machinery  decade  after  decade, 
but  will  in  his  struggle  to  compete  with  others,  constantly  seek 
the  most  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  production- 
Through  a  mistaken  idea,  laborers  sometimes  resent  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  when  they  take  into 
consideration  the  great  works  of  construction,  engineering, 
transportation  and  hundreds  of  other  branches  of  industry 
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capable  of  being  executed  only  through,  the  invention  and  in- 
troduction of  labor-saving  machinery,  they  will  understand 
that  instead  of  such  machines  narrowing  ithe  field  of  labor, 
they  will  constantly  make  it  broader  and  broader;  when  they 
understand  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  they 
receive  is  constantly  being  increased  by  the  ever  diminishing 
cost  caused  by  labor-saving  machinery;  when  they  understand 
that  the  demand  for  an  article  increases  at  even  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  decrease  in  price,  resulting  in  both  an  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  rate  of  wages,  then  they  will 
no  longer  register  a  protest  (against  labor-saving  machinery, 
but  will  welcome  every  device  which  tends  to  increase  their 
portion  of  the  products  of  their  labor  and  which  augments  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  in  general,  for  the  more  that  is  produced 
the  greater  the  amount  of  wealth  is  accummulated.  The 
evils  ot  foreign  immigration  are  not  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
take  the  places  of  our  own  native  laborers,  but  in  the  fact 
that  their  standard  of  living  is  generally  so  low  and  their 
helplessness  so  great,  that  they  become  a  burden  upon  those 
who  are  striving  to  uplift  the  standard  for  all. 

When  Howe  invented  his  'sewing  machine  in  1846,  the 
tailors  looked  forward  to  the  "direst  consequences"  to  their 
trade,  but  they  lived  to  see  that  this  invention  cheapened  cloth- 
ing to  such  an  extent,  and  the  consumption  so  increased  that 
more  work  and  better  wages  was  the  final  outooma 

The  drivers  of  the  old  fashioned  horsebcar  saw  in  the  modern 
electric  street '  car  an  invention  for  f urther  degrading  their 
already  wretched  condition,  but  when  it  finally  became  in- 
stalled the  efficiency  of  the  service  became  so  great  and  the 
patronage  so  increased  that  wages  in  hundreds  of  instances 
were  marked  up  more  than  100  per  cent,  and  the  number  bf 
employers  doubled  and  trippled  again  and  again. 

That  the  enforcing  of  a  certain  standard  in  regard  to  hours 
of  labor,  wages,  and  sanitary  conditions,  compels  (employers 
to  continually  seek  more  improved  machinery  and  Tnethodb 
of  production  is  as  true  in.  practice  as  in  theory.  In  1858, ' 
when  the  laws  of  England  debarred  children  from  the  woolen 
factories,  the  invention  of  the  piecing  machine  soon  followed. 
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In  1898,  when  a  slight  reduction  was  made  in  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  in  the  Eastbourne  Steam  Laundry,  machinery 
was  at  once  installed  to  do  the  work  in  lessi  time.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Factory  Inspector  of  Victoria  reported  that  when 
legal  minimum  wages  were  enforced  for  the  boot  and  shoe 
operatives  "a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  labor-saving 
machinery  is  taking  the  place,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  determdnation  (of  the  minimum  wage) 
of  the  Boot  Board."*  This  same  thinpr  happened  a  year  later 
when  a  minimumi  wage  was  established  for  women  working 
in  the  "slop  clothing  trade."  On  !the  other  hand,  antedated 
methods  of  production,  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  worst 
type  exist,  and  the  longest  hours  of  labor  arc  imposed  upon 
workmen  and  a  greater  number  of  children  are  employed,  in 
the  unregulated  industries  than  in  the  regulated  ones.  Besides 
this  many  eminent  students  of  social  conditions  maintain  that 
in  countries  when  industries  have  been  allowed  to  run  for 
centuries  without  any  form  of  regulation,  pauperism  and  crime 
are  more  prevalent  than  in  those  countries  where  regulation 
exists.  Also,  in  countries  where  regulations  have  been  im- 
posed and  withdrawn,  misery  and  want  have  risen  and  fallen 
in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  imposition  and.  withdrawal 
of  such  regulation,  and  poor  relief  has  ebbed  and  -flowed  in  al- 
most the  same  proportion. 

Among  other  forms  of  factory  legislation  many  fetates  have 
what  is  popularly  called  "Employer's  Liability  Acts,"  which 
fix  the  responsibility  of  injury  to  "life  or  limb"  of  employes 
upon  employers,  providing  such  injury  is  received  while  in 
the  employ  of  others  and  is  not  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
negligence  on  the  part,  of  laborers  themselves.  But  employers 
of  labor  claim  that  court?,  without  any  regard  to.  justice,  have 
been  so  universal  in  their  decisions  against  them,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  the  tax  up<  n  industry  has  been  so  great  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of  accident  insurance 
in  order  to  escape  the  burden  imposed  by  these  acts. 

The  requirement  of  weekly  wage  payments  is  also  said  by 
manufacturers  to  be  a  tax  upon  industry  because  of  the  extra 

♦Quoted   from   the   Factory   Inspector's   report    of  Victoria.    The   language   is 
ambiguous,  1 
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number  of  clerks  required  and  because,  in  order  to  keep  their 
machinery  and  employes  husv,  they  must  often  times  sell  on 
credit,  and  to  bo  compelled  to  pay  weekly  wages  under  such 
circumstances  is  often  burdensome. 

But  the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  does  not  really 
begin  until  the  question  of  "shorter  hours"  is  reached.  Manu- 
facturers maintain  that  by  enforcing  shorter  hours  they  are 
unable  1o  compete  with  those  factories  which,  are  not  hampered 
in  this  way.  In  order  to  test  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  claim, 
the  SaJford  Iron  Works  of  Manchester,  England,  voluntarily 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  required  for  a  day's  work  to 
eight.  After  giving  the  system  a  fair  trial,  the  management 
declared  that  the  character  of  work  performed  and  wages  paid 
remained  about  the  same;  that  although  a  depression  in  trade 
rook  ptace  about  the  samd  time  this  experiment  was  {being 
made,  and  competition  was  exceedingly  fierce,  the  output  was 
greater  and  the  receipts  larger  than  under  the  old  system.  The 
Salford  Tron  Works  continue  the  eight  hour  system  to  the 
present  day,  and  other  allied  industries  and  the  arsenal  works 
and  dock  yards  are  following  the  example. 

But  an  article  appearing  in  the  Tune  number  of  the  "Bulletin 
of  Wool  Manufacturers''  for  1891  tends  to  show  that  the  tex- 
tile industries  of  Massachusetts  were  at  that  time  on  the  de- 
cline and  endeavors  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the  factory 
legislation  of  a  few  years  previous.  But  an  investigation  of 
the  facts  in  the  textile  industries  of  which  this  bulletin  is  the 
mouthpiece  reveals  a  f^r  different  condition  of  affairs.  At 
the  time  this  article  was  published  a  wave  of  financial  depres- 
sion) was  sweeping  over  the  entire  country.  Factories  were 
no  longer  being  built  and  those  that  had  been  enjoying  a  lucra- 
tive trade  were  being  closed.  Yet,  from  1887  to  1896  the 
number  pi  spindles  in  Massachusetts  increased  over  46  per 
cent,  while  those  of  Maine  increased  only  about  11  per  cent, 
Xew  York  V^Yi  P61*  w?nt>  Rhode  Island  13^  per  cent,  New 
Jersey  25  Vi  I**r  cent,  and  Pennsylvania  25  per  cent,  while  the 
number  in  Connecticut  actually  decreased  4*4  per  cent  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  only  state  in  this  group  which  had  taken  {ad- 
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vanoed  ground  in  factory  legislation  prior  to  1888,  and  yet  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  was  over  70  per  cent  greater 
than  in  either  of  the  other*  states. 

But  the  history  of  subsequent  years  shows  a  general  decline 
in  the  textile  industries  in  Massachusetts.  Factories  for  the 
manufaucture  of  the  poorer  classes  of  cotton  goods  are  leaving 
that  state  and  are  being  built  up  in  the  South  where  freight 
on  raw  material  is  practically  nothing,  where  taxes  are  low, 
where  buildings  are  constructed  at  a  less  cost,  where  water- 
power  is  abundant,  where  the  hours  per  day  are  long  and  where 
land,  labor  and  fuel  are  cheap.  But  what  Massachusetts  has 
lost  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  cotton  goods,  it  has  regained, 
through  the  intelligence  and  efficiency  of  its  workmen,  by  ex- 
tending its  business  in  the  higher  grades.  Whatever  reason 
may  be  given  for  this  loss,  it  cannot  well  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  factory  legislation  for  the  iron  mills  of  this  state  closed 
their  doors  and  established  themselves  in  the  iron  and  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  long  before  any  real  factory  legislation 
existed  in  Massachusetts. 

Yet  all  that  has  been  accomplished  has  not  been  brought 
about  directly  by  factory  legislation.  Labor  Unions,  when 
once  given  the  right  to  exist  by  statutory  law  and  are  protected 
in  this  right,  have  been  (and  will  continue  to  be)  powerful 
agents  in  factory  reform.  In  England  factory  regulation  by 
law  and  by  Trade  Unions  overlap  each  other.  In  one  locality 
the  regulation  of  wages  is  left  solely  with  Trade  Unions  while 
ihe  power  of  regulating  hours  of  labor  is  conferred  upon  the 
factory  inspector.  In  other  places  this  process  is  reversed.  In 
the  United  States  questions  of  wages  are  almost  wholly  left  for 
Labor  Unions  or  individual  laborers  to  settle  with  employers, 
while  hours  of  labor  and  sanitary  conditions  are  matters  of 
legislation.  In  all  the  states  having  laws  upon  the  subject  of 
hours  of  labor,  employes  are  free  to  receive  better  terms  with 
employers  than  even  the  law  grants  thenu  Yet,  however  com- 
mendable Labor  Unions  are,  and  however  good  their  intentions 
may  be,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  same  stability  accompanies 
regulations  or  agreements  arrived  at  under  trade  pressure  be- 
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tweem  Labor  Unions  and  employers  that  acoomipany  restrictions 
written  into  law. 

Another  factor  which  enters  very  largely  into  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  needed  reforms  in  the  world  of  labor  is  the 
great  system  of  public  schools.  In  an  address  before  the 
National  Consumers*  League  in  April,  1903,  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Kelley  complained  of  the  insufficient  number  of  Factory 
Inspectors,  and  advocated  compulsory  education  laws  as  the 
befit  means  of  enforcing  child  labor  legislation.  If  this  be  true, 
amiong  other  things,  it  is  to  (be  expected  that  the  smallest  per- 
centage of  child  labor  to  the  total  number  employed  will  be 
found  in  the  states  having  the  most  stringent  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws.  It  will  be  expected  that  children  working  in  the 
factories  in  these  states  will  receive  the  highest  annual  wage 
rate  and  that  the  percentage  of  children  attending  school  be- 
tween the  ages  covered  by  the  compulsory  education  law  will 
be  iho  greatest.  It  will  bo  expected,  also,  other  things  being 
equal,  that  the  amount  of  illiteracy  among  children  between 
these  ages  will  be  greatest  where  there  is  no  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  or  where  such  laws  operate  the  least.  That  all  these  are 
true  im  the  main,  there  can  be  no  dotibt,  but  whether  they  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  variations  found  in  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  with  the  same  regularity  with  which  they  vary  with 
the  child  labor  laws,  is  a  question.  Tn  the  State  of  Missouri 
where  there  is  a  very  stringent  and  well  enforced  child  labor  law, 
but  no  compulsory  education  law,  children  receive  k  higher  an- 
nual wage  rate  than  they  do  in  either  Now  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  or  Maine  wThere 
in  most  instances  excellent  compulsory  education  laws  exist. 
A  smaller  percentage  of  children-  to  the  total  number  employed 
are  found  working  in  factories  of  Missouri  tihan  in  either 
Pennsylvania,,  Wisconsin  or  Rhode  Island  with  compulsory  ed- 
ucation laws*  More  than  this,  alxnit  the  same  percentage  of 
children  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  attend  school  in  Mis- 
souri that  attend  in  either  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Now  Jersey 
or  Khode  Island;  but  a  greater  per  cent  of  illiteracy  exists  in 
that  state  among  children  between  those  ages  thtm  in  either  of 
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the  latter,  or  than-  any  of  the  states  having  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws. 

But  the  real  significance  of  what  compulsory  education  laws 
mean  in  the  various  states  can  be  more  clearly  comprehended 
by  examining  *the  summing  up  of  the  requirements  of  school 
attendance  in  the  various  states  in  Table  IV,  as  in  Table  V, 
and  comparing  the  results  with  other  conditions  found.  New 
York  and  Maine  require  a  total  of  64  months  school  attendance, 
yet  the  amount  of  illiteracy  in-  Maine  exceeds  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  only  20  months  required  school  attendance, 
Illinois  with  only  28  months,.  New  Jersey  with  40  months, 
Wisconsin  with  21  months,  Rhode  Island  with  32  months,  Ohio 
with  28  months,  Indiana  with  18  months,  and  is  nearly  as 
great  as  Missouri  with  no  required  school  attendance.  The 
wages  paid  children  in  Missouri  where  no  attendance  is  re- 
quired is  greater  than  in  Pennsylvania,  with  20  months  .re- 
quired attendance,  New  York  with  64  months,  Wisconsin  with 
20  months,  Indiana  with  18  months,  Michigan  with  45  months, 
and  Maine  with  64  months. 
10 
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Table  IV.-SHOW1NG  LENGTH  OF  TIME  PER  YEAR,  AND  RETWEEN  WHAT 
AGES,  CHILDREN  ARE  REQUTRED  BY  LAW  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL  IN  20 
STATES  HAVING  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WORK1NU  IN 
FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1900:  ALSO 
SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL.  NUMBER 
OF  ILLITERATES  BETWEEN  10  AND  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  THE  PER- 
CENTAGE OF  EACH  TO  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER,  IN  189*-1900. 


Statb. 


Attendance  Required 
by  Law. 


Length  of  time 
per  >ear. 


Pennsylvania.  . 

New  York 

Massachusetts. 


Illinois* 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 
New  Jersey 


Georgia 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island. . 

Missouri 

Ohio 


Virginia  

Indiana  

Connecticut  . 


Alabama... 
Kentucky*. 
Michigan... 


Maine 


I  4  months 

Oct.  to  June 

tin  ire  time 
school  is  in  ses- 

*n;n    

1  4  inon«hs        .... 
j  No  requirements. 
No  requirements. 
I  All  time  s-chool  is- 

!      in  session 

I  No  requirements. 
I  No  requirements 

i  12  weeks 

!  80  da»s 

1  No  lequirements. 

20  weeks  in  cities, 

Hi       weeks      in 

country 

No  requirements. 

12  weeks 

Knt.  time  school 

is  in  session  . . 
No  requirements 

«S  weeks 

All  >ear  in  cities, 
4    mo.   in  coun- 
t  ry. 
During  time 
school  is  in  ses- 
sion     


Total. 


Between 
what  ages. 


Hand  13... 
Sand  16... 


7  aDd  14  ... 
7  and  14... 


7  and  12 


7  and  14...  | 
7  and  15 > 


8  and  14 ... . 
Hand  14.'.!.' 


7  aud  16....: 

«VaiVd  14... . ' 

7  and  15  for| 

cities  and' 

8  «C  15  for; 

country  . . ' 

7  and  15  ..   I 


Childben  Between  10  and  15 
Years  of  Age 


Altf-ndivg 
school. 

Illiterates. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber- 

Per 

cent 

of 

total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

of 
total. 

624,241 
643,787 

522,454 
567,071 

83.7 
88.1 

I 

6,326 
4,740 

1.0 

.7 

229.390 

494,880 
2a'.,  325 
174,363 

201). 081 
411,852 
148,994 

90.818 

91.21 
83.21 
63.3 
52.1 

1.547 

4.040 

51,190 

51,536 

.7 

.8 

21.8 

29.0 

174,347 
227.865 
126.217 
232,112 

36.739 
347,275 

146.885 
161,51)0 

96,675 
21X5.281 

30,876 
289,483 

84.2 
58.2 
76.6 
88.4 
84.0 
83.1 

2.069 
63,329 
5,859 
1.688 
691 
11.660 

1.2 

22.8 

4.7 

.7 

1.9 

3.4 

414.847 
220.837 
264,822 

379,153 
151.226 
239,536 

91.4 

(58.5 
90  5 

2,048 

34,612 

1,453 

.5 

15.7 

.6 

76.355 
228.685 
251.653 

68,639 
193 ! 326 

89.9 
54.5 
76.8 

436 
66.072 
21,247 

.6 
29.0 

8.4 

247,617 

222,402 

89.8 

1,714 

.7 

60.307 

53,975 

89.5 

1.255 

2.1 

>,  36 1.601 

4.323,041 

80.6 

1  333,542 

6.2 

•The  law  is  so  worded  that  it  practically  amounts  to  "no  requirements." 
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Table  V. 

The  f  illowin*  table  s'tows  the  total  number  of  months  children  were  required  by  law 
to  attend  school  iu  1899-1900.  This  total  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  months 
each  state  requires  children  to  attend  school  per  year  by  the  number  of  years  of  re- 
quired school  attendance. 


State. 


Pennsylvania. .. 

New  York 

MHS«Hcbusetts. 

Illinois 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

New  Jersey 

Georgin     

Maryland 

Wiscousin , 


\'o.  of  months 

children  are 

required  by 

law  to  attend 

school. 

j 

|                     State. 

i 
1 

No  of  months 

childreu  are 

required  by 

law  to  attend 

school. 

20 
64 
56 

Rhode  Island 

Missouri 

Ohio 

32 

none 

28 

28 

none 

none 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Connecticut.  ■ 

none 

18 

56 

40 
none 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

M>ch  igan 

none 
none 
45 

21 

Maine 

64 

Note  -In  the  above  list  there  are  eight  states  having  no  compulsory  education  law. 
New  York  and  Maine  require  an  equivalent  of  eicht  jears  of  eight  months  each  school 
attendance  of  every  chiid  before  it  can  enter  111  on  any  life  occupation.  Ou  the  same 
basis  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  require  seven  years1  school  a* tendance.  Michigan 
nearly  seven  years.  New  Jersey  five  years,  Rhode  Island  four  >earc,  Illinois  and  Ohio 
four  and  one-half  years,  and  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  about  two  and  one- 
half  jears. 

Of  course  other  elements  enter  into  these  conditions  than 
compulsory  education  and  factory  laws  such  as  general  characr 
ter  of  the  industries  and  resources  in  the  various  states,  and  the 
situation  of  a  state  where  it  is  likely  to  receive  a  large  number  of 
foreign  children  whose  parents  immigrate  into  this  country. 
But  an  examination  of  statistics  appears  to  show  that  compul- 
sory education  laws  do  not  have  as  great  effect  in  enforcing 
child  labor  laws  as  might  be  attributed  to  them.  Nearly  all 
compulsory-  education  laws  provide  for  local  officers  to  enforce 
them  which  is  generally  a  very  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
executing  the  law.  Local  officers  are  apt  to  be  careless  in  per- 
forming such  duties  and  feel  timid  about  entering  the  homes 
of  neighbors  and  interfering  with  what  appears  to  be  the  family 
affairs  of  others,  while  a  factory  inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  child  labor  laws  will  enter  a  factory,  discharge  illegally 
employed  children  and  prosecute  employers  without  fear  of  in- 
terfering with  anyone's  "family  affairs."  Besides  this,  compul- 
sory education  laws  are  often  objected  to  by  various  church  or- 
ganizations, and  in  framing  such  lawrs  various  religious  denom- 
inations have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  often  to  the 
extent  of  making  them  ineffective,  while  such  obstacles  do  not 
appear  in  the  way  <xf  child  labor  laws  to  any  great  extent. 
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Nevertheless,  child  labor  laws  and  compulsory  school  laws 
should  go  hand  in  hand  and  similar  means  of  enforcing  each 
should  be  provided.  Children  can  be  easily  turned  out  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops  but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  get  them 
into  school.  Compulsory  education  laws  can  and  should  be 
made  as  effective  in  getting  children  inito  school  after  once  be- 
ing turned  out  of  the  factory  as  the  law  which  turns  them  out. 
When  this  is  done  bettor  results  will  be  attained.  The  streets 
and  alleys  of  the  cities  will  be  less  crowded,  the  pay-rolls  of  the 
factories  will  contain  fewer  children,  and  the  school  enrollment 
will  increase,  A  more  intelligent  class  of  laborers  will  be  pro- 
duced and  the  increase  in  the  material  wealth  of  the  state  will 
be  greatly  accelerated.  (>f  course  it  is  not  always  true  that  an 
educated  man  will  perform  a  piece  of  work  better  than  an  un- 
educated one,  for  there  are  certain  kinds  of  work  which  do  not 
require  any  great  amount  of  education,  nor  is  education  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  of  any  direct-  advantage  to  anyone 
in  the  field  of  labor  except  to  employers  and  foreman  and  the 
higher  classes  of  skilled  workmen.  But  the  indirect  advantages 
to  all  classes  of  laborers  are  certainly  not  to  be  disregarded. 
In  Marshall's  "Principles  of  Economics"  the  indirect  advan- 
tage of  an  education  to  a  laborer  is  summed  up  in  these  words: 
"It  stimulates  hi9  mental  activity ;  it  fosters  in  him  a  habit  of 
wise  inquisitiveness;  it  makes  him  more  intelligent,  more 
ready,  more  trustworthy  in  his  ordinary  work;  it  raises  the 
tone  of  his  life  in  working  hours  and  out  of  working  hours;  it 
is  thus  an  important  means  towards  the  production  of  material 
wealth ;  at  the  same  time  that,  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself,  it 
is  inferior  to  none  of  those  which  the  production  of  material 
wealth  can  be  made  to  subserve." 

More  than  this,  greater  prepress  has  been  made  in  countries 
where  the  {Treat  "leaders  of  industry"  have  risen  up  out  of  the 
laboring  classes  as  in  the  "North  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  than  in  the  South  of  England  where 
these  leaders  are  the  product  of  cast  or  where  the  class  spirit 
so  predominates  that  the  natural  genius  among  the  laboring 
class  has  no  chance  of  rising  to  a  post  of  command. 
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In  the  United  States  the  best  schools  are  generally  in  those 
states  where  teachers  receive  the  highest  wages  and  where  the 
cost  per  capita  of  population  for  maintaining  them  is  greatest. 
In  the  twenty  states  under  consideration,  fourteen  pay  $2.47 
or  more  per  capita  of  population  for  the  support  of  their 
schools,  and  the  average  value  per  capdta  of  population  of  all 
products  produced  in  the  same  states  in  1899  was  $195  or  over, 
and  in  all  these  states  there  is  a  compulsory  education  law  ex- 
cept in  Missouri  and  Maryland,  and  in  all  there  are  child  labor 
laws.  In  the  remaining  six,  there  are  neither  child  labor  laws 
nor  compulsory  education  laws  and  the  expenses  for  running 
schools  in  these  range  from  50  cents  to  $1.29  per  capita  of 
population  and  the  average  per  capita  value  of  the  products  pro- 
duced in  these  same  states  in  1899  ranged  from  $95  to  $129. 
I  he  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  per  capita  valuation  of 
all  products  produced  in  1899  and  the  amount  expended  per  cap- 
ita of  population  and  of  pupils  attending  school,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  schools  in  the  states  included  in  this  discussion. 


Table  VI.-SHOWIXG  AVERYGE  MONTHLY  8VL\RIES  of  myle  and  fe 
MALE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SCHOOL  PUR- 
POSED FOR  TOTAL  POPUL  vTION  AND  PER  PUPIL  FOR  1899-1900,  EXCEPT 
AS  OTHERWISE  NOTED,  AND  THE  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  VALUaiION 
OF  PRODUCTS  PhODUCED  I\  1899. 


State. 

Average Month 

L.T  Salaribh 
paid  1  each  BBS- 

Amount 
expended 
for  school 
purposes 
per  capita 
f  popula- 
tion. 

A  ver«*  re 
exi  endi- 
tun»s  per 
pupil  per 
jear. 

Prr  Capita  Valuation 

OF  ALL  PboDDCTS  PRO- 
DUCED in  1899. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricul- 
ture 

Manu- 
facture. 

Total 

Pennsylvania  .... 

New  York    

Massachusetts . 
Illinois 

$44  25 

'138  54* 

00  34 

24  84 

•25  98 

$86  21 

$37  74 

"5'i'  36" 
52  45 
22  21 
•23  20 
$48  12 

'  38  61* 
$51  00 

42  50 
41  00 

$26  39 

43  55 

44  40 
27  00 

t37  18 
$i5  35 
26  59 

$3  41 

460 

f4  93 

368 

•    51 

67 

334 

89 

$2  47 

2  66 

3  66 

2  52 

3  21 
$1  08 
$3  30 

3  51 

50 

$1  29 

$2  74 

2  47 

$25  12 
38  97 
37  76 
24  07 
4  34 
4  44 
30  26 
664 
21  95 

17  73 
34  09 

16  99 
21  63 

9  70 
19  28 
28  58 
3  10 
8  58 

18  68 

17  53 

$33 

34 
15 
72 
47 
51 
23 
47 
37 
76 
15 
71 
62 
47 
81 
31 
50 
57 
61 
53 

$291 
299 
369 
261 
50 
44 
325 
48 
204 
174 
430 
124 
200 

150 
388 
44 
72 
147 
183 

$324 
333 
384 
333 

North  Corolina 
South  Carolina.. 

New  Jersey  

Georgia 

97 
95 
348 
95 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

"72  93*' 
$103  74 

49  50 

50  00 
$32  09 

48  80 
88  68 
31  00 
t44  0S 
$44  48 
39  30 

241 
250 
445 
195 
262 
118 

Indiana   

Connecticut 

Alabama 

231 
419 

94 

Kentucky  

Michigan 

Maine 

129 
208 
236 

_ 

•In  1897-98, 


t  lnl895  96. 


$  In  1898-99* 


gin  1889-90. 
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Oorrespon<ling  closely  with  the  results  found  above  are  those 
found  in  Tables  VII  and  VIII  following.  In  the  states  having 
neither  compulsory  education  nor  child  labor  laws  the  number  of 
pupils  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  attending  school  six 
months  or  over  in  the  year  18JK) — 1000,  varies  from  20.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled  between  these  ages  to  41.5  per 
cent,  while  in  those  states  having  child  labor  laws  the  number 
varies  from  75.6  per  cent  in  Missouri  to  98.6  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  the  states  having  both  these  laws,  the  number  of  pupils 
between  these  same  ages  attending  school  six  months  or  over 
varies  from  88. #  per  cent  in  Maine  to  08.6  per  cent  in  Connec- 
ticut. 


Table  VII.— SHOWIMfJ  NOMBE1  OK  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  10  ANU  15  YE\RS 
OP  AOE  WHO  AITEMDEU  SCHOOL  IN  1899-1900,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  tfO.Nt'US  OK  SCHOOL  ATI'ESDANUE. 


State. 


Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Massachusetts . 

Illinois 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina. . 
New  Jersey.  .     . 

Georgia  

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

Rhode  Island... 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Connecticut 

Alabama  .  

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Maine 


Total  . 


One  month 

Two  to  «hreo 

Four  to  five 

Six  month* 

or  less. 

mouths 

months. 

or  over. 

1,284 

7,759 

23,774 

489,637 

1,112 

3.i68 

10.782 

551.209 

399 

l.OUo 

1,(580 

205,907 

1 ,689 

11,168 

29,035 

369,900 

10, 50  J 

6(5,478 

41,911 

30.10(5 

3,750 

30,544 

24.474 

32,050 

250 

1,443 

3.000 

14li,192 

6,  £60      • 

41,731 

54.352 

55.517 

329 

2,841 

5,990 

87,515 

G62 

5,532 

12,997 

186.090 

83 

4(:3 

624 

29,7615 

3,835 

22,488 

44,405 

218,755 

K88 

6, 446 

21.418 

350,401 

2J3R2 

17, IMG 

67.874 

62.714 

(518 

4,515 

17,162 

217.241 

74 

-     305 

(500 

67,660 

7,184 

52.310 

28,370 

36,8(53 

5,002 

34,468 

90.. '550 

63,416 

m\ 

4, 7,'- 5 

11.153 

205,798 

83 

905 

5,332 

47,655 

48,159 

320, 1C0 

495,273 

3,450,482 

Total. 


522,454 
567,071 
209,081 
411,852 
148,994 

90.818 
146.885 
161,590 

98,675 
205,281 

30,876 
289,483 
379,153 
151,226 
239.536 

68, 639 
124.727 
193,326 
222,402 

53,975 

4.314,044 
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TablbVIII.-SHOWING  PERCENT.  O?  CHILDREN  BETWEEN  10  AND  15  YEARS 
OF  AttE  WHO  AT TENDBD  SCHOOL  IN  1899  1900,  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  MONTHS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 


State. 


P«»nnsvlrnnia  ., 
•New  York  ..     . 

M»taSHChtl90ttH 

North  Carolina 
South -Carolina 
New  Jersey     .. 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Wisconsin  .  .. 
Rhode  Island.. 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Connecticut .   . 

Alabama 

Kentucky  

Michigan 

Maine 

Average  . . . 


One  month 

Two  to  three 

or le?s. 

months. 

.25 

1.49 

.30 

.70 

.19 

.52 

.41 

2.71 

7.05 

44.62 

4.14 

33.63 

.17 

.98 

4.31 

27.68 

.34 

2.94 

.32 

2.69 

.27 

1.31 

1.32 

7. 84 

.23 

1.70 

|            1.78 

11.87 

.21* 

1.88 

.11 

.45 

5.76 

41.94 

2.63 

17.83 

.30 

2.15 

.15 

1.68 

1.12 

7.42 

Four  to  five 

Six  months 

months. 

or  over. 

4.55 

93.71 

1.90 

97. 20 

.80 

98.49 

7.05 

89.83 

28  12 

2021 

26.94 

35.29 

2.04 

96  81 

33  63 

34. 38 

6.19 

90.53 

6.34 

90.  m 

2.02 

96.40 

15  34 

<■)..>< 

5.65 

92 .  42 

44.88 

41.41 

7.16 

90.70 

.87 

98  57 

22.75 

29.55 

46.73 

32.81 

5.01 

92.54 

9.88 

88.29 

11.48 

79.98 

Total. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100* 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
KM) 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 


The  legislature  of  Wisconsin  for  1003  amended  the  school 
laws  so  that  instead  of  requiring  twelve  "weeks  per  year  school 
attendance  of  children  between  ?even  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
those  living  in  towns,  villages  and  country  districts  are  required 
to  attend  school  regularly  twenty  weeks  per  year ;  and  children 
between  these  ages  living  in  cities  are  required  to  attend  school 
regularly  thirty-two  weeks  per  year.  Besides  this,  children  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  are  subjected  to  the 
same  requirements  provided  they  are  not  regularly  employed  at 
some  useful  occupation.  The  law  also  provides  for  truant  offi- 
cers to  enforce  the  law.  School  boards,  or  other  boards  having 
the  power  of  school  boards,  must  appoint  these  officers  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  and  in  towns,  villages 
and  cities  having  less  than  10,000  population,  truant  officers 
may  be  appointed  by  the  boards  of  education;  but  when  not 
appointed  the  enforcing  of  the  law  falls  upon  "the  city  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  cities  having  such  officer"  and  upon  the 
"chairman  of  the  board- of  education  or  the  district  board  in  all 
other  cities,  towns,  villages  and  districts."  Factory  inspectors 
have  the  power  of  truant  officers  and  must  enforce  the  law 
whenever  its  violation    comes    to    their    notice.     One    of    the 
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principal  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  local  officials  enforcing  com- 
pulsory education  laws  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  the  confering  of  the  powers  of  truancy  offi- 
cers up:>n  the  factory  inspectors  has  greatly  strengthened  the 
law  in  Wisconsin  because  of  the  limited  number  of  inspectors 
who  are  already  overcrowded  with  work.  But  it  has  one  ad- 
vantage at  least,  i.  e.,  — an  inspector  finding  a  child  employed 
in  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  can  see  to  it  that  such  child 
is  placed  in  school. 

The  child  labor  law  of  Wisconsin  was  also  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  same  legislature.  No  child  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  can  be  employed  at  any  time  in  any  factory  or  work- 
shop, nor  can  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  be  so  employed  without  first  securing  a  permit  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  Factory  Inspector,  County  or  Municipal 
Judge  of  the  county  where  such  child  resides.  Just  what  the 
effect  of  this  law  has  been  upon,  child  labor  cannot  be  stated 
definitely  on  account  of  the  short  time  the  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion and  for  the  lack  of  complete  statistics  on  the  subject.  But 
from  what  statistics  there  are  given  in  the  factory  inspector's 
report,  child  labor  has  materially  lessoned  since  the  passage  of 
this  law.  During  the  biennial  period  ending  in  August,  1902, 
tho  factory  inspectors  reached  151,087  employes  in  the  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  this  state  and  6,851  or  4.53  per  cent  of 
these  were  children  under  16.  For  tho  biennial  period  ending 
in  August,  1904,  the  inspectors  reached  158,848  employes  of 
which  number  6,285  or  3.96  per  cent  were  children  under  16. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  12.58  per  cent  of  tho  number  of  children 
employed  in  the  factories  and  workshops  and  yet  the  law  was  in 
operation  but  little  over  one-half  the  period  covered. 

According  ro  a  recent  report  of  the  factory  inspector  of  the 
State  of  Now  York,  where  the  child  labor  law  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Wisconsin  law,  the  sweating  of  children 
hna  l>een  almost  wholly  alxdished,  wages  have  advanced  two 
and  three  dollars  per  week  and  the  cost  of  the  factory  products 
in  human  life  has  lx*en  marked  down  50  ]wr  cent.  While  other 
states  r'»jx>rt  somewhat  similar  results,  yet  a  great  deal  remains 
io  lx»  accomplished.      In   the  United  States  there   is  a   larger 
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percentage  of  children  to  the  total  number  of  persons  working 
for  wages  than  in  either  Germany,  England  or  Italy.  This  is 
due  in  a  very  large  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  extent  of 
child  labor  in  the  southern  states.  To  overcome  this  there 
must  be  more  uniformity  in  child  labor  and  other  factory  legis- 
lation as  well  as  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  age  limit  below 
which  children  cannot  work  in  factories  should  in  all  cases  be 
no  less  than  fourteen  years,  and  9chool  laws  should  be  so  formu- 
lated as  to  compel  children  under  that  age  to  attend  school  and 
not  be  permitted  to  drift  toward  3ome  penal  or  charitable  insti- 
tution by  lounging  around  ithe  streets  and  dark  alleys  of  the 
city.  The  iaw  should  not  only  include  factories  and  work- 
shops but  should  be  extended  to  include  all  trades  and  processes. 
The  samie  law  that  applies  to  the  factory  should  be  extended 
to  include  every  homie  or  place  where  work  is  given  out,  and 
heavy  penalties  should  be  imposed  upon  employers  to  enforce 
its  obseivance.  A  maximum  number  of  houra,  varying  accord- 
ing to  die  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  character  of  employes, 
whether  male,  female,  or  children,  but  -always  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  human  endurance,  should  be  imposed. 
All  places  coming  under  the  law,  where  work  is  performed 
whether  in  the  factory,  workshop  or  the  home,  should  be  re- 
quired to  register  so  there  can  be  no  escape  from  the  eye  of  the 
factory  inspector.  In  this  age  of  great  industrial  organizations 
and  combinations  of  wealth,  some  means  of  preventing  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  wages  should!  be  provided.  Wage  earners  are 
not  only  producers  but  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  body  of  consumers  so  long  as  the  wages  received  enable 
them  to  miaintain  the  proper  standard  of  living;  but  when 
sweeping  reductions  arc  made,  this  portiom  of  the  consumers  is 
cut  off,  (mid  a  glut  in  ih*  market  is  the  inevitable  result;  and 
manufacturers  are  forced  to  rely  upon  foreign  markets  to  work 
off  their  surplus  products. 

The  list  of  needed  reforms  might  be  extended  almost  indefin- 
itely. In  order  for  the  victory  to  be  complete,  instead  of  legis- 
lators who  have  only  their  own  selfish  interests  in  mind,  or  who 
follow  the  dictates  of  great  employers  of  labor,  there  is  need  of 
statesmen  who  have  the  interests  of  the  human  race  at  heart 
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The  army  of  those  who  simply  look  upon  and  philosophize 
about  the  wretched  conditions  of  the  laboring  poor  needs  to  be 
disbanded,  and  there  should  be  enlisted  in  its  stead  an  army 
of  men  and  women  of  action  who  will  go  down  into  the  slums 
and  root  out  the  evils  of  "sweating"  from  the  basement  to  the 
garret.  There  is  need  for  more  officers  to  enforce  the  law.  In 
England,  the  complaint  is  made  that  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  accomplishing  the  desired  results  is  the  in- 
sufficient number  of  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law.  Yet  Eng- 
land has  100  factory  inspectors  with  an  average  of  but  little ' 
over  1,000  factories  and  workshops  for  each  to  inspect,  while 
Wisconsin  with  a  greater  area  by  5,000  square  miles  to  be  cov- 
ered has  only  eight  insjiectors  with  an  average  of  over  2,000 
factories  and  workshops  in  addition  the  numerous  mercantile 
establishments,  school  houses,  and  other  public  buildings  to  in- 
spect. Instead  of  the  office  of  factory  inspector  being  made  the 
reward  of  political  labor  it  should  be  made  the  reward  of  rigid 
and  judicial  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  will  never  be  done 
until  it  is  placed  under  some  form  of  civil  service  where  it 
cannot  ho  used  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  political  party 
or  individual,  and  where  it  cannot  be  made  the  object  of  politi- 
cal spoil. 
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SWEATING   IN   THE   GARMENT-MAKING 

TRADES. 


SWEATING   DEFINED. 

Both  in  England  and  America  there  seems  to  be  held  by  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  two  quite  distinct  ideas  of  the  term  sweat- 
ing. One  definition  lays  stress  upon  the  system  of  contracting 
and  sub-contracting,  making  the  middleman  the  sweater  and 
chief  element,  and  attributing  mcst  of  the  evil  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  work  to  the  system  nf  sub-letting.  By  this  sub- 
letting the  workmen  and  sweaters  sr.metimes  to  the  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  division,  have  to  draw  their  profit  The  second  defini- 
tion assigns  much  less  importance  to  the  middle-man  and  takes 
as  a  basis  the  condition  of  the  laborer.  It  is  a  definition  that 
might  apply  to  the  poor,  helpless  and  unskilled  in  any  occupa- 
tion when  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  is  such  as  to  leave 
any  unscrupulous  employer  with  <'a  great  number  of  [people 
more  or  less  helplessly  dejxmdent  upon  his  will.  Sweating,  it 
holds,  is  marked  by  excessive  hours  of  labor,  unsanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  buildings  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  and  van 
unduly  low  rate  of  wages.  At  an  earlier  date  the  -horrors  of 
the  task  system  increased  the  evil,  a  system  by  which  the  weak 
and  inefficient  were  worked  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  to  keep 
up  with  the  able-bodied  and  swift  in  completing  the  task. 
Ibis,  however,  has  been  abolished. 

Although  at  different  times  and  places  certain  of  the  ele- 
ments before  mentioned  may  be  lacking  and  additional  minor 
elements  may  be  found  as  a  result,  the  two  definitions  taken 
together,  completely  define  the  sweating  system. 
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The  term  "sweating"  is  used  in  various  ways  according  to 
(he  element  considered  most  deplorable.  Trades  unions  often 
apply  it  to  employers  who  pay  less  than,  the  union  scale  of 
wages,  or  who  work  their  employees  long  hours  or  overtime. 
Social  workers  apply  it  to  unsanitarv  conditions  surrounding 
the  workers  in  sweated  industries.  Others  apply  it  to  all  in- 
dustries carried  on  in  homes  for  the  factories.  Still  others  ap- 
ply it  to  all  piece  work  distributed  about  through  contractors. 
In  general  it  is  applied  to  all  overworked,  underpaid,  ill-housed, 
oppressed  and  helpless  workers  in  the  congested  portions  of 
large  cities. 

ELEMENTS    OF    SWEATING    SYSTEM. 

It  is  hardly  passible  to  say  what  is  the  chief  cause  of  sweat- 
ing. To  produce  sweated  conditions  three  elements  must  ex- 
ist: first,  a  public  demand  for  such  goods  and  an  industry 
that  lends  itself  easily  and  naturally  to  sweating;  second,  a 
class  of  people  who  arc*  willing  to  do  this  work ;  and  third,  an 
agent,  whether  wholesaler  or  contractor,  who  brings  work  and 
workers  together. 

In  the  whole  complex  system  of  sweating  it  is  generally 
understood  that  somewhere  there  is  a  "sweater,"  one  who  tries 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  return  for  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  energy  or  capital.  'Who  this  sweater  may  be  is  hard  to  de- 
termine. 

At  a  very  early  date  the  term  sweating  was  applied  to  those 
tailors  who  took  work  home  from  the  wholesale  houses  and  re- 
turned the  finished  garments  which  were  paid  for  by  the  piece. 
In  order  to  increase  their  earnings  they  worked  all  day  and  far 
into  the  night,  often  fourteen  or  fifteen,  hours  out  of  every 
twenty-four,  giving  themselves  no  time  for  improvement  or  rec- 
reation, and  barely  enough  time  to  eat  and  sleep.  They  stopped 
work  only  when  too  exhausted  to  continue.  These  people  then 
came  to  be  termed  sweaters,  workers  who  sweated  themselves  by 
long  hours  of  unceasing  toil  to  increase  their  meager  earnings. 

As  might  naturally  happen  these  tailors  often,  received  more 
work  than  they  could   do  themselves,    and  so  they  began  to 
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gather  around  them  other  workers,  first,  members  of  their  own 
families,  and  them  outside  help,  recruited  from  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  "sweat- 
shop," not  a  separate  establishment  by  any  means,  but  one  of 
the  living  rooms,  or  a  room  adjoining.  Here  the  same  process 
went  on  and  with  the  over-crowding  of  the  workers,  unsanitary 
conditions  were  added  to  the  already  existing  evils  of  long 
hours  and  low  wages. 

While  these  tailors  usually  worked  right  along  with  their 
employes,  rases  developed  where  they  became  simply  contract- 
ors and  overseers,  doing  none  of  the  actual  work  upon  the  gar- 
ments but  being  responsible  for  all  of  it.  From  sweating  them- 
selves, they  began  to  sweat  others,  and  so  to  this  middleman,  or 
contractor,  one  who  overworked  and  underpaid  his  employes, 
the  term  sweater  came  to  be  generally  applied. 

The  garment  making  industry  seems  to  be  the  lone  which 
lends  itself  most  naturally  to  this  process  of  manufacture. 
Much  of  the  work  requires  little  or  no  machinery,  and  can  be 
easily  subdivided  and  carried  to  the  different  shops  and  homes. 
At  most.,  the  only  machinery  or  implements  needed  are  a  sew- 
ing machine  and  a  flat  iron.  The  process  of  pressing  draws 
much  of  this  work  into  kitchens  where  the  irons  are  heated. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  garment  making  industry  is  one  that 
falls  easily  into  conditions  already  existing.  Not  only  is  this 
true  of  the  wholesale  work  where  dozens  of  garments  are  cut 
and  made  up  on  the  same  pattern,  but  much  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive clothing  furnished  by  custom  tailors,  after  being  cut  in 
the  regular  work-rooms,  is  sent  out  to  tailors  working  at  hotne. 
These  people  in  many  cases  also  sew  in  living  rooms  and  do 
pressing  in  kitchens,  and  as  far  as  work  rooms  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  such  work  differs  very  little  from  that 
done  for  the  wholesale  houses.  1 

The  second  element,  a  class  of  workers  willing  to  do  this 
work,  is  usually  found  in  the  congested  portions  of  large  cities. 
Hero  in  the'tenemenfa  is  found  the  unfortunate  class  who 
through  poverty,  misfortune,  and  lack  of  education  and  skill 
are  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  miserable  surround- 
ings.    The   newly   arrived  immigrant  to  this  country  forms 
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an  easy  recruit  for  this  class.  Sometimes  he  is  simply  trans- 
planted from  the  horrible  tenements  of  the  crowded  cities  of 
Europe  and  finds  again  in  a  tenement  his  customary  surround- 
ings. Sometimes  ho  comes  from  the  country  districts,  inland 
hamlets  or  coast  towns  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe,  •where 
the  old  hand  method  of  industry  is  still  common  in  shop  or 
home.  Neither  by  training1  or  habit  is  he  suited  to  the  modern 
factory  life  of  America.  Since  he  must  live,  and  consequently 
must  work,  he  finds  employment  either  at  common,  labor  or  at 
something  which  is  easily  learned  and  can  be  done  at  home. 
Garment  making  offers  these  two  advantages  to  him  and  so 
the  sweatshop  and  tenement  have  come  to  be  closely  associated. 

The  third  element,  the  agent  Who  brings  work  and  worker 
together,  may  be  either  the  wholesaler  or  the  contractor.  In 
case  it  is  the  wholesaler,  he  gives  out  the  cut  garment  directly 
to  the  person  who  does  the  work  upon  it  and.  who  returns  the 
finished  garment,  receiving  from  the  wholesaler  paymlent  by  the 
piece.  In  this  case  the  person  taking  the  work  home  hires  no 
outside  help  and  takes  no  more  work  than  he  can  do  himself 
with  perhaps  some  aid  from  members  of  the  family.  At  any 
rate  he  pays  no  wages,  and  finds  his  profit  in  actual  work  upon 
the  garment,  rather  than  directing  the  work  of  other  people. 

In  case  the  agent  is  a  contractor,  those  who  furnish  the  ma- 
terial and  those  who  do  the  majority  of  the  work  upon!  it  never 
come  in  contact.  The  contractor  usually  bargains  with,  the 
wholesaler  or  soorio  other  agent  to  do  a.  certain  amount  of  work 
for  a  certain  *priee.  This  of  course  includes  more  work  than* 
he  can  do  himself  but  he  depends  for  the  rest,  upon  the  help  of 
outside  workers  employed  by  him. 

The  garments  contracted  for  are  as  usual  cut  out  and  marked 
at  the  wholesale  house.  They  are  then  taken  by  the  contractor 
to  his  shop  or  home  and  there  made  up  or  distributed  to  the 
workers  who  take  them  home  and  there  make  them  up.  Some- 
times the  contractor  acts  merely  as  a  distributing  agent,  parcel- 
ling out  the  garments  to  the  workers,  and  being  responsible  for 
them  until  relumed,  finished,  to  the  wholesale  house.  Again, 
where  he  maintains  a  shop,  he  usually  does  a  part  of  the  work 
himself  and  superintends  the  whole  of  it*     In  the  tailoring  in* 
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dustry  most  of  the  so-called  "finishers"  are  connected  with  the 
contractors'  shops,  coming  there  for  the  garments,  contracting 
for  them  at  a  certain  price  per  piece,  and  finishing  them  up  at 
home,  after  which  they  are  returned  to  the  tailor  shops.  This 
is  the  system  of  subletting  often  found  so  vicious  when  each 
worker  is  ground  down  to  the  lowest  bargain  by  the  one  above 
him,  and  the  profits  for  all  have  to  come  out  of  the  price  paid 
for  the  finished  garment  at  the  wholesale  house. 

Whether  this  distribution  is  carried  on  by  wholesaler,  con- 
tractor or  custom  tailor,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places 
into  which  such  work  is  sent  is  of  the  gravest  importance  to  the 
public.  Woolen  garments  are  a  medium  through  which  dis- 
ease is  easily  carried,  and  indifference  to  this  fact  on  the  part 
of  many  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
work  is  done.  Those  wholesalers  or  contractors  who  deliver  the 
goods  at  the  various  establishments  can,  if  they  choose,  keep  in- 
formed concerning  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  places.  But 
where  the  workers  themselves  call  at  wa rehouse,  (factory  or 
shop  for  the  goods,  and  return  the  finished  garment  in  the 
same  way,  those  who  furnish  the  material  have  little  actual 
knowledge  of  where  or  under  what  conditions  the  work  is  done. 

SANITARY    CONDITIONS. 

Home  work  is  at  all  times  open  to  dangerous  conditions  sel- 
dom found  in  clean  and  snnitarv  factories.  Sickness  breaking 
out  in  a  factory  would  be  at  once  detected  and  removed ;  in  the 
home  it  might  remain  undetected  bv  the  authorities  until  many 
garments  had  become  ir.feeted  and  scattered  among  the  buying 
public. 

Where  work  is  done  in  homes  crowded  with  little  children 
it  is  in  daily  danger  of  contact  with  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases common  to  childhood.  In  other  places  mav  come  in  con- 
tart  with  skin  diseases  due  to  peculiar  diet  or  lack  iof  cleanli- 
ness. If  sickness  does  not  exist  in  the  immediate  family 
where  the  work  is  done  it  can  be  easily  brought  from  some  ad- 
jacent place  through  neighborhood  communication.  And  if 
actual  sickness  does  not  exist,  the  workers  are  often  in  undesir* 
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able  contact  with  unsanitary  outbuildings,  stables,  open  drains, 
decaying  vegetables  and  the  like ;  and  in  the  tenement  districts 
of  large  cities  these  conditions  are  multiplied  and  aggravated  to 
an  extent  almost  beyond  belief. 

ARRESTED  DEVELOPMENT. 

Such  then  is  the  complete  system  of  sweating  with  its  attend- 
ant evils.  Some  economists  claim  that  the  sweated  trades  are 
cases  of  arrested)  industrial  development,  and  find  the  remedy 
for  them  in  a  gradual  absorbtion  of  all  backward  industries 
into  the  main  current  of  industrial  progress  by  having  thlem 
pass  througjh  the  necessary  stages  of  machine  production  and 
be  subject  more  and  more  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  and 
social  control. 

John  A.  Hobsom  in  his  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism 
describes  this  class  of  work  as  "that  which  mlachUnery  is  tech- 
nically competent,  to  perform  but  which  it  can  not  economically 
undertake  so  long  as  large  quantities  of  very  cheap  labor  are 
available."  This  he  says  comprises  what  is  generally  called 
sweat-shop  work,  the  product  of  cheap,  low-skilled',  home-stoop 
labor.  I  ] 

From  the  preceding  discussion  of  sweating  in  the  garment 
making  industry  it  would  seem  that  the  theory  of  arrested 
industrial  development  applies  very  largely  to  it  The  tend- 
ency of  modern  industrial  life  is  to  have  the  power,  formerly 
supplied  by  man.  replaced  in  an  increasing  degree  by  machin- 
ery. This  is  generally  true  bf  all  classes  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, but  garment  making  offers  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  the  great  majority  of  establishments  the  machines  Used  are 
still  run  by  foot  power  instead  of  mechanical  power.  Some 
general  reason  must  account  for  this,  and  wide  investigation 
has  shown  it  to  be  considerations  of  economy.  In  general,  the 
profit  gained  by  the  smaller  shops  in  added  speed  and  increased 
output,  if  power  were  furnished,  would  not  cover  the  cost  of 
nstalling  and  maintaining  such  ipower,  particularly  when  tak- 
ng  into  consideration  the  dull  seasons  during  which  capital 
nvested  is  bringing  little  or  no  return.  ' 
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Further  investigation  shows  that  in  those  shops  using  foot- 
power  the  workers  generally  command  no  higher  wagea  than 
where  power  is  furnished.  Therefore,  as  long  as  labor  can  he 
procured  at  a  price  below  the  additional  cost  of  furnishing 
mechanical  power,  such  work  will  be  done  by  foot-power  and 
tliat  element  of  arrested  industrial  activity  will  continue  to 
exist. 

At  present  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  garments  is  done  by 
hand  which  machinery  is  technically  but  not  practically  able 
to  perform.  Again,  in  some  instances  machinery  has  been  in- 
vented to  do  a  part  of  the  work  quicker  and'  cheaper,  but  the 
public  has  found  such  machinery  work  less  desirable  both  lii 
appearances  and  durability.  Therefore,  it  is  of  less  value,  and 
trade  in  the  better  class  of  garments  demands  that  such  work  be 
done  by  hand.  At  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  public,  regard- 
less of  the  time  and  manual  labor  expended  upon  it,  is  unwill- 
ing to  pay  much  more  than  when  the  work  is  done  by  machine. 
Buttonhole  making  is  a  case  in  point.  Such  a  situation,  man 
competing  with  a  machine,  tends  to  keep  wages  down,  although 
instances  are  found  whore  employers  are  paying  a  higher  price 
for  the  hand  work  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  such  workers. 

SWEATING  IN  WISCONSIN. 

A  discussion  of  the  sweating  system  in  Wisconsin,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  last  investigation,  will  show  that  while  the  various 
elements  of  the  system  exist  in  the  State  and  the  number  of 
such  establishments  is  increasing,  the  last  sweat  shop  law,  en- 
acted in  1001,  which  includes  the  shops  and  homes  where  gar- 
ment making  is  carried  on,  can  regulate  those  already  in  exist- 
ence and  prevent  the  addition  of  others  whose  sanitary  con- 
dition would  he  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and  of 
society  m  general. 

Sweating  in  the  garment  making  trades  is  lim^d  almost 
entirely  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  In  other  cities,  such  as 
Kenosha,  Racine,  Watertown,  Appliton  and  Xeenah,  a  limited 
numl>er  of  ea.<es  were  found  where  women  took  work  from  the 
factories  to  be  finished  in  the  homes ;  but  the  numlver  was  small, 
11 
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the  conditions  surrounding  the  work  sanitary,  and  the  hours  not 
more  than  five  or  six  a  day.  It" often  happened  that  such  work 
was  done  only  a  few  months  during  the  year,  so  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  include  themi  in  the  tables  of  this  report* 
Suffice  it  to  state,  that  home 'work  such  as  finishing  women's 
ready  made  clothing,  ravelling  damaged  knit  goods,  erotching, 
and  finishing  mittens,  socks  and  sweaters  is  done  tto  a  limited 
extent  in  the  cities  named. 

Two  reasons  are  chiefly  Tesponsihlf  f«ir  the  fact  that  sweat- 
ing in  Wisconsin  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  Milwaukee. 
First,  that  city  being  the  largest  industrial  center,  has  the  great- 
est amount  of  those  industries  in  which  sweating  is  oomttnonly 
found;  and  ?econd,  it  contains  the  largest  number  of  those 
people  who  drift  easily  into  the  home-shop  work. 

Milwaukee  has  a  large,  varied,  and  ever  increasing  foreign 
population,  inuch  of  it  from  those  countries  of  Europe  where 
hand  labor  and  the  homo  shop  is  common,  but  as  yet  its  in- 
dustial  and  economic  life  is  such  as  to  give  the  stranger  a  chance 
to  help  himself  rather  than  to  sink  him  into  the  helplessness 
and  wretchedness  found  in  the  congested  portions  of  such  cities 
as  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston  or  "Nrew  York.  The  fact  that 
the  city  is  spread,  over  so  much  territory,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  poorer  people  arc  housed  in  cottages,  each  with  its  (sur- 
rounding plot  of  ground  rather  than  in  rows  of  old  and  danger- 
ous tenements,  gives  some  insight  into  the  general  condition 
surrounding  the  lives  of  these  people.  And  the  fact  that  the 
homes  and  shops  where  most  of  the  so-called  sweatshop  work 
is  done  are  not  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city  nor  in  its  miost 
crowded  and  unattractive  quarters,  but  arc  scattered  through 
tho  residence  portion  and  toward  the  outskirts  on  the  North, 
South  and  West  proves  that  such  work  is  not  carried  on  in  a 
district  where  tenements  would  be  most  apt  to  flourish. 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  these  places  wore  inspected 
made  some  slight  difference  in  the  sanitary  condition.  In  the 
winter  and  during  the  colder  seasons  when  windows  and  doors 
were  kept  closed  the  ventilation  'in  the  larger  shops  was  not 
as  good  as  in  the  summer,  when  buildings  were  more  or  less 
open,  admitting  the  sunlight  and  Ipuro  air.     But  around  the 
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homes  and  small  shape  the  summer  season  was  not  always  fav- 
orable to  good  sanitation  on  account  of  unhealthful  conditions 
engendered  by  the  heat 

A  significant  fact  which  the  investigation  brought  out  Wa9 
that  in  general  those  establishments  doing  tailoring  and  those 
making  crocheted  garment*,  while  by  no  means  always  the  best, 
were  usually  among  the  neatest  and  cleanest  promisee  in  the 
neighborhood.  And  the  conviction  was  often  forced  home  to 
the  inspector  that  poverty  did  not  necessarily  mean  dirt,  and 
that  while  many  of  the  workers  are  poor,  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry which  promnted  them  to  do  this  Work  also  induced  them 
to  be  clean.  Tn  bharp  contrast  to  the«e.  however,  were  some 
of  the  places  where  knit  "vwls  ^*orc  finished.  Several  were 
dirty  in  the  extreme,  not  the  result  of  povcrtv  and  misfortune, 
but  of  natural  habit  and  iwliuntiou.  The  nationality  of  the 
workers  testified  to  this  p<?  did  al^o  the  fact,  that  when  the  four 
or  five  hours  work  for  tho  dov  ^s  done,  no  effort  was  made  to 
clean  um;  instead,  the  lo'«'ir»  t'ne  was  spent  in  neighborhood 
con^ip  over  the  back  vard  f'jnee. 

The  fact  that  little  ^'okno-cs,  t^ji*  f^nnd  by  th"  inspector  was 
due  larcvlv  to  a  coTn.™rativelv  hoolthv  vear  with  few  epidem- 
ics. Tn  addition  to  thi*,  Wnl  phv«n"ians  had  warned  families, 
s^minorly  ignorant  or  careless  of  the  danger  acainst  taking 
in  work  while  having  ^icknesF-  in  the  liouse.  Rome  of  the 
employers  keep  careful  watch  up>n  the  places  to  which  they 
s'md  goods  to  guard  against  contagion  or  infection  which  would 
he  flamrerous  to  all  who  handle  the  groods.  and  decidedly  injur- 
ious to  their  business.  Tn  order  to  secure  safety  to  the  pub- 
lic, dailv  or  at  least  weekly  inspection  of  manv  of  these  places 
would  be  necessary.  Such  a  course  is  manifestly  impracti- 
cable when  one  considers  the  number  and  scattered  location 
of  these  establishments. 

FOR  WHOM  WORK  WAS  DONE. 

The  work  investigated  in  Milwaukee  was  done  for  ten  tailor- 
ing establishments  and  eleven  knitting  factories  of  Milwaukee, 
and  on,e  tailoring  establishment  of  Chicago, 
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The  investigation  Was  ^carried  on  frami  (September,  1903), 
until  July  1st,  1904,  and  gave  opportunity  to  note  the  try- 
ing conditions  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  places  investigated  numbered  840.  In  this  number 
were  included  all  the  establishments  inspected  for  the  biennial 
report  of  1901-1902,  and  in  addition  a  new  list  which  was 
collected  in  the  fall  of  1903  and  early  spring  of  1904.  It 
was  believed  that  many  on  the  old  list  might  bave  gone  out  of 
business,  but  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  places  on  thie 
records  nf  the  Labor  Bureau  would  show,  in  a  general  way, 
whether  sweating  was  increasing  in  Milwaukee  or  whether  the 
now  workers  had  practically  taken  the  places  of  those  who  had 
stopped.  The  latter  class 'will  be  disposed  of  at  once  in  a  gen- 
eral statement  based  upon  an  inspection  regarding  the  size, 
location  and  condition  of  buildings  in  which  work  rooms  tad 
been  located,  and  also  upon  such  information  as  could  be 
gained  by  conversation  with  the  former  workers. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  actually  at  work  and  those  who 
had  stopped,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  garment  mak- 
ing industry,  contract  and  homeshop  work  was  decreasing. 
Nearly  four  hundred  places  were  visted  in  which  the  occupants 
were  found  at  work,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-six  whefre 
they  had  stopped.  This  statement,  however  correct,  is  mis- 
leading for  many  had  stopped  only  temporarily,  so  that  if  this 
class  were  counted  with  the  active  workers  it  would  show  a 
slight  increase  for  the  knitting  industry  and  a  somewhat  larger 
increase  for  the  tailoring  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  term  of  idleness  of  those  establishments 
which  had  stopped  work  it  Kvas  impossible  to  make  any  de- 
tailed classification.  It  varied  in  the  different  cases  from  ten 
or  twelve  months  down  to  three  days.  Some  bad  istopped  per- 
manently; others  temporarily  for  a  definite  period;  and  still 
others  did  not  know  whether  they  would  begin  the  work  again 
or  not.  The  reasons  for  stopping  had  been  many  and  various. 
Amomg  those  who  had  given  up  the  work  temporarily,  house- 
cleaning,  spring  gardening  and  the  season  for  family  sewing 
were  the  reasons  most  generally  advanced.  Others  said  there 
was  not  enough  money  made  to  pay  for  the  work,  the  bother 
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of  getting  the  material,  and  the  nuisance  of  having  the  half 
finished  articles  and  the  litter  around  the  house.  Some  had 
had  sickness  in  the  family  which  put  a  stop  to  the  work  tem- 
porarily, and  they  had  not  cared  to  begin  it  again.  A  few 
had  come  upon  more  prosperous  times  and  for  that  reason  did 
not  take  in  work.  In  many  cases  where  the  mother  was  the 
worker  her  time  had  become  so  occupied  with  family  'cares 
as  to  leave  no  part  to  be  devoted,  to  tailoring  or  knitting.  And 
the  remainder  had  taken  up  other  lines  of  work  such  as  mending 
bogs  or  making  nets. 

These  home  workers  move  about  a  great  deal,  #and  so  the 
cases  of  changed  address  were  manifold  and  troublesome. 
Often  inquiry  around  the  neighborhood  served  to  locate  them 
or  some  one  who  knew  of  their  whereabouts,  and  the  inspector 
was  obliged  Jp  follow  them  sometimes  several  blocks,  sometimes 
into  another  quarter  of  the  city,  only  to  find  that  they  had 
ceased  working  when  they  moved,  and  were  uncertain  whether 
they  would  work  again  or  not 

When  inquiry  around  the  neighborhood  failed  to  locate 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  again  to  the  manufacturer  and 
have  him  procure  the  correct  address  the  next  time  the  worker 
came  for  material.  The  tailoring  establishments  and  knitting 
factories  delivering  and  collecting  their  own  goods  gave  correct 
addresses,  with  few  exceptions.  Where  workers  came  to  the 
shop  or  warehouse  for  goods,  the  addresses  given  were  not  so 
reliable. 

In  iioneral,  the  condition  and  surroundings  rf  those  ii'> 
longer  at  work  differed  very,  little  from  those  of  the  active 
workers.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  occupied  were  two 
story  frame  dwellings.  In  a  few  instances  work-rooms  had 
occupied  tenements  or  apartments  on  the  second  floor  of  store 
buildings.     Several  had  occupied  separate  shops. 

The  largest  number  of  work  rooms  had  been  located  on  first 
floor,  although  some  had  occupied  basements  and  a  considerable 
number  second  floor. 

Those  rooms  designated  by  the  ocup-ants  as  work  rooms  were, 
usually,  living  rooms  or  kitchens,  while  the  proportion  of  rooms 
used  aa  separate  work-rooms  was  smalL     Whether  used  as  liv- 
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ing  rooms  or  simply  as  work  rooms,  they  were  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  connected  with  living  rooms,  bat  having 
direct  entrance  from  the  outside. 

The  sanitary  condition  did  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of 
the  establishmenits  at  work,  which  according  to  the  total  num- 
ber in  each  industry  showed  a  larger  proportion  of  unsatis- 
factory establishments  in  the  knitting  industry. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  system  of  distributing  the  work  in  Milwaukee  is>  in 
general,  that  which  appears  in  the  industry  elsewhere.  The 
distributing  agent  5s  either  the  wholesaler  or  the  contractor. 
Two  different  methods  are  emiployed  in  which  the  workers  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  wholesaler.  One  is  where  the  home 
workers  go  to  the  wholesale  house  for  the  goods,  make  the  bar- 
gain with  the  dealer  to  do  the  work  at  a  certain  price  per  piece 
or  dozen,  take  the  goods  home  where  it  is  made  up,  and  return 
the  finished  garments  to  the  wholesale  house.  In  this  trans- 
action the  middle-man  does  not  figure  at  all,  and  only  the  pro- 
fits of  the  worker  have  to  come  out  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
dealer. 

The  other  method  is  through  the  existence  of  small  shops 
owned  by  or  rented  by  the  wholesaler,  and  furnished1  by  him 
with  machines  and  all  other  things  necessary  for  the  camjpleite 
equipment  of  a  tailor  shop.  These  shops  are  located  in  the 
residence  portion  of  the  city  and  differ  only  in  management 
from  the  better  class  of  contractors'  shops.  A  superintendent 
is  placed  in  charge  with  much  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
in .  department  superintendents  in  many  of  the  largje  indus- 
trial establishments.  He  engages  his  own  help,  oversees  their 
work,  keeps  their  time,  makes  out  the  payroll,  and.  pays  them 
their  wages  which  are  sent  through  him  from  the  wholesale 
house.  He,  himself,  receives  a  salary  by  the  week  or  month, 
and  is  held  responsible  for  the  sanitary  condition  and  general 
management  of  the  shop.  Each  shop  is  expected  to  do  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  each  week,  and  any  method  of  increas- 
ing the  size  and  quality  of  the  output  without  added 
mlakes  the  superintendent's  position  more  secure. 
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The  second  method  of  distribution,  which  makes  the  con- 
tractor the  distributing  agent,  is  the  one  which  includes  the 
largest  numjber  of  workers.  Since  to  this  middleman,  or  con- 
tractor the  name  "sweater"  was  formerly  generally  applied, 
and  is  still  in  many  cases,  it  is  interesting  to  analyze  condi- 
tions and  see  if  he  is  the  one  responsible  for  any  or  all  of  the 
elements  of  sweating  which  appear  ini  Wisconsin, 

KINDS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS CONTRACTING. 

Considering  first  the  shop  run  by  the  contractor  in  which 
he  em/ploys  outside  help  and  from  which  he  sends  out  goods 
to  be  finished  by  the  home  worker,  we  will  be  forced  to  comr 
elude  that  he  is  as  much  the  "sweated"  as  the  "sweater."  Ini 
the  firet  place  he  is  responsible  for  all  work  put  upon  the  gar- 
ments, which,  when  finished,  must  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  wholesaler  or  they  are  returned  to  the  contractor  to  be 
done  over.  Besides  superintending  the  work  of  all  his  help- 
ers he  is  generally  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  shop,  do- 
ing a  part  of  the  manual  labor  upon  the  garments  himself. 
Often  his  profits  are  not  much  more  than  the  wage  of  his  beet 
workers.  It  was  stated  by  many  contractors  that  unless  they 
themselves  worked  the  full  ten  hours  a  day  they  could  not 
maintain  the  shop.  Au  experience  familiar  to  the  inspector 
was  to  have  the  contractor  measuring,  cutting,  sewing  or  press- 
ing while  trying  courteously  to  answer  questions  relating  to  the 
business.  Any  remark  about  the  fact  brought  forth  the  ans- 
werL  "IVe  got  to  work,  or  starve."  This  answer  may  jhave 
been  the  fruit  of  discouragement,  and  somewhat  exaggerated, 
but  his  actions  showed  it  was  not  without  foundation. 

Besides  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  de- 
mands of  his  business,  his  establishment  comes  under  State 
inspection}  and  is  sulbject  to  the  strict  regulations  of  all  factory 
laws  which  apply  to  workshops,  and  to  the  regulations  of  an 
efficient  sweat-shop  law.  This  latter  law  requiring  him  to  pro- 
cure a  license  for  the  room  or  apartment  to  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing, altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  garmJents,  and 
regulates  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  therein, 
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such  number  to  be  determine!  by  the  air  space  contained  in  the 
room,  allowing  250  cubic  feet  for  each  person  employed  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  400  for  each  person  employed  during  the 
night  This  permit  stall  be  issued  only  when  such  room  or 
apartment  has  suitable  light  during  the  hours  when'  people  are 
employed  therein. 

The  law  also  regulates  the  provision  of  separate  toilet  rooms 
where  there  are  ten  or  more  persons  employed  and  three  or 
more  are  of  different  sex.  It  gives  authority  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  or  any  factory  inspector  to  require,  when  ihe 
deems  it  necessary,  that  all  rooms  used  for  manufacturing, 
altering,  repairing  or  finishing  garments  shall  be  separate 
from  and  have  no  door,  window  or  other  opening  into  any  liv- 
ing or  sleeping  room;  and  when  any  such  room  is  above  tihe 
first  floor  he  may  order  a  separate  and  distinct  stairway  lead- 
ing thereto. 

The  law  requires  that  all  rooms  shall  be  kept  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition  at  all  times,  and  vests  the  Oimmissioner  of 
Labor  and  the  factory  inspectors  with  power  to  require  such 
changes  in  cleaning,  painting  or  whitewashing  as  they  deem 
necessary.  It  provides  for  the  proper  heating  and  lighting  of 
rooms,  and  for  the  ventilation  by  ordinary,  or  if  necessary, 
mechanical  appliances.  It  requires  that  all  garments  therein 
manufactured  shall  be  clean  and  free  from  vermin  and  every 
matter  of  contagious  or  infectious  nature.  If  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  or  any  factory  inspector  finds  that  any  contag- 
ious or  infectious  disease  exists  in  any  shop  or  house  where 
garments  are  manufactured  or  finished,  and  such  garments  are 
infected  and  unfit  for  use,  he  shall  report  to  the  local  board 
of  health  and  such  board  may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such 
infectious  articles  manufactured  or  in  process  of  manufacture. 

The  law  also  requires  that  any  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
by  themselves  or  by  their  agents  or  managers  contracting  for 
the  manufacturing,  altering,  repairing  or  finishing  of  garments 
shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and  addresses,  plainly  writ- 
ten in  English,  of  the  persons  to  whom  suck  work  is  given. 
This  register  shall  be  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
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the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  any  factory  inspector,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  shall  be  furnished  at  his  request 

No  owner,  lessee  or  agent  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  shall 
permit  its  use  for  purposes  of  garment  working  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  the  sweat-shop  law.  Unless  such  work 
is  discontinued  within  thirty  days  after  notice  has  been  served 
upon  the  owner,  lessee  or  agent  he  shall  be  deamied  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  the  laiw  as  if  he  himself  were  engaged  in  such 
unlawful  manufacture.  When  the  Commissioner  of  [Labor 
or  any  factory  inspector  finds  rooms  not  kept  in  clean  and1  sainr 
itary  condition  he  may  refuse  to  grant  a  license,  or  revoke  the 
license  already  granted,  and  no  person,  firm  or  corporation 
shall  contract  with  such  worker  for  the  manufacture,  altering 
or  repairing  of  goods. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  law  covers  all  persons  and  places 
concerned.  It  prevents  the  wholesaler  from  sending  out  good»» 
the  worker  from  receiving  goods,  and  the  owner  of  the  buiH- 
ing  where  such  work  is  carried  on  from  permitting  such!  hb^ 
of  the  building,  unless  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  met, 
as  enforced  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  any  factory  in- 
spector. This  law,  of  course,  applies  to  all  places  where  gar- 
ments of  any  kind  are  manufactured  or  finished  which  shall 
afterward  be  exposed  for  sale.  Its  requirements  are  strictly 
enforced  in  those  places  where  work  is  taken  into  the  home. 
The  danger  here  arises  chiefly  from  the  naturally  unclean 
habits  of  the  family  and  the  possibility  of  disease  springing 
up,  rather  than  from  unsanitary  conditions  produced  by  over- 
crowding of  workers. 

On  the  middleman  or  contractor,  who  keeps  a  shop  or  work- 
rooms and  hires  outside  labor,  it  applies  in  all  its  tparts  and 
in  all  its  force.  These  men,  on  account  of  the  size  of  their 
establishments  are  far  less  apt  to  move  about  than  the  jj&ingle 
home-worker,  and  so  are  under  the  constant  watch  of  factory 
inspectors.  The  number  of  people  who  may  be  em/ployed  by 
them  in  shops  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  work  roomfe.  That 
these  contractors  are  not  overcrowding  their  employes  is 
proved  by  <the  fact  that  in  not  one  establishment  were  there 
as  many  as  allowed  by  law.     Since  they  have  workers  of  both! 
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sefces  they  are  required  by  law  to  provide  a  proper  number  of 
Bparate  closets  and  keep  them  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

Working  upon;  fwoolen  garments  necessarily  causes  an  ac- 
cumulation of  scraps,  thread  and  lint  which  strews  the  floor 
giving  an  untidy  appearance.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
floor  was  bwept  once  a  day  and  in  some  cases  twice.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  regular  shops  have  hard  wood  floors  which  are 
easily  kept  clean  and  as  the  shops  are  smaller  than  the  ordin- 
ary factory  the  floors  are  generally  scrubbed  oftener.  It  is 
the  custami  with  most  of  the  contractors  to  use  the  dull  season, 
when  the  shop  is  idle,  as  general  house-cleaning  time. 

In  none  of  the  shops  were  the  regular  hours  more  than  ten 
a  day.  Some  reported  working  a  half  hour  over  time  during 
the  busy  season,  for  which  work  they  were  usually  paid  by 
the  piece. 

In  all  of  the  shops  women  and  girls  were  provided  with 
chairs  which  were  very  necessary  in  the  work.  As  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  emiployer  to  have  his  work  done  as  quickly 
and  as  well  as  possible,  nearly  all  provided  sufficient  light  for 
the  workers.  In  a  few  cases  it  was  necessary  to  order  win- 
dows cleaned,  and  additional  artificial  light  for  the  late  hours 
of  winter  afternoons. 

Along  with  the  original  contractor  there  exists  in  Milwau- 
kee the  subcontractor,  although  the  number  of  such  agents 
is  small.  The  largest  establishment  run  by  a  sub-oon/tractor 
was  a  shop  making  buttonholes  on  icoats,  vests  and  trousers^ 
doing  work  for  many  of  the  contractors,  and  a  few,  of  the  whole- 
sale houses.  The  buttonholes  were  made  by  machines  run  by 
foot  power.  The  shop  gave  employment  to  four  men  and 
three  women.  Another  instance  of  sub-contracting  was  that 
of  a  custom  tailor  who  maintained  a  small  shop  and  who  made 
buttonholes  by  hand  for  a  contractor's  shop.  A  third  in- 
stance was  that  of  a  young  woman  iwho  hired  girls  to  work  aa 
backs  of  vests  for  a  contractor's  shop. 

Although  contractors  and  sub-contractors  exist  in  Milwaukee 
the  yare  not  the  cause  or  even  a  necessary  part  of  the  sweat- 
ing system.  Scattered  about  the  city  tod  dwelling  in  all  con- 
ditions from  comfort  down  to  the  most  pressing  poverty  is 
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the  class  of  home  workers  before  mentioned  who  never  come 
in  contact  with  a  middleman,  but  deal  directly  with  the  whole- 
sale houses,  getting  the  cut  garments  there  or  receiving  them 
from  the  wagons  sent  out  by  the  wholesale  bouse,  making  them 
up,  returning  them  the  way  in  which  they  came,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  wholesaler  payment  by  the  piece.  Whatever  the 
.  price  paid,  whatever  the  hours,  and  whatever  the  conditions 
surrounding  these  workers  the  middleman  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  them,  because  in  these  transactions  h£  does  not 
exist.  In  the  homework  of  the  knitting  industry,  where 
wages  were  uniformly  low  and  where  the  greatest  per  cent, 
of  unsanitary  establishments  were  found,  the  workers  dealt 
directly  with  the  factories  and  no  contractors  existed. 

The  fact  that  contractors  do  exist  in  any  industry  and  are 
willing  to  act  as  middlemen  may  serve  in  a  measure  to  keep 
the  sweating-system  flourishing  for  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  wholesale  houses  would  be  willing  to  go  to  the  inconven- 
ience of  dealing  separately  with  the  same  hunuber  of  individ- 
uals that  now  work  collectively  in  the  contractors'  shops.  It 
is  very  certain  that  they  could  not  find  a  number  of  skilled 
tailors  who  complete  a  garment,  equal  to  the  number  who  now 
work  upon  their  goods  in  the  tailor  shops,  each  doing,  perhaps, 
a  single  operation  and  few  being  able  to  make  a  oomtplete  gar- 
ment. 

The  contractor,  therefore,  acts  only  as  a  convenient  agent  to 
bring  work  and  worker  together.  General  compliance  with 
the  labor  laws  prove  him  not  the  lawless  devouring  monster 
which  public  opinion  has  so  long  painted  the  "sweater,"  one 
who  seeks  out  the  poor  and  helpless,  herds  them  in  unsanitary 
old  buildings,  and  works  them  unreasonably  long  hours.  What- 
ever the  wage  paid  to  his  workers  it  is  a  safe  criterion  of  his 
own  earnings  in  an  industry  in  which  values  are  so  closely 
estimated.  A  comparison  of  the  earnings  of  workers  in  con- 
tractor's shops,  of  workers  who  finish  garments  at  home  for 
contractors,  and  of  workers  who  deal  directly  with  the  whole- 
sale houses  without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman^  no 
great  difference  is  apparent.  In  fact,  in  the  knitting  indus- 
try where  contractors  were  not  employed,  the  wages  were  the 
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lowest  found  and  the  conditions  prevailed  throughout  the  in- 
dustry wherever  home  work  was  done. 

Therefore,  although  the  contractor  <and  the  sub-contractor 
exist  in  Milwaukee  they  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
sweating  system.  Since  they  do  not  exist  in  all  industries  nor 
in  all  oases  in  any  particular  industry  they  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  part  of  the  system*  and  not  the  cause. 

In  general  the  class  of  workers  in  the  garment  making 
industries  of  Milwaukee  is  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities.  While  making  no  comparison  of 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  two  classes,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  workers  in  the  tailor  shops,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
old  men  at  work  as  pressers,  do  not  differ  in  physical  appear- 
ance from  those  found  in  factories.  The  boys  and  young  men 
employed  were  able  bodied  workers,  not  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  the  typical  sweat-shop,  men  who  are  crippled  and  have 
lost  better  work  when  losing  health  and  hope.  The  old  men 
were  chiefly  Bohemians,  Poles  or  Russian  Jewfc,  who  had 
worked  as  tailors  in  their  native  country  and  who  clung  to 
it  now  as  the  bi*ly  work  they  knew.  The  girls  and  women 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  between  sixteen  and  thirty  years 
of  age  and  did  not  differ  from  the  factory  workers.  In  fact, 
they  are  of  the  same  class,  and  often  change  from  shop  to  fac- 
tory land  from  factory  to  shop.  The  number  of  workers  be- 
low the  age  of  sixteen  was  small.  Contractors  gave  as  the 
reason  the  statement  that  they  were  not  as  quick  and  <3areful 
about  the  work  as  older  girls,  and  while  they  worked  cheaper, 
employing  them  was  not  profitable. 

The  home  workers  were  of  a  different  class.  The  propor- 
tion of  men  working  alone  was  small.  Most  of  those  who  did 
tailoring  had  shops  of  their  own  or  else  worked  in  the  shop 
of  a  contractor.  The  women  taking  work  home  were  for  the 
greater  part  those  with  families.  Sometimes  it  was  a  womlan 
whose  husband  earned  good  wages  in  a  factory  and  did  not 
want  his  wife  to  take  in  work,  but  she,  being  of  an  industrious 
turn,  wished  to  add  to  the  family  income  by  doing  such  work 
while  her  husband  was  at  the  factory  and  the  children  were  inj 
school.     Sometimes  it  was  a  widow  with  several  children  (bo 
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support,  who,  of  necessity,  had  to  resort  to  work  which  could 
be  done  at  home,  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  prepare  meals 
and  care  for  the  children  when  they  were  out  of  school. 

A  few  cases  were  found  where  young  Kvomen  were  doing 
tailoring  or  knitting  at  home  in  preference  to  working  in  a 
factory  or  store,  but  the  majority  preferred  to  work  in  shops. 
No  childen  under  fourteen  were  kept  from  school  to  work  in 
the  tailoring  indu&try  and  only  a  few  such  cases  were  foiinicl 
in  the  knitting  industry.  In  several  instances  children  assisted 
after  school  hours  at  threadig  needles  and  sewing  on  buttons. 

The  men  and  women  doing  work  directly  for  the  whole- 
sale tailoring  houses  were  those  who  had  learned  the  trade  and 
performed  all  the  work  upon  the  completed  garment,  machine 
sewing,  hand  sewing  and  pressing.  Those  who  worked  for 
tailor  shops  performed  only  a  few  of  the  processes,  no  single 
person  making  a  complete  garment.  Of  the  latter  class,  those 
who  finished  trousers  were  the  most  numierous.  They  were 
generally  women  between  thirty  and  forty-five  years  of  age. 

Only  a  limited  number  worked  ten  hours  daily  and  were 
the  ones  who  supported  themselves  entirely  by  such  work. 
Th  majority  finished  from  three  to  six  pairs  of  trousers  daily 
and  worked  less  than  six  hours.  These  women  depended  for 
the  remainder  of  their  support  upon  the  labor  of  husband  or 
children  or  upon  am  income  from  house  rent. 

The  women  employed  bv  contractors  to  work  at  home  on 
vests  are  few.  Their  work  consisted  of  sewing  an  buttons, 
making  buttonholes  or  making  backs.  Making  backs  required 
no  basting,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  worker  occupied 
about  six  or  seven  minutes  for  each  garment.  One  woman, 
Who  worked  nine  hours  daily,  said  that  at  first  she  could  make 
only  forty  in  nine  hours,  but  after  two  months  practice  coul3 
make  ninety.  ? 

The  finishers  of  coats  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who 
did  hand  work  such  as  felling,  and  those  who  did  machine 
work  such  as  putting  together  outside*  and  sewing  in  pockets. 
Kq.ch  to.Vk  about  half  an  hour  to  a  garment.  When  asked  why 
thev  chose  this  work  several  women  said  that  they  had  form- 
erlv  done  dress-making,   and  while   tailoring  did  not  pay  as 
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good  a  price,  they  preferred  it  because  there  was  less  annoy- 
ance about  it  and  the  pay  was  more  regular  and  sure. 

Few  of  the  finishers  worked  in  the  evening  and  those  who 
did  said  it  was  only  when  they  did  not  have  time  to  sew  dur- 
ing the  day.  Two  establishments  were  found  which  delivered 
work  to  the  finishers.  One  pair  a  half  cent  less  for  the  work 
on  each  garment  so  delivered.  In  the  cases  where  women 
called  at  the  shops  for  the  garments  much  time  was  often  lost 
waiting  for  the  proper  number  to  be  made  uip  and  ready  for 
finishing?.  Some  industrious  German  women  carried  their 
knitting  along  and  employed  the  time  that  way,  while  the  others 
waited  idly. 

Wages  paid  to  finishers  in  the  tailoring  industry  were  de- 
termined by  the  quality  of  goods  "and  the  amount  of  work  upon 
each  garment.  Naturally  the  contractor  gave  out  the  finest 
and  highest  priced  garments  to  his  best  workers  whose  higher 
wage  was  due  to  the  better  quality  and  greater  amount  of  work 
which  the  garments  required. 

ITowevcr,  in  all  cases  it  was  apparent  that  the  bargain  driven 
was  close,  a  slight  difference  in:  the  amount  of  work  on  differ- 
ent garments  making  a  difference  of  a  cent  or  half  cent  in  the 
price  oer  piece. 

The  home  work  in  the  knitting  industry  has  several  dis- 
tinct characteristics.  In  all  of  the  cases  investigated  the 
workers  dealt  directly  with  the  factories,  and  not  through  con- 
tractors. With  the  exception  of  finishing  sweaters,  all  of  the 
work  wa.s  done  by  hand.  This  differs,  of  course,  from  the 
tailoring  industry  where  much  of  the  work  is  done  with  sew- 
ing machines.  And  nearly  all  of  the  work  on  knit  goods  is 
done  in  living  rwins  or  kitchens,  only  four  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  establishments  using  work  rooms  only. 

These  workers  divided  naturally  into  crocheters  and  finishers. 
The  former  are  those  who  crochet  entire  garments,  such  as 
hoods,  shawls,  jackets,  bootees,  etc.  The  latter  are  those  who 
finish,  by  hand,  garments  for  the  greater  part  machine  knit, 
such  as  mittens,  stockings,  gloves,  sweaters,  and  woolen  jackets. 

Those  women  making  crocheted  garments  were,  with  three 
exceptions,  of  German  birtlj.  or  parentage.     Germap  skill  in 
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knitting  is  a  well  known  fact  and  was  made  very  apparent  by 
this  investigation.  Many  of  the  women  had  learned  the  art.  in 
Germany  while  others  had  been  taught  in  this  country  by  the 
preceding  generation.  Sometimes  the  worker  was  an  'old 
grandmother,  almost  blind,  sitting  in  her  rocking  chair  and 
crocheting  throughout  the  entire  day.  Often  the  workers  In  a 
neighborhood  congregated  in  one  place  and  the  inspector  would 
come  upon  three  or  four  middle  aged  women  sitting  on  some 
back  steps  visiting  voluminously  in  Grerman  and  crocheting 
diligently.  In  other  places  the  worker  was  often  a  'young 
woman  who  wished  to  earn'  a  little  money  but  did  not  care  to 
go  away  from  home  to  work.  Occasionally  a  little  girl  was 
found  crocheting  for  a  few  hours  after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 
In  hand  knitting  and  crocheting  the  ages  of  workers  varied 
more  than  in  any  other  line  of  home-work  investigated. 

The  greater  number  spoke  of  it  as  "pick  up"  work,  some- 
thing to  keep  the  hands  .busy  during  leisure  hours,  and  few 
had  ever  tried  to  see  how  much  they  could  do  in  a  day.  Only 
a  limited  number  were  earning  their  entire  living  by  it  and 
these  were  the  skillful,  rapid  workers  who  after  five,  six,  or  even 
twelve  years  of  practice  were  able  to  earn  only  ten  cents  Ian 
hour.  These  women  had  steady  work  six  days  in  the  week 
throughout  the  year.  They  worked  regularly  ten  hours  a  day 
making  garments  of  most  intricate  stitch  and  pattern,  only  oc- 
casionally glancing  at  the  sample  or  the  work.  When  asked 
if  the  work  was  tiresome  they  said  that  although  they  did  not 
have  to  look  at  it  carefully,  it  was  wearing1  and  nervous  work, 
and  particularly  tiresome  to  the  arms  and  wrists. 

Those  places  where  knit  goods  were  finished  seemed,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  to  be  of  a  different  class.  Crocheting  was  of 
itself  clean  work  and  the  delicate  coloied  yarn  had  to  be  kept 
clean,  while  the  people  doing  the  work  were  naturally  neat  and 
industrious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  finishing  was 
more  or  less  disorderly  on  account  of  the  lint,  ravellings  and 
clippings  constantly  accumulating  on  tables,  chairs  and  floor, 
while  the  majority  of  establishments  doing  this  work  indicated 
that  the  habits  of  the  occupants  were  not  conducive  to  cleanli- 
ness,    The  work  of  crocheting  was  usually  carried  oqi  in  the 
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most  attractive  audi  comfortable  plaees  available.  Finishing  of 
knit  goods  was  generally  done  in  some  uncarpeted  room  such  as 
dining  room  or  kitchen  where  the  scraps  could  be  swept  up 
easily  from  the  bare  floor.  It  was  sometimes  a  question  with 
the  inspector  whether  the  house  was  getting  the  garments  dirty 
or  the  garments  the  house. 

A  description  of  one  of  the  establishments  found  unsatis- 
factory will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  wiorst  ones.  This  par- 
ticular one  was  a  2>lace  where  mittens  were  finished.  T^he 
house,  a  two  story  frame  structure,  was  situated  near  the  city 
limits  in  a  small  yard  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  picket 
fence.  The  yard  was  used  as  a  pen  for  geese  and  |goats.  In 
the  first  story,  or  basement,  (the  floor  was  about  six  inches  be- 
low the  level  of  the  ground)  was  located  the  workroom.  Here 
the  inspector  found  a  healthy  looking  woman  clad  in  soiled  and 
repulsive  clothing,  and  surrounded  bv  four  small  children 
equally  dirty  and  unkempt.  On  learning  the  insrpector's  busi- 
ness, the  woman  with  good  natured  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  curiosity  offered  her  a  chair  from  which  crumbs  and  jaan 
were  first  hastily  wiped.  A  rapid  glance  served  to  note  the 
contents  of  the  room.  In  the  rear  stood  a  cook-stove,  a  sink,  a 
table  with  the  remains  of  dinner  and  a  pile  of  unwashed 
dishes.  Near  the  stove  was  a  pail  of  garbage.  In  the  front 
of  the  room  was  another  table  covered  with  a  cloth,  at  which 
the  woman  had  been  working.  On  the  bare  and  dirty  floor 
were  children's  garments  and  playthings,  a  basket  of  kittens,  a 
dog-collar  and  chain,  numerous  broad  crusts,  and  five  or  six 
dozen  woolen  mittens  upon  which  the  woman,  had  been  work- 
ing. Conversation  with  the  worker  elicited  the  information 
that  the  family  owned  the  home  in  which  they  lived,  that  the 
woman's  husband  earned  forty-two  dollars  a  month,  that  there 
were  two  older  children  in  school,  and  that  the  reason  the 
mother  did  this  work  was  because  she  "had  nothing  to  do  all 
day."  To  the  inspector  it  seemed  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  do  immediately.  Inspection  of  the  house  showed  on  the 
upper  floor  a  comfortable  and  clean,  (because  unused)  sitting 
room  which  would  serve  very  well  for  a  work-room  and  to  it 
the  work  was  ordered  removed  immediately.     On  descending 
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to  the  lower  floor  the  inspector  found  that  the  goats  had  wan- 
dered in  through  the  open  door  and  taken  possession,  bf  the 
workroom.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  woman  with  some 
impatience  but  no  show  of  surprise;  and  the  incident,  while 
somewhat  interrupting  the  inspection  had  its  value  in  disclos- 
ing ihe  habits  of  the  family.  ' 

Two  knitting  factories  delivered  and  collected  goods.  Tte 
rest  required  all  workers  to  call  for  them  at  the  factory.  The 
more  work  done  in  a  day,  the  larger  and  heavier  was  the 
bundle  to  be  carried.  In  cases  where  the  distance  was  too  great 
to  be  walked,  the  worker  had  to  spend  in  car-fare  the  entire 
earning  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day. 

The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  finishing  knit 
goods  was  done  by  Polish  women  was  due  largely  to  the  fac- 
tories sending  out  such  work  being  located  in  or  near  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  that  nationality. 

IHBtfGTnARTTY  OF  WORK". 

Since  work  in  the  garment  making  industries  depends  largely 
upon:  the  seasons,  the  irregularity  of  work  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  the  sweating  system.  This  irregularity  is  strongly  felt 
by  the  garment  workers  in  Milwaukee.  Few  of  the  shops  or 
homes  have  steady  work  the  year  around  although  some  reported 
that  they  were  never  laid  off.  This  was  only  among  the  single 
woikers  and  small  shops  employing  a  few  hands.  They  were 
also  among  those  longest  in  the  emplov  of  the  firm  and  doing 
the  finest  work.  Several  women  reporting  steady  work  added, 
concerning  the  employer,  "He  knows  I  need  the  work  and  so 
I  get  it  when  many  others  are  laid  off."  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  workers  and  those  in  the  larger  shops  reported  from 
several  days  to  two  or  three  months  enforced  idleness  through- 
out the  year.  In  some  instances  the  hands  were  In  id  off  and 
the  shop  temporarily  closed  until  business  improved.  The  in- 
terim was  generally  spent  by  the  emplover  in  a  port  of  general 
house  cleaning,  washing  windows,  floors,  and  ceilings,  and 
painting,  whitewashing  and  repairing  the  building. 

An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  what  use  was  made  of  the 
time  by  the  workers.     The  men  stated  that  they  simply  lay 
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idle  or  secured  such  temporary  employment  as  they  could  get 
which  was  usually  manu::!  labor.  The  women  and  girls  secured 
places  in  stores  or  factories  or  did  housework.  Contractors 
stated  that  most  of  the  men  returned  to  their  old  places  but  that 
if  he  shop  remained  closed  too  long  tlho  girls  and  younger 
women  secured  work  in  other  industries  and  remained  there. 

This  irregularity  seems  'to  be  one  great  reason  why  the  con- 
tract system  has  held  its  own  so  long  in  the  garment  making 
trades.  The  wholesale  dealers  realize  that  it  favors  cheapness 
and  convenience.  Lanre  factories  can  not  remain  idle  even 
for  a  short  -period  without  serious  loss.  Thev  "have  usually  a 
moro  expensive  building  and  machinery  rents  are  generally 
higher,  so  the  loss  on  the  investment  is  greater  than  in  the 
small  shops.  Those  contractors  employing"  onlv  a  few  hands 
and  n sine  a  mrt  of  the  house  as  work-room  can  stop  work  and 
discharge  the  hands  at  any  time,  without  incurring  any  loss 
im  rent  or  capital  invested-  Those  contractors  owning  or  rent- 
ing1 a  fair  sized  shop  lighted  bv  electricity,  heated  by  steam  or 
furnace,  and  using  gas  or  electricity  to  run  machines  and 
brushes,  probablv  according:  to  their  financial  condition,  feel  the 
loss  entailed  bv  idleness  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the 
owner  of  a  lanre  factorv. 

The  question  of  irrccnlarity  of  employment  brines  out  an- 
other condition  in  which  the  small  shop  has  the  advantage,  that 
of  socurimr  workers.  This  often  causes  great  effort,  and  trou- 
ble which  the  wholesaler  is  fflad  to  escape  by  employing  the 
contractor  or  middleman.  Since  this  aeent  is  himself  one  of 
the  workers,  he  is  usually  in  communication  with  such  other 
workers  as  he  needs.  And  since  the  small  shop©  are  generally 
scattered  about  the  city  amont<r  dwelling"  houses  and  in  the  resi- 
dence portion,  rather  than  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the 
contractor  living  near  his  shop,  lives  near  his  workers.  Being 
acquainted  with  them  and  having  his  shop  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  homes,  makes  ;T  easier  for  him  to  find  them,  and  to 
hold  them  even  through  the  periods  of  idleness. 

Thiring  the  jx^riods  when  work  is  slack  many  of  the  large 
shops  shut  down  entirely.  Others  employ  less  help  and  work 
full  time.     Some  work  ten  hours  daily  three  or  four  days  a 
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week.  Others  work  from  five  to  seven-  hours  daily,  the  full 
week  of  six  days.  The  conditions  varies  according  to  the  shop 
in  question. 

WAGES. 

Aside  from  the  more  remote  influences  that  affect  wages  in 
any  occupation,  the  two  most  potent  in  the  garment  making  in- 
dustry are  the  supply  of  labor,  and  comipetition  between  em- 
ployers. The-  careless  investigator  is  a.pt  to  adopt  the  conclusion 
reached  by  men  in  other  times  and  places  and  hold  the  con- 
tractor responsible  for  low  wages  and  all  other  attendant  evil 
conditions,  heaping  upon  him  all  the  odium  which  has  attached 
itself  to  the  name  "sweater."  But  the  responsibility  begins 
farther  back  than  that.  Admitting  that  each  should  bear  his 
share,  one  can  trace  it  through  contractors,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers, back  to  the  purchasing  public.  In  every  case  the  bar- 
gain driven  is  close.  The  majority  of  the  purchasing  public 
goes  where  it  can  get  an  article  cheapest.  The  retailer  buys 
of  the  wholesaler  who  gives  him  the  most  for  hig  money.  The 
wholesaler  in  turn  goes  for  his  work  where  the  particular  grade 
is  made  cheapest  And  the  contractor  places  the  scale  of  wages 
at  the  lowest  point  at  which  labor  can  be  secured  or  at  a  higher 
point  which  will  secure  more  efficient  labor  and  add  to  his  prof- 
its in  an  increased  output  of  finer  quality. 

Thus  it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  throe  agents,  retailer, 
wholesaler  and  contractor,  who  cater  to  the  wants  lof  the  pur- 
chasing public,  are  all  subject  to  the  grinding  force  of  competi- 
tion, and  each  in  turn  tries  to  keep  the  buying  price  or  cost  of 
production  as  low  as  possible,  in  order  that  he  m'ay  underbid 
some  competitor  and  sell  at  the  lowest,  price.  Where  (his  com- 
petition is  strongest  it  shoves  the  cost,  of  production  down  to  the 
lowest  prssible  'point  and  the  wages  paid  to  la;lx>r  will  be  the 
lowest  at  which  that  labor  can  be  secured.  At  this  jx>int  the 
lalx>rer  himself  begins  to  regulate  wages  and  the  scale  will  de- 
pend ltpon  the  number  and  the  relative  low  skill  and  helpless- 
ness of  the  workers. 

Generally,  any  industry  which  would  exist  and  grow  is  forced 
to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  well  established  and  older  firms. 
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Some  employers,  wishing  to  consider  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  their  workers  may  provide  sanitary  workshops  and  labor 
saving  machinery,  may  deliver  the  goods  and  may  observe  rea- 
sonable hours,  but  at  the  same  time  be  confronted  by  the  low 
price  paid  for  labor  by  some  other  firm  and  in  that  one  particu- 
lar be  forced  to  adopt  the  same  standard  or  find  themselves  un- 
dersold. 

Comipetition  is  not  limited  to  the  (struggle  ibetwceri  jlocal 
dealers.  Conditions  existing  in  the  sweated  industries  in  east- 
ern cities  affect  conditions  in  Wisconsin.  Wholesalers  [here 
have  to  compote  with  goods  put  on  the  market  by  eastern  houses. 
If  the  cost  of  production'  here  were  to  rise  above  the  cost  of 
eastern  goods  and  the  added  cost  of  transportation,  eastern  manr 
uf  acturers  could  undersoil  the  local  dealer,  or  at  any  rate  bring 
the  margin  of  profit  down  so  low  that  capital  would  be  with- 
drawn altogether.  That  this  is  true  in  the  tailoring  industry 
is  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  also  true  in  the  knitting  in- 
dustry, particularly  where  garments  are  made  entirely  by  hand. 
A  miantifacturer  of  knit  poods  in  one  of  the  northern  cities 
stated  that  he  contracted  with  a  dealer  in  Philadelphia  for  all 
hand  knit  or  crocheted  articles,  since  the  class  of  women  able 
to  do  such  work  did  not  live  in  his  locality.  He  also  stated 
that  the  price  paid  for  the  work  by  the  contractor  in  the  East 
was  shockingly  low. 

Allowing  for  the  usual  difference  between  men's  and  women's 
wages,  the  variation  in  the  scale  of  wages  at  a  given  time  in  the 
tailoring  industry  im  Wisconsin  represents  a  variation  in  the 
quality  and  amount  of  work  done  upon  a  single  article  or  in  a 
certain  length  of  time.  Investigation  showed  that  both  whole- 
saler and  contractor  used  this  bn^is  for  a  scale  of  prices.  The 
quality  of  the  goods  was  an  indication  of  the  work.  Several 
people  working  upon  the  same  quality  of  goods  received  the 
same  price  per  piece.  One  person  working  upon  two  or  more 
qualities  of  goods  received  for  each  a  different  price  depending 
upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work.  When  wages  were 
paid  by  the  piece  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  earned  in  an 
hour  varied  greatly  with  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  the  worker. 
In  the  knitting  industry  the  average  wage  was  decidedly 
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lower  than  in  the  tailoring  industry  and  the  scale  was  by  no 
means  aiS  carefully  drawn-  While  workers  in  the  latter  class 
received  different  prices  for  different  qualities  of  garments, 
nearly  all  said  that  the  amount  to  be  earned  in  a  given  time  was 
practically  the  same.  In  the  knitting  industry  nearly  every 
worker  stated  that  while  the  scale  of  wa*res  varied  with  the 
amount  of  work  on  an  article  it  was  far  from  being  correctly 
adjusted.  Some  workers  declared  that  on  some  articles  they 
were  able  to  earn  only  five  cents  an  hour  while  on  others  which 
"went  faster"  they  were  able  to  earn  seven  or  eight.  The 
amount  earned  by  a  particular  worker  in  a  given  length  of  time 
varied  with  the  kind  of  work  which  she  received.  When  asked 
why  they  chose  the  work  which  paid  the  poorest  the  general 
answer  was,  "Well,  I  did  not  choose  this.  I  would  rather  have 
the  other  but  there  was  none  ready  so  I  took  what  I  could  get. 
I  like  to  have  something  around  for  'pick  up'  work.'*  And  so 
these  women  who  crochet  or  knit  for  diversion  and  are  not 
obliged  to  earn  their  own.  living,  aid  in  keeping  down  wages  for 
those  who  do  support  themselves.  Of  course  the  general  low 
wage  of  knitters  is  largely  due  to  competition  between  man  and 
machinery;  but  a  class  of  people  in  a  community  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  low  wage  aggravates  the  evil. 

• 

COMPILATION    AND   ANALYSIS   OF   STATISTICS. 

In  this  report  no  tables  are  furnished  showing  the  number 
and  size  of  windows.  A  record  of  all  licenses  issued  contains 
this  information  for  reference,  but  a  table  would  scarcely  repre- 
sent the  true  condition  of  lighting  which  is  largely  affected  by 
the  cleanness  of  the  windows,  the  color  of  the  interior  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  location  of  the  work-rooms  with  regard  to  adja- 
cent buildings. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  regular  shops  are  roomy  and  ex- 
tremely well  lighted.  Those  buildings  built  expressly  for  tailor 
shops  are  furnished  with  windows  on  four  sides  almost  as 
closely  as  window  frames  can  be  set  in  the  walls.  The  shops 
which  occupy  store  buildings  have  glass  fronts  and  windows  at 
the  side  or  back.  This  of  course  does  not  furnish  as  good 
light  but  in  all  cases  it  was  pronounced  satisfactory  by  the  work- 
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ers.  Tlie  workshops  occupying  rooms  in  dwellings  have  the 
fewest  windows  and  least  light  as  is  natural  in  an  ordinary 
dwelling  house.  In  these  home-shops,  however,  there  are  fewer 
people  to  a  room,  so  it  is  possible  for  them  all  to  work  near 
windows. 

The  three  cases  found  of  insufficient  lighting  were  in  a  dwell- 
ing where  one  woman  worked  on  vests,  a  shop  where  six  people 
worked  on  vests,  and  a  shop  where  thirty-one  people  worked  on 
coats  . 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  workshops  the  entire  ventilation 
is  also  furnished  by  the  doors  and  windows.  However,  the 
munuber  of  windows  is  by  no  means  always  a  safe  measure  of 
the  ventilation,  because  the  most  distressing  need  of  ventilation 
was  found  in  a  large  shop  whose  walls  were  closely  set  with 
windows  which,  during  the  winter  months,  were  all  tightly 
closed.  The  air  in  the  shop,  besides  being  exhausted  by  many 
workers,  was  made  more  unwholesome  by  the  steam  and  odors 
arising  from  pressing  garments  and  tobacco  fumes  from  the 
pipes  of  several  of  the  workmen. 

With  regard  to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  worker  in 
the  rooms  occupied  as  workshop  the  investigation  showed  no 
violations  of  the  law  requiring  two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
feet  during  the  day  and  four  hundred  during  the  night.  In 
fact,  not  a  single  sliop  hitd  the  full  number  of  workers  which 
its  air  space  allowed,  and  in  the  work  rooms  in  dwellings  the 
amount  of  air  space  to  each  worker  was  generally  from  three  to 
live  times  the  amount  required  by  law. 

Few  establishments  had  any  ventilation  other  than  that  fur- 
nished by  doore  and  windows.  The  cases  of  mechanical  venti- 
lation numbered  6  in  all,  3  being  in  trousers  shoj)S,  1  in  an 
overcoat  shop  and  2  in  coat  shops. 

As  previously  stated,  the  total  number  of  places  inspected 
from  September,  1903  until  July,  1904,  was  840,  and  of  these, 
the  number  of  places  where  occupants  were  found  at  work  at 
the  time  of  inspection  was  394.-  Of  this  number,  the  tailoring 
industry  included  217,  and  the  knitting  industry,  177. 

Only  those  places  where  work  was  being  done  and  where  full 
information  was  obtainable  are  treated  of  in  the  tables.     The 
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446  remaining  are  not  included  because  not  actively  at  work 
and  presenting  no  new  conditions. 

There  is  also  omitted  from  the  tables  one  establishment  mak- 
ing buttonholes  exclusively.  The  work  was  done  by  machine 
in  a  shop  running  10  hours  daily  and  employing  four  men  and 
three  women. 

In  the  clarification  and  analysis  of  tables  the  tailoring  and 
the  knitting  industries  are  treated  separately.  While  each  in- 
cludes the  home  worker  and  other  elements  of  sweating,  they 
differ  in  many  important  respects. 


TAILORING   INDUSTRY. 


TABLE  I. 
Industries,  establishments,  employes. 


EhT  \BLISIIMKNTS. 

Employe*. 

Industries. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent 

Trousers  

86 
62 
45 
15 
3 
2 
4 

39.7 

2S.6 
20.8 

6.9 

1.3 
.9 

1.8       ■ 

32S 

TM 

i'oats  , f 

Vests  

630 
135 
2S6       ' 

2 
34 

44.5 
9.5 

Overcoats   

Overalls   

Jumpers   

Shirts  

20.2 

.2 

.1 

2.4 

Total  

217 

100. 0       J 

1,418 

100.0 

I 

In  the  preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  the  places  included  were 
classified  as  follows:  Trousers,  coats,  vest*,  overcoats,  overalls, 
jumpers'  and  skirts.  This  does  not  strictly  conform  to  the  ac- 
tual situation  for  in  a  few  places,  more  than  one  kind  of  gar- 
ment was  made.  In  some  places  coats  and  overcoats  were 
made;  in  others,  overalls  and  jumpers.  Shops  turning  out  a 
mixed  product  are  classified  with  the  one  of  largest  output.     • 

Each  place,  regardless  of  size  and  numlvor  of  persons  em- 
ployed is  regarded  as  an  establishment  and  so  classified.  The 
total  nuaniber  of  places  included  is  217.  Of  these,  86  or  39.7 
per  cent  turned  out  trousers,  62  or  28. 6  per  cent  were  making 
coats,  45  or  20.8  per  cent  were  making  vests,  15  or  6.0  turned 
out  overcoats,  while  3  places  making  overalls,  2  making  jump 
ers  and  four  making  shirts  comprised  the  remaining  3  per  cent 
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In  the  217  establishments  1,418  iparaons  were  employed. 
The  largest  proportion  of  these  were  employed  in  making  coats, 
although  trousers  wihich  employed  328  persons  or  a  little  over 
half  as  many,  had  a  larger  number  of  establishments.  Next 
came  overcoat*  with  28b  people  employed,  and  vests  with  135. 
Overalls,  jumpers,  and  shirts  employed  39  people  or  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

A  classification  of  persons  employed  in  each  establishment 
gives  the  following  results : 

TABLE  II. 
Relative  number  employed  in  each  establishment. 


One 
person. 

2—5 
inclusive. 

d-10 
inclusive. 

Over  10. 

Total. 

Trousers 

65 
12 
28 

19 
17 
12 

s 

2 

9 
26 

3 
16 

86 

Coats  

Vests  

Overcoats  

62 
46 
15 

Overalls  

3 
1 
2 

3 

Jumpers   

1 

1 
1 

i 
l 

4 

Shirts   

1 

4 

1 

Total    

101 

49 

14 

53 

217 

Here  it  appears  that  of  the  establishments  included,  101  or 
46.6  per  cent  had  only  one  person  each;  49  or  22.6  per  cent 
had  2  to  5  persons  inclusive  each ;  14  or  6.4  had  6  to  10  persons 
inclusive  each;  and  53  or  24  per  cent  had  over  ten  persons  each. 
The  largest  number  employed  in  any  establishment  at  the  date 
of  inspection  was  51. 

Classified  with  regard  to  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employes  in  each  industry,  the  following  tables  are  given : 


TABLE  III. 
Number  of  male  and  female  employes  In  tailoring  Industry. 


Industries. 

Male. 

Kemale. 

Total. 

Trousers    

55 
192 

23        1 

76        | 

1 

273 

438 

112 

210 

3 

2 

30 

328 
630 

Vests   

Overcoats   

J35 
286 

Overalls   

3 

Junipers   

::::::::::::.  .1 

2 

Shirts  

4    l 

34 

Total  

350 

1 

1,068 

1,418 

1 
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TABLE   IV. 
Per  cent,  of  males  and  females  In  each  class. 


Industrie?. 

Per  cent 
males. 

Percent 
females. 

Total. 

Trousers    

Coats   

16.8 
90.5 
14.8 
17.0 


83.2 
69.5 
35.2 
83.0 
100.0 
100.0 
88.2 

100.00 
100.00 

V>St8    

100.00 

Overcoats  

Overalls    

Jumpers   

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Shirts    



11.8 

100.00 

Considering  the  total  number  of  employes,  1,418,  it  is  found 
that  1,068  or  75.3  per  cent  are  females  and  350  or  24.7  per  cent 
are  males.  In  these  industries  the  females  greatly  outnumber 
the  males.  The  per  cent  shows  that  of  every  100  employes, 
one-fourth  and  men  and  three-fourths  are  women.  This  is  the 
situation  when  the  total  number  is  considered. 

Taken  separately  the  different  industries  show  a  different 
proportion.  In  the  clacs  making  trousers  the  proportion  of 
males  is  less,  being  55  or  16.8  per  cent,  to  273  or  83.2  per  cent 
females.  In  coats  the  proportion  of  males  is  greater,  being 
192  or  30.5  per  cent,  to  438  or  69.5  per  cent  females.  Over- 
coats rank  next  with  76  males  to  210  females.  Vests  employ 
23  males  and  112  females,  and  shirts  eraiploy  four  males  and 
30  females. 

Those  establishments  inspected  which  made  overalls  and 
jumpers,  employ  only  women. 

The  next  table  deals  with  the  young  persons  and  children 
employed  in  tailoring  establishments  and  also  shows  the  num- 
ber between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  who  were  not  provided 
with  proper  permits. 

table  v. 

Number  of  young  persons  and  children  In  tailoring  Industry. 


Industries. 

16-18  years. 

14-16  years. 

Uuder 
14  yea  re. 

Without 
proper 
permits. 

Trousers  

46 
89 
17 
39 

17 
46 
15 
23 

11 

Coats   

22 

Vests  

12 

Overcoats 

12 

Shirts 

6 

2 

Total  

197 

103 

67 

186 
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Out  of  1,418,  the  total  number  of  workers,  107  or  13.6  per 
cent  were  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  a#e  and  103  or 
7.3  per  cent  were  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  .years  of  age. 
Mo  children  under  fourteen  years  were  employed  in  the  tailor- 
ing establishments. 

Coat  making  employs  the  largest  number  of  young  persons 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  and  also  l>etween  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years,  in  both,  eases  alx>ut  double  the  largest  num- 
ber employed  in  any  other  line.  This,  however,  is  not  of  par- 
ticular significance  as  its  total  nvunber  of  employes  is  about 
double  the  largest  number  employed  in  any  other  line.  In  the 
number  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  trousers  stand  next 
in  order  to  coats,  followed  in  order  by  overcoats,  vests  and 
shirts.  In  the  niunil>er  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years, 
overcoats  with  23  stand  next  in  order  to  coats,  followed,  in  order 
by  trousers,  vests  and  shirts.  In  the  home  workshops  inspected, 
overalls  and  jumpers  employed  none  under  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Of  103,  the  total  mvnilxu'  between  fourteen  and.  sixteen  years 
of  age,  57  were  not  provided  with  proper  j)crmits.  Several  of 
these  were  working  on  old  affidavits  previously  required,  and  a 
few  were  employed  without  i^rmits  of  any  kind.  The  affidav- 
its were  collected  and  the  children  discharged  until  proper  per- 
mits wore  secured. 

The  two  following  tables  deal  with  hours  of  labor. 


TARLK  VI. 

Classification  of  hours  of  labor  dally  ami  the  number  of  establishments  in  each 

class. 


IuduHiries. 

8  hours. 

9  hours. 

10  hours 

Irregular 

but  Jess 
than  10. 

Total. 

1 

•:! 

i   ! 
1  1 

l 

41        1 
12 
14 
2 

6S 

19 

ao 

86 

( "on  t  s    .... 

1 

62 

1 

45 

15 

Overalls  .. 

f 

1 

l 

3 

| 

1 

2 

Shirts 

j 

1 

i 
ent | 

i      1 

i 

i 

4 

Total 
Per  < 

,.;| 

,1| 

i 

}?5 
39.2 

122 
56.2 

217 
100.0 

( 
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Of  the  217  establishments  considered,  4  were  working  regu- 
larly eight  hours  a  day;  (>  \vere  working  nine  hours,  85  were 
working  ten  hours  and  122  were  working  irregularly,  but  less 
than  ten  hours.  Of  this  122  or  5G.2  per  cent,  many  were  esr 
tablislunents  with  only  one  worker.  A  large  number  of  those 
stated  that  their  hours  were  often  only  five  or  six  a  day,  but  as 
nj;iie  were  over  ten,  only  the  one  irregular  division  is  made. 

The  greater  proportion  of  all  the  regular  shops  or  places 
where  oihers  besides  the  proprietor  were  employed  were  in  op- 
eration ten  hours  daily.  Xono  reported  more  than  ten  hours 
as  the  regular  schedule,  although  some  reported  working  a  half 
hour  over  time  during  the  rush  season.  In  all  such  cases  in- 
vestigated the  employes  were  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour 
for  the  extra  work.  The  table  shows  that  over  half  of  the  total 
number  of  establishments  have  irregular  working  hours. 

Table  VII  is  a  clarification  of  the  number  of  hours  of  labor 
daily  and  the  numljcr  <*f  employes  in  each  class,  and  by  com- 
parison with  Table  VI  gives  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  hours  of  labor  and  the  reason  for  the  irregu- 
larity. 


TABLE   VII. 
damnification  of  hours  of  labor  daily  and  the  number  of  employes  In  each  class. 


Iodoetiies 

8  hours. 

9  hours. 

10  hours- 

IrrecruUr 

but  Ihs.h 

thitulOhr  . 

Total. 

o 
Trousers    

6 

14 





172 
533 

GO 

272 

2 

139 
74 
44 

328 
630 

Wsts   

135 

1*,6 

Overalls 

.iiisupt-rs 

1 
2 
o 

2 

£-•  itlllS      j 



22 

10 

1 

34 

Tot;;l    

o 
Per  o(  nt 

46 
3.2 

71 

5.0 

1,039 
73.5 

2G2 
18.3 

1.41S 
100.0 

Of  the  1,41  iS  employes,  40  or  3.2  per  cent  were  employed 
eight  hours  daily;  71  or  5.0  per  cent  were  emsployed  nine  hours 
daily;  1,039  or  73.5  per  cent  were  employed  ten  hours  daily; 
and  the  remaining  2(>2  or  18.3  ]x*r  cent  were  working  irregu- 
larly less  than  ten  hours  daily.  It  appears  from  these  two 
tables  tit  at  39.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments 
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contained  73.5  of  the  total  number  of  employes  and  were  in 
operation  ten  hours  daily,  while  56.2  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments, working  irregularly,  contained  only  18.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  employes.  Of  those  working  ten  hours,  ooat 
and  overcoat  workers  comprised  the  greater  number,  because 
this  work  is  done  almost  entirely  in  shops.  Next  in  order  are 
trousers  with  172  employes  in  16  shops,  and  vests  with  60  em- 
ployes in  12  shops. 

The  greatest  number  of  those  working  irregular  hours  were 
employed  on  trousers.  Irregularity  of  hours  is  found  chiefly 
among  the  home  workers,  and  this  branch  of  the  tailoring  in- 
dustry lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  demands  of  the  home 
workers,  because  these  garments  are  more  easily  carried  about 
and  also  require  a  greater  amount  of  hand  work  called  "finish- 
ing." The  fact  ithat  68  lestablishments  working  jirregulariy 
contained  but  139  employes  with  an  average  of  about  two  for 
every  establishment  marks  the  home  workshop.  Next  in  order 
are  coats  with  74  employes  in  19  establishments,  vests  with  44 
employes  in  30  establishments,  and  overalls,  jumpers  and  shirts 
with  5  employes  in  as  many  establishments. 

TABLE  VIII. 
Kinds  of  power  used. 


Industries. 

Klec- 
tricity. 

1 
2 

Gas. 

Foot. 

Hand. 

T^tal. 

Trousers    

Coats   

4 

1 

35 
56 
43 
12 
3 
2 
3 

46 
3 
2 

86 
62 
45 

Vests    

Overcoats   

3 

15 

Overalls   

3 

Jumpers     

2 

fhirts    

f 

i 

4 

Total    

3 
1.4 

9 
4.5 

154 
71.0 

51 
23.5 

217 
100.0 

Per  cent.    

Table  VIII  deals  with  the  kind  of  power  used  in  tailoring 
establishments.  It  appears  that  3  or  1.4  per  cent  Sused  elec- 
tricity; 9  or  4.5  pfcr  cent  used  gas;  154  or  71.0  per  cent  used 
foot  power  and  51  or  23.5  per  cent  used  no  machinery,  doing 
all  the  work  by  hand.  This  last  class  represents  finishers  ex- 
clusively. Of  the  establishments  using  gas  or  electric  power, 
trousers  included  five,  coats  and  overcoats  three  each,  and  shirts 
one. 
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TABLE  IX. 
Kind  of  building  used. 


Industries. 

Wood— Stories  high. 

Brick— Stories  high. 

1    |    IK 

2        2* 

3 

1 

IK 

2 

2X> 

3 

Trousers    

24    |    15 
19    1      6 
8          6 

40 
30 
26 

4 
1 
5 

1 
2 

1 

| 

2 
a 

Coats   

i 

1 

Vests    

|| 

Overcoats   

7      1      ft 

|| | 

I 

Overalls   

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 
2 



......||...... 

Jumpers  

|| 

Shirts    

|| 

Total    

62 

27    i  109 

10 

3 

| 

5 

1 

1 

Table  IX  shows  the  kinds  of  buildings  used  by  the  establish- 
ments in  question.  Of  the  217  buildings,  211  were  of  wood 
and  6  of  brick.  Of  the  wooden,  or  frame  buildings  62  were  one 
story  high;  27  one  and  one-half  stories;  109  two  stories;  10 
two  and  oner-half  stories ;  3  three  stories.  Of  the  brick  build- 
ings 5  were  two  stories  and  1  three  stories.  Practically  all  of 
the  buildings  were  separate  structures  and  as  none  were  very 
high  it  was  possible  to  have  plenty  of  light  and  air  in  all  of 
the  work  rooms. 


table  x. 

Purpose  for  which  building  as  a  whole  was  used. 


Industries. 


Tenement,   Dwelling         Shop.        ^"lop.        TotaI 


Trousers    . 

Coats   

Vests    

Overcoats 
Overalls  .. 
Jumpers     . 
Shirts    .... 


Total    .... 
Per  cent. 


72 

23 
38 


10 
31 
5 
12 


139 
64.1 


60 
27.3 


16 

7.7 


45 
15 
3 
2 
4 


217 
100.0 


Table  X  shows  tho  purpose  for  which  the  buildings  as  a 
whole  were  used.  Of  the  217  building's  occupied  2  or  .9  per 
cent  were  tenements,  139  or  64.1  per  cent  were  dwellings,  60 
or  27.3  per  cent  were  separate  shops  and  16  or  7.7  per  cent  were 
chiefly  stores  or  shops  with  living"  rooms  in  the  rear  or  above. 
The  fact  that  .9  or  less  than.  1  per  cent  of  the  garment  making 
is  carried  on  in  tenements  shows  that  this  industry  in  Milwau- 
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kee  is  practically  free  from  the  tenement  evil  which  is  such  a 
serious  problem  in  many  other  cities. 

TABLE  XI. 
Part  of  building  occupied  by  work  rooms. 


Industries. 


Trousers    . 

Coals     

Vests    

f  Hereon  tn 
Overalls  .. 
Jumpers     . 
Shirts    .... 


Total 


Basement. 


1-t  floor. 


2d  floor 


12 
10 
4 


67 
SO 
38 
12 
2 


12 
6 
4 
4 
1 


3  1  floor. 


26 


175 


27 


Table  XI  shows  what  part  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
the  work  rooms.  Wherever  the  floor  of  the  lower  story  was  at 
all  below  the  level  of  the  ground  it  was  classed  as  basement.  Of 
the  217"  establishments,  20  tosed  basement  rooms,  175  tused 
first  floor  rooms  and  27  used  second  floor  rooms.  Two  coa/t 
shops  used  the  basement  for  pressing  rooms,  and  first  floor  for 
sewing  room,  while  two  others  occupied  both  first  and  second 
floors.  Four  trousers  shops  located  on  first  floor  used  the  base- 
ment, for  pressing  room,  while  one  occupied  both  first  and  sec- 
ond floor.  One  vest  and  one  overcoat  shop  each  occupied  both 
first  and  second  floors. 

Table  XIT  deals  with  the  kind  of  roms  used  bv  the  various 
tailoring  industries. 

TABLK  XII. 
Kinds  of  rooms  used  by  various  tailoring  industries. 


Industries. 

Work 
rooms  only 

Li  vinjf 
room. 

Ren 

room 

Kitchen. 

|     Total. 

» 

46 
16 
15 

as 

1           16 
16 


,., 

i 

27 

86 

|           62 

Vests                





13 

45 

.. 

15 

2 

1 
2        I 



1 
1 

3 

2 

Shirts     

2 



4 

1 
Total    

! 
Per   cent 

99 
45.5 

75        I 
34.6 

T" 
•5     ! 

42 
19.4 

. — , 

217 

100.0 

! 

_ 
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From  this,  tabic  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number,  99 
or  45.5  },vr  "cent  were  used  ami  ply  as  work  rooms;  75  or  34.6 
]x>r  cent  as  living  rooms,  sitting  m>ms  sitting  rooms  without 
tedding  or  cooking  utensils ;  1  or  .5  per  cent  as  bod-rooms ;  and 
42  or  10.4  per  cent  as  kitchens. 

Analysis  'of  the  table  shows  that  coats  and.  overcoats  were 
made  chiefly  in  sIiojk,  100  ]>er  cent  of  the  overcoat  establish- 
ments being  used  as  work  rooms  only.  Hie  greatest  proportion 
of  trousers  and  vest  establishments  were  used  as  living  rooms 
or  kitchens.  As  before  stated  these  arc  the  garments  which 
lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  capacity  of  the  home 
worker. 


TAHM5  XIII. 
Work  rooms  connected  with  and  not  connected  with  living  rooms. 


IdcIo  tries. 


Not 

connected. 


Coonected. 


Trousers    [  20 

Coats   J  42 

Vests   16 

Overcoats I  15 

Overalls  I 

Jumpers  ' 

Shirts   I  2 

I 

Total    I  95 

Per  cent I  43.7 


66 
20 
29 


122 
56.3 


Total 


86 

62 

46 

15 

3 

2 

4 


217 
100.0 


The  above  table  shows  that,  of  the  total  number  of  establish- 
ments, 05  or  43.7  per  cent  were  not  connected  fin  any  way  with 
living  rooms  while  122  or  50.3  per  cent 'were.  Of  those  con- 
nected, trousers  stand  first  with  T>(>,  followed  by  vests  with  29, 
coats  with  20,  overalls  with  8,  and  jumpers  and  shirts  with 
two  each. 

By  comparison  with  the  following  table  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in'aiiy  of  those  connected  had  a  direct  entrance  from 
the  outside  so  that  such  rooms  could  lx*  easily  separated  from 
the  living  rooms. 
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TABLE  XIV. 
Rooms  entered  directly  through  separate  doors  or  stairways. 


Industries. 

Through 
other  room:*. 

Directly. 

Toal. 

Trousers   

18 

8 

12 

68 

54       ' 
33 
15 

3 

2 

4 

86 
62 
45 

15 
3    • 
2 

('oats   '          fc  

Vests   '.'.'.'.'.        

Overcoats  

Overalls   

Jumpers  

Shirts  

Total  

38 
f           17.5 

179 
82.5 

217 
100.0 

Per  cent 

i 

Of  the  217  establishments,  179  or  82.5  per  cent  had  direct 
outside  entrances,  and  38  or.  17.5  -were  enteral  through  other 
rooms.  This  fact  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  situation 
of  work  rooms.  While  many  are  connected  with  living  rooms, 
making  access  to  them  convenient,  it  would  be  possible  to  sepa- 
rate by  far  the  greater  number,  and  not  have  to  pass  through 
living  rooms  to  reach  work  rooms. 

The  following  table  deals  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  each 
tailoring  establishment  as  a  whole. 

TABLE  XV. 

Sanitary  condition  of  tailoring  establishments. 


Industries. 

Good. 

Fair 

Had. 

Total. 

Trousers    

76 
52 
37 
14 

1 

1      » 
3 

9 

8 
6 

1 

2 

•       2 

1 

86 

Coats  

62 

Vests   

45 

Overcoats  

15 

Overalls    

2 
1 
1 

3 

.lumpers    

2 

Shirts    

4 

Total    

184 
84.8 

27 
12.4 

6 

2.8 

217 

Per  cent 

100.0 

Of  the  217  establishments  considered,  181-  or  84.8  per 
cent  were  found  in  good  condition.  27  or  12.4  'per  cent  wore  in 
fair  condition,  and  6  or  2.8  were  in  bad  condition.  Many  of 
those  considered  fair  wore  kept  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condi- 
tion, showing  the  disposition  of  the  proprietor  to  keep  a  satis- 
factory workshop,  but  were  located  in  buildings  needing  repair. 
Others  again  were  in  first  class  buildings  but  showed  need  of 
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more  frequent  sweeping;  while  still  others  were  in  excellent 
condition  except  for  some  temporary  circumstance  such  as  a 
frozen  and  bursted  water-pipe  or  a  smoking:  stove.  In  such 
cases  repairs  were  ordered  at  once.  Those  cases  considered  bad 
were  such  as  were  located  in  unsatisfactory  buildings,  or  where 
the  proprietor  showed  indifference  to  the  laws  of  sanitation. 
In  such  cases  licenses  were  refused  or  revoked  until  the  shop 
was  moved  or  the  necessary  changes  made.  Then  a  second  inr 
speetion  was  made  and  a  license  issued.  Fortunately  for  the 
tailoring  industry  in  Milwaukee  only  a  small  per  cent  of  such 
cases  existed. 

Unsanitary  closets  are  often  a  menace  to  the  health  of  a  com- 
munity. For  this  reason  the  number,  location  and  condition  of 
all  closets  'telonging  to  .tailoring  establishments  were  ascer- 
tained and  set  forth  in  the  following  table. 

TABLE  XVI. 
Number  and  location  of  closets. 


Industries. 

Basement. 

1st  floor. 

2d  floor. 

Outside. 

Total. 

Trousers 

10 
30 
11 
12 

14 

12 

9 

4 

1 

5 
2 

1 
3 

68 
46 
29 
10 
2 
2 
3 

97 

Coats   

90 

Vests    

50 

Overcoats  

29 

Overalls 

3 

2 

Shirts    

3 

6 

Total    

66 
23.9 

40 
14.4 

11 
3.9 

160 

57.8 

277 

Perc  ent 

100.0 

- 

Table  XVI  gives  the  numl>er  and  location  of  all  such  closets. 
Of  the  total  number,  277,  the  largest  proportion  are  earth 
closets  located  outside,  at  least  twentv  feet  from  the  building. 
(>f  those  located  inside,  66  or  23.9  per  cent  are  on  first  floors, 
and  11  or  3.9  per  cent  are  on  second  floors. 

In  the  case  of  unsanitary  closets  the  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tablishment was  ordered  to  clean,  whitewash  or  disinfect  them 
at  once  and  to  make  such  other  chances  as  were  considered 
necessary  by  the  inspector  to  place  them  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion. 

*3 
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WAGES  IN  THE  TAILORING  INDUSTRIES. 

This  section  deals  with  wages  in  the  contractor's  shops,  wages 
of  the  home  workera  who  ideal  Idireetly  with  tihe  wholesale 
houses,  and  wages  of  homo  workers  who  finish  garments  for 
contractors.  In  the  case  of  wages  in  shape  the  'data  was  ob- 
tained directly  from  the  time  books  of  the  employers  at  the 
time  the  inspection  was  made  and  verified  by  conversation  with, 
the  workers.  The  wages  of  home  workers  were  obtained  from 
the  worker  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Complete  and  accurate 
data  was  hard  to  obtain  from  the  home  workers  who  in  many 
cases  keep  no  complete  account  of  the  work  done  in  a  year,  a 
month,  or  even  a  week.  Receiving  their  pay  for  the  pieces  fin- 
ished and  returned,  they  seem  to  have  no  further  interest  in 
keeping  a  record.  Such  a  record,  if  kept,  would  be  of  interest 
in  an  industry  where  work  is  so  irregular. 

Table  I  deals  with  wages  paid  in  thirty  of  the  regular  con- 
tractor's shops  employing  543  persons.  These  shops  were  not 
in  any  one  locality,  biut  were  located  in  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  They  included  all  the  different  branches  of  the  gar- 
ment making  industry.  The  list  includes  shops  using  gas,  elec- 
tric and  foot  power  to  run  the  machines  and  brushes. 

The  number  of  employes  in  each  shop  ranges  from  four  to 
fifty-one.  The  figures  presented  give  the  earnings  by  the  week 
of  the  six  working  day*.  This  unit  was  selected  because  it 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  that  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
other  occupations.  Workers  were  paid  in  various  ways.  Some 
worked  by  the  day,  some  by  the  week,  and  still  others  by  the 
piece.  In  some  shops  week  wage  was  the  rule,  while  others 
paid  all  employes  by  the  piece.  Still  other  shops  paid  piece 
and  week  wages  at  the  same  time.  All  wages,  however  paid, 
are  reduced  to  the  week  unit  in  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  I. 
Weekly  wages  in  shops. 


Weekly  earnings. 


Male. 


$30.00 
18.00 
15.00 
14.50 
14.00 
13.50 
13.00 
12.75 
12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.75 
10.50 
10.00 
9.00 
8.50 
8.00 
7.75 
7.50 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
6.25 
6.00 
5.75 
5.50 
5.26 
5.00 
4.75 
4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.75 


per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 
per  week 


Total 


2 
2 
4 
1 
5 
3 
6 
1 
2 
29 
10 
1 
1 

25 
7 
2 
6 


125 


Female. 


1 

7 

6 

3 
10 
22 

9 
18 

3 
37 

9 
30 

9 
55 
13 
51 

6 
43 

5 

31» 
10 
24 

2 

9 

2 

2 

1 


418 


Total. 


2 
2 
4 
1 
5 
3 
6 
1 
2 
29 
10 
1 
1 

25 

8 

9 

12 

3 

10 

25 

9 

18 

3 

43 

9 

33 
9 
56 
13 
51 
7 
44 
5 
34 
10 
24 
2 


543 


Of  the  total  timber  considered,  125  were  males  and  418 
females.  Wages  for  males  ran  from  $20.00,  the  price  paid  to 
foremen,  down  to  $3.50  a  week,  the  price  paid  to  apprentice 
lx>ys.  Wages  of  apprentice  boys  ran  from  this  low  figure  up 
to  $6.00.  From  $6.00  to  $20.00  inclusive  was  the  wage  paid 
to  regular  workmen.  The  mai'ority  of  the  cases  in  which  men's 
wages  fell  below  $10.00  was  where  wages  were  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  highest  classes  of  wages  were  paid  to  foremen,  who, 
while  directing  and  being  responsible  for  all  of  the  work  did  a 
part  of  the  regular  work  themselves.  Those  classes  receiving 
$12.00,  $11.00  and  $10.00  a  week  include  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  males, 
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Wages  of  females  ran  from  $9.00  down  to  $1.75,  the  wage 
paid  to  girls  who  pull  bastings  or  go  on  errands.  Among  the 
women  the  classes  most  prominent  are  those  receiving  $7.00, 
$6.00,  $5.50,  $5.00,  $4.50,  $4.00,  $3.50  and  $3.00. 

The  table  also  shows  the  market  difference  between  men's 
and  women's  wages  in  the  same  industry. 

TABLE   II. 
Classified  weekly  earnings  of  employes  in  tailor  shops. 


Classified  Weekly 

Number  or  PEHbONH. 

Peb  Cent  or  Persons. 

Earnings. 

Males. 

Females . 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Tottl. 

$15.00  and  over  

8 
84 
18 
10 

5 

8 
84 
67 
180 
l&S 
16 

1 

I         1.6 
1       15.5 
1         3.3 
1         1.8 
1           .9 
| 

1.5 

10.00  and  over  

15.5 

7.00  and  over  

49 
170 
183 

16 

9.1 
31.3 
33.7 

2.9 

12.4 

5.00  and  over  

S3.T 

3.00  and  over   

34.6 

Under  $3.00   

2.9 

1 

Total    

|         125 

418 

543 

1       23.0 

77.0 

100.0 

Table  II  deals  with  classified  weekly  earnings  in  tailor  shops. 
Of  the  total  number  considered,  543,  those  receiving  $15.00 
and  over  were  males  8  or  1.5  per  cent;  those  receiving  $10.00 
and  over  were  males  84  or  15.5  per  cent;  those  receiving  $7.00 
and  over  were  males  18  or  3.3  per  cent  and  females  49  or  9.1 
]?cr  cent;  those  receiving  $5.00  and  over  were  males  10  or  1.8 
per  cent  and  females  170  or  31.3  per  cent;  those  receiving 
$3.00  and  over  were  males  5  or  .9  per  cent  and  females  183  or 
33.7  }>er  cent;  those  receiving  under  $3.00  were  females  16  or 
2.9  por  cent. 

The  two  following  tables  deal  with  wages  of  the  home  worker. 

TABLE  III. 
Earnings  by  hour  of  home  workers  in   the  tailoring  Industry. 


Earnings  by  hour. 


15c  per  hour   .. 

13c  per  hour  .. 

12%c  per  hour 

lie  per  hour   .. 

10c  per  hour   .. 
»»^e  per  hour 
9c  per  hour   .. 
XVfcc  per  hour 
Sc  per  hour   .. 
V£o  per  hour 
7c  per  hour  .. 

Total    


Making         ~.   .  .  - 
compete        *  wishing 
garments.    |    Garments. 


1 

1 
1 
1 

15 
7 
6 
10 
12 
4 


58 


23 

'is' 

3 
11 
4 
5 

65 


Total. 


1 
1 
1 

38 
7 

24 
13 
23 
8 
5 

l23 


Ter  cent. 


1.6 

.8 

.8 

.8 

30.8 

5.7 

19.6 

10.6 

18.7 

6.5 

4.1 

100.0 
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Table  III  deals  with  earnings  by  the  hour  of  home  workers 
in  the  tailoring  industry.  Since  the  work  is  all  paid  by  the 
piece  and  the  amount  done  by  each  one  in  a  day  is  so  irregular, 
it  was  found  that  most  accurate  results  oould  be  obtained  by 
finding  the  earning  of  each  one  by  the  hour,  and  from  that 
computing  the  weekly  wage,  as  is  done  in  Table  IV. 

Of  123,  the  total  number  of  home  workers  considered,  5S 
made  complete  garments  and  worked  directly  for  the  wholesale 
houses  and  65  finished  garments  for  (contractors.  The  wage 
per  hour  ran  from  15  cents,  the  highest  reported,  to  7  cents, 
the  lowest.  The  classes  most  prominent  among  those  making 
complete  garments  were  10  cents,  S1/?,  cents  and  8  cents  an 
hour;  those  most  prominent  among  the  finishers  were  10  cents, 
9  cents  and  8  cents  an  hour.  Of  the  total  number,  those  re- 
ceiving 10  cents  were  38  or  30.8  per  cent;  9  cents,  24  or  19.6 
per  cent;  8%  cents,  13  or  10.6  per  cent;  and  8  cents,  23  or  18.7 
per  cent. 

TABLE  IV. 

Possible  weekly  earnings  at  given  rate  per  hour  for  home  workers  In  tailoring 

Industry. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Making 
complete 
garments. 

Finishing 
garments. 

Total. 

Per  cent* 

|9  00  per  week  

1 

1 

•    1 

1 

15 
7 
6 
10 
12 
4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

38 
7 
24 
13 
23 
8 
5 

1.6 

7.80  per  week  

.8 

7.50  per  week  

.8 

6.60  per  week  

.8 

6.00  per  week  

23 

30.8 

5  70  per  week  

5.7 

5.40  per  week  

1* 
3 

11 
4 
6 

19.6 

6.10  per  week  

10.6 

4.80  per  week  

18.7 

4.60  per  week  

6.6 

4.20  per  week 

4.1 

Total  

58 

66 

123 

100.0 

Taking  as  a  basis  the  ten  hour  day,  which  is  the  rate  for 
73.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employes  as  shown  in 
Table  VII,  preceding  section,  Table  IV  drives  the  weekly  earn- 
ings at  the  given  rate  per  hour  for  the  home  workers.  This 
shows  30.8  per  cent  receiving  $6.00  a  week,  19.6  per  cent  re- 
ceiving $5.40  a  week,  10.6  per  cent  receiving  $5.10  a  week, 
and  18.7  per  cent  receiving  $4.80  a  week,  with  none  receiving 
above  $9.00  or  below  $4.20  a  week. 
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L 
Since  the  home  workers  were  almost  entirely  womem,  the 

few  men  found  were  not  included  in  Table  IV  so  that  a  cor- 
rect basis  could  be  had  for  a  comparison  of  wages  of  women  in 
shops,  women  working  directly  for  wholesale  houses  and  women 
finishing  garments  for  contractors.  Reference  to  Table  I  shawd 
the  largest  number  in  any  one  class  to  be  those  receiving  $5.00 
a  week,  bul  considering  the  total  numjber,  the  average  wage  in 
shops  is  $5.09  for  women  workers  or  $4.98  for  females  includ- 
ing apprentice  and  errand  girls.  Among  women  dealing  with 
the  wholesale  houses  the  largest  class  was  those  receiving  $6.00 
a  week,  but  the  average  wage  falls  to  $5.51.  Among  women 
finishing  goods  for  contractors  the  largest  class  was  also  those 
receiving  $6.00  a  week  but  the  average  wage  falls  to  $5.40. 

In  the  case  of  the  home  workers  there  seems  to  be  little  ad- 
vantage in  dealing  directly  with  the  wholesale  houses  and  sav- 
ing the  profits  of  the  middleman.  A  difference  of  11  cents  a 
week  can  be  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  extra  skill  re- 
quired in  those  making  an  entire  garment. 

Comparing  the  wages  of  the  women  in  shops  with  the  home 
workers,  those  of  the  latter  seem  slightly  higher,  but  the  differ- 
ence is  certainly  not  great  enough  to  cover  the  expense  saved 
to  the  contractor  in  room  rent  and  machines.  Contractors  ad- 
mitted that  at  the  price  paid  for  finishing,  it  was  cheaper  to 
have  such  work  done  out  of  the  shop  although  the  saving  was 
slight 
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KNITTING  INDUSTRY. 


TABLE  I. 
Establishments  In  knitting  industry. 

In  las'ri  is. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Per  cent. 

Hoods   i 

23 

22 

12  8    « 

76 

15 

6 

20 

m 

Shawls  

Jackets   I 

6.8 

1.7 

Mittens  

48. 1 

8.4 

Socks      

3.4 

All   kinds  of  crocheting   r 

11.2 

Total   

177 

100.0 

Table  I  deals  with  the  number  and  per  cent  of  establishments 
and  kinds  of  garments  made  or  finished  which  are  classified  as 
follows:  Hoods,  (shawls,  jackets,  'bootees,  mjittena,  (sweaters, 
socks.  Since  Hiiose  establishments  making  all  kinds  of  cro- 
cheted garments  formed  a  considerable  number  they  are  (given 
a  separate  class. 

Each  place  regardless  of  the  number  employed  is  regarded  as 
an  establishment.  The  total  number  of  places  included  is  177. 
Of  these  23  or  13  per  cent  turned  out  hoods;  22  or  12.4  per 
cent,  shawls;  12  or  6.8  per  cent,  baby  jackets;  3  or  1.7  per 
cent,  bootees;  76  or  43.1  per  cent  finished  mittens;  15  lor  8.4 
per  cent  finished  sweaters ;  6  or  3.4  per  cent  finished  socks ;  and 
20  or  11.2  per  cent  made  all  kinds  of  crocheted  garments  be- 
fore mentioned. 

TABLE  II. 
Number  of  workers  in  knitting  establishments. 


Industries. 

1  person. 

2  people. 

3  people. 

4  people. 

5  people 

Total. 

Hoods    

20 

18 

10 

3 

48 
12 
2 

17 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

23 

Shawls    ., 

22 

Jackets   

12 

Bootees  

3 

Mittens  

16 
2 

7 

1 
2 

2 

3 

76 

Sweaters    

15 

Socks    

1 

1 

6 

All  kinds  crocheting  

3 

20 

Total    

130 
73.5 

28 
15.8 

12 
6.8 

3 

1.7 

4 
2.2 

177 

Per  cent 

100.0 
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Table  II  shows  the  number  of  workers  in  each  establish- 
ment. Of  the  total  number,  177,  it  appears  that  130  or  73.5 
per  cent  had  one  each;  28  or  15.8  per  cent  had  two  each;  12 
or  6.8  per  cent  had  three  each;  3  or  1.7  per  cent  had  four  each ; 
and  4  or  2.2  per  cent  had  five  each.  While  such  figures  indi- 
cate the  home  work  shop  in  general,  they  also  prove  that  there 
is  little  or  no  overcrowding. 


TABLE  III. 
Male  and  female  Workers  in  each  class. 


Industries. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

I foods  

27 
27 
14 
3 

106 
19 

53 

27 

Shawls  

27 

Jackets  

14 

Bootees  

3 

Mittens  

18 

124 

Sweaters  

19 

Socks  

3 

17 

All   kinds  crocheting   

23 

Total  

21 
8.3 

233 

91.7 

254 

Per    cent 

100.0 

I 


I 


Table  III  shows  the  number  of  workers  in  each  branch  of 
the  industry.  The  number  of  males  is  small  and  was  made  up 
of  old  men  and  boys.  Of  254,  the  total  number  of  employes, 
those  working  on  hoods  included  27  females;  on  shawls,  27 
females;  on  jackets,  14  females;  on  bootees,  3  females;  on 
mittens,  18  males  and  100  females;  on  sweaters,  19  females; 
on  socks,  3  males  and  14  females ;  and  those  making  all  kinds 
of  crocheted  garments  included  23  females. 

TABLE   IV. 
Number  of  young  persons  and  children  In  home  knitting  industry. 


Industries. 

16-18  years. 

U  IGyears    |    "j*^* 

No.  permits. 

Hoods 

1 

1 

Shawls   ] 



1 

Jackets 

Hootees    

Mittens      

4 

4 

13 

4 

Sweaters  

Socks  

i 

3 

All  kinds  crocheting 1 

I 





1 

Total     

6                       K 

16 

5 

I 
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The  above  table  shows  the  number  of  young  persons  and 
children  found  at  work  in  the  knitting  industry.  Those,  be- 
tween 16  and  18  years  numbered  six;  between  14  and  16  years, 
five ;  under  14  years,  sixteen.  The  greater  number  of  those  at 
work  undef  14  years  were  employed  at  such  work  after  school 
hours  or  on  Saturdays.  Those  between  7  and  14  years  who 
were  found  at  work  during  school  hours  were  reported  to  the 
truant  officer  who  forced  them  into  school. 


TABLE  V. 

Classification   of  hours   of  labor  daily   and   number  of  establishments   in   each 

class. 


Industries. 

Irrecular 
1-6  hours. 

Irregular 
7-9  hour*. 

10  hours. 

Total. 

Hoods   

13 
9 
4 

8 

11 

8 

2 

34 
8 
3 
7 

!     ' 

23 

flia  wis 

22 

12 

1 
3 
2 

3 

Mittens  

39 
5 
3 

13 

1          76 

Sweaters    

15 

6 

All  kinds   crocheting 

20 

Total   

86 
48.5 

81 
45.8 

10 
5.7 

177 

Per  cent 

100.0 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  the  home  work  shop,  the  hours  of 
lal»r  in  the  knitting  industry  are  very  irregular.  Of  the  177 
establishments  considered,  only  10  or  5.7  per  cent  were  working 
regularly  ten  hours  a  day.  Of  the  remaining  number,  86  or 
48.5  per  cent  worked  irregularly  from  one  to  six  hours  inclu- 
sive daily,  and  81  or  45.8  per  cent  worked  irregularly  from 
seven  to  nine  hours  inclusive  daily.  The  number  working 
regularly  ten  hours  daily  were  divided  evenly  between  the  cro- 
cheters  and  finishers,  2  making  hoods,  2  making  shawls,  1  mak- 
ing bootees,  3  finishing  mittens,  and  2  finishing  sweaters. 
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TABLE  VI. 
Classification  of  hoars  of  labor  daily  and  number  of  employes  In  each  class. 


Industries. 

Irregular 
1-6  hours. 

Irregular 
7-9  hoars. 

1 

10  hoars. 

Total. 

Hoods   

15 
11 

10 
14 
8 
2 
54 
10 
6 
8 

2  • 
2 

27 
27 
14 
S 
124 
19 
T7 

Shawls     

Jackets  

Bootees    

1 
4 
4 

Mittens    

66 

5 

11 

16 

Sweaters    

Socks  

All  kinds  crocheting   

23 

Total   

129 
60.8 

112 
44.1 

13       j 

5.1 

254 
100  0 

Per  cent 

Of  the  254  employes  in  the  knitting  industry  only  13  or  5.1 
per  cent  were  employed  regularly  ten  hours  a  day,  112  or  44.1 
pea-  cent  were  employed  irregularly  from  7  to  9  hours  inclusive 
daily,  and  129  or  50.8  per  cent  were  employed  irregularly  from 
1  to  6  houre  inclusive  daily.  Thus  it  appears  thait  over  half 
of  the  total  number  work  less  than  seven  hours  daily,  and  94.9 
per  cent  work  irregularly. 

TABLE  VII. 
Kind  of  building  occupied  in  knitting  industry. 


Industries. 

Frame,  Stories  High. 

Brick,  Stories 
High. 

To- 
tal. 

1. 

IK. 

2. 

2K. 

3. 

1. 



2. 

3. 

Hoods'  

5 
7 
3 

5 
4 

1 

11 
9 
7 
3 
47 
6 
2 
16 

• 

"i" 
1 

1    o, 
23 

Shawls   

1 



22 

Jackets    » . . . . 

■j 

12 

Bootees    

II 

3 

Mittens  

13 
5 
3 

1 

13 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

76 

Sweaters   

1 

15 

Socks   

6 

All  kinds  crocheting  

1 

1 

20 

Total    

37 

1 

28 

101 

4 

2 

t 

2 

3 

177 

Tajble  VII  deals  with  kinds  of  buildings  occupied  by  work- 
rooms in  the  knitting  industry.  Of  the  177  buildings,  172 
were  of  wood  and  5  of  brick.  Of  the  wooden  or  frame  build- 
ings 37  were  one  story  high ;  28  were  one  and  one-half  stories; 
101  were  two  stories;  4  were  two  and  one-half  stories;  and  2 
were  three  stories.  Of  the  brick  buildings,  2  were  two  stories 
and  3  were  three  storiea  This  shows  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings to  be  two  story  frame  structures. 
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TABLE  VIII. 
Use  of  buildings  in  knitting  industry. 


Industries. 

reaem3Qt. 

Dwelling 

Stop. 

Dwelling 
and  shops. 

Total. 

1 

1 
1            1 

20 

19 
11 

3 
72 
14 

6 
15 

2 

1 

23 

Shawls  

1 

22 

12 

3 

Mittens  

i 

3 
1 

76 

16 

6 

All  kinds  crocheting  

4 

1 

20 

Total    

8 
4.5 

160 
90.4 

1 
.6 

8 
4.5 

177 

Per  cent 

100 

Table  VIII  shows  the  purpose  for  which  the  establishments 
in  question  were  used.  Of  the  total  number,  8  or  4.5  per  cent 
were  tenements;  160  or  90.4  per  cent  were  dwellings;  1  or  .6 
per  cent  was  a  shop;  and  8  or  4.5  per  cent  dwelling  and  shop 
combined. 

Even  ini  this  industry  where  the  home  shop  prevails  the  tene- 
ment is  still  a  small  factor.  Although  the  jhabite  of  (those 
dwelling  in  a  cottage  may  be  no  cleaner  or  better  than  those 
dwelling  in  a  teneanent  they  are  free  from/  the  unsanitary  con- 
ditions too  often  prevailing  where  many  people  are  crowded 
into  one  building  which  in  itself  is  old  or  unsanitary. 

TABLE  IX. 
Showing  stories  occupied  by  work  room. 


Industry. 

Basement. 

1st  floor. 

2d  floor. 

3d  floor. 

Total. 

Hoods    

16 
13 
11 

1 
51 
12 

4 
14 

7 
5 

23 

Shawls   ••• 

4 
1 

22 

Jackets  

12 

Bootees 

2 
9 
1 
2 
4 

3 

Mittens  



16 

1 

76 

Sweaters   

1 

15 

Socks   

g 

All  kinds  crocheting  

1 

1 

20 

Total    

23 
13 

122 
68.9 

30 

17 

2 
1.1 

177 

Per  cent 

100 

The  above  table  shows  what  part  of  the  building  was  occu- 
pied by  the  work  rooms.  In  the  knitting  industry,  as  well  as 
in  the  tailoring  industry,  whenever  the  floor  of  the  lower  story 
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was  at  all  below  the  level  of  the  ground  it  was  classed  as  base- 
ment Of  the  177  establishments  23  used  basement  rooms, 
122  used  first  floor,  30  used  second  floor,  and  2  used  third  floor 
rooms.  Of  those  working  in  basements  the  finishers  of  mittens 
comprised  more  than  two  thirds. 

TABLE  X. 
Kinds  of  rooms  used  for  work  rooms  In  knitting  Industry. 


Industries. 

Work 
room  only . 

Living 
room. 

Bed  room. 

Kitchen. 

Total. 

Hoods    

15 

17 
8 
2 

42 
9 
4 

14 

1 

8 
5 
4 

1 
27 
4 

1 
6 

23 

Shawls    

22 

Jackets   

12 

Bootees  

3 

76 

Mittens    1 



3 

1 

4 

1 
1 

Sweaters  

16 

SockB   

6 

All  kinds  crocheting   

20 

Total    

4 

2.3 

111 
62.7 

6 
3.4 

56 
31.6 

177 

Per  cent 

100 

From  tihis  table  it  appears  that  of  177,  the  total  number  con- 
sidered, 4  or  2.3  per  cent  were  used  as  work  rooms  only;  111 
or  62.7  per  cent  wore  used  as  sitting  rooms;  6  or  3.4  per  cent 
were  used  as  bed  rooms;  and  56  or  31.6  per  oent  were  used  as 
kitchens.  Two  thirds  of  those  using  bed  rooms,  and  nearly 
half  of  those  using  kitchens  were  finishers  of  mittens.  This 
class,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  including  three  out  of  the 
four  establishments  used  as  work  rooms  only. 

Tables  XI  and  XII  show  the  relation  of  work  rooms  to  the 
other  rooms  in  the  buildings  in  which  knitting  is  carried  on. 

TABLE  XI. 

Showing  rooms  connected   and   not  connected   with   living  rooms   in   knitting 

Industry. 


Industries. 

Not 
connected. 

Connected. 

Total. 

UOOdS     

83 
22 
12 

8 
76 
15 

6 
20 

28 

Shawls    

22 

Jackets   

12 

.Bootees  

3 

Mittens   

78 

Sweaters    

15 

Socks    

6 

All  kinds  crocheting 

20 

Total   

177 
100 

177 

Per  cent 

100 
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TABLE  XII. 
Rooms  entered  directly  through  separate  doors  or  stairways. 


Industries. 

Through 
other  rooms. 

Directly 

Total. 

Hoods   

2 
1 
2 

21 

21 
10 

3 

60 
10       - 

3 
16 

23 

Shawls    

22 

Jackets    

12 

Bootees    

3 

Mittens    

16 
5 
3 
4 

76 

Sweaters    

IS 

Socks' 

6 

All  kinds  crocheting  

3D 

Total    

33 
18.6 

144 
81.4 

177 

Per  cent 

100 

. 

Table  XI  .shows  all  rooms  used  as  work  rooms  connected  with 
living  rooms.  This  is  a  significant  fact  concerning  the  knitting 
industry.  Table  XIT  shows  that  out  of  177  establishments, 
33  or  18.6  per  cent  were  entered  through  other  rooms,  while 
144  or  81.4  per  cent  were  entered  directly  fromi  outside.  While 
nearly  all  of  these  rooms  entered  directly  were  sitting  rooms  or 
kitchens,  they  were  usually  larger  and  had  the  advantage  of 
more  light  and  air  than  those  "work  rooms  entered  through 
other  rooms. 

TABLE  XIII. 
Sanitary  condition  of  knitting  establishments. 


Industries. 


Hoods    

Shawls    | 

J nckets    I 

Bootees    

Mittens    

Sweaters     

Socks    

All  kinds  crocheting  

Total    

Fer  cent 


Good. 

Fair. 

B-iil. 

Total. 

IS 

5 
1 
3 

1 
21 
3 
2 
3 

23 

20 
9 

1 

22 
12 

2 

3 

39 
12 

16 

76 
15 

2        I 
17 

2 

6 
20 

119 

67.2 

1 

29 

22.1 

■ 

19 
10.7 

177 
100 

Table  XTTI  represents  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  knitting 
establishments  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Of  the  total  number, 
119  were  in  good  condition,  39  fair  and  19  bad.  Tn  a  large 
majority  of  those  considered  good  the  strictest  neatness  and 
cleanness  prevailed,  and  in  all,  the  laws  of  cleanness  and  sanj- 
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tation  were  observed.  Those  classed  as  fair  showed  evidence 
of  regular  sweeping  and  scrubbing,  but  children's  garments 
scattered  on  the  floor,  doors  leading  into  kitchens  or  bed  rcxmis 
standing  ajar,  or  other  unsatisfactory  conditions  as  easily 
remedied,  prevented  the  establishments  from  being  classed  as 
good.  Those  places  classed  ,as  bad  TTresentod  unsanitary  con- 
ditions a.bout  the  work  rooms  or  adjacent  living  rooms.  Sev- 
eral instances  there  were  of  filth  and  squalor  due  to  poverty 
and  misfortune,  but  the  majority  were  simply  the  result  of  the 
natural  tastes  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  entire  nineteen 
need  constant  watching  to  keep  them  in  order,  without  which 
they  present  little  hope  of  permanent  reform. 


TABLE  XIV. 
Number  and  location  of  closets. 


Industries. 

Base- 
ment 

1st  floor. 

2d  floor. 

3d  floor. 

Out  sid  j 

Total. 

Hoods    1 

7 
4 
2 

1 
3 
2 

16 
14 
10 

1 

68 
11 

5 
13 

Shawls J 

2 

2 

22 

Jackets    | 

12 

Uootees    j 

1 
2 

3 

Mittens    

3 

1 

76 

Sweaters    | 

.  i 

15 

Socks    | 

1 
1 

6 

All  kinds  crocheting  1 

1 

4 

l 

20 

Total   1 

Per  cent | 

7 
4 

23 
13 

7 
4 

2 
1.1 

138 
77.9 

177 
100 

1 

Table  XIV  gives  the  number  and  location  of  closets  belong- 
ing to  knitting  establishments.  Of  177,  the  total  number,  7 
or  4  per  cent  were  in  the  basement;  23  or  13  per  cent  were  on 
first  floor;  7  or  4  per  cent  on  second  floor;  2  or  1.1  per  cent 
on  third  floor;  and  138  or  77.9  per  cent  were  located  outside,  at 
least  twenty  feet  from  the  building. 

All  closets  found  Jur^anitairy  were  located  oulteiido  of  ijie 
building.  These  were  ordered  immediatelv  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected and  put  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition. 
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WAGES  IN  THE  KNITTING  INDUSTRY. 
Earnings  by  hour  of  home  workers  in  the  knitting  Industry. 


Earnings  by  hoar. 

Crocheters 

Finishers. 

Total 

Per  cent. 

10c  per  hour   

7 
1 
8 
22 
30 
19 
5 
2 

5 

1 
7 
42 
34 
61 
5 
5 

12 
2 
16 
64 
64 
80 
10 
7 

4  7 

9c  per  hour   

g 

8e  per  hour   

5  9 

7c  per  hour  J 

25  2 

6c  per  hour   ' 

25  2 

bv  per  bour    

31  5 

4c  per  hour   ,. 

3  9 

3c  per  hour   

2  8 

Total    

94 

160 

254 

100  0 

Table  I  deals  with  earnings  by  the  hour  of  horn©  workers  in 
the  knitting  industry.  As  shown  in  Table  VI,  94.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  work  irregular  hours.  Therefore,  as  in 
the  case  of  home  Workers  in  the  tailoring  industry,  the  only 
common:  basis  for  classification'  is  the  hourly  earning. 

Of  254,  the  total  number  from  whom;  such  statistics  were 
gathered,  94  wore  crocheters  and  1G0,  finishers  of  knit  goods. 
The  earnings  per  hour  ran  from  10  cents,  the  highest,  down 
to  3  cents,  the  lowest  The  class  most  prominent  is  that  re- 
ceiving 5  cents  an  hour,  including  80  or  31.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers.  Next  in  order  of  prominence  are 
those  receiving  7  cents  and  6  cents,  including  64  workers  each, 
or  50.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Those  receiving  10 
cents  an  hour  comprised  4.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  9 
cents,  8  per  cent  of  the  total ;  8  cents,  5.9  per  cent  of  the  total ; 
4  cents,  3.9  per  cent  of  the  total ;  and  3  cents,  2.8  per  cent  of 
the  total.  This  brings  the  average  earning  per  hour  down  to 
a  little  more  than  6  cents.  However  unskilled  the  work  of  fin- 
ishing knit  goods  may  be,  six  cents  an  hour  is  a  deplorably  low 
wage  for  that  class,  and  is  even  worse  for  those  doing  crochet- 
ing, which  is  really  skilled  work. 
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TABLE  II. 

Possible  weekly  earnings  at  given  rate  per  hour  for  home  workers  In  the  knit- 
ting Industry. 


Weekly  earnings. 

Crocheters. 

Finishers. 

Total. 

Per.  cent. 

$6  00  per  week  

7 

1 

8 

22 

30 

19 

5 

2 

5 
1 
7 
42 
34 
61 
5 
■5 

12 
2 

15 
64 
64 
80 

10 
7 

4.7 

g 

5  40  per  week  

4  80  per  week   

5.9 
25.2 
25.2 
31  5 

4  20  per  week   

3  60  per  week   

3  00  per  week   

2  40  per  week   

3.9 
2  8 

1  80  per  week   

94 

160 

254 

100.0 

Table  II  shows  the  possible  weekly  earning  at  given  rate 
]?er  hour  for  heme  workers  in  the  knitting  industry.  Only  4.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  could  possibly  earn  $6.00  a  week 
with  a  ten  hour  day;  25.2  per  cent,  $4.20;  25.2  per  cent, 
$3.60;  and  31.5  per  cent,  $3.00.  The  average  earning  per 
week  would  be  $3.60.  But  Table  VI  shows  that  50.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  work  irregularly  from.  1  to  6  hours  daily, 
and  44.1  per  cent  from  7  to  9  hours  daily.  Comparison  of 
Tables  VI  and  II  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  this 
class. 

COMPARISON    OF    TAILORING    AND    KNITTING    INDUSTRIES. 

The  following  tables  present  the  totals  found  in  the  tailoring 
and  knitting  industries  which  are  thus  brought  together  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

The  first  table  deals  with  the  numl>cr  of  establishments  in 
each  class. 


Industries 


Establish- 
ments. 


Tnlloringr 
Knitting   . 

Total 


217 
177 


394 


Per  cent. 


55.1 
44.9 


100.0 


Of  the  total  numl>er  considered  in  this  report,  tailoring  in- 
cluded 55.1  per  cent  arid  knitting  44,9  per  cent  of  the  estab- 
lishments. 
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Ooncwparing  the  total  number  of  employes  im  each  industry 
gives  the  following  result: 


Industries 

Male 

Female. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Tailoring    

S60 
21 

1,068 
233 

1,418 
264 

84  6 

Knitting    

15.4 

Total    

871 

1,801 

1,672 

100.0 

Of  1,672,  the  total  number,  those  in  the  tailoring  industry 
comprise  84.6  per  cent;  in  the  knitting,  15.4  per  cant.  The 
total  number  of  males  in  both  industries  is  371 ;  of  females  is 
1,301. 

Comparison  of  the  relative  number  employed  in-  each  estab- 
lishment shows  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  industries. 


Industries 

1  person. 

2-5  in- 
clusive. 

6-10  In- 
clusive. 

Over  10. 

Total 

Tailoring   

101 
130 

49 
47 

14 

68 

217 

Knitting    

177 

Total    

231 

96 

14 

63 

894 

While  the  knitting  industry  has  the  larger  number  of  estab- 
lishments employing  one  person,  and  the  two  industries  have 
almost  an  equal  number  employing  from  2  to  5  inclusive,  the 
tailoring  industry  is  the  only  one  showing  any  establishments 
employing  more  than.  five. 


Industries. 

lt-18  yrs. 

14-16  yrs. 

Under  14  f  re 

No  permits. 

Tailoring    

197 
6 

108 
6 

67 

Knitting    

i6*" 

6 

Total    

208 

108 

16 

62 

Of  young  persons  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  the 
tailoring  industry  employed  by  far  the  greater  number.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  regular  shops,  where  all  such 
workers  were  employed.  The  same  was  true  regarding  those 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  No  children  under  four- 
teen years  were  found  working  iin.  'tailoring  establishments. 
This  was  probably  due  to  two  reasons,  one  being  that  the  work 
14 
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in  general  and  the  class  of  goods  made  in  Milwaukee  did  not 
profit  by  the  labor  of  young  children,  and  the  other  being  the 
enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  at  the  previous  inspection 
by  officers  of  the  State  Labor  Bureau. 


Industries. 

8  hours. 

9  honrs. 

10  hours. 

Irregalar 
but  less 
than  10. 

Total. 

Tailoring    

4 

| 

7 

86 

1           10 

121 

|         288 

217 

Knitting 

394 

Total    

4 

7 

96 

288 

394 

A  classification  of  the  hours  of  labor  daily  shows  all  those 
establishments  working  regularly  eight,  nine  and  ten  .hours 
daily,  and  also  the  number  working  irregular  hours.  Hose 
working  irregularly  represent  home  workers  entirely  as  do  also 
the  ten  in  the  knitting  industry  who  work  ten  hours  daily. 


Industries. 

8  honrs. 

9  hours. 

10  hours 

IriYguhr 
but  less 
than  10. 

Total. 

Tailoring   

46 

71 

1.039 
13 

262 
241 

1,418 

Knitting    

264 

Total    

46 

71 

1,052 

603 

1,672 

The  proceeding  table  shows  that  of  1,672,  the  total  number 
employed  in  both  industries,  46  worked  8  hours  daily,  71 
worked  9  hours,  and  1,052  worked  10  hours,  while  503  worked 
irregularly  less  than  10  hours  daily.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
288  or  73.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  establishments, 
working  irregularly,  employed  only  503  or  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  nmmiber  of  workers. 


Industries. 

Frame,  Stories  High. 

Brick,  Stortrs 
High. 

Total 

1 

ltt 

2 

2* 

3 

1 

2 

3 

fnlloring    

62  j      27 
37  J      28 

109 
101 

10 

4 

1 

3  II 

2  11 

II 

6 
2 

1 
3 

217 

Knitting    .* 

177 

Totals    

99  1      66 

210 

14 

li 
5  1 

7 

4 

894 

1 

Comparing  the  kinds  of  buildings  used  by  the  two  industries 
the  same  general  tendency  is  apparent  throughout,  with  one  ex- 
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ceptiom  In  the  case  of  one  story  frame  structures,  the  tailor- 
ing industry  occupies  the  larger  number  in  proportion  to  its 
total  number  of  establishments.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  tailor  shops  are  in  one  story  frame  build- 
ing designed  expressly  for  that  purpose.  The  majority  of 
establishments  in  both  industries  occupied  2  story  frame  struc- 
tures* ' 


Industries. 

Tenement. 

Dwelling. 

Shop. 

Dwelling 
and  shop. 

Total. 

Tailoring   - 

Knitting    

2 
8 

139 
160 

00 
1 

16 
6 

217 
177 

Total    

10 

299 

61 

21 

894 

The  above  table  shows  the  use  of  buildings  in  the  two  indus- 
tries. While  the  knitting  industry  occupies  the  larger  number 
of  tenements,  the  total  number  in  both  oases  is  only  2.5  per 
cent.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  table  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  establishments  in  both  industries,  located  in  dwelling 
houses.  However  rigidly  inspected,  these  (constitute  a  serious 
nvil  in  1he  sweating  problem. 


Industries. 

Basement. 

1st  floor. 

2d.  floor 

3d  floor. 

Tailoring    

26 
23 

175 
122 

27    - 
30 

Knitting   

2 

Total    

49 

297 

57 

2 

Of  the  394  establishments,  49  used  basement  frboms,  297  first 
floor,  57  second  floor,  and  2  third  floor.  Several  of  the  tailor- 
ing establishments  used  two  floors,  separating  the  pressing  and 
sewing  rooms.  This  was  an  advantage  to  those  in  the  sewing 
room  as  it  removed  steam,  extra  heat,  and  the  odor  of  pressing 
garments. 


Industries. 

Work 
room  only 

Living 
room. 

rnnm              Kitchen. 

room.     | 

Total. 

Tailoring   

99 
4 

75 
111 

1 
6 

42 
56 

217 

Knitting    

•177 

Total    

103 

186 

7 

98 

394 

212 
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Of  the  establishments  occupying  work  rooms  prily,  the  tailor- 
ing industry  shows  much  the  larger  number  which  is  45.5  per 
cent  of  its  total,  while  Hhat  of  the  kndtting  industry  is  2.3  per 
cent  of  its  total.  In  the  case  of  those  occupying  living  rooms 
the  tailoring  industry  presents  the  better  {condition,  34.6  per 
cent  of  its  establishments  being  in  this  class,  against  62.7  per 
cent  of  the  knitting  industry.  Few  bed  rooms  were  used  by 
either  industry.  Of  those  using  kitchens,  42  were  in  the  tailor- 
ing industry  and  5*6  in  the  knitting.  All  (places  containing 
cook  stoves  were  classed  as  kitchens,  although  in  many  cases 
the  cooking  was  done  in  the  basement  or  in  a  temporary  addi- 
tion. 


Industries. 


Not  con- 
nee  ted. 


Connected. 


Total. 


Tailoring    . 
Knitting   . 

Total 


96 


122 

177 


217 
177 


299 


84 


The  above  table,  when  read  with  the  two  {which  precede  it, 
throws  much  light  on  the  location  of  the  various  establishments. 
This  represents  24.1  per  cent  of  the  places  not  connected  with 
living  rooms,  and  75.9  per  cent  connected.  The  latter  repre- 
sents the  majority  of  the  tailoring  and  all  of  the  knitting  estab- 
lishments. Fortunately  this  does  not  represent  the  amount  of 
work  done  in  such  places,  for  a  large  maioritv  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  workers  are  found  in  the  separate  tailor  shops. 


Industries. 

Through 
other  rooms. 

Directly. 

Total. 

Tailoring    

38 
33 

179 
144 

217 

Knitting 

177 

Total    .. 

71 

323 

394 

A  comparison  of  the  two  industries  with  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  entered  directly  or  indirectly  shows  no 
marked  difference.  Among  the  tailoring:  establishments  17.5 
per  cent  are  entered  through  other  rooms,  and.  82.5  per  pent 
directly:  among  the  knitting,  18.6  per  cent  are  entered  indi- 
rectly and  81.4  per  cent  have  direct  outside  entrance. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  sanitary  condition-  of  the 
establishments  in  the  two  industries. 


Industries. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Total 

Tailoring    

184 
119 

27 
88 

6 

18 

217 

Knitting    •. 

177 

Total    

80S 

86 

25 

894 

Here  it  ^appears  that  the  tailpring  industry  had  the  larger 
proportion,  classed  as  good  and  the  smaller  proportion  classed 
as  fair  or  bad,  and  stand  184  or  84.8  per  cent  good;  27  or  12.4 
par  cent  fair;  and  6  or  2.8  :per  cent  bad;  (while  the  knitting 
industry  included  119  or  67.2  per  cent  good;  39  or  22.1  (per 
cent  fair ;  and  19  or  10.7  per  cent  bad. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  location  of  closets 
in  the  two  industries. 


Industries. 

Base- 
ment. 

1st 
floor. 

2d     . 
floor. 

3d 
floor. 

Outside. 

Total. 

Tailoring 

«1 

7 

40 
28 

11 

7 

160 
188 

277 

Knitting    

2 

177 

Total    

78 

63 

18 

2 

288 

464 

Of  the  total  number  of  closets,  65.6  per  cent  were  located 
outside  and  entirely  separate  from  the  work  isxms;  16.1  (per 
cent  in  basements;  13.9  per  cent  on  first  floor;  4  per  cent  on 
second;  and  .4  per  cent  on  third. 

The  table  following  represents  the  sanitary  condition  of  such 
closets.  I 


Industries. 

Sanitary. 

Unsanitary. 

Total. 

Tailoring   

244 

142 

88 

86 

177 

Knitting  ....- 

177 

Total  .. 

886 

68 

464 

Comparison  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  closets  shows  that 
somewhat  better  conditions  prevailed  in  the  tailoring  industry, 
while  the  total  number  shows  85  per  cent  eamtary  and  15  per 
cent  unsanitary. 
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ORDERS  ISSUED. 


Orders.  . 

Tailors. 

Knitters. 

Total. 

Permits  tor  children 

57 
23 
12 
12 

3 
107 

8 

6 

62 

Registers  of  children  

23 

Registers  of  finishers  

12 

Ventlttlon    

7 

19 

Light    

3 

Sanitation    

108 

215 

On  building  

8 

Total   

222 
65 

120 
85 

842 

Per  cent. 

lOO 

At  the  inspection  of  the  394  establishments  in  question,  342 
more  or  less  serious  violations  of  the  laws  were  discovered. 
Classified  according  to  industries  they  stand  as  follows: 
Tailoring  22  or  65*  per  cent;  knitting  120  or  35  per  cent. 
Classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  violation  they  stand  as 
follows:  Permits  for  children  62;  registers  of  children  23; 
registers  of  finishers  12;  ventilation  19;  lights  3;  sanitation 
215 ;  on  building  8. 

The  proprietors  of  the  establishments  affected  were  ordered 
to  comply  with  the  law  and  at  once  remedy  the  violation. 


MANUFACTURING  RETURNS-1903. 


In  past  years  this  department  has  sought  to  indicate  the 
trend  in  certain  industrial  conditions  through  comparison  of 
the  manufacturing  returns  from  year  to  year.  As  is  has  never 
been  possible  to  obtain  complete  returns  from  enough  manufac- 
turers to  constitute  a  census  of  mianuf acturing,  the  value  of 
these  comparisons  depended  largely  upon  a  practice  of  pairing 
the  schedules  of  successive  years.  By  this  method  of  compila- 
tion, the  schedules  of  each  establishment  for  two  successive 
years  were  paired  and  the  returns  for  all  establishments  reportr 
ing  were  classified  by  industries.  When  the  data  taken  from 
these  schedules  for  the  two  successive  years  were  compiled  by 
industries  the  changes,  growth,  etc.,  from  year  to  year  were  cor- 
rectly presented,  at  least  insofar  as  concerned  the  portion  of 
each  industry  represented.  Moreover,  since  the  coamparisons  in 
each  case  were  baaed  upon  returns  for  identical  establishments, 
and  since  the  establishments  included  were  a  large  proportion, 
in  most  cases  a  majority,  of  the  several  industries,  it  was  rea- 
sonably safe  to  assume  that  whatever  tendencies  were  exhibited 
by  these  comparisons  were  approximately  correct  and  represen- 
tative for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  in  1904  of  all  schedules  pre- 
viously received  it  was  impossible  this  year  to  pair  the  sched- 
ules for  the  two  past  years.  Consequently  the  data  received 
would  be  of  very  little  significance,  except  as  relates  to  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  etc.,  and  are  therefore  not  presented  in  this  re- 
port Only  the  facts  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  range  of  em- 
ployment, etc,  are  presented.  The  schedules,  (however,  were 
carefully  compiled  and  preserved  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
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next  report  it  will  be  possible  to  present  complete  comparative 
statements  covering  all  important  phases  of  the  condition  and 
trend  of  manufacturing. 

In  the  capitol  fire  many  returns  for  the  last  year  were  also 
destroyed  and  it  !was  necessary  to  request  many  manufacturers 
to  fill  out  a  second  schedule.  It  is  due  these* concerns  to  state 
that  the  request  for  extra  schedules  was  '  in  most  cases  very 
kindly  and  promptly  complied  with. 

In  formulating  the  new  schedule  certain  changes  regarding 
wage  statistics  were  made  with  a  view  primarily  to  making 
the  schedule  more  easy  to  fill  out.  Instead  lof  asking  the  em- 
ployer to  classify  the  wage-earners,  the  definite  daily  wage  was 
asked  for  in  each  case.  This  information  could  readily  be  sup- 
plied by  merely  copying  a  pay  roll.  The  classification  could 
1»  done  in  this  office.  While  it  entailed  much  jmore  work  in 
compiling  the  returns  the  new  form  of  inquiry  had  the  added 
merit  of  enabling  (the  department  to  compute  the  exact  average 
wage  in  each  class,  occupation,  or  industry.  This  advantage  is 
believed  to  be  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  retention  lof  the  new 
form  of  inquiry  in  the  future.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  greater 
facility  with  which  the  schedule  may  be  filled  out  will  lead  to 
more  complete  returns  from  manufacturers. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  of  the  change  in  the  form  of 
schedule  a  large  number  of  the  old  forms  were  in  tihe  hands  of 
manufacturers.  As  a  result  a  majority  reported  this  year  on 
the  old  form.  So  that  the  following  tables  are  composed  of 
two  parts.  The  first  part  (Table  A)  is  taken  from  the  reports 
on  the  new  forms,  and  the  second  part  (Tabie  Bl)  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  returns  from  ail  schedules  returned. 

The  facts  for  each  industry,  herewith  presented,  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  "Table  A"  and  "Table  B." 

"Table  A"  shows  for  that  portion  of  the  industry  which  re- 
jorted  wage  statistics  in  detail,  1st,  the  several  kinds  of  services 
or  occupations  employed  in  the  industry;  2nd.,  the  average 
number  of  hours  work  per  day  for  each  occupation;  3rd.,  the 
number  and  proportion  of  persons  in  each  occupation;  4th,  the 
total  amount  of  wages  per  day  paid  to  all  persons  in  each  occu- 
pation and  the  per  cent  of  wages  in  each  occupation  to  the  total 
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wages  in  all  occupations ;  5th,  the  average  wage  per  day  and 
per  hour  in  each  loooupation.  "Table  A"  is  divided  into  two 
parte.  The  first  part  presents  the  statistics  affecting  wage  earn- 
ers only.  The  second  part  presents  such  returns  as  were  re- 
ceived affecting  salaried  persons  such  as  bookkeepers,  clerks, 
foremen,  etc  The  two  parts  of  the  table  are  computed  sepa- 
rately so  that  the  average  hours,  w>age,  etc.,  for  all  occupations 
in  a  given  industry  are  shown  separately  for  the  strictly  wage 
occupations  and  salaried  occupations. 

"Table  B"  shows,  for  all  establishments  reporting,  1st,  the 
classified  weekly  earnings ;  2nd,  the  average  wage  per  day ;  3rd, 
the  range  of  employment  by  months.  Under  classified  weekly 
earnings  are  shown  the  number  of  all  persons,  male,  female, 
and  both  male  and  femiale,  employed  in.  each  )of  ten  classes  of 
employes,  classified  on  the  basis  of  weekly  earnings,  together 
with" the  per  cent  which  the  total  number  in  each  class  is  of  the 
total  number  in  all  classes.  Under  the  average  wages  per  day 
is  shown,  the  average  wage  for  males,  females,  and  both  males 
and  females  in  each  class  and  the  average  for  all  classes.  This 
average  in  each  class  is  based  on  the  exact  average  wage  re- 
ceived in  each  class  by  all  employes  for  whom  wages  were  re- 
ported in  detail.  This  average  whan  computed  lis  also  applied 
to  all  persons  in  each  corresponding  class  reported  by  classified 
earnings  only.  The  result  should  give  very  nearly  the  exact 
average  daily  wage  for  all  persons  receiving  wages  in  each 
class  for  all  establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  in  de- 
tail or  only  on  the  classified  basis.  Having  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  class  and  the  average  wage  in  each  class,  the  aver- 
age wage  for  all  persons  in  all  classes  is  readily  computed. 
Under  the  range  of  employment  is  shown  the  total  number  of 
persons  reported  as  employed  each  month.  |The  range  of  em- 
ployment for  each  month  through  the  year  is  expressed  by  the 
per  cent  which  the  number  of  persons  employed  each  month  is 
of  the  number  for  the  month  when  the  greatest  number  was 
employed,  which  for  the  purposes  of  this  statement  is  con- 
sidered as  100  per  cent,  or  full  employment. 

In  sending  out  schedules,  there  were  certain  establishments 
which  were  not  questioned  as  to  capital  and  certain  other  fao- 
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tors  of  their  condition  as  the  nature  of  their  business  was  such 
that  these  factors  were  of  relatively  little  significance.  The 
returns  from  these  establishments  were  separated  from  the  lead- 
ing manufacturing  industries  proper  and  classified  into  eight 
industries  and  miscellaneous  establishments.  The  statistics  of 
these  industries  are  presented  following  the  "51  leading  indus- 
tries'* under  the  caption  "Nine  Lesser  Industries." 
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AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS— 25    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A.— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 

-  age 

hours 

per 

day. 

Parsons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

1       Average. 

Percent.     Per 
1    day. 

Per 
hour. 

Apprentices    

Assemblers  

Blacksmiths    

Carpenters    

Core  makers   

Cupola  tenders   

Engineers   

Fireman    

Grinders  and  polishers  .. 

Iron    melter    

Laborers     

Machinists   

Machine  tenders   

Machine  tenders,  helpers. 

Moulders    

Moulders,    helpers    

Painters    

Pattern  makers  

Pipe   litter   

Plowman    

Teamsters     

Tinners     

Truckers     

Watchmen     

Woodworkers    

Woodworkers,  helpers 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.06 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10.60 
10 
10 


Total    and    average.. |     9.95  | 


S1 

55 

8 

13 

2 

3 

1 
24 

1 
175 
226 

9 
107 
165 

4 


1.57  J 

2.45 

5.39 

.79 
1.28 

.20 

.30 

.09 
2.36 

.09 
17.17 
22.18 

.89 
10.50 
16.19 

.40 
3.44 

.59 

.09 

.09 

.49 

.09 
2.45 

.59 
7.17 
3.14 


$11.97  | 
43.17 

121.89 

14.48 

17.50 

3.50 

5.76 

1.75 

38.49 

2.25 

247.85 

466.08 
10.60 

113.10 


6.00 

52.25 

14.14 

1.85 

1.75 

9.75 

3.25 

3.1.50 

10.00 

116.96 

47.28 


.680  | 

2.456 

6.934 
.823 
.996 
.199 
.326 
.099  | 

2.195  | 

.128  I 

14.100  I 

26.515  | 

.603 

6.434  I 

20.860  I 

.341 

2.972 
.804 
.105 
.100 
.655 
.128 

1.736 
.569 

6.653 

2.689 


1,019  |  100.00  |$1,757.79  |    100,000  |  $1,725  |  $0,173 


$0,748 

$0,074 

1.726 

.172 

2.216 

.221 

1.810 

.181 

1.346 

.134 

1.750 

.176 

1.916 

.191 

1.750 

.175 

1.603 

.160 

2.250 

.225 

1.416 

.141 

1.973 

.197 

1.177 

.117 

1.067 

.105 

29.2a 

.240 

1.500 

.150 

1.493 

.149 

2.356 

.235 

1.850 

.185 

1.750 

.176 

1.950 

.190 

2.250 

.225 

1.220 

.122 

1.666 

.168 

1.629 

.162 

1.477 

.14/ 

Bookkeepers    I  10       |  1  I     2.63  |  $2,00  1  $1,967  |  $2,000 

Foremen    |  9.96  |  28  |  73.69  1  81.85  j  8.521      2.923 

Salesmen    I  10       I  1  I      2.63  [  3.00  1  2.952      3.000 

Shippers     f  10       f  8|  21.05  14.80  [  14.660  |    1.850 


Total    and    average.. |      9.97  |         38  |  100.00  |    $101.65  j    100.000  ]  $2,675  |  $0,267 


j    100.000  ]  ; 


$0,200 
.298 
.300 
.231 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or 
classified  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Ea&ki&gj. 

A  \ 'ft It  AG  1 

PftB  DAT 

No,    Pebaovs  Emp 

No.  of  Persona, 

Per 
cent. 

*M'7 

ut  Month. 

ClasaUkaLitttit 

Male, 

Fe- 
male, 

14 

Ttital 

Male. 

male. 
*.«70 

Total 

Month. 

.1  an  ,. 

No. 

g*. 

Coder *Ti  00... 

121 

1.  ■_■:.-, 

96.  fig 

|  5  00  but  under   6  00. 

in 

2 

71 

1.55 

M 

85 

I'.-h 

itm 

09  H 

r.  00  but  under   7  uu    , 

1<* 

...... 

I1« 

A.Ki 

1  om 

l  '"1 

,  Mar. 

1.413 

J 

7  00 but  under   g  Oil,., 

&$ 

;i*H 

■      1 

r , . 

l  2411 

April. 

lill« 

K  00  but  under    lJ  0Qt  +  > 

173 

m 

10  Hi 

1    *M 

1  ;o,j 

M  i>  . 

1  870 

9  00  but  acdur  10  00,., 

u  us 

v.-,: 

30  ih 

1,513 

[  :>\:, 

■'une  , 

3,877   -v--.M 

lOOObat  uudertl*  <m>, 

7-4 

\u 

l«.  ft  J 

1.143 

1    ,    .,     1    r 

l  745 

July 

S.Mi    HI  ;.' 

n  oobuttiiiijiT  i 

*3l 

V*  71 

•  its 

_'    I!."       iMU 

a.wi  7+77 

15  OObnt  iiixtar'J"  Oft 

T4S 

742    Id  '-■ 

A?pt  . 

2,741    m  30 

30  OOaudover 

2£\ 

1    M 

3,52 

.... 

■&J* 

Oct. 

Mo*  .. 

1     >  is 
S.ffil    00  U< 

Total      .  - 

i,«S7 

10 

i  .iWt  Id 

FJ  m 

1  m 

f  1  m 

AM-., 

■'  ^i|     tlti    1 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


ARTISANS'  TOOLS-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportidn  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  pW  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
oent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Cutter    ]  8      1  1 

Engineer    |  10       |  1 

Pile  cutter   |  10       |  1 

Forger     I  10       I  l 

Grinders     I  8.66  1  9 

Helpers    I  10  3 

Machine  hands   |  10       ]  47 

Machinist     |  10       |  1 

Polishers   |  10       |  2 

Steelsmlths    9.50  |  2 

Temperer    10       i  1 


Total   and    average.. 


i.78  ! 


1.45 

1.45 

1.46 'I 

1.45 
13.04 

4.86 
68.11 

1.45 

2.90  | 

2.90  | 

1.45  I 


$1.66 
1.75  | 
1.50  I 
3.25  I 

22.30 
5.25 

81.50 
2.50  | 
4.76  | 
2.50  | 
2.50  I 


1.282 
1.352  | 
1.159  J 
2.610  I 

17.225  I 
4.056 

62.954 
1.931  | 
3.670 
1.931  | 
1.931  I 


$1.66 
1.76 
1.60 
3.26 
2.477 
1.750 
1.738 
2.500 
2.376 
1.260 
2.600 


100.00  I    $129.46 


100.00 


$0.2.7 
.176 
.160 
.326 
.286 
.175 
.173 
.250 
.237 
.181 
.260 


$1.^76 


$0,191 


Salesmen 


2  |  100.00  |       $4.16  |      100.00  |  |2.08    |  $0,260 


Table  B— Showing  nnmber  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for 
all  establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail  or 
classified  weekly  earnings. 


CLASSIFICATION  OW  WBKKLT   EAttNIKOfl. 

AVfcHAGB    WaG&A 

No.  Persons  Ehf. 

No*  of  Parsons, 

Per 

cent. 

Peb  Dat. 

*r  Mr.Mii. 

Classification. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Mala. 

h. 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

99 

99 
99 
9ft 
99 
90 
100 
100 
99 
99 
9fi 

09 

Ran 

Under  g.1  W*  . 
|  5  DO  but  under   *TQ0 
0  00  but  under    7  00 

7  00  taut  under  tt  00.. 

8  00  but  under   9  00 . . 

9  00  hut  under  10  00 
10  00  bnt  under  12  00,. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  DO  but  under  20  00  , 
■*0  00  and  over 

8 
I 

tt 
*r 

8 
7 
12 

22 
2 

MK1 

8 
1 
8 

g 

10 
8 
7 

42 
22 

ioa 

7  77 

.97 

5.88 

1  91 
9,71 

2  91 
6.80 

u>  > 

ZLM 

I.M 

UK)    IMI 

175 
.90 
1.00 
I M 
1,35 
1.58 
LIE 
2.048 
2.80 
3  50 

|.  75 

90 

1.00 

1,35 

1.85 
1.58 
1.75 
■1  148 
2.80 

Jan.,. 
Fob  .. 
Mar... 
April,. 
May  .. 
June.. 
July.. 
An*  .. 
Sept  . 
Oct... 
No*.. 
Dec,., 

Ave 

99  00 

i*i  r».i 

99  mi 

98.00 
»,0O 

W  IM 

100  00 
100.00 

woo 

99  09 

97,00 

Total .......■- 

•LS8I 

«  881 

99 

99.00 
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BEEP  AND   PORK   PACKING-11  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Boys    

Box  makers  

Butchers    

Carpenters    

Cooks    

Electrician    

Engineers    

Fishermen    

Firemen   

Gut   Cleaners    

Killers    

Killers'    helpers    

Laborers    

Machinists    

Net   winders   

Packers   

Sausage  makers    

Sausage  makers'   helpers. 

Teamsters    

Watchmen    , 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Persons. 


I- 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11.77 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Per 

cent. 


58 
10 
262 

5 
16 

1 
19 
16 
15 

4 
27 

5 
759 

6 

8 

2 
122 

&  ! 

9 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


4.14 

.72 
18.72 

.36 
1.14 

.07 
1.36 
1.14 
1.07 

.29 
1.93 

.36 
54.21 

.43 

.57 

.14 
8.71 

.21 
3.79  | 

.64  | 


160.92 

22.50 

537.00 

9.05 

32.56 

2.15 

59.00 

26.56 

31.94 

6.80 

77.50 

8.30 

,276.21 

14.70 

'16.0i 

3.66 

221.59 

4.50 

99.76 

19.32 


-I- 


Total    and    average.!    10.01  |    1,400  |  100.00  |$2,530. 


-I- 


2.407 

.889 
21.221 

.358 
1.287 

.085 
2.332 
1.050 
1.263 

.269 
3.063 

.328 
50.443 

.581 

.633 

.145 
8.759 

.178  | 
3.944  | 

.764  | 
-I- 


Per 

Per 

day. 

hour. 

$1.C5     fO.106 

2.26 

.225 

2.C49 

.204 

1.81 

.181 

2.035 

.2  3 

2.15 

.215 

3.105 

.310 

1.66 

.166 

2.29 

.229 

1.70 

.170 

2.87 

.28"* 

1.66 

.166 

1.681 

.168 

2.45 

.245 

2.00 

.20) 

1.83 

.183 

1.816  i 

.181 

1.50 

.150 

1.882  | 

.188 

2.146 

.183 

100.00  ]     $1.80  |  10.179 


Boat   captains    ... 
Cashiers,   female 

Foremen    , 

Salesmen    


,.|  10 

..  10 

..|  10 

.|  10 

I- 


28.57  I 
14.28  [ 
33.34  | 
23.81  | 

-I- 


$23.64 
3.66 
26.70 
1%00  | 


36.937  I 

5.719 

41.719  I 

15.625  I 


13.94 
1.22 

3.814 
2.00 


10.394 
.122 
.381 
.200 


Total    and 

average.]    10       | 

21  |  10.00  | 

164.00  | 

100.00  |    3.047  | 

.304 

Male     

|    10       : 

18  |    86.71 
3  |    14.29 

60.34 
3.66 

94.281  |    3.352 
5.719  |    1.22 

.335 

Female    

|    10       | 

.12! 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the 
total  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for 
all  establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or 
classified  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Eibninos. 


Clasblfleation . 


I  5  00  but 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
10  00  but 
12  00  but 
15  00  but 
20  00  and 


Under  $5  00 
under  6  00 
under  7  00. 
under  8  00. 
under  9  00. 
nnder 10  00 
under  12  00 
under  15  00. 
under  20  00. 

over 


No.  of  Person*. 


Male. 


28 
29 
14 
10.) 
5 '4 
2'1 
110 
18 


Fe- 
male 


Total    i  1,418. 


Total 


28 
29 
14 

4or>i 

564 
242 
110 

18 

1,421 


Per 

cent 


$.77 

1.97 

2.04 

.99 

28.50 

39.69 

17  03 

7.74 

1.27 


A veba or  Wages 
Pbb  Day. 


Male. 


$.741 

1.00 
1.25 

1  361 
1.396 
1.767 
2.063 

2  638 
3.898 


Fe- 
male 


$.83 


Total 


$.742 


100.00.11.827 


2.00 


1.00 
..  1.25 
.J  1.361 
1.586 
1.767i 
2.063, 
2.638 
3.8981 


$1.22  $1825 


No.  Prxsons  Emp. 
bt  Month  . 


Month. 


Jan.  , 
Feb  . 
Mar  . 
April. 
Mhv  . 
June. 
July. 
Auff  . 
Sept., 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  . 

Ave. . 


No. 


Ran 

ge. 

72.88 
60.72 
49.79 
49.46 
51.30 
75.82 
83  40 
72.20 
83.74 
74.66. 


1,067 

889 

729 

724 

751 
1,110 
1,221 
1,157 
1,226 
1,093 

1.416   96.72 
1,464  100.00 

1,071    73.15 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


BLANK  BOOKS  AND  BINDING-11  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

ceut. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Apprentices   |  9 

Book   binders    |  9. 

Book    binders,    female |  9 

Bk.  fold.  &  sew'r,  female)  9. 

Envelope  makers  I  9 

Envelope  makers,    female)  9 

Feeders,    female    |  9 

Helpers,    female  ' |  9 

Holders,  female  9 

Machine  tenders,   female.  10 

Machinists  10 

Paper  cutter   10 

Porter   10 

Huler    9 


25 


.83 


1.37  | 
30.82  I 
42.47  I 
2.74  | 
1.37  I 
4.80  ! 
1.37  | 
2.06  | 
2.06 
3.42 
5.48 


.68 


_i_ 


$0.93  | 

82.47  | 

42.85  I 

3.35 

5.16 

6.20 

1.33 

1.56 

3.09 

4.20 

20.95 

1.75 

1.75 

.75 


Total    and    average.. |      9.16  |       146  |  100.00 

Male     |      9.25  1         60  I    41.10  1 

Female     l      9.<9  |         86  (    58.90 


$176.34  | 

113.76  I 

62.58 


.527  | 
46.768  ] 
24.300  | 
1.900 
2.926 
3.516 
.754 
.884 
1.752 
2.382 
11.882 
.992 
.992 
.425 


.465  ] 
1.830  | 

.691  I 

.837 
2.580 

.885 

.665 

.520 
1.030 

.840 
2.619 
1.750 
1.750 

.750 


$0,049 
.202 
.076 
.000 


.073 
.053 
.114 
.084 
.261 
.175 
.175 
'.083 


100.000  I  $1,208  |  $0,131 
64.568  )  1.896  I  .205 
35.432  |   .728    .080 


Office  boy   |    10 

Shipping    clerks    |     9 


1  |    25.00  | 
3  |    75.00  | 


$0.50 
4.97  | 


9.141  |  $0,500  |  $0,050 
90.859  |    1.657  |      .184 


Total  and  average  ..I      9.25  |  4  |  100.00  |       $5.47 1    100.000  |  $1,367  |  $0,147 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wnges  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


CLABSTFrCATION  OF  WEEKLY  EaBNIKGP. 


Classification. 


$  5  01  but 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
-  10  00  but 

12  00  but 
15  00  but 
20  00  ami 

Total 


Under  to  00. 
under  6  00. 
undor  7  00. 
under  8  00. 
under  9  00 
u'ider  10  00 
under  12  00 
under  15  00 
under  20  00 


No.  of  Persons. 
Male 


Fe- 


male. 


30 
3 
10 
15 
12 
15' 
28 
33 
25 
1 

172 


169 
26 
14 
10 


rot  a  I 


199 

29 
24 


Per 
cenf. 


9 

14 

4 

19 

4 

32 

1 

34 

25 

1 

230 

402 

49  50 
7.21 
5.97 
6.22 
3.4S 
4.73 
7.96 
8.46 


100.00 


Averaor  Wa'ie 
Fee  Day. 


Fe- 


.910 
1.020  1 
1.303  1 
1.405,  1 
1.512[  1 
1  816!  1 
2.128  2 
2.790,.. 
3.500  .. 


$i.«e:- 


$.728 


$1 


.624 
.913 
.033 
.261i 
.405; 
512 
.816 
.135' 
.790 
.500 

2H1 


No.  Persons  Emp. 
bt  Month. 


Month 


.fan. . 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

April. 

May  . 

.Tune 

July.. 

Aujr.. 

Sept 

Oct.. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Ave. . 


No. 


R»n 
re. 


878  97.61 
359'  9253 
359  92.53 
363  93.56 
347  89.43 
54$ 
348 
346 
362 
388 


387 


89.20 
9«.  30 
100.00 
99.48 
99.74 


364  93.81 
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BOXES,   PACKING-26  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Table  A— Showing  by  oeeupaMon,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation  . 


Aver- 
age 
hoars 

aay 


Persons. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per    |    Total 
cent,     per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 

hour. 


Basket   makers    

Box  packers,  female 

Boys    

Box  rippers  

Carpenters  

Cross  cutters    

Engineers    

Fliers    

Firemen   

Graders    

Helpers    

Helpers,    female    

Laborers    

Machinists    

Machine  tenders  

Machine  tenders'  helpers. 

Millmen   

Millwrights  

Nailers 


Nailers,  females 

Planers  

Pressmen   

Sawyers   

Teamsters    

Watchmen   

Yardmen    


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10.22 
10 

11.20 
10  | 
10  i 
10        I 

9.99 
10 

9.9) 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 


12 

|      1.09 

1      $27.00 

j       1.877 

52.26 

55 

6.01 

41.25 

2.867 

.75 

76 

6.93 

62.40 

4.333 

.821 

3 

.27 

6.50 

.383 

1.833 

82 

7.48 

151.10 

10.5  6 

1.842 

12 

1.09 

17.25 

1.200 

1.437 

9 

.82 

19.50 

1.355 

2.166 

11 

1.00 

26.75 

1.860 

2.432 

Total     I    10.00 


1  I 
132  j 

5  I 
434 
32 
41 

4 
26 

2 

16 
24 

6 

1 

63 
18 

3  j 
25  l 


.46  | 

.09  | 
12.03  | 

.46  | 
39.56 
2.92 
3.74 

.36 
2.S7 

.18 
1.46 
2.20 

.46 

.1© 
5.76 
1.64 

.27 
2.28 


8.45 

1.75  | 
121.40  I 

3.25  | 
527.85 
63.00 
66.63 

5.40 
34.25 

4.75 
28.50 
18.00 

8.30 

3.75 
119.16 
30.20 

5.50 
S7.50 


.51S 

.122  f 
8.440  | 

.226  | 
36.697  I 
4.379 
4.633 

.375 
2.3S2 

.330 
1.982 
1.251 

.577 

.260 
8.284 
2.170 

.382 
2.607 


1 

1.75  [ 

.919  | 
65  | 
1.216 
1.969 
1.625 

1.35 

1.317 

2.375 

1.781 

.75 

1.66 

3.75 
1.^97 
1.678 
1.833 
1.50 


1/97  I  100.00    11,438.38  |    100.000     $1,311  |  $0,131 


Male   ... 
Female 


,.|    10 


-I- 


|    1,013  [    92.35  111.375.88  | 
|         84  |      T.65  |        62.C0  | 


-I- 


$J.225 
.075 
.082 
.183 
.184 
.143 
.211 
.243 
.150 
.175 
.091 
.065 
.121 
.196 
.164 
.135 
.131 
.237 
.178 
.07b 
.166 
.375 
.189 
.167 
.166 
.150 


95.65  7  $1.35S  '  $0,136 
4.35  |      .744  |      .074 


Foremen 
Shippers 


10 

n 


I- 


18  I     81.82  |      $47.c5  I 
4  |     18.18  |         7.75  I 

1 1 1- 


85.93  |  $2.63  I  $0,263 
14.07  I  1.937  ]   .193 

-f- 


Total  and  average.. |  10       |        22  |  10 '.00  |     $55.10  |     100.00  '  $2,504  |  $1,250 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  wceklv  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wrnge  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  class- 
ified weekly  earning*. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


Under  $  5  00 

$5  00  but  under     6  00 

6  00  but  under     7  00. 

7  00  but  under    8  00 

8  00  hut  under    9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00. 
10  00  but  under  12  00. 
12  00  but  und«r  15  00 
15  00  but  under  20  00. 
20  00  and  over 


Total. 


No.  of  Person  j». 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

247 

84 

39 

108 

HO  .... 

llf 

254 

148 

110 

Total 


331 
39 
108 
110 
110 
2H 
148 
110 


1,186 


84    1 

I 


270 


Average  Wages,  No  Persons  Em p 
per  Day.  by  Month. 


1,426   93.75 
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BOXES,  PAPER  AND  C1GAR-13  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 

PSSSONS. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Box    makers    

9.12 
9.38 

10 

10 

10 

1  io 

10 

9.92 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1*) 

I  io 

10 

1  io 

12 

1 

i   \ 

i 

103 

19 

15 

7 

50 

6 

2 

2 

1 

11 
1 
82 
2 
1 
1           8 

\ 

1         50 

1 

9.97 

36.67 

.14 

2.53 

.14 

|        .28 

.14 

14.47 

2.67 

2.11 

.98 

7.02 

.84 

.28 

.28 

.14 

1.55 

.14 

11.52 

.28 

.14 

|      1.13 

1      7.02 
.14 

191.37 

190.16 

1.12 

22.69 

2.25 

|         4.17 

.67 

114.72 

13.68 

25.00 

17.50 

98.09 

3.00 

3.50 

1.34 

2.00 

11.91 

1.33 

74.30 

2.00 

1.25 

I       11.17 

3.00 

2.58 

|        41.02 

1.30 

12.329 

25.659 

.151 

3.062 

303 

$1,286 
.749 
1.12 
1.26 
2.25 

$0,141 

Box   makers,    female    .... 
Carpenters    

.079 
.112 

Outtermen     

.126 

Ender     

.226 

Engineers     

I         '.563 

1    2.086 

|      .206 

Glue   worker,    female 

Helpers    

.090 

15.479 

1.846 

3.373 

•     2.361 

13.235 

.405 

.472 

.181 

.270 

1.607 

.180 

10.025 

.270 

.169 

.67 
1.113 

.72 
1.666 
2.50 
1.961 

.50 
1.75 

.67 
2.00 
1.08 
1.33 

.906 
1.00 
1.25 

.067 
.112 

Helpers,   female   

.072 

Laborers     

.166 

Machinists     

.261 

Machine   tenders    

.196 

Machine   girls    

.050 

Nailers    

.175 

Nailers,  female   

.067 

Pattern   maker    

.200 

Painters    

.106 

Painter,    female    

.133 

Piece  workers,   female   .. 

Press   feeders,    female 

Sander     

.090 
.100 
.126 

Sawyers   

|        1.507 

1    1.296 

1      .129 

Scorer    

.405  1    3.00    1      .900 

Teamsters    

Trimirers.   female   

Watchman      

.848       1.29    1      .143 

|       5.536  |        .82  |      .082 

175  1    1.30            I*** 

1 

1  to. 106 

Total     

I      9.81 ' 

|       712 

|  100.00 

|      $741.12 

!  1 00. 000  1  $1,041 

|               | 

Male    

Female     

9.76 
9.62 

•     295 
417 

41.43 
58.57 
I    22.22 
66.67 
11.11 

$427.30 

$313.82 

|        $2.00 

16.00 

1.17 

57.656  |  $1,448  I  $0,148 
42.344  |      .752  |      .07* 

Forewomen    

1   io 

9.66 

1  io 

1           2 
6 

1 

|      10.433  |  $1.00    |  $0,100 

Foremen    

83.464  |    2.666  |      .275 

Office   girl    

j 

6.103  1    1.17    1      .117 

!              I 

Totnl     1 

9.77 

9 

10\00 

$19.17 

100.(000  |  $2.13    |  $0,218 

1 

Mnl«    

9.66 
10 

6 
3 

1    66.67 
33.33 

$16.00 
3.17 

83.464  1  £2.666  1  20.276 

Female     

16.536 

1.057 

.106 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  nnmber  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wbbklt  Earnings 

average  waob8 
Per  Dat. 

No.  P» 

BT 

EtSONS    BMP. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

Month. 

Classiflcatian. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

248 

Total 
339 

Male 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Han 

ge 

Under  $5  00.. 

91 

1 
13.45 

1.689$    635 

$.648 

Jan  .. 

663 

84.57 

$  5  00  but  under   6  00 

3 

58 

61 

7.82 

.90  1     .894 

.894 

Feb    . 

672 

85.71 

6  00  but  under   7  00 

34 

109 

143 

18.33 

1.008    1.001    1.003 

Mar.. 

699 

89.16 

7  00  but  under   8  00  . 

53 

12 

65 

8.33 

1.254,  1.25 

1.252 

April . 
Mar.  . 

724 

92.35 

8  00  bnt  under   9  00  . 

6 

6 

.77, 

1.34  1 ... 

1.34 

727 

92.73 

9  00  but  under  10  00 

57 

3 

60     7.69 

1.556    1.50 

1.553 

June.. 

749 

95  53 

10  00  but  und*rl2  CO .. 

25 

1 

26     3.33 

1.743 

1.75 

1.744 

July 

762 

97.19 

12  00  but  under  15  00  . 

58 

58 

7.44 

2.083 

2.083 

Auflr... 

773 

98.58 

15  00  but  under  30  00 

20 

20 

2.57 

2.579 

2.579 

Sept.. 

780 

99.49 

20  00  and  over 

2 

2 

.26 

3.50 

3.50 

Oct    . 

Nov. 

784 
771 

100.00 
98.31 

Total.. 

349 

431 

780 

100.00 

$1,472 

$.754 

$1,054 

Dec  .. 
Av.... 

749 

95.53 

738 

94  13 
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BOILERS  AND  TANKS-18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Sfiowing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day.  number  and 
proportion  of  persous  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
unci  average  wage 8  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting)  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver-  ' 
age     I 

hours  | 
per 
day. 


Persons. 


,  Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Average. 


Per        Total 
cent,     per  day. 


Per  cent.' 


,    Por 
|    day. 


Per. 
hour 


Apprentices    

Blacksmiths     

Blacksmiths,  helpers  ... 

Boiler   makers    

Boiler  makers,  helpers 

Carpenters     

Engineers     

Furnace  tenders  

Handy  men    

Helpers    

Iron   workers    

Laborers   

Machinists    

Moulders    

Moulders,   helpers   

Pattern   makers   

Picklers  

Plumbers    

Pressmen    

Rivet  heaters  

Steam  fitters  

Teamsters    

Tinners    

Watchmen    


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.88 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10. 
10 
10 


16  I 

4  I 
2 

129 

148 

1 

3 

1 

10 

30  f 

1  I 

42 

18 

9 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Total 


9.99 


438 


3.66 

.91 

.46 

29.46 

33.69 

.23 

.69 

.23 

2.29 

6.S5 

.23 

9.59 

4.11 

2.06 

1.16 

.23 

.23 

.46 

.69 

.92 

46 

.46 

.23 


110.05 

9.0) 

3.00 

295.70 

232.70 

1.70 

6.35 

2.10 

17.56 

45.25 

4.00 

73.20 

41.75 

21.75 

7.70 

2.50 

2.00 

4.00 

6.75 

4JK 

4.00 

3.15 

2.35 

5.20 


100.00  I    $805.70 


1.247  | 

1.117  | 

.373  : 

36.61*7  ! 

28.87!) 

.212 

.789 

.261 

2.173 

5.616 

.497 

9.085 

5.182 

2.699 

.966 

.311 

.249 

.497 

.838 

.497 

.497 

.890 

.292 

.646 


100.000 


$0,628 
2.25 
1.50 
2.501 
1.572 
1.7i> 
2.117 
2.10 
1.75 
1.508 
4.0D 
1.743 
2.32 
2.416 
1.54 
2.50 
2.^0 
2.00 
2.25 
1.00 
2.00 
1.575 
2.35 
1.733 


$1,839 


$0,062 
.226 
.150 
.250 
.157 
.170 
.211 
.210 
.175 
.150 
.400 
.174 
.232 
.244 
.154 
.250 
.200 
.200 
.225 
.100 
.200 
.157 
.235 
.173 


$0,184 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  nil 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  class- 
ified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op  W'rekly  Earnings. 

VVEBAGE    WaOEP 

No.  Persona 

Em*. 
9. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per  | 
cent.  | 

1 

Per  Day. 

bt  Monti 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 

«e. 

Under  *5  00.. 
$5  00  but  under    6  00.. 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under    8  00.. 

8  00  but  under    9  00.. 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00 
12  00  but  under  15  00  . 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  oyer 

19 
4 

21 
24 
33 
201 
170 
158 
133 
4 

767 

-"- 

19 
4 

21 

24 

33 

201 

170 

158 

133 

4 

767 

2.48 

.53 

2.74 

3.13 

4.31 

26.20 

22  16 

20.59 

17.33 

.53 

100.00 

$.561 
.850 
1.000 
1.250 
1.400 
1.525 
1.773 
2.084 
2.755 
3.825 

$1,839 

:11... 

$.561 
.850 
1.000 
1.250 
1.400 
1.525 
1.773| 
2.084 
2.755 
3.825 

$1.8T9 

Jan . . . 
Feb  .. 
Mar 
April- 
May.. 
June .. 
July.. 
Aug 
Sept . . 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 

636 
614 
610 
586 
565 
573 
554 
567 
583 
577 
529 
522 

100.00 
96.54 
95.91 
92.14 
J-8.84 
90.09 
87.11 
89.15 
91.67 
90  72 

Total 

83.18 
82  08 

Ave... 

576 

90.57 

15 
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BOOTS  AND  SHOES-23  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  cl asses,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wage*  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Pbbsoits. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Waqbs. 


Total 
per  day 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per        Per 
day.      hoar. 


Beatersout    

Cutters    

Engineers    

Finishers    

Finishers,  helpers  

Finishers,   female   

Fitters   

Fitters,   female   

Hand  workers  

Heelers    

Laborers     

Lasters    

Machine   workers,  female 

Machine  hands   

Machine  operators   .... 
Mach.    operators',    female 
Mach.    operators,    helpers 

Female  

Packers   

Packers,  female  

Polishers    

Shoemakers    

Shoemakers,   female   .. 

Shoe   workers    

Shoe  workers,  female 

Staker    

Stitchers    

Stitchers,    female    

Sweepers    

Sweepers,   female   

Fable  girls   

Watchmen   


10 
9.60 

10 
9.78 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
9.64 
9.88 

10 

10 
9.72 
9.70 
9.30 
9.38 

10 
9.50 
9.60 
9.23 
9 

10 

10 

10 
9.08 
9.36 

10 

10 

10 

12 


Total 


9.83 


1 
24 
51 

1 

2 
12 

1 


.09 

2.14 

.06 

.62 

.18 

.62 

.18 

.16 

6.63 

.53 

1.25 

2.67 

2.42 

2.85 

1.61 

1.78 

3.21 

2.76 

.18 

.27 

.27 

6.68 

.09 

28.97 

26.49 

.08 

2.14 

4.55 

.09 

.18 

1.07 

.08 


$1.06 

60.75 

2.C0 

11.35 

3.00 

3.99 

3.67 

11.56 

113.56 

7.53 

16.68 

60.07 

83.60 

64.C0 

29.10 

19.33 

27.14 

22.84 

4.26 

1.06 

.  $.75 

162.24 

3.50 

520.21 

267.26 

1.50 

30.76 

49.89 

.75 

2.00 

7.20 

1.75 


.069 

3.302 

.130 

.732 

.196 

.260 

.239 

.752 

7.388 

.490 

1.085 

3.907 

2.180 

4.163 

1.893 

1.258 

1.766 

1.485 

.277 

.068 

.245 

10.554 

.228 

33.841 

17.385 

.096 

2.001 

3.246 

.049 

.130 

.469 

.114 


$1,060 
2.116 
2.000 
1.621 
1.60O 

.P70 
1.835 

.889 
1.831 
1.256 
1.184 
2.002 
1.240 
2.000 
1.611 

.965 

.754 

.197 
2.126 

.360 
1.250 
2.107 
3.600 
1.600 

.934 
1.600 
1.2ft 

.978 

.750 
1.000 

.6C0 
1.750 


1,122 


1CO.0O 


$1,537.22 


100.000 


$1.37 


Male    .. 
Female 


9.82 
9.84 


453 


59.63 
40.37 


$1,109.70 
427.52 


72.19 
27.81 


$1,659 
.931 


$0,106 
.222 
.200 
.166 
.160 
.057 
.183 
.088 
.183 
.125 
.122 
.203 
.124 
.200 
.165 
.099 
.061 
.076 
.212 
.036 
.131 


.160 
.093 
.150 
.141 
.104 
.075 
.100 
.060 
.146 


$0,139 


$0,168 
.094 


Foremen     , 

Forewomen-    . . . 
Shipping  clerk 
Shipping  clerk, 


female. . 


Total 


r- 


9.93 
9.87 
9.83 
9.87 


36.36  |  $22.00 

18.18  |  5.41 

27.28  I  7.70 

18.18  |  6.82 


Male    .. 
Female 


!- 


-I- 


9.87 


-I- 


!      9.88  |         22  J  100.CO  |      $41.93 


14  f    63.53  f      $29.70 
8  |    36.36  I       12.23 


52.47 
12.90 
18.36 
16.27 


100.00 


70.83 
29.17 


$2,750 
1.352 
1.283 
1.705 


$1,906 


$2,121 
1.528 


$0,276 
.186 
.131 
.172 


$0,198 


$0,214 
.154 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting,  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  class- 
ified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Webkly  Earnings. 

AVBRAOU  Waobs 

No.  Persons 

BMP. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

23.38 
5,98 

13.70 
9.69 
4.80 
7.71 

11.91 

12  01 
9  59 
1.23 

Pre   Day. 

bt  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

$.703 
916 
1.014 
1.241 
1.376 
1,514 
1.698 
2.033 
2.692 
3.500 

Month 

No. 

Ban 
fire. 

Under  $  5  00  . 
$5  00  but  under     6  00.. 

6  00  but  under     7  00.. 

7  00  but  under     8  00.. 

8  00  but  under     9  0U.. 

9  00  but  under   10  00.. 
10  00  but  under   12  00.. 
12  00  but  under   15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00. 
30  00  and  over 

189 
44 
94 
103 
64 
125 
216 
225 
191 
24 

284 
77 
183 

as 

33 
31 
25 
18 
3 
1 

473 
121 
277 
196 

97 
156 
241 
243 
194 

25 

$.729 
.898 
1.034 
1.240 
1  376 
1.516 
1.696 
2.039 
2.692 
3.500 

$1,678 

$6.92 

.926 

1.006 

1.243 

"i'soo 

1.752 
2.062 

3!  500 

Jan.. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 
April . 
May  . 
June . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept  . 
Oct  .. 
Nov  .. 

2,0,'fli 
2,i 

2..HT 

i,m 

1,857 
1,643 
2,024 

i,m 

I,"'*: 
1,1*2 

•.',   31 

n  70 

S8.27 
l»y  37 
A2.26 
1ft  72 

Lft   i.M 

$.942*1  380 

2,111-    cw  y2 

2,<WlilLl 

Total....- 

1.27a 

748 

2,023  inn  on 

Ave . . . 

1,990 

95.63 

BRASS   AND   COPPER  GOODS— 13   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver-  I, 
age    I 
hours 
per 
day. 


Pbrsons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Waobs. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per        Per 
day.      hour. 


Apprentices      

Assemblers   

Blacksmiths     

Brass  finishers  

Brass  machine  hands 

Buflrers    

Carpenters    

Coppersmiths    

Core  makers   

Core  makers,  female 

Cupola   tenders   

Engineers    

Firemen    

Furnace  tenders  

Grinders    

Helpers     

Helpers,   female   

Laborers     

Lath  hands   

Locksmiths    

Machinists    # 

Machine  tenders   

Melters    

Moulders    

Nickel  platers   

Oven  tenders 

Pattern  makers   

Pol.lshers    

Watchmen    


10 

9 
10 

9.66 
10 

9.41 
10 

8.88 

9.68 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.87 
10 

9.88 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.89 
10 
10 
10 

9.68 
U.J6 


3.179 
1.300 
1.878 
5.202 
8.092 
3.468  I 

.723 
1.300 
2.745 
5.202 

.144 


$18.85 

18.00 

32.67 

72.48 

96.35 

49.93 

9.50 

26.80 

25.05 

26.37 

2.42 

5.67 


1.451 
1.386 
2.515 
5.581 
7.419 
3.844 
.731 
2.063 
1.929 
2.031 
.186 
.436 


$0,857 
2.00> 
2.513 
2.013 
1.720 
2.080 
1.900 
2.987 
1.318 
.732 
2.420 
2.835 


1       1 

.144 

1.70 

.131 

1.700 

1           3 

.434 

7.25 

.558 

2.416 

1           3 

.434 

4.00 

.308 

1.333 

78 

11.281 

72.39 

5.574 

.928 

7 

1.011 

5.60 

.431 

.800 

90 

13.005 

145.39 

n.950 

1.615 

21 

3.034 

31.60 

2.435 

1.500 

4 

.578 

8.85 

.692 

2.212 

56 

8.902 

147.94 

11.391 

2.641 

30 

4.335 

40.20 

3.095 

1.340 

1 

.144 

2.50 

.192 

2.500 

80 

11.560 

216.68 

16.684 

2.708 

\     \ 

.289 

4.50 

.252 

2.260 

|      .289 

|         3.25 

|         .160 

I    1.626 

26 

3.7B7 

61.91 

4.677 

2.381 

17 

2.467 

43.42 

3.263 

2.664 

4 

.678 

6.64 

|         .414 

1.686 

$0,085 
.222 
.25)1 
.208 
.172 
.210 
.190 
.336 
.136 
.073 
.242 
.283 
.170 
.241 
.133 
.094 
.080 
.163 
.166 
.221 
.264 
.134 
.250 
.273 
.225 
.162 
.238 
.266 
.146 
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BRASS  AND  COPPER  GOODS— 13  ESTABLISHMENTS— Continued. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hour  8 

Ser 
ay. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wages  . 


Total 
per day. 


Percent. 


Average. 


Per 

day. 


Per 
hour. 


Wire   {Ira  w era    

Wire  sewers,  female  ... 
Wire   weavers   

Total   and   average 

Male    

Female    

Bookkeeper,    female    

Foremen    

Shipping  clerks   

Time  keeper   

Total   and  average. 

Male    

Female 


10 
10 
10 


.434 
1.900 
3.332 


4.60 
6.57 
99.50 


.262 

.417 

7.563 


1.600 

.730 

4.326 


9.84 
10 


640 
52 


92.48 
7.52 


$1,269.74 
38.64 


97.03     $1,968 
2.97         .743 


.160 
.073 
.432 


9.85  |        692  |  100.00' |tt,298.28 '|      100.00  |  $1,876  |  $0,190 


$0,200 
.074 


8       1           11  16.667  1        $1.00  1       7.364  1  $1,000  1  $0,125 
10                  2     33.333            5.83         42.930       2.915         .291 
10       |           2  |  33.333  |         4.25  1      31.296  1    2.125  1      .212 

10       |           1  |  16.667  |         2.50 

18.410 

2.500 

.260 

9.66 

1 

6  |100.000 

$13.58 

100.00:) 

$2,163 

$0,223 

10       ' 
8 

5  1    83.33 
1  |    16.67 

$12.68 
1.00 

92.64 
7.36 

$2,516 
1.003 

$0,251 
.125 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments,  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Webkly  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 

No.  Pei 

BY 

ISONB 

Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

Pbb  Day. 

■ 

Month. 

Classification . 

Male. 

66 
13 
28 
20 
14 
158 
64 
155 
158 
36 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

i 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 

KB. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under   6  00.. 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  but  under   8  00.. 

8  00  but  under   9  00.. 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
\2  00  but  under  15  00.. 
Jt  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

31 
13 

9 

;;;;;; 

97 
26 
37 
20 
14 
158 
64 
155 
138 
96 

12.678 
3.398 
4.836 
2  614 
1.830 

20.654 
8.365 

20.269 

20.654 
4.702 

$.676 
.887 
1.021 
1  247 
1.362 
1.561 
■  1.782 
2.171 
2.777 
4.152 

$  6C5 

.876 
1.042 

1 
$.653 
.882 
1.026 
1.247 
1.862 
1.561 
1.782 
2.171 
2.777 
4.152 

Jan  .. 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
April- 
May  .. 
Jui«e  . 
July  . 
Auk  . 
S  pt.. 
Oct.  . 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

Ave... 

733 
728 
749 
752 
755 
745 
710 
730 
697 
661 
647 
621 

97.09 
96.42 
99  21 
99  60 
100.00 
98.68 
94.04 
96.70 
92.32 
87.68 

| 

85.70 
82.25 

Total 

712 

53 

765  100.00 

$1,972 

$.746  $1,879 

l  i 

656 

87.02 

MANUFACTURING   RETURNS,    1903. 
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BREWERIES-57  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  totul  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Barnmen     

Blacksmiths   

Boiler  men   

Bottlers    

Bottlers,  female  

Box    makers    

Box  packers    

Brewers    

Canvass   men    

Car  packers  

Carpenters    

Cellar    men    

Coopers     

Corkers    

Electricians    

Elevator  men   

Engineers    

Firemen  

Harness  makers  

Helpers    

Helpers,    female    

Keg  washers  

Kettlemen     

Label  girls   

Laborers  

Machine    boys    

Malsters    

Masons     

Millwrights     

Machinists     

Oilers    

Painters    

Peddlers    

Steaniflttera     

Teamsters     , 

Tinners    

Wagon    makers    

Wagon   helpers    

Washerhouse,    male    . . 
Washerhouse,    female 

Watchmen     

Weighers    


Aver- 

hours 

day. 


Total   and   average. 


Male    .. 
Female 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


9.19 
10 
9.53 
9.59 
8 
8 
8 

9.04 
8 
8 

8.09 
8.32 
8.01 
8 
8 
8 

9.21 
9.3? 
8 
8.71 


8.06 

8 

9.89  | 

8 

9.78 

8 

8 

8.54 

8 

8.09 

9.12 

8 

9.54 

8 

8 

8 
10 

8 

9.64 
10 


8.51 


26 

3 

17 

39 

12 

17U 

190 

158 

2 

23 

53 

124 

157 

165 

3 

2 

28 

16 

1 

191 

12 

71 

32 

109 

179 

126 

56 

17 

18 

22 

5 

21 

31 

8 

151 

7 

24 

1 

5 

174 

17 

2 


2,468 


8.58  | 
8.06  l 


2.161 
307 


Per 
cent. 


1.05 


1.58 

.49 
6.89 
6.70 
6.40 

.C8 

.93 
2.15 
5.02 
6.36 
6.68 

.12 

.08 
1.13 

.65 

.(6 
7.74 

.49 
2.88 
1.30 
7.25 
5.10  i 
2.27 

.69 

.73 

.89 

.20 

.85 
1.26 

.32 
6.12 

.28 

.97 
4.42 

.05 

.20 
7.06 


Wages. 


.08 


Total 
per  day. 


lOO.fO 


88.46 
11.54 


356.63 

8.50 

41.34 

80.06 

12.00 

319.60 

357.20 

373.06 

6.00 

50.56 

134.50 

297.94 

385.34 

169.30 

7.35 

5.11 

71.36 

34.50 

2.50 

228.68 

9.09 

157.18 

77.83 

60.35 

319.35 

163.80 

121.07 

66.53 

49.44 

52.97 

12.60 

50.60 

77.71 

23.36 

318.11 

17.73 

54.75 

.58 

10.56 

153.12 

35.38 

4.62 


Average. 


Per  cent.) 


Per 

cent. 


1.246 

.190 

.926 

1.793 

.269 

7.156 

7.998 

8.3&1 

.112 

1.132 

3.012 

6.672 

8.628 

3.791 

.165 

.114 

1.598 

.772 

.066 

5.120 

.204 

3.519 

1.743 

1.361 

7.160 

3.668 

2.711 

1.266 

1.107 

1.186 

.280 

1.133 

1.74 

.523 

7.123 

.397 

1.226 

.013 

'   .236 

3.428 

.792 

.103 


11,466.14       100.000 


$4,231.58  I 
234.56 


94.75 
5.25 


12.14 
2.833 
2.432 
2.x6 
1.00 
1.88 
1.88 
2.36 
2.50 
2.197 
2.528 
2.403 
2.454 
1.026 
2.45 
2.555 
2.548 
2.156 
2.50 
1.197 

.757 
2.213 
2.432 

.563 
1.784 
1.30 
2.162 
3.325 
2.7*o 
2.407 
2.50 
2.41 
2.506 
2.919 
2.106 
Z.533 
2.281 

.58 
2.112 

.88 
2.081 
2.31 


Per 
hour. 


$1,809 


$1,957 
.763 


$0,232 
.283 
.255 
.21b 
.126 
.235 
.235 
.261 
.312 
.274 
.312 
.26* 
.306 
.12a 
.306 
.319 
.276 
.230 
.312 
.137 
.078 
.273 
.301 
.069 
.180 
.162 
.221 
.415 
.343 
.283 
.312 
.297 
.274 
.36* 
.220 
.316 
.2*6 
.072 
.211 
.110 
.215 
.231 


$0,212 


$0,228 
.094 


Barkeepers    . 
Bookkeepers 
Collectors   ... 
Foremen    — 


Total   and   average.  .|     9.25 


8 

1 

6.25 

$2.25 

5.872  1  $2.25 

$0,281 

10 

3 

18.76 

4.66 

12.161  1    1.553 

.If  5 

8 

1 

6.25 

2.75 

7.176  I    2.75 

.343 

9.26 

11 

68.75 

28.66 

74.791       2.605 

.281 

-I- 


16 


100.00    $38.32  |  100.(00  |  $2,395  |  $0,258 
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Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 

Persons 

Occupation. 

Nam-        f 
ber.       c 

Wire   (Ira were    

10 
10 
10 

n 

Wire  sewers,  female  

Wire   weavers   

.  'I 

Total   and   average. 
Male    

|      9.85  !       <; 
9.84  ! 

Female    

10        I 

Bookkeeper,    female    

Foremen    

Shipping  clerks   

Time   keeper   

Total   and  average.. 

Male    

1     8       ! 

10 
\    10 

!   10      • 

|      9.M 

!    10 
1      8 

Female 

Table  B— Showing  number  of 
proportion  in  each  cln^  -  ' 
together  with  the  aver.-.. 
number  of  persons  e?m.' 
establishments,  report'    . 
sifted  weekly  earning. 

Classification  of  \\  •.  ■ 


Classification . 


Under  $."» 
$  5  00  but  under    t\ 

6  00  but  undr»r    7 

7  00  but  under    »» 

8  00  but  under 

9  00  but  nnd.M 
10  00  but  nndr 
\2  00  but  unl. 
-5  00  but  unl. 
20  00  and  ovn 


Total .... 


i 
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number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 

.1  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 

iii<»  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 

sons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 

-  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail  or  class- 

lrniDgs. 


»N  OF 

Weekly  Earnings. 

Avbkagb  Wages 

No.  Pnsoirs  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Peb  Day. 

BY 

Month. 

*^ 

. 

Per 

• 

*i  00.. 

Male 
19 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

cent 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Han 
ge. 

19 

3.57 

$.668 

$.668 

Jan .. . 

87 

17.61 

^^^^ 

-     0  00.. 

4 

4l       .75 

.900 

.900 

Feb... 

60  12.15 

"^ — 

•      7  00.. 

It 

18     3.38 

1.080 

1.080 

Mar  . 

149 

30.16 

"^ ~~ 

>••■    »00.. 

% 

7     1.32 

1.250 

1.250 

April.. 
May.. 

270 

54.66 

^***- 

-r     9  00.. 

9 

2       .38 

1.350' 

1.350 

347 

70.24 

^^^»- 

•  r   10  00 

344 

314   64.66 

1.585 

1.585 

June. . 

405 

81.96 

^■■■■^ 

«-r   12  00 

93 

93   17.48 

1.813 

1.813 

July.. 

473 

95.75 

•■S- 

ier  15  00.. 

35 

35     6.58 

2.H8    

2.148 

Aug... 

494 

100.00 

^■^ 

ler  20  00.. 

^ 

8     1.50 

2.650 

5.000 

2,650 

Sept.. 

447 

90.49 

JBBBftw 

»T 

2 

2       .38 

5.000 

Oct... 

389 

78.74 



Nov... 

238 

48.18 

™* 

532 

532 

100.00 

$1,621 

11.621 

Dec... 
Ave. 

108 

21.86 

— 

289 

5.850 

BROOMS  AND   BRUSHES-8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
rtion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
\  erage  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
hours 
day. 

Prisons. 

Waoss. 

Occupation. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

s 

Percent. 

Avei 

Per 
day.. 

-age. 

Per 
hour. 

•<T8      

9.33 
|      9.33 
9.85 
9.33 
9.33 
9.33 
9.33 

10 

9.54 
9.33 
9.33 
9.50 

10 
9.33 
|      9.33 

10 

4       1 

3 

4.78 

$7.00 

|         4.00 

25.40 

2.80 

2.00 

7.0J 

3.25 

.90 

15.10 

|         5.75 

8.50 

2.50 

1.40 

4.50 

|         2.00 

4.00 

.50 

7.246 

|        4.141 

26.294 

2.899 

2.070 

7.248 

3.364 

.932 

15.631 

|        5.952 

8.799 

2.588 

1.449 

4.668 

|        2.070 

4.141 

.518 

$2,333     $0,250 

:^tle  mixers  

1          - 

|      3.17 

|    2.00    1       -214 

mim    makers    

14 
1 
1 
4 

2 

1 
16 

22.22 
1.59 
1.59 
6.35 
3.17 
1.59 

25.40 

1.814 
2.80 
2.00 
1.75 
1.625 
.90 
.94 

.184 

. rpenter     

.300 

•  •menter    

.214 

I  M*iiw   hands    

.187 

Finishers    

.174 

<  J  raders    

.090 

Helpers    

.097 

Machinists    

1           2 

1      3.17 

1    2.875 

1       .308 

Set   hands   

4  1      6.35 
2  ]      3.17 

2  I      3.17 

3  4.78 

1           2  |      3.17 
2  |      3.17 
2  |      3.17 

2.125 
1.25 

.7J 
1.50 

.227 

Sewers   

.131 

Sorters     

.070 

Testers    

.160 

Trimmers  

Winders    

Zlsers    

|    1.00    |      .107 

2.  0    |       .200 

.25    |       .061* 

Total   

9.39 

63  )  1C0.00 

$96.60 

100.00 

$1,533  |  $0,163 

Bookkeeper     

Manager    

Salesmen    

11 
10 

1  io 

9.33  1 

1  1    20.00 

1       20.00 

1           2  |    40.00 

'           1  |     20.00 

$1.00 

2.00 

|         4.00 

2.65 

10.363 

20.725 

|      41.451 

27.461 

$1.00  |  $0,100 

2.00  |      .200 

|      2.00  |      .200 

2.65  1       .284 

ShlDDlnai  clerk   

vv    9                              1 

Total    

9.86 

5  |  100.00 

$9.65 

100.00 

$1.93  |  $1,195 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  class- 
ified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Earnings. 

AVKBAOB    V 

No.    PERSONS 

Em  p. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

i'KB    Da 

bt  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

1.638 
.885 
1.184 
1.293 
1.395 
1.552 
1.852 

1  2  233 
2.689 

1  4.022 

Fe- 
male. 

Tftai 

&  i£8 

35 

]  4*4 

1.293 
1  :i95 

1  .52 
J  «52 

2  233 

t.m 

4  022 

Month. 

No. 

Ban 
ge. 

Under  $  5  00  . 
$  5  00  but  under     6  OJ 

6  00  bill  under     7  00.. 

7  OObutu-.d  r     8  00  . 

8  00  but  under     9  00 

9  U0  but  under  10  00  . 
10  00  but  under   12  00 
12  00  but  undrtr   15  00  . 
15  00  but  under   20  00.. 
20  00  and  over  4 

120 

72 

133 

219 

52 

151 

560 

1,169 

514 

42 

186 

216 

16 

306 
288 
140 
219 

52 

151 

560 

1,169 

514 

42 

8  87 
8.35 
4.32 
635 
1.51 
4.37 
16.23 
33.88 
14.90 
1.2:2 

$.638 

.885 
1.084 

Jan . . . 
Feb  . 
Mar 
Apii  . 

June. . 
July . 
Aug  .. 
S-pt.. 
Oct  .. 
Nov  .. 
Dec 

Ave  .. 

2,772   88.99 
2,661    8592 
2,744   88.09 
2,767   88.83 
2,887   92.68 
3,027   97.18 
3,115  100.00 
3,051,  98.04 
2,982   95.73 
2,685   86.19 
2,632   84.49 
2,621    84.14 

2,829  90  82 

Total 

3,032 

418 

3.450  ]00.00l 

1 

1,813 

1     13 

BRICK   AND  TILE— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Boys  

Burners    

Burners,    helpers 

Carpenters 

Catchers    

Engineers  , 

Laborers   

Loaders    

Machine  men    .... 

Masons     

Setters    

Sorters   

Teamsters    

Truckers 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

dtiy. 


10 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Wheelers    |    10 


Person* 


Hages. 


14 

3.444 

$10.75 

19 

2.214 

25.30 

6 

1.476 

11.76 

2 

.492 

3.95 

7 

1.722 

11.55 

5 

1.230 

9.46 

244 

59.922 

375.55 

23 

5.658 

37.50 

27 

6.642 

47.47 

1 

.246 

2.15 

8 

1.958 

17.70 

7 

1.722 

14.80 

8 

1.958 

12.40 

23 

5.658 

37.95 

23 



5,658 

38.15 

Total  

|    10.12  | 

407  |100.000  |    $656.44  |    100.000  |  $1,367  |  $0,134 

Foremen    

1    10       I 

6  |        100  |      $12.97  |           100  |  $2,161  J  $0,216 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail  or  class- 
ified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  or  WttSRLt  Earnings, 

Avebaoe  Wao.be* 

No.  Pmhone! 

Eup. 

No,  of  Persona 

Per 
cent 

Pea  Day, 

BY  MONTfl  - 

Classification, 

Hale 

19 
4 

|) 
't 

nil 

113 

2 

m 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Hal* 

Total 

900 
1.080 

1  2^> 

i.aso 

LMS 

1.813 
2.11* 
2.<iTjrt 
5.000 

H.an 

-Heath. 

No. 

Ran 
g»- 

Under  £>  00  . 
S 'j  00  but  DDder    15  00.. 

6  UO  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  uuiier     K  00 

»  OUbut  uoder    «  00.. 

9  00  but  uuder   10  00 
10  0J  but  under   12  00 
12  00  but  under  U  (!) ... 
la  00  but  under  20  00. 
20  00  aud  uver  t   ,  +  + 

ti 

ii 

7 

2 

3U 

US 
35 

a 

2 

S.5T 

-7Ti 

3.3K 

1.32 

38 

HIM 

JOO.OG1 

.000 

]  UN  J 
1  i-pil 

1  3n0 
1,580 

i  m 

E.1I8 

2«j0 
5  000 

|1  *£l 

JflD  . 

Feb,.. 
Mar 
April.. 
Ma* ■.. 
.Tun*-. 
Inly    . 
Aupc, . 
»rpt 
Oct.. 
Not-,, 
]  Dec. 

Are 

«7 
60 
149 

£70 
347 
44fi 
473 
494 
447 
389 
238 
108 

2«* 

17. ei 

12.15 

30.  W 
54.00 
70.34 
ft]  1ft 
95.75 
100.00 
9G.«> 
7*.  74 
US,  IS 

2i.se 

S.Ku 

ToUi 

S32 

BROOMS  AND   BRUSHES-8  sESTABUSHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Borers    , 

Bristle  mixers  . 
Broom    makers 

Carpenter     

Oementer    , 

Draw   hands    . . . 

Kinlshers    , 

(traders    , 

Helpers    

Machinists    

Set  hands   

Sewers    

Sorters     

Testers     

Trimmers  

Winders    

Zlsers    


Aver- 
age" 
hours 

day. 


9.33 

9.33  I 

9.85 

9.33 

9.33 

9.33 

9.33 
10 

9.54 

9.33 

9.33 

9.50 
10 

9.33 
9.33 
10 

4 


PBRSON8. 

Num 

Per 

bar. 

cent. 

3 

4.78 

2 

|      3.17 

14 

22.22 

1 

1.59 

1 

1.59 

4 

6.35 

2 

3.17 

1 

1.59 

16 

25.40 

I           2 

|      3.17 

4 

6.35  1 

2 

3.17 

2 

3.17 

3 

4.78 

Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


2 

1! 


3.17 
3.17 
3.17 


Total    |      9.39  | 


63  I  1C0. 00 


$7.00 
4.00 

25.40 
2.80 
2.00 
7.0J 
3.25 
.90 

15.10 
5.75 
8.50 
2.50 
1.40 
4.50 
2.00 
4.00 
.50 


Percent. 


7.246 
4.141 

26.294 
2.899 
2.070 
7.248 
3.364 
.932 

15.631 
5.952 
8.799 
2.588 
1.449 
4.658 
2.070 
4.141 
.518 


Average. 


Per        Per 
day.,      hour. 


$2,333 

$0,250 

2.00 

1      .214 

1.814 

.184 

2.80 

.300 

2.00 

.214 

1.75 

.187 

1.626 

.174 

.90 

.080 

.94 

.097 

2.875 

1      .308 

2.125 

.227 

1.25 

.131 

.1) 

.070 

1.50 

.160 

1.00 

I      .107 

2.v0 

.200 

.25 

.062 

-I- 


$96.60  |    100.00 


$1,533  |  $0,163 


Bookkeeper     . . . 

Manager    

Salesmen     

Shipping  clerk 

Total     .... 


11       I 
10      I 

I    io      I 

9.33  [ 


1  I  20.00  I  $1.00  1  10.363  I  $1.00  |  $0,100 

1  |  20.00  2.00  I  20.725  |  2.00  |      .200 

2  |  40.00  |  4.00  |  41.451  |  2.00  |       .200 
1  I  20.00  2.65  I  27.461  I  2.65  I      .284 


9.8 


5  I  100.00 


$9.65  (  100.00  |  $1.93  |  $.1,195 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  class- 
ified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Week 

LY   EAENINOs 

Average  Wages 
Pre  Day. 

No.  of  Person*. 

Per 

cent. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  bnt  undet    6  00.. 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under   8  00.. 

8  00  but  under   9  00 

62 
5 
6 
5 

1 

6 
5 

51.23 
4.13 

4.% 
4.13 

.615 

.900 

1.000 

1.250 

i!50o 

'  1.847 

2.050 

1  2.778 

\"-. 



.615 

.900 

1  000 

1.250 

'lsoo 

1.847, 
2.050 

2.778  ' 

9  00  but  under  10  00 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

9 
17 
10 

7 

9 
17 
10 

7 

7.44 

14.05 
8.27 
5.79 

Total 

121 

12l'l00.00 

I1.Sff>' 

No.  Persons  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month.   No. 


Jan  .. 
Feb  . 
Mar.. 
April., 
May  ., 
June  . 
July  ., 
Aug. . . 
Sept.. 
uct.. . 
Nov  .. 
Dec  .. 

Ave.. . 


Ran 


129  10000 
123  95.35 
126l  97.67 
120   93.02 


112 

86.82 

102 

79.07 

104 

80.62 

110 

85.27 

106 

82.17 

103 

79  89 

112 

86.82 

116 

89.92 

114 

88.36 

CHAIRS— 9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 


Bench  hands  10 

Bending  workers   10 

Borers    |    lu 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Dippers 

I  Jewellers    

Engineers  

Facers    

Feeders    

Firemen     

Grinders    

Hand   shading    

Helpers    

Laborers    

Machine    hands    

Machine  helpers    

Machine   sanders    .... 

Painters  

Placing  pearl,  female 

Planers    , 

Polishers  

Roustabouts    |    10 

Rubbers     |    10 

Sawyers   '    " 

Scrapers    

Scat  makers  .. 

Shapers    

Spindol    sand'g 

Sweepers    

Tallymen 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
Teamsters    f    11 


&   makers! 
I 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


V 

11  I 

9 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

4 

12 
86 
113 
87 
11 
48 
117 

1 

S 
28 

5 
35 
28 
10 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

3  1 


Wages. 


To5al      Percent 
per  day.  ' 


6.53 

.90 
1.11  "| 

.90 

.30 

.10 

.40 

.30 

.30 

.40 
1.21 
8.64 
11.36 
8.74 
1.11 
4.82 
11.76 

.10 

.SI 
2.82 

.50  | 


$91.30 

11.45 

12.90 

10.65 

4.30 

1.88 

4.9J 

3.30 

4.20 

7.15 

13.10 

77.20 

139. CO 

128.78 

13.27 

C2.02 

162.47 

1.00 

6.25 

33.70 

6.10 


7.28 

.91 

1.03 

.85 

.34 

.15 

.39 

.26 

.34 

.57 

1.04 

6.15 

1.13 

10.26 

1.06 

4.94 

12.95 

.08 

.50 

2.69 

.49 


Average. 


Per        Per 
day.      hour. 


$1,404 
1.272 
1.172  | 
1.183  | 
1.433 
1.88 
1.226 
1.10 
1.40 
1.787 
l.<91 

.897 
1.234 
1.480 
1.2  6 
1.292 
1.388 
1.000 

.781 
1.203 
1.220 


3.52 

36.90 

2.94 

1.054 

2.81 

49.00 

3.91 

1.750 

1.01 

12.65 

1.01 

1.265 

.20 

3.50 

.28 

8.50J 

.50 

6.90 

.55 

1.380 

|        .50 

3.31 

.26 

|      .662 

|         .10 

|            .50 

.04 

|      .500 

.10 

1.50 

.12 

1.500  | 

.30 

4.98 

.40 

1.660. 

$0,140 
.127 
.117 
.118 
.143 
.188 
.122 
.110 
.127 
.178 
.109 
.089 
.123 
.148 
.120 
.129 
.13S 
.100 
.078 
.120 
.122 
.lif> 
.175 
.176 
.850 
.138 
.066 
.050 
.150 
.150 
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CHAIRS— 9  ESTABLISHMENTS.— Coutin ned. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 

!    a*e 
hours 
|    per 
day. 


Upholsterers,    female 

Varnishers    

Varnishers,  femnTe 
Warehouse  men  ... 
Watchmen 


10 
10 
10 
10 
|    12.25 


Wheelbarrow   men    |  10 

Wipers    |  10 

Wood    workers    • |  10 

Wrappers,  female  |  10 

Wrappers,   male    |  10 

Yard   hands    10 


Turners    j    10 

Upholsterers    lo 


PERSONS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent 


4.83 

.81 

.10 

3.22 

1.31 

.40 

.20 
1.61 
7.94 
4.02 
2.21 

.70 


Waohs. 


I 


Average. 


1  day. 


Per 
hour. 


Total   and    average..|    10.01 


I 
81.35 
10.98 
.50 
40.20  , 
9.85  I 
5.75  i 
5.67  | 
2.45  , 
17.45  | 
113.10  , 
22.41  | 
16.82  | 
13.60  I 


6.47 

.87 

.04 

3.20 

.78 

.46 

.45 

.20 

1.II9 

9.01 

1.79 

1.34 

l.:<8 


I 
I     1. 


372  | 
500  | 
.256  I 
.757  | 
.15<»  | 
.417  | 
.2j?5 
.090  | 
.431  | 
.5t>')  | 
.764  j 
.912  , 


.169 
.137 

.060 
.125 
.075 
.115 
.115 
.122 
.109 
.143 
.(  .)•> 
.076 
.194 


Male    .. 
Female 


I- 


995  |  100.00  ;$1,254.89  |     100.00     |  $1,261  ,  $0,125 


10.(1 
10 


940       94.47  [$1,221.13  | 
55        5.53  |        33.76 


97.319  i 
2.641 


$1,299  |  $0,129 
.614  |       .061 


Foremen    |    10 

Shipping  clerks  I    10 


Total 


10 


-I- 


36  |    76.59 
11  |    23.41  I 


$87.41 
12.15  I 


87.10 
12.90 


$2,428      $0,242 
1.177  |       .117 


|         47  |  100.00  |    $1.0.36  |    100.00    |  $2.i:.5         .111; 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earning*  re. 
celved,  together  With  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employ- 
ment for  all  establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes, 
in  detail,  or  classified  weekly  earnings 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


Under  $  5  00 
$  5  00  but  under     6  0) 

6  03  b»it  under     7  00 

7  0)butuuder  8  00 
SOObutuuder  9  00 
9  00  but  under    10  00 

10  OObutuuder  12  00. 
12  00  but  under  15  00 
15  00  but  under  20  00 
20  00  and  over 


Total. 


No.  of  Persons. 


M^m«Ue.T°taJ 


147 

53 

285 

712' 

521 

199 

139 

111 

31 

9 


102 
411 
12 


Per 

cent . 


249 
94 
29' 
71 
521 
200 

Si 

51 
9 


10.43 

3.941 

12.45 

29.94' 

21.85 

8.39 

5.83 

4.65 

2.14 

.38 


2,227        158    2,385100.00 

i    i    I    i 


Average   Wag  em  No    Pkrsons   Fmp. 
Pub   Due.        I        by  Month. 


Male 


I  Fe-    ! 
•mare. 


Toial  Month.    No. 


_i_ 


$.688    $.539  $.035'  Jan 

.891).       tKX)      .M97|  K«lj 

1.089    1.000  1.087  Mir 

1.244,  1.25  |  1.244  Apr.. 

1  3811         ..  1.3811  May. 

1  53  I   1.50  1.53  I  luno 

1.797 1.797,  July 

2.082, 2.082,  AU-. 

2Ji87| !  2 . t>87  S»*pt 

4.48    j  4.48  Oct. 

-  -  ,-  N.-v  . 

$1,339   $614  $1.30  I  Dec  . 

I  I  i  Axe 


Han 


H, mi  98.94 

3.207  9»>00 

3,334'  97  97 

3.2X0  %  38 

3.204!  tu.i.-, 

3.123'  91.77 

3.19.3  93.83 


3.218 
3,25»i| 
3.341 


94.5*5 

SCi  158 

as.  is 


3.403  100.00 
3.0:«<    89.2 
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CIGARS-56  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  p|oportlon  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occuputlon  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 


Apprentices    

Apprentices,  female  ... 
Bunch  makers,  female. 

Cigar  makers   

Cigar  makers,  female.., 

Helpers    

Helpers,   female   

Packer    

Packers,    female    

Hollers    

Hollers,   female   

Strippers    

Strippers,  female  


Total   and   n\erage..|      8.32 


8.25 

8.25 

8.42 

8.28 

8.45 

8.44 

8 

8 

8.31 

8.06 

8.38 

8.47 

8.31 


Pbesons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Male    .. 
Female 


8.26 
8.34 


35 

8 

40 

465 

29 

25 

7 

1 

19 
5 
26 
67 
123 


Per 
cent. 


Wagbs. 


Total 
per  day. 


Percent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


4.12 
.94 

4.71 
54.71 

3.41 

2.94 
.82 
.12 

2.23 


$20.01 

4.25 

33.50 

998.l<7 

43.87 

13.05 

4.90 

1.50 

19.11 


1.58 
.34 

2.65 
78.97 

3.47 

1.03 
.39 
.12 

1.61 


90.575 

.531 

.837 

2.146 


Per 
hour. 


10.069 
.064 
.099 


.59 

3.25 

.26 

3.06 

17.45 

1,38 

7.88 

39.10 

3.10 

14.47 

65.75 

5.20 

1.512 

.178 

.522 

.061 

.700 

.087 

1.500 

I      .187 

1.006  1      .121 

.650 

.08J 

.671 

.080 

.583 

.068 

.534 

.064 

-I- 


-I- 


-I- 


850  |  100.00  ($1,263.91  |    $100.00  |    1.487 


-I- 


-I- 


252  | 


70.35  |$1,<75.08 
29.65  I     .188.83 


10.178 


85.06  11.798  10.218 
14.94    .749    .089 


Bookkeeper,  female  I     6 

Clerk    I    10 

Foremen    I     8.50 


Total    and    average.. | 


16.67 
16.67 

00.00 


Male    .. 
Female 


8.33  | 

8.80  I 
6        I 


$l.-'0  | 
2.00  I 
14.74  I 
-I- 


6.64 
11.27 
83.09 


11.000  |  10.163 
2.000-1  .200 
3.687         .434 


6  |  100.00  |      $17.74  |    $100.00  |  $2,956  |  $0,354 


-I- 
83.33  | 
16.67  | 


$16.74  I 
1.0J  | 


-I- 


94.36  |  $3,348  |  $0,380 
5.64  |    1.000  1      .166 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employ- 
ment for  all  establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  de- 
tail, or  classified  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wkbkly  Earnings. 

% 

. 

Avbraob  Wages 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
ceut. 

PkB  DAT. 

Classification. 

Mule 

Pe 
male. 

158 

Total 

Mile 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Under  $5  00.. 

133 

288 

33.  a5 

$.53  > 

$.502 

$  517 

$5  00  but  under    6  00.. 

4 

14 

18 

2.10 

.883 

.902 

.899 

6  00  but  under     7  00.. 

20 

43 

fi.3 

7.36 

1.051 

1.000 

1.016 

7  00  but  under    8  00 

9 

13 

22 

2.57 

1.225 

1.231 

1.229 

8  00  but  nn  l«r    9  00.. 

7 

1 

8 

.93 

1.350 

1.870 

l.:ir>2 

9  00  but  undflr  10  00 

64 

20 

84 

9.81 

1.533 

1.515 

1.526 

10  00  but  under  12  00  . 

35 

3 

38 

4.44 

1.749 

1.733 

1.748 

12  00  but  uii'tar  15  00 

173 

1 

174 

20. 33 

2.109 

2.030 

2.108 

15  00  but  under  20  0J.. 

145  .... 

145 

16.94 

2.721 

.... 

2.721 

20  00  and  over 

16    ... 
603       253 

16 

1.87 

3.646 
$1  810 

3.646 

Total 

856 

100.00 

$.750 

$1,497 

No.  Pr*aon8  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month.    No. 


Jan.. 

K«b  .. 

Mar.. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July 

An*  . 

Sept.. 

Oct. 

Nov  . 

Dec. 

Ave.. 


Ran 


787  95.28 

799  96.73 

815  98.67 

811  96.18 

823  99.64 

813  96.43 


826 
825 
822 
810 
818 
801 


100.00 
99.87 
99.52 
96.06 
99.03 
96.97 


813  96.43 
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CLOTHING-18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 

Pkbsonb. 

Wages. 

.  Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

oent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Bushelmen    

Cutters    

Finishers    

Fitters    

Helpers    

Helpers,   female    

Machinists    

Operators    

Piece  workers  

Piece  workers,  female.. 

Pressers    

Seamstresses,   female   .. 

Sewers   

Sewers,   female   

Sewing   girls,    female... 

Stitchers,  female  

Tailors    

Tailors'    helpers    

Tailors,    female    

Teamsters    

Trimmers    

Watchmen    


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.98 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.50 


9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


I 


I 


5 

28 

18 
1 

21 
327 
10 

♦7  | 

3  I 

4  I 
5 

79 

84 

12 

81 

86 

18 

28 

19  | 
1  I 
2| 
1  I 


.56 
3.15 
2.02 

.11 

2.36 

36.74  | 

1.12  | 

6.41 

.34 

.46 

.56 
8.88 
9.44 
1.35 
9.10 
9.66 
'  2.02 
3.15 
2.14  I 

.11 

.22 

.11 


19.85 

53.07 

14.94 
1.67 

23.36 
305.52 

26.00  | 

80.93  | 
5.40 
4.00 

12.50 

65.50 
143.14 

10.86 

47.74 
125.00 

39.18 

30.66 

18.16 

2.00 

2.5) 

2.15 
-I- 


.962 

5.182 

1.459 

.163 

2.281 

29.835 

2.539 

7.903 

.527 

.390 

1.225 

6.396 

13.968 

1.060 

4.662 

12.216 

3.826 

2.994 

1.763 

.195 

.244 

.210 


-I— 


$1,970 
1.896 

.830 
1.670 
1.112 

.934 
2.600 
1.419 
1.800 
1.CO0 
2.500 

.829 
1.702 

.905 

.589 
1.290 
2.176 
1.  95 

.955 
2.000 

.125 
2.150 


10.197 
.189 
.083 
.167 
.111 
.093 
.260 
.141 
.180 
.10 
.25C 
.087 
.188 
.100 
.065 
.143 
.217 
.109 
.095 
.200 
.012 
.215 


Total    and    average.. |      9.65  |       890  |  100.00  |$1,024.03  |    100.000  |  $1,151  |  $0,119 


,  I 1 1- 

Male     9.70  |        282  |    31.69  |    $447.26  I 

Female     |      9.63  | 608  |_68.31  I 576.78  | 

Designer    |  10       |          1  |      9.09  |       $4,00  1" 

Examiners    , |  10       |          2|    18.18  |         6.50  | 

Examiner,   female  |  9.60  |          5|    45.46  |         6.17  | 

Foremen     |  10       |           2  1    18.18|         9.17  | 

Forewoman    |  9.50  |          l|      9.09  |         1.42  | 

-I 


43.675  | 
56.323 


-I- 


$1,586  ! 
.948 


-I- 


$0,163 


I- 
Total   and    average.. | 


Male    .. 
Female 


9.73  | 

1- 

10       I 
9.50  I 


5  I 

il 

— I 1 1 1- 

11  |  100.00  I      $26.26  |    100.000  |  $2,387  |      .245 


15.234  I  $4,000  |  $\400 
20.944  |  2.750  |  .275 
23.495  |  1.234  |  .129 
34.920  |  4.585  I  .458 
5.407  |    1.420         .149 


-I- 


-I- 

5  !     45.45  | 

6  |     54.56  | 


$18.67 
7.59 


71.097 
28.903 


-I- 


$3,734  |  $0,373 
1.265  I      .133 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wnges  and  employes,  In  detail,  or 
classified  weekly  earnings. 


CLAstm  r<  ation  op 

Weekly  Earnings 

A  V  BR  AUK    W'AliEft 
P*R   DAT 

No.   PE 

BIT 

if>u\i  Est  p. 

So. 

of  Peraoai 

Per 
'ceatn 

illlMH, 

Cluwiflcation 

1 
Mala 

male* 

4HS 

IVrn] 

Hale 

niaie. 

Total 

Mini  tb 

So, 

Ran 

Under  S3  00 -> 

W 

SSI 

35.  ft* 

$m 

$.m 

J.  015 

Jttu 

J.0S2 

92« 

1  5  00  bat  under  tf  00  . 

23 

80 

103 

fi.M 

W20 

m 

91* 

F,-h     . 

IM*\ 

91  55 

6  00  but  under    T  00 

;r, 

2.M 

292 

IS.tfS 

MM 

1,011 

1.013 

Mar 

KWW 

\H  4« 

1  00  bat  Btidtr    8  Oi  . 

w 

02 

«K 

427. 

1  319 

1 .252 

1.2*4 

April.. 
Ma*  .. 

1 ,6sa 

04  08 

S  00  but  unrtflf   S  00 

<N> 

Hfl 

110 

;.oi 

j  is? 

i  r.-i 

1 .435 

2. on 

*£*  :4 

9  00  but  under  10  m. 

n 

SO 

IJT 

H  12 

i  :>43 

!,50Q 

1  Mr, 

•lUliH. 

2,00S 

M.K8 

10  00  but  uarisrlZ  00 

m 

27 

H7 

5OT 

i  ;> 

1  7  56 

1  757 

Jaly.,. 

2.111 

100.00 

12  00  but  under  1'*  00 

a 

17 

m 

5  12 

2  m 

2.000 

2  102 

\n*] 

2,052 

r*.& 

13  00  but  under  20  00. J 

65 

3 

68 

i  $ 

2,773 

2. M0 

2.773 

Sept.. 

^.074 

96.25 

20  00  and  over „, 

ii 

41 

2  *2 

i  ;<12 

1  312 

Oct . 
Dfli* . . . 

2Hmu 

2,038 
£.018 

97.77 
SNi.54 

Total „„ 

iw 

1,102 

i,j*tt  loo.oo 

$1,623 

1  H&2 

*1_105 

Ave... 

g,02i 

»  ffi 
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COOPERAGE— 12   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A-  Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  uork  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  uverage  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation, 


[  Aver-  I 

I  o*»    i 

j  hours  ' 

i  per 

!  da>-    i 


Persons. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent 


A  verage. 


I  I  !  I 

Hoys     ,  8        ;  13  j  3.25  1  $13.00 

Coopers     8.12  |  1S4  j  46.90  j  479.59 

Laborers    j  9.77  |  187  |  -id. 75  |  LN1.35 

Machinists     I  Hi        ,  t!  j  1.5-  \  15.00 

Yardmen    10       \  10,  2.30  |  15.00 

Total    male    |  9.105;  400  j  100.00  j  $S  6.94 

Foremen    )  10       |  &  |  100.00  j  $20.50 


1.61 
59.51 
35.16 

1.86  j 

1.S6 


100.00 


10^.00 


Per 

Per 

day. 

hour. 

$1.00 

$0,125 

2.606 

.309 

1.515 

.155 

2.50 

.250 

1.50 

.150 

$2,015  |  $0,221 


$2,562  j  $0,266. 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  Ha*s  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received. 
together  with  the  avernue  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  ull 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified  weekly   earnings. 


Classification  op 

Weekly  Earnings.       1!                    _.           1    _ 

1  Average  Wages1  No.  Pi 

of  Person,,  j            ||         Fe"  Dat           ■         BY 

BESOMS  EMP. 

No. 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male  1,^-J  Total,"  ctnjt'   Male  ^  'Total   Month. 

No. 

Ban 

Under  $5  <*>.. 

8 

8.     1.96",  $.806 

;  $.806    Jan... 

1 
321'  85X0 

$  5  00  but  under     0  00 

12 

....      '         12      2.94'       .890 

:   ....j     .890  !  Feb  . 

312   83.20 

OCX)  but  under     7  (X).. 

11 

....     I         14'     3  43     LOW 

!  1.000     Mar  .. 

342 

91.20 

7  00  but  under     S  00.. 

42 

'         42    l(!.2!t     1.200 

1.200  |  April.. 

372 

99.20 

8  W  but  under    9  (X). 

»; 

t'v     1.47  '  1.120 

1.420  1  May.. 

373 

99.47 

9  00  but  under   10  (X)  . 

'  .">  1  ■ 54    13.21,  1..100  ...    .   [  1.500  1  June.. 

364 

97  07 

10  00  but  under   12  0.).. 

89    ....   .        89   21  82  '  1.824  i  1.821  '  July.. 

364 

97.07 

12  00  but  under    !."»  (X). 

H>«         ..  '    "     10      9.80  |  2.  U0          .      2.140     Auk  -■ 

364 

97.07 

i:>  00  but  tinder   20  IX).. 

120....     |      120    29.41  ,  2  057 . 2.«m7     Sent.. 

375  100.00 

2'J  00  and  over 

23....     .        23      .">.t;4  |  3.739    ..    .      3.739     Oct.. 
|.                                    :;  Nov  .. 

317 
364 

84.53 

97.07 

Total   

408 J<KS  10  ).00! is2  02."il 552.02.*»  !   Dec  . . 

358 
352 

95.47 

1 

i    ,    ii 

j           |    Ave... 

93  87 
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COTTON  AND  LIXEX-10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  clnsses.  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wnges  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  del  ail. 


Occupation. 


Apprentices    

Awning  hangers    

Blacksmith    

Bleachers,  female   

Carders    

Cutter     

Draymen    

Engineer  

Fireman    

Helpers    

Helpers,    female   

Laborers    

Laborers,   female   

Tappers    

Ma  oh.    operators,    female, 

Machine   tenders    

Mach.  tenders,  female 

Machinist    

Mattress  maker,  female.. 
Mattress  makers,  female, 

Packer    

Sail  makers    

Sewing  girls    

Sluberers,  female  

Speeders,  female  

Spinners,   female    

Watchman    


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

day 


10 
10 
1> 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
l.J 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


■8  I 

i  ; 

6 

8  I 


Per 


Wages. 


Total 


cent.   Iper    day.  Percent. 


Average. 


-I- 


Total     |    10.45 


Male      |    10.46  | 

Female    |    10.47  | 


1 

2 

1 

1 

6 
13 
14 
11 

6 
LI 

3 
30 

1  I 

1  I 

1  I 

2  ! 
10  i 
13  | 

SI 

20  | 
1  I 


1 

30  | 

1 

30 

6 

1.S2 

13 

3.92 

44 

13.25 

111 

33.43 

6 

1.82 

11 

3.31 

3 

90 

50 

15.06 

! 

.00  | 

2.-11  | 
.30  | 

1.S2  | 

2.41  I 
.30  | 
.60  | 
30  | 
30  j 
.82  j 
.92  | 
.25  | 
.43 
.82 
.31 
90 
.06 
.30  | 
.30 
.30 
.60 

3.01 

3.92 

1.20 

1.20 

6.02 
.30 


$2.75  I 
15.50  I 
1.67  j 
9.00  | 
12.00  | 
1.83  | 
4.00  | 
2.00  | 
1.50   : 
9.00 
12.01 
49.77 
97.30 
9.00 
11.16 
4.00  i 
32.30  | 


$0.?8S 
4.444 

.478 
2. 580 
3.441 

.525 
1.147 

.573 

.430 
2.580 
3.446 
14.269 
27.896 
2.580 
3.200 
1.147 
9.260 


! 


|          2.50 

.717 

|          1.25 

.358 

1.25 

.358  1 

2.50 

.m 

25.50 

7.3ii  : 

9.75 

2.795 

4.00 

1.147 

4.00 

1.147 

20.00 

5.734 

|          1.50 

|           .430 

Per 

Per 

day. 

hour. 

$1,375 

$0,137 

1.937 

.193 

1.670 

.167 

1.500 

.150 

1.500 

.150 

l.S3> 

.183 

2.000 

.200 

2.<00 

.200. 

1.500 

.150 

1.6:0 

.150 

.923 

.092 

1.131 

.102 

.876 

.07i) 

1.500 

.ISO 

1.014 

.101 

1.333 

.133 

.646 

.0*>4 

2.500  |       .250 

1.25 

|       .125 

1.25 

.125 

1.25 

.126 

2.55 

.255 

.75 

.075 

1.00 

.100 

1.0.) 

.100 

1.00 

.100 

1.50 

|       .125 

332  |  100.00  I  $348.79  |  100.000  |  $1.05  |  $0,100 

I 1 1 1 j 

99  I     29.82  |    $148.02  |        42.44  |  $1,495  |  $0,142 
233  |    70.18  |     $200.77  |        57.56  [       .862  |       .082 


Forelady     i    10       | 

Foreman     J    10       | 

Shipping  clerk   I    10       j 


Total     |    10 


Male     10 

Female    10 


4  |  44.44 
4  |  44.44 
1  I     11.12 


9 


100.00 


$4.32  | 
11.83  | 
1.00  I 


25.19  I  $1.08 
68.98       2.957 
5.83  |    1.C0 


$17.15  |      100.00  |  $1,905 


4  I 


55.56  | 
44.44  I 


$12.83  | 
4.32  | 


74.81  | 
25.19  I 


$2,566 
1.C8 


$0,108 
.295 
.100 


$0.19) 


$0,256 
.108 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wbbklt  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 

No.Pe 

BY  A 

ISONS  Emp. 

Not  of  Person* 

Per 
cent. 

42.50 

(ONTH. 

ClaEttLficatiuEi, 

Mnlo* 

Fe- 
male. 

837 

Total 
406 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00 

71 

5.756 

$.716 

$.721 

Jan  .. 

831 

91.22 

$5  00  bat  under   6  00.. 

12 

81 

93 

9.69 

.900 

.900 

.900 

Feb  .. 

869 

95.39 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

31 

150 

181 

18.85 

1.000 

1.013 

1.011 

Mar. 

863 

94.73 

7  00  bat  under  8  00.. 

50 

52 

102 

10.63 

1.250 

1.250 

1.250 

Apr  .. 

884 

97.04 

8  00  but  under  9  00  . 

24 

9 

33 

3.44 

1.350 

1.340 

1.347 

May. 

882 

96  82 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 

43 

24 

67 

6.98 

1.504 

1.500 

1.503 

June  . 

911 

100.00 

10  00  butuader  12  00.. 

18 

4 

22     2  29 

1.740 

1.670 

1.727 

July.. 

802 

88.04 

12  00  but  UDderl5  00  . 

29 

1 

30     3.13 

2.025 

2.000 

2024 

Aug.. 

711 

78.05 

15  00  but  under  20  00 

22 

22'    2.28 

,  2.658 

2.658 

Sept.. 

687 

75.41 

20  00  and  over 

2 

2i        21 

3.350 

3.350 

Oct... 

709 

77.83 

Nov. 
Dec  .. 

Ave  .. 

869 
885 

95  39 
97.15 

Total 

302 

668 

960 

100.00 

$1,358 

$.880 

$1,040 

1 

825*  90.56 

CRACKERS  AND  CONFECTIONERY— 14  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 

hours 
per 
day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Bakers     J  10 

Bakers,    helpers    10 

Bakers,    helpers,    female.  |  10 

Candy   makers    I  10 

Candy   makers,   female |  10 

Candy   maker,   helpers   . .|  10 
Candy  makers,  helpers,  fe-| 

male     |  10 

Candy    packers    I  10 

Candy    packers,    female.. [  10 

Chocolate   dipper    |  10 

...  -        *  lo 

10 
10 
10 
10 


97 

7.277 

$199.91 

GO 

4.500 

69.28 

41 

3.076 

27.78 

107 

8.026 

212.02 

|        293 

21.985 

173.46 

29 

2.176 

23.60  | 

I 


10 
363 


Chocolate  dippers,  female 

Cleaners,    female    

Cracker  packers   

Cracker  packers,  female, 

Ciaterers    

Engineer    |    10 

Helpers    I    10 

Helpers,   female   |   10 

Machinist    |    10 

10 
10 
6 


I           1  |      .075 

!         45 

3.376 

2 

.150 

2 

.150 

168 

12.602 

2 

.150 

Teamsters 

Watchmen     

Wrappers,  female 


Total 


Male    .. 
Female 


9.98  | 


10 
9.9 


•  I 

8 
2 
5 


2.476 
.749 
27.232 
.075 
.376 
.150 
.150 
.602 
.150 
.075  | 

1.724  I 

S.OOl 
.075  | 
.600 
.150 
.375 


22.20  I 

6.20  | 

237.04  | 

2.50  | 

30.09  I 
1.66  I 
3.50  | 
103.50  | 
4.00  | 
2.00  | 

19.15  J 

24.48 
2.50  | 

16.75 
4.32 
3.68 


16.804 
5.821 
2.335 
17.822 
14.580 
1.988 

1.866 

.521 

19.925 

.210 

2.529 
.139 

-.294 

8.700 
.336 
.168 

1.608 

2.058 
.210 

1.408 
.363 
.309 


$2,060 

1.154 

.677 

1.981 

.591 

.810 


$0,206 
.116 
.067 
.198 
.059 
.081 


I      .672 

.067 

.620 

.062 

.653 

.065 

1    2.500  |      .250 

.668 

.066 

.830 

.083 

1.750 

.175 

.616 

.061 

2.000 

.200 

|    2.000 

|      .200 

J      .832 

.083 

.612 

.061 

|    2.500 

|      .260 

2.093 

.909 

2.160 

.216 

.736 

.122 

1,333  1100.000  |$1,189.52  |    FO.000  |  $0,892  |  $0,089 


343 
990 


25.73  | 
74.27  I 


$565.63 


47.635  1  $1,649  |  $0,164 
52.365  I      .630  |      .063 


Foreman    

10       1 
10       | 

1 

i 

t    4.545  I 

$3.33  |       9.652  |  $3.33    |  $0,333 

Shippers    

21  1  96.4KB  1 

31.17  t      90.348  1    1.480  1      .148 

, 

Total    

io     |      a 

100.000  | 

$84.00 

100.000  J  $1,668  1  $0,166 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class*  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wkbklt  Earnings. 

Avbeaoh  Wages 

No.  Pbrbons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

pre  Day. 

bt  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

Jnci  .. 

KVb  . 
Mi  .. 
April.. 
May  .. 
Jump.. 
July.. 
An*:  .. 
Sftffc.. 

O  c\  ... 

Nov  .. 
Do<;  .. 

Ave... 

No. 

Ban 
ge. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$5  00  but  under    6  00.. 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under    8  00.. 

8  00  but  under    9  00. . 

9  00  but  under  10  00 
10  00  bat  under  12  00 
12  00  but  under  15  00 
15  00  but  under  20  00 
90  Oft  *nd  ov^r 

52 
17 
47 
34 

6 
32 
90 
97 
44 

6 

924 
28 
37 

1 

976 
45 
84 
35 

6 
32 
30 
97 
44 

6 

72.03 
3.32 
6.20 
2  58 

.44 
2.96 
2.22 
7.16 
3.25 

.44 

$.649 
.901 
1.055 
1.296 
1.420 
1  567 
1.728 
2.096 
2.721 
3.943 

$.606 

.88; 

1.015 

1.390 

$.606 
8.889 
1.037 
1.297 
1.420 
1.567 
1.728 
2.096 
2.721 
3.943, 

1,100 
1,128 
1,105 
1,077 
1,099 
1,132 
1,145 
1,164 
1,224 
1,327 
1,381 
1,280 

79.65 
81.68 
80.01 
77  99 
79.58 
81.96 
82.91 
84.28 
88.63 
96.09 

i 

100.00 
92.68 

Total 

565      990 

1,355 

100.00 

$1,644 

$.63 

$.903 

1,180 

85.45 

CREAMERIES— 37    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 

Persons  . 

Wagbs. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Butter   makers    

9.50 
10.33 
10 
9.96 
9.53 
10 

.      40 

12 

2 

108 

17 

1          1 

22.22 
6.67 
1.11 

60.00 

9.44 

I        .56 

$77.85 

15.67 

4.00 

152.50 
25.30 

[         1.80 

28.093 
5.656 
1.444 

55.032 
9.130 

$1,946 
1.306 
2.00 
1.412 
1.488 

$0,204 

Butter  makers,  helpers  .. 
Cream  handlers   

.126 
.200 

Laborers    

.141 

Skimmers    

.155 

Station  operator  

|         .646 

|    1.80 

|      .180 

Total     

9.84 

180 

100.00 



$277.12 

100. 0C0 

$1,539 

$0,156 

Bookkeepers    

10       1 
9.79  1 

10      1 

1 

3 
9 
1 

23.08 

69.23 

7.69 

$3.00 
9.00 
2.25 

21.063  |  $1.00 
63.158  |    1.00 
15.789  |    2.26 

$0,100 

Bookkeepers,   female   .... 
Manager   

.102 
.226 

Total    | 

9.85  | 

13 

HXUO  | 

$14.26 

100.000  |  $1,096 

$0,111 

Male    

1 
10       1 
9.79 

4 
9 

30.77 
69.23 

$6.25 
9.00 

86.842 
63.158 

$1,312 
1.00 

$0,131 

Female    

.102 
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Table  R— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wbekly  Earnings. 

Aval 

f 

Male. 

laob  Wages 

No.  PR 

BY 

BSOMS  BMP. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

>«R  DAT. 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

I  Fe- 
male 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
*e. 

Under  $5  00 

$  5  00  hut  under   6  00 

fi  00  bnt  under   7  00. 

7  00  but  under   8  00  . 

8  00  but  under   9  00.. 

9  00  b  it  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00 
15  00  but  uiidnrSO  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

7 

7 

3.63 

1 
$.675  

$.675 

i!6o8 

1.230 
1-843! 
1.5081 
1.7601 
2.052 
2.5251 
4  160 

Jan.. 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
April . 
May  . 
.'une  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept  . 
Oct... 
Nov 
Dec  . 

Ave.. 

171 

172 
175 
186 
198 
205 
206 
205 
197 
195 
192 
188 

192 

83.01 
83.50 

.-,? 9 

fc:: 
a.:.::: 

184          9 

is'    9.331 
51 '  26.43 
3,     1.56 
55'  28.48 
S0|  15.54 
21!  10.88 
7j    3.63 
l|       .52 

193100  no' 

1.01741.000 

1.250  

1.343, 

1.508    

1.760 

2.052  ..   .. 
2.525..     . 
4.1601...*... 

£4.95 
90.29 
96  12 
99.51 
100.00 
99.51 
95.63 
94.66 
93  20 
91.26 

Total 

1.507 

$1.00011.510 

| 

93.20 

DYEING    ANT)    CLEANING— 6    ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
per 
day. 


Pebsoxs. 


Wages. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
ceut. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent 


Average. 


Per 
day 


Per 
hour. 


Cleaners    

Carpet    layers    

I  )yers    

Engineers    

Errand   boys    

Fireman    , 

Helpers    

Helpers,    female   .. 

Ironer    

Laborers     , 

Porter   

Pressers    

Pressers,    female    . 
Seamsters,   female 

Tailors     

Teamsters    


10 

9.33 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.23 

8 
10 
10 


6 
3 

7  I 
2  I 

l\ 

14  I 
13 

1  I 

8  I 
1  I 


3.80  | 
1.90  | 
4.43 
1.26 
1.90  | 

.63  | 
8  86  I 
8.23 

.63  I 
5.06  I 

.63 


$10.50 
6.10 

12.62 
4.66 
1.74 
1.67 

21.03 
9.34 
1.50 

11.36 
1.75 


10 

3 

1.90 

4.67 

9.23 

77 

48.73 

63.80 

8.8 

5 

3.17 

4.42 

10 

2 

1.27 

3.84 

9.66 

1 1 

12 

7.60 



14.92 

1 

6.037 
3.507 
7.256 
2.679 
1.001 
.960 

12.092 
5.370 
.862 
6.532 
1.006 
2.685 

36.684 
2.542 
2.208 
8.579 


Total     |     9.60  |       158  |  100.00  |    $173.92 


Male    .. 
Female 


9.87 
9.31 


-I- 


95 


39.87 
60.13 


77.56 


100.000 


55.405 
44.595 


$1.75 
2.033 
1.802 
2.33 

.58 
1.67 
1.502 

.718 
1.50 
1.42 
1.75 
1.556 

.829 

.884 
1.92 
1.243 


$1.10 


$1,482 
.816 


$0,175 
.217 
.180 
.233 
.058 
.167 
.150 
.077 
.187 
.142 
.175 
.156 
.089 
.100 
.192 
.128 


$0,114 


$0,150 
.087 


Clerk    

1    10       |   ■ 
10.20  | 

1  1    16.67 

1       $1.00 
4.00 

|      20.00    1  SI. 00    1  $0,100 

Clerks,   female    

5 

83.33 

80.00 

.80 

.078 

Total     

10.16  J 

6 

100.00 

$5.00 

100.00 

$0,833 

10.820 

Mai©    

I    10       1 
|    10.20  | 

1 

16.667 

$1.00 
t         4.00 

16.667 

J1.07 

10.100 

Female   

5  |  83.333 

|     8S.333  |      .80    |      .078 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas 
sifted  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


$  5  00  but 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
10  00  but 
12  00  but 
15  00  but 
20  00  and 


Under  |5  00. 
under  6  00. 
under  7  00. 
under  8  00. 
under  9  00 
under  10  00. 
under  12  00 
under  15  00. 
under  20  00. 
over 


Total.. 


Male. 

Pe.    | 
male. 

7 

7*1 

2 

>2i 

9 

10 

11 

9 

2 

24 

7 

5 

74 

115 

sons. 

Per 

iTotal 

cent. 

81 

42.86 

24 

12.70 

19 

1006 

20 

10  58 

9 

1.06 

24 

12.70 

i 

3.70 

7 

8.70 

•> 

2.64 

Ma,«"  n£le  T<>tel 


100.0) 


Average  Wages 
Pan  Day. 


$.678 
.930 
1.000 
1.253 
1.350 
1.560 
1.718 
2.070 
2.700 


$1,521 


$.716 

.913 

1  023 

1.245 


$.815 


$.713 
.9H 
1.012 
1.250 
1.350 
1.560 
1718 
2.070 
2.700 


$1,091 


No.  Persons  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month. 


Jan  . 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June 

July.. 

Aug  . 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 

Ave.., 


No. 


185 
135 
149 
166 
187 
187 
166 
168 


Ran 
*e. 


73.37 
73.37 
80.98 
90.22 
98  37 
98.37 
90.22 
91.30 
175'  95.11 
184100.00 
183'  99.41 
173   94.02 


166   90.22 


ELECTRIC   &   GAS   SUPPLIES— 17   ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portlor 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
noon- 
day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


I 


Total 
per  day. 


P*r  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Apprentices    

Boys 

Brass   turners   

Carpenters    

Core  makers,  female  . 

Drain  layers   

Electricians    

Knamelers     

Engineers    

Firemen  

Jobber      

Laborers   

Laborers,   female  

Locksmiths   

Machine  feeders  

Machinists    

Machinist,    helpers    .. 

Moulders    

Pattern  makers  

Plater   

Plumbers     

Shovelers    

Steam   fitters    

Steam  fitters,   helper 


8.41 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 

8 

8 

11.33 
11.33 

8 

10.73 
10.03 
10 
10 
10 

9.46 
10 
10 
10 

8.63 
10 

9.20 
10 


12 
2 
4 

6 

18 

6 

20 

13 

3 

6 

1 

287 

32 

4 

109 

27 

30 

26 

4 

1 

19 

1*> 

5 

1 


Total   and   average..)    10.13  | 


Male  ... 
Female 


I- 


646 


10.14 
1.20 


Bookkeeper,    female 

Clerk     

Foremen     


10 
10.50 


Total  and  average.. 


10 


Male  1    10.33 

Female    I     9 

16 


596 
50 


1.858 

.310 

.619 

.929 

2.786 

.929 

3,096 

2.012 

.464 

.929 

.155 

44.427 

4.954 

.619 

16.873 

4.179 

4.644 

4.025 

.619 

.155 

2.941 

1.548 

.774 

.155 


100.000 


92.26 
7.74 


25.00 
25.00 
50.00 


100.00 


75 
26 


$10.70 

1.50 

9.00 

12.00 

15.80 

12.00 

42.82 

22.75 

6.33 

11.50 

2.50 

464.76 

32.3  > 

9.66 

166.75 

57.5') 

33.00 

74.00 

7.25 

3.50 

68.50 

22.50 

15.75 

1.75 


$1,104.42 


$1,056.32 
jyo 
$1.50 
2.75 
6.00 


$10.26 


$8.75 
1.60 


.136 

.816 
1.114 
1.431 
1.087 
3. 877 
2.060 

.573 
1.041 

.226 
42.082 
2.925 

.875 
15.098 
5.206 
2.988 
6.700 

.656 

.317 
6.202 
2.037 
1.426 

.159 


10X000     $1,709 


$0,891 
.75 
2.25 
2.05 
.877 
2.00 
2.141 
1.75 
2.11 
1.916 
2.50 
1.619 
1.009 
2.415 
1.529 
2.129 
1.10 
2.846 
1.812 
3.50 
3.605 
2.25 
3.15 
1.76 


95.645  !  $1,772 
4.355  I      .962 


14.634 
26.S29 
58.537 


100.000 


86.366 
14.634 


$1.50 
2.75 
3. CO 


$2,562 


$2,917 
1.50 


$0,106 
.083 
.225 
.205 
.087 
.222 
.267 
.218 
.186 
.169 
.312 
.150 
.100 
.241 
.152 
.212 
.116 
.284 
.181 
.350 
.417 
.226 
.341 
.175 


$0,168 


$0,174 
.094 


$0,166 
.275 


$0,256 


$0,282 
.166 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  mule  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wehkly  Earnings. 

Avbbaob  Wages 

No  Pkrsons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

Pbb  Day 

by  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male 

$.711 
.900 
1.000 
1  275 
1.350 
1.534 
1.780 
2.102 
2.730 
3.654 

$1,778 

Fe- 
male 

$.738 

.850 

1.000 

1.19- 

i'.'m 

2.000 
$.955 

Total 

$.720 
.883 
1.0.10 
1.200! 
1. 85*31 
1.534 
1.780 
2  OOll 
2.730! 

3.654! 

_t 

$1,714 

Month. 

No. 

Ban 

ge. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  hut  under    6  00.. 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under    8  00.. 

8  00  but  under    9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00 
15  00  but  under  20  00. 
20  00  and  over 

84 

29 

48 

&*) 

35 

276 

146 

147 

128 

39 

19 

3 

17 

11 

3 

""  1 

103 
32 
65 
96 
35 
279 
146 
148 
128 
39 

1,071 

9.62 

2.99 

6.07 

8.96 

3.27 

26.05 

13.63 

13.82 

11.93 

3.64 

Jan.. 

Feb. . . 

Mar.. 

April.. 

May   . 

June.. 

July.. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov... 

Dec  .. 

Ave... 

953 

962 

970 

958 

922 

*53 

1,026 

1,034 

1.055 

1,065 

1,043 

994 

991 

1 
89.48 
90.33 
91.08 
MM  5 
86.57 
89.48 
98.34 
97.(9 
V9.06 

100.00 
97.93 
93.33 

93.05 

Total 

1.017 

51 

100.00 

FLOUR  AND  FEED-73  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours-  of  work  per  day.  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portloi 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Pbbsons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Wtoi 


Total 
per  da* , 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 

day. 


Per 
hour. 


Bolters    

Carpenters   

Coal   passers   

Coopers    

Electrician    

Elevator  men   

Engineers    

Firemen    

Grinders    

Laborers     

Loaders    

Machine  tender  .... 

Millers 

Millers,    helpers    . . . 

Millwrights    

Millwright,    helper 

Nailers     

Oilers    

Packers    

Packers,   helpers    . . 
l'uriiler    tenders     .. 

Holler  tenders   

Sweepers    

Teamsters    

Watchmen     

Weigiher    


9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10.40 
10.28 

9.11 

9.95 
10 

10.75 
10.08 
10 
1  • 
10 
10 

10.17 
.43 
10 
10 
10 

9.57 
10.02 
11.32 
10 


I 
9.43  T 


Total   and   average. .|    10.14  | 


Bookkeeper     |  11 

Foremen    10 

Salesmen    10 

Shippers    I  10 


6  t 

2 

1 

37 
27 
14 

9 
117 
112 
91 
86 
91 
15 

1 


.24 

1.70 

.73 

.24 

.12 

4.51 

3.29 

1.70 

1.09 

14.25 

13.64 

11.19 

10.49 

11.09 

1.83 

.12 


23 

2.79 

89 

10.84 

4 

.49 

4 

.49 

2 

.24 

19 

2.32 

43 

5.24 

3 

.36 

1 

.12 

_821 
5" 
11  I 

71 


Total   and   average.. 


10.20 


-I- 


JLOO.,00 

20.  S3 

46.83 

4.17 

29.17 


$5.00  | 
34.25  | 
9.50  | 
4.00  J 
3.00  I 
63.45  | 
56.95  | 
24.05  | 
19.38  | 
183.41  | 
212.57  | 
201.17 
199.85 
13\95 
39.25 
1.67 
7.55 
38.73 
153.21  | 
5.71  I 
7.36  I 
5.00  | 
27.64  | 
67.42  | 
5.05  | 
|         2.00  | 

I 1- 

ISl^GOS^  |_ 

$11.00"! 

28.43 

2.50 

14.25 


.332 

2.271 

.629 

.265 

.199 

4.208 

3.776 

1.595 

1.285 

12.161 

14.096 

13.339 

13.252 

8.683 

2.602 

.111 

.500 

2.569 

10.159 

.379 

.488 

.332 

1.833 

4.470 

.333 

.133 


$2.50 
2.446 
1.583 
2.0) 
3.00 
1.715 
2.11 
1.718 
2.153 
1.567 
1.898 
2.21 
2.32 
1.44 
2.617 
1.67 
.944 
1.684 
1.72 
1.43 
1.84 
2.50 
1.455 
1.568 
1.683 
2.00 


$\277 
.244 
.158 
.2:0 
.300 
.171 
.2  2 
.167 
.236 
.158 
.189 
.205 
.230 
.144 
.261 
.167 
.094 
.165 
.182 
.143 
.184 
.250 
.150 
.156 
.148 
.200 


24  I  100.00 


J00.OOH  $1.836_    $0,181 
19.58^  r$2720    I  $0,200' 


$56.18 


50.605  I 

4.450 

25.365 


2. 584  I       .258 

2.50    I       .250 

2.036  I      .203 

1 


lOO.'OO     $2.34    I  $0,229 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  ana 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sifled  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Weekly  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 

No.  Persons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

by  Month. 

Classification. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

mF«T«  Total 

Month - 

No. 

Ran 

ffe 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  bat  under   6  00 

6  00  bat  undtsr   7  00.. 

7  00  b  it  uuder   8  00.. 

8  00  but  under   9  00  . 

9  00  but  uuder  10  00 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00 
15  00  b  t  under  20  00 
20  03  and  'over 

10 

3 

11 

53 

42 

245 

201 

273 

73 

10 

921 

10 

33 

11 

53 

42 

245 

201 

273 

73 

10 

1.09 

.33 

1.19| 

5.75, 

4.56! 

26.60, 

21.821 

29. 641 

7.93 

1.09 

$.669 
.85 
1.00 
1.25 
1.36 
1.53 
1.744 
2.102 
2.64 
4.446 

$1,851 

:.:::: 

$.669 
.85 
1.00 
1.25 
1.36 
1  53 
1.744 
2.102 
2.64 
4.446 

$1,851 

_l 

Jnti  „ 
Wwb    . 

Mar  .. 

April* 

Mai 

Jlim-.- 
July.. 
Auat    , 
Hei-r., 
Q*     . 
Ni.v... 
1'..-. 

Aw?     . 

m 

711 
743 
747 
735 
720 
689 
677 
737 
888 
884 
759 

750 

80.41 
80.07 
83.67 
84.12 
82.77 
81.08 
77.59 
7624 
82.99 
100.00 

99  55 

Total 

921100. 00 

85.47 

84.46 

FOOD    PREPARATIONS— 17   ESTABLIHSMENTS. 
Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,   hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
per 

day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

ceot. 


WiGE8. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Blanchers     

Blacksmiths     

Box   men    

Box  men,   helpers 

Canners     

Carpenters     

Cappers    

Cappers,   female    .. 

rookers    , 

Kngineers     

Field   men    

Fillers     

Firemen     

Graders    

Helpers    

Helpers,   female    .. 

Laborers     

Laborers,    female 

Machinists    

Machine  tenders  .. 

Millwrights     

Pickers     

Pickers,    female    .. 

Press   feeder   

Teamsters    

Tippers    

Vlners     

Watchmen     


10 

3 

.12 

$4.60 

10 

2 

.06 

3.75 

10 

4 

.16 

7.00 

10 

90 

3.68 

131.25 

10 

2 

.08 

3.  CO 

10 

4 

.16 

10.00 

10 

3 

.12 

3.00 

10 

4 

.16 

4.00 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10.44 
10.17 
10 
10 

10.60 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
1> 
10 
10 
11.60 


5 

11 

25 

4 

6 

2 

339 

274 

817 

393 

10 

10 

4 

8 

443 

1 

12 
4 

18 
10 


.20  | 

.44 

1.00 

.16 

.24 

.06 

13.52 

10.93 

32.58 

15.66 

.4) 

.40 

.16 

.32 

17.66 

.04 

.47 

.16 

.72 

.40 


-I- 


7.50 

28.75 

40.00 

6.0) 

10.75 

3.00 

520.5f) 

215.00 

1,073.22 

330.96 

21.83 

17.50 

9.25 

8.00 

331.20 

1.50 

34.25 

7.00 

27.00 

15.25 


Total    and    average.. |    10.09  |    2,508  I  100.00  |$2,S74.96  |    100.000  I  $1,146 


Male     '    10.12 

Female    |    10.03  | 


Bookkeeper 
Foremen    . . . 


9 
9.31 


Total  and   average. 


1,394 
1,114  j 

r 

19 


55.58  |$1 .993.80 
44.42        831.16 


5.00  I 
95.00 


$2.00 
38.42 


9.3 


20 


ICO.OO  I      $40.42 


.157 
.131 
.243 
4.566 
.104 
.344 
.104 


1.000 

1.392 

.209 

.374 

.104 

18.105 

7.479 

37.330 

11.513 

.759 

.609 

.322 

.278 

11.520 

.052 

1.191 

.244 


.531 


$1.50 
1.875 
1.75 
1.458 
1.50 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
2.614 
1.60 
1.50 
1.791 
1.50 
1.535 

.784 
1.314 

.842 
2.183 
1.75 
2.312 
1.00 

.747 
1.5 
2.854 
1.75 
1.50 
1.525 


63.505     $1.43 
_36.495_|_  /791_ 
4.95  I  $2.00 
95.05  I    2.022 


$0,150 
.187 
.175 
.145 
.150 
.250 
.1(K> 
.100 
.160 
.261 
.160 
.150 
.179 
.150 
.147 
.768 
.131 
.084 
.205 
.175 
.231 
.111 
.074 
.150 
.285 

.l£) 
.131 


$0,113 


$0,141 
.078 

$0,222 
.217 


100.00  |  $2,021  |  $0,217 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wbhkly  Earnings. 

Avrraor  Wages 

No   PR] 
BT 

8SON8    EMP. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent 

Prr  Day. 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

$.731 

.... 
1.005 
1  248 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 

go. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under  8  00 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  but  under   8  00 

8  00  but  under  9  00  . 

158 

'  ioi 

147 

908 

"i75 
23 

1,062 

.... 
276 
170 

42. Oil 
... 

*io!92 

6,72 

1 

$.726 

i!6l5 
1  253 

$.732 

i!6oo 

1.198 

Jan... 
F*b  .. 
Mar.. 
April . 
May. 
June. . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept. 
Oct  .. 
Nov.. 
Deo  .. 

Ave . . . 

479 

a>5 

374 

445 

492 

728 

2,414 

2,097 

1.006 

663 

482 

413 

19.84 
14.71 
15  49 
18.43 
20.38 

9  0)  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  03.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00. 
15  00  but  under  30  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

681 

285 

33 

27 

1 

10 

694   27.45' 

285    10.48 

33     1.31 

27     1.071 

1        .04 

i  500   i.500 

1.740    

2.060 

2.798 

3.500      .... 

1.500 
1.740 
2.060 
2.796 
3.500 

$1,201 

30.12 
100.00 
86.87 
41.47 
27.46 
19.97 
17.11 

Total  

1,414 

1,114 

2,528  100.W  $1,437 

$.791 

i 

1 

829 

34.34 

FURNITURE— 36  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Bed    makers    

Bed  makers,  helpers  

Blacksmiths    

Band   sawyer    

Carvers    

Carvers,  helpers  

Cabinet   makers   

Cabinet    makers,    appren 

tlces   

Cutters    

Engineers    

Firemen    

Fillers     

Fillers*    Helper    , , 

Finishers   

Finishers'    helpers    

Finishers'  helper,  female 

Gluers   

Helpers,   female   , 

Laborers   , 

Laborers,  female   

Laborers,  boys  

Lumber   scaler 

Mattress    makers    

Machine   hands    

Machine  helpers   

Machine  tenders  

Machinists  

Packers    ^ 

Painter  boys   

Polishers   

Saw   flier    


Aver- 
age 
hours 

SS. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


37 

2 
11 

6 
17 

1 
251 
95 

1 
18 

3 

390 

20 

43 

1  I 

4 

438 

184 

37 

30 

68 

5 
13 

1 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day 


1.(753 
.6720 
.0896 
.0448 
.7169 
.5381 

10.7079 

1.6677 

.0896 

.4928 

.2688 

.7616 

.0448 

11.2455 

4,3011 

.0448 

.8064 

.1344 

17.4288 

.8961 

1.9265 

.0448 

.1792 

19.6232 

8.2437 

1.6577 

1.3441 

3.0465 

.2240 

.5824 

.0448 


I 


$41.20 
11.85 
3.26 
2.00 
42.80 
14.91 
488.89 

41.40 

4.85 

26.40 

10.70 

21.13 

.85 

416.27 

77.90 

.75 

24.85 

3.58 

508.61 

10.45 

26.95 

1.60 

6.50 

697.13 

188.23 

42.81 

58.94 

88.38 

4/0 

18.25 

2.00 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


1.2554 
.3613 
.0994 
.06n 

1.3048 

.4548 

14.946 

1.2622 
.1473 
.8049 
.3262 
.6442 
.0229 

12.6917 

2.3749 

.0229 

.7576 

.1092 

15.5068 
.3186 
.8218 
.04*8  ! 

.v.m  I 

21.2542  I 

5.7385  ! 

1.3051 

1.7968  | 

2.6944  | 

.1219  | 

.5564  | 

.0610  | 


Per 

Per 

day. 

hour. 

$1,716 

$0,171 

.79 

.079 

1.63 

.163 

2.00 

.2C0 

2.675 

.267 

1.262 

.126 

2.045 

.204 

1.118 

.111 

2.415 

.241 

2.4 

.240 

1.783 

.178 

1.242 

.124 

.85  I 
1.658 

.82 
.75 

1.38 
1.193 
1.304 

.522 

.626 

1.60 
1.695 
1.591 
1.012 
1.157 
1.964 
1.299 
.80 
1.408 
2.00 


.f*5 
.165 
.082 
.075 
.13$ 
.119 
.130 
.052 
.06? 
.160 
1.62 
.159 
.101 
.115 
.196 
.129 
.080 
.140 
.200 
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FUBNITURE-35  KSTABLISHIiENTS-Continucd. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

Jay. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day 

Per  cent. 

Aver 

go. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Seamstresses      | 

9.75  | 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11.10 

10 

•I 

1 

6 

8 

1 
103 

5 

1 

22 
35 
20 
10 

2 

.0448 
.2688 
.3583 
.0448 

4.6147 
.2240 
.0448 
.9856 

1.5681 
.8961 
.4480 
.0896 

33.97 
1.66 

7.30 
14.25 

1.75 
201.46 

4.25 
.83 
35.30 
43.50 
29.03 
17.50 

2.00 

1.0356 
.0606 
.2194 

1.029 
1.66 
1.2> 

.105 

Spring    maker    

.166 

Sanders     

.120 

Teamsters    

.4344 

1.781 

,178 

Tinsmith    

.0533 

6.1418 
.1299 
.0253 
1.0762 
1.3262 
.8850 
.5335 
.0610 

1.75 
1.95a 
.85 
.83 
1.604 
1.242 
1.451 
1.75 
1.00 

.175 

Upholsterers   

.195 

Upholsterers'   helper   

Upholst's'    helper,    female 
Varnlshers    

.085 
.0*3 
.160 

Veneerers   

.121 

Watchmen   

.130 

Wood  workers  

Weaving  helpers,  female. 

.175 
.100 

Total  and   average.. 

10.006 

2,232 

100.00 

$3,280.12 

lOj.OO 

$1.47 

$0,146 

Male   

Female  

10.01 
1      9.86 

2.172 
60 

97.311 
2.689 

13,228.54 
51.68 

98.943 
1J67 

$1,493 

.860 

.149 

.087 

Foremen    

10 
10 
10 
10 

23 

1 
18 

1 

53.488 
2.326 

41.860 
2.326 

$62.20 
1.50 
27.68 
2.25 

66.432  1  127.04 

$0,170 

Forelady    

1.602 
29.663 
2.403 

1.50 
1.587 
2.25 

.150 

Shipping  clerks   

.163 

Timekeeper  

.225 

Total  and   average.. 

10 

43 

100.00 

$93.63 

100.00 

$2,177 

$  .217 

Male   

10 
10 

42 
1 

97.67 
2.33 

$92.13 
1.50 

98.398 
1.602 

$2,193 
1.50 

$0,219 

Female  

.150 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Bashings 

Average  Wages 

1 

No.  Pebson*  Em  p. 

No  of  hersons. 

Per 
cent. 

Pee  Day. 

by  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Month.'  No. 

i 

Ran 

ge. 

Under $T>  CO.. 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00 

6  00  but  under   7  00 

7  00  but  under  8  00.. 

8  00  but  under  9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

237 
69 
156 
415 
266 
379 
214 

m 

135 
9 

23 
8 

20 

8 

..... 

i 

61 

260 
77 

nc 

423 
266 
380 
214 
335 
135 
9 

11.43 
3.39 
7.78 
18.60 
11.69 
16.70 
9.41 
14.72 
5.93 
.40 

$.651 

".882 

1.061 

1.253 

1.379 

1.53 

1.762 

2.09:* 

2.694 

3.537 

$.552 

.85 

1.015 

1.218 

1.50 

2*66 

$.643 
.878 
1.056, 
1.253 
1.379 
1.53 
1.762 
2.09  > 
2.694 
3.537 

$1,483 

Jan.... 
Feb    . 
Mar. 
April . 
May.. 
June. 
July 
Aug 
Sept.. 
Oct    . 
Nov    . 
Dec... 

Ave . . . 

2,336 
2,434 
2,533 
2,.r69 
2,510 
2,476 
2,4fcS 
2,532 
2,455 
2,508 
2.475 
2,488 

2,484 

91.10 
94.93 
98.79 
100. 0  J 
97.89 
98  56 
97.22 
98.74 
95.74 
97.81 
98.52 
97.07 

96.87 

Total 

2,214 

2,275 

100.00 

$1.50 

$.87 
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FURS,  GLOVES  AND  MITTEN8-16  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Wages. 


Occupation. 


Beamster    

Boys  

Cutters    , 

Dyer    , 

Engineer    

Glove  makers,  female.... 
Hand  workers,  female... 

Helpers    

Helpers,  female 

Laborers    

Laborers,  female  

Layers  off  

Machinists   

Machine  operators  

Mach.  operators,  female. 

Packers   

Servers,  female  

Shover     

Sorters,    female    

Tanners   

Trimmers,    female    

Trimmers    


Total  and  average. 


Male    .. 
Female 


Clerks   

Forelady   .' 

Foremen     

Inspector    

Stenographers,   female 


Total  and  average. 


Male  ... 
Female 


10.276 
.148 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 

~ 

_ 

Average  Wages 
Pee  Day. 

No.  Pe 

BY 

BSONS    EMP. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

54 

Fe- 
male. 

256 

Total 
310 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month 

No. 
778 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00. 

33.9 

$.74 

$.705 

$.712 

Jan  .. 

80.37 

$  5  00  but  under   6  00.. 

5 

37 

42 

4.7| 

.89 

.890 

.89 

Feb  .. 

772 

79.75 

6  00  but  under  7  00.. 

90 

106 

136 

14.9, 

1.00 

1.020 

1.016 

Mar.. 

826 

85.33 

7  00  but  under   8  00.. 

51 

41 

92 

10  1 

1.25 

1.283    1.264 

April.. 

886 

91.53 

8  00  but  under  9  00  . 

8 

19 

27 

3.1 

1.40 

1.400    1.400 

May.. 

968 

100.00 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 

26 

62 

88 

8.6 

1.50 

1.500    1.54  ' 

June  . 

919 

94.94 

10  00  but  under  12  00.. 

45 

27 

72 

7.91 

1.73 

1.710    1.72  ,    July. 

918 

94.83 

12  00  but  under  15  00  . 

79 

16 

95 

10.5 

2.06 

2.000l  2.043' 1  Aiur  .. 

957 

97.83 

15  00  but  under  20  00.. 

33 

4 

37 

4.2-      2.53    2.500J  2.522     Sept.. 

887 

91.63 

20  and  over 

18 

18 

2.l! 

3.181 i  3.184 

Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec  .. 

Ave... 

8X9 
840 
753 

91.81 

86.78 
77.79 

Total 

349 

_l 

568 

917 

100.0 

$1.54 

$1,038 

$1,213 

866 

89.46 

MANUFACTURING   RETtJRNS,    1903. 
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IRON-SI  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day, 


Percent 


Average. 


Per 
day 


Per 
hour. 


Ashmen    

Assorter    

Assorters,  female  

Blndermen   

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmith  helpers   .. 

Boiler  makers    

Boiler  maker  helpers. 

Boltmen    

Boiler  washers   

Boys   

Cagers    

Cartmen    

Carpenters  

Carpenters'  helpers  ... 

Catchers   

Chippers   

Chargers   

Cinder  snappers   

Cleaner 

Coal    handlers    

Core  makers   

Counters   

Cranemen  

Crushermen    

Cupola  tenders   

Driller    

Dryman    

Electricians    

Electrician,  helpers   ... 

Engineers    

Fillers   

Firemen    

Flask   carrier    

Gas  producers  

Grinders    

Handymen   

Heaters   

Heaters,  helpers  

Helpers    

Holsters    

Hookers    

Hot  sawmen   

Hot    straighteners    

Inspectors    

Iron  carriers  

Japaners     

Keepers  

Keepers'   helpers   

Knife  changers  

Laborers    

Landers   

Loader    

Machinists   

Machinists'   helpers   ... 

Machine  tenders    

Mason     

Metal  polishers  

Millwrights    

Miners    

Monkey    

Morgan  Train  men   ... 


12 
10 
10 
10 

10.03 
10.10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

10.06 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11.50 
12 
12 
10 

11.43 
10 
11 
12 

11.66 
10 
10 
10 

10.33 
10 

11.08 
11.53 
11.81 
10 
12 
11 
10 

11.40 
12 

10.47 
10.50 
10 
8 

10.77 
10 

10.56 
10 
12 
12 
12 

10.06 
10 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


316 

4 

5 

22 

4 

2 

8 

2 

14 

1 

64 

90 

13 

4 

6 

4 

1 

1 

6 

4 

59 

52 

63 

1 

26 

11 

65 

22 

12 

46 

8 

2 

3 

49 

3 

39 

7 

8 

22 

2 

1.662 
14 
1 

62 

82 

110 

1 

15 
4 
114 
1 
2 


.158 

.019 

.099 

.594 

1.328 

.396 

.059 

.138 

.118 

.089 

6.243 

.079 

.099 

.436 

.079 

.039 

.158 

.039 

.277 

.019 

1.268 

1.783 

.257 

.079 

.118 

.079 

.019 

.019 

.118 

.079 

1.169 

1.030 

1.248 

.019 

.515 

.218 

1.288 

.436 

.237 

.911 

.J58 

.039 

.059 

.971 

.059 

.773 

.138 

.158 

.436 

.039 

32.943 

.277 

.019 

1.228 

1.625 

2.180 

.019 

.297 

.079 

2.259 

.019 

.039 


$15.20 

2.00 

6.66 

52.50 

159.50 

35.55 

8.70 

12.60 

12.00 

3.98 

272.74 

8.00 

9.75 

61.75 

6.75 

4.50 

20.10 

4.20 

28.20 

1.60 

119.61 

124.15 

24.31 

9.36 

11.35 

7.90 

1.87 

1.60 

12.70 

6.80 

141.92 

107.20 

130.30 

1.65 

51.96 

19.80 

113.66 

127.46 

25.80 

73.54 

22.32 

4.50 

10.26 

120.83 

5.25 

88.75 

10.50 

20.30 

46.20 

4.40 

2,560.87  l 

24.50 

2.70 

173.15 

117.90 

164.15 

3.00 

36.75 

11.46 

245.10 

1.15 

6.20 


.152 

.020 

.067 

.525 

1.593 

.355 

.087 

.126 

.120 

.040 

2.725 

.080 

.096 

.617 

.068 

.046 

.201 

.042 

.282 

.016 

1.194 

1.240 

.243 

.094 

.114 

.079 

.019 

.016 

.127 

.068 

1.417 

1.070 

1.302 

.017 

.519 

.198 

1.135 

1.273 

.258 

.735 

.223 

.045 

.102 

1.207 

.063 

.886 

.106 

.203 

.462 

.044 

25.563 

.245 

.027 

1.729 

1.177 

1.639 

.090 

.367 

.115 

2.447 

.012 

.062 


11.90 
2.00 
1.33 
1.75 
2.38 
1.777 
2.90 
1.80 
2.00 
1.966 
.868 
2.00 
1.96 
2.352 
1.687 
2.25 
2.612 
2.10 
2.014 
1.60 
1.869 
1.379 
1.87 
2.34 
1.891 
1.975 
1.87 
1.60 
2.117 
1.70 
2.406 
2.061 
2.068 
1.65 
1.998 
1.80 
1.748 
5.794 
2.60 
1.599 
2.79 
2.25 
3.42 
2.466 
1.75 
2.275 
1.60 
2.537 
2.10 
2.20 
1.541 
1.75 
2.70 
2.792 
1.437 
1.492 
3.00) 
2.46 
2.865 
2.15 
1.15 
8.10 


10.168 
.200 
.133 
.176 
.237 
.175 
.290 
.180 
.200 
.178 
.086 
.166 
.196 
.235 
.168 
.226 
.Z18 
.176 
.167 
.160 
.163 
.137 
.170 
.196 
.162 
.197 
.187 
.160 
.204 
.170 
.217 
.179 
.176 
.166 
.166 
.163 
.174 
.606 
.216 
.152 
.266 
.225 
.427 
.228 
.175 
.216 
.150 
.211 
.176 
.183 
.153 
.176 
.245 
.279 
.143 
.149 
.300 
.245 
.286 
.215 
.115 
.263 
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IRON— Continued. 


Aver- 
age 

hoars 
per 

day. 

PERSONS. 

Wages. 

OCCUPATION. 

Num- 
ber. 

i 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Percent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Motormen   

12 

9.96 
10 
12 
10 
10 
1> 
10 

11.20 
10 
10 

10.25 
10.80 
12 
10 
10 

8.71 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 

11.44 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 

11.20 
10.41 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11.60 
12 

9.60 
12 
12 
10 

10       1 
10.50 
1 

2 

1,016 
9 

19 

7 

7 

7 

37 

68 

22 

14 

16 

10 

2 

6 

2 

180 

23 

16 

1 

2 

2 

26 

36 

1     1 

7 

20 
4 
2 
5 

29 

20 
1 

21 
6 
1 
1 

25 
4 

10 
2 
4 
5 
3 

50 
i 

.039 
20.118 
.178 
.376 
.138 
.138 
.138 
.733 

1.347 
.436 
.277 
.317 
.198 
.C39 
.118 
.039 

3.567 
.465 
.317 
.019 
.039 
.039 
.495 
.713 
|      .158 
.039 
.138 
.896 
.079 
.039 
.099 
.713 
.396 
.019 
.416 
.118 
.019 
.019 
.496 
.079 
.198 
.039 
.079 
.099 
.059 
.991 

8.90 

2,380.27 

20.46 

39.65 

8.30 

7.00 

13.65 

97.76 

134.60 

40.15 

21.17 

31.48 

17.70 

4.80 

20.16 

6.06 

865.74 

61.46 

60.0;) 

1.90 

3.60 

3.70 

60.05 

172.80 

11.60 

6.60 

16.00 

35.00 

8.30 

3.00 

10.74 

54.16 

38.20 

2.10 

39.32 

9.90 

2.10 

1.25 

45.41 

10.06 

20.10 

3.70 

7.50 

10.06 

3.75 

91.50 

1 

.039 

23.760 
.2j4 
.395 
.083 
.070 
.137 
.976 

1.344 
.401 
.212 
.316 
.177 
.048 
.202 
.061 

8.643 
.614 
.600 
.019 
.035 
.037 
.600 

1.725 

1.96 

2.346 

2.272 

2.081 

1.186 

1.00 

1.95 

2.642 

1.979 

1.825 

1.512 

1.967 

1.77 

2.40 

8.36 

8.205 

4.809 

2.672 

3.75 

1.90 

1.75 

1.85 

2.402 

4.80 

.162 

Moulders    

.235 

Mounters    

.227 

Oilers  

.173 

Packers 

.185 

Packers,  female  

.100 

Painters    

.195 

Pattern  makers 

.264 

Pliers    

.176 

Platers   

.182 

Press  hands  

.151 

Pump  and  pipemen  

Punchers  

.181 
.163 

Punch  setters  

.200 

Rail  breakers   

.336 

Range  makers  

.320 

Roller  hands  

.B52 

Roll  turners  

.267 

Roughers    

.375 

Sampler   

.190 

Sand  cutters  

175 

Scrappers 

.168 

Shearmen  

.209 

Shovelers    

.480 

Skip  tenders  

1         .116 

1    1.45 

1      'IS 
.275 

Spellers   

.055 
.150 
.350 
.083 
.030 
.108 
.541 
.382 
.021 
.396 
.099 
.021 
.013 
.454 
.101 
.201 
.037 
.075 
.101 
.088 
.914 
I 

2.75 

2.143 

1.75 

2.075 

1.50 

2.148 

1.867 

1.91 

2.10 

1.872 

1.650 

2.10 

1.25 

1.816 

2.612 

2.01 

1.86 

1.875 

2.01 

1.26 

1.83 

Spike  machine  tenders   .. 
Stockmen    

.214 
.175 

Stove  tenders'  

.172 

Supply   men   

.150 

Switchmen    

.102 

Teamsters    

.179 

Tlinberinen    

.191 

Trackman    

.210 

Trainmen    

Truckmen    

Turner    

.187 
.166 
.210 

Turners'    helper    

.126 

Watchmen    

.166 

Water  tenders  

.209 

Weighers    

.29 

White  washers  

.164 

Wipers    

.156 

Wire  workers  

.201 

Wire  workers'  helpers 

Yardmen   

.125 
.174 

Total   and   average.. | 

10.16  | 

1 

5.046  | 

1 

100.00  j 

$10018.25 

1 

100.000 

$1,966 

$.195 

Male   

10.16 
10 

5,033 
12 

99.77 
.23 

$10004.60 ' 
13.66 

99.864  | 

SI. 988 

$0,195 

Female    

.136  |    1.137  | 

.113 

Bookkeeper     

10        I 
10 

10.25  ! 
10        I 
10.20  1 
10       \ 

1 

2 

31 

2 

2-> 

10 

1.52 

3.03 

46.97 

3.03 

30.30 

15.16 

i 

03.25 
7.50 

75.39 
6.00 

36.45 

32.50 
t 

2.05  1  S3. 25    1 

$0,325 

Captains    

4.72 
47.40 

3.15 
22.25 
20.43 

3.75    | 
2.432  1 
2.50    | 
1.622  | 
3.260  I 

.375 

Foremen    

.237 
.250 

Shipping  clerks  

.149 

Telegraphers'   

.326 

1 

i 

Total    and   average.. | 

10.18  | 

66| 

fcO.OO  | 

$159.09 

100.00  |  $2.41    | 

$0,236 
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Table  B—  Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments'  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Weekly  Earnings. 

No.  of  Persons, 

Per 

cent 

Classification. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

•■•  7 
5 



12 

Total 

197 
268 
150 
150 
75 

1,731 
869 

1.413 
721 
270 

Under  S5  00. 
$  5  00  but  under    6  00.. 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under    8  00 

8  00  but  under    9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00 
10  00  but  under  12  00 
12  00  butuudr-r  15  00 
15  00  but  under  20  00  . 
20  00  and  over. 

197 
268 
143 
145 
75 

1,731 
869 

1,413 
721 
270 

3.37 
4.59 
2.57 
2.57 
1.29 
29.62 
14.85 
24.18 
12.34 
4  62 

Total 

5,832 

5.844  100.00 

Avbxaqb  Wages 
Feb  Day. 


M-1*mFaTe.Totel 


$.712 
.907 
1.063 
1.257 
1.38' 
1.553 
1.805 
2.236 
2 
5.168 

$1,993 


$1.00 
1.33 


$1,137 


$712 

.907 
1.059 
1.258 
1.387 
1.553| 
1.8051 
2.256 
2.7721 
5.168 

$1,991 


No.  Pkhsonb  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month     No. 


Jan. 

Feb.. 

Mar 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

auk  . 

Sept 

Oct.. 

Nov. 

Dec.. 

Ave.. 


5.900 
5.793, 
5 ,867 | 
5,889 
5,647, 
5.471 
5,286, 
5,315 
5,571 
5,620 
5,299 
4,830 

5,559 


Ban 


100.00 
98.19 
99.44 
99.81 
95.71 
92.73 
89.59 
93.47 
94.42 
95.25 
89.81 
82.20 

94.39 


KNIT  GOODS— 15  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day,  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation,  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Peesons. 

Wages. 

Aver- 

age 
hours 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Average. 

day. 

Per  cent. 

Per 

Per 

day. 

hour. 

10 

3 

.173 

$4.75 

.297 

$1,583 

$0,158 

10 

6 

.288 

3.35 

.209 

.67 

.067 

10 

3 

.173 

7.50 

.468 

2.50 

.250 

10 

52 

2.995 

74.13 

4.626 

1.425 

.142 

10 

3 

.173 

5.50 

.343 

1.833 

.183 

9.96 

55 

3.169 

56.96 

3.564 

1.035 

.103 

10 

32 

18.43 

31.85 

1.988 

.995 

.099 

9.81 

142 

8.179 

110.21 

6.879 

.776 

.079 

9.46 

15 

.865 

37.57 

2.354 

2.504 

.263 

10 

993 

57.197 

846.00 

62.791 

.852 

.085 

10 

21 

1.209 

37.75 

2.356 

1.797 

.179 

10 

1 

.058 

3.00 

.787 

3.00 

.3  0 

10 

22 

1.267 

62.04 

8.247 

2.363 

.236 

10 

20 

1.153 

30.00 

1.872 

1.50 

.160 

10 

1 

.058 

1.75 

.119 

1.75 

.175 

10 

126 

7.258 

94.95 

5.925 

.753 

.076 

10 

3 

.173 

2.70 

.188 

.90 

.090 

10 

120 

6.913 

98.02 

6.116 

.816 

.081 

10 

27 

1.555 

44.59 

2.783 

1.651 

.165 

10 

50 

2.881 

28.60 

1.775 

.572 

.057 

10 

4 

.231 

4.00 

.250 

1.00 

.100 

10 

8 

.461 

5.52 

.245 

.69 

.069 

10 

8 

.461 

6.14 

.383 

.792 

.079 

10 

3 

.173 

1.80 

.112 

.60 

.060 

10 

2 

.115 

2.76 

.172 

1.38 

.138 

12 

2 

.115 

2.70 

.168 

1.35 

.112 

Boarders    

Carders    

('utters    

Dyers    

Engineers    , 

Finishers,   female   , 

Helpers     

Helpers,   female 

Knitters    

Knitters,   female   

Laborers   , 

Machinist    

Machine  operators   

Machine     operators,      fe 

male     

Picker   man    

Packers,  female   

Seamers,    female    , 

Sewers,    female    

Spinners 

Spinners,   female   ....r... 

Spoolers    

Sorters,  female  

Tuf  ters    

Twisters,  female   

Washers    

Watchmen    
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KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

• 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Winder    

10 
10 

1 

1 
14 

.058 
.806 

.60 

7.60 

.031 
.474 

.50 
.642 

.060 

Winders,  female  

1 

.064 

Total  and   average.. 
Male    

9.77  J    1,736  J100.000  j$l,602.23  ' 

100.000 

$0,923 

$0,094 

9.98  |        194 
9.74  |    1,542 

88.82 
11.18 

1331.24 
1,270.99 

20.674 
79.326 

$1,707 

JO. 171 

Female    | 

.824  J      .084 

Foreiadles     

Foremen    , 

Shipping   clerks 


Total  and  average.. 


Male    .. 
Female 


9.71 
10 

10 

1 

2 

1 

36.84 
52.62 
10.54 

$9.50 
22.00 
5.00 

26.  34 
60.261 
13.705 

$1,357 

2.20 

.260 

$0,139 
.220 
.260 

9.89* 

»' 

100.00 

$36.50 

100.000 

$1,921 

$0,193 

10 
9.71 

1 

12 
7 

63.16 
36.84 

$27.00 
9.50 

73.972 
26.028 

$2.25 
1.357 

$0,225 
.139 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  rangv  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


No.  Persons  Em  p. 
by  Month. 


GLASSIFICATfON  OF  WEEKLY  EARNINGS. 


Classification. 


$  5  00  b  it 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
10  00  but 
12  00  but 
15  00  but 
20  00  and 

Total 


Under  $5  00. 
under  6  00. 
undor  7  03 
under  8  00. 
under  9  00 
under  10  00. 
und«r  12  00 
under  15  0J 
uuder  20  03. 
over 


No.  of  Persons. 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

61 

970 

4 

521 

32 

284 

5 

61 

3 

6 

20 

33 

77 

24 

26 

22 

fotal 


1,031 

52-: 

316 

66 
9 

53. 
101 

26 1 


252    1,8 


P«r 
cent. 


I 

I 
47.93 
24.41 

14.6;* 

3.07 

.421 
2.46' 
4.70 
1.21 
1.02 

.09 


2,1511100.0 


vvkbaob  Wages 
Per  Dat. 


Hale 


Fe- 


$.621 
.863 
1.000 
1.25) 
1.403 
1.500 
1.739 
2.281 
2.818 
3.500 


$1,654    $.838 


$•< 

.846 
1.019 
1.247 
11 
1.303 
1.750 


fotal 


$.689 
846 
1.017 
1.24* 
1.381 
1.502 
1.742 
2.281 
2.818 
3.500 

$.934 


Month 

No. 

1,794 

Jan . . . 

F*b  .. 

1,860 

Mar.. 

1,953 

Apr.'.. 

2,042 

May . . 

2,043 

June  . 

2,002 

July.. 

2,059 

Auff  .. 

2  070 

Sept  . 

2,045 

Oct... 

2,086 

Nov  .. 

1,986 

Deo. . . 

Ave . . . 

1,879 

1,985 

Ran 


95.28 
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LEATHER-26  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A.— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hour* ' 

day. 


Persons. 


Nam- 
;ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Bark  mill  operator   .. 

Beam  handlers   

Blackers   

Blacksmiths     

Buffers     

Carpenters    

Cover  cutters,  female 

Curriers    

Curriers*    helpers    

Dampers  and  rollers 

Dyer    

Engineers    

Extractor     

Firemen    

Finishers    

Finishers,  helpers  .... 

Flesher    

Fur  sewer,   female    .. 

Ftir    sewer's    helper,    fe-f 
male    

Furrier    

Hand   shavers   

Hide  trimmer    

Laborers   

lxmder     

Machinists    

Machine  hands   

Machine  hand,   helper.... 

Oiler    

Piece  workers,  female — 

Press  girls   

Press  men  

Sewing  machine,  female, . 

Setters  

Scourers    

Solemakers,  female   

Sorters     

Sorters,   female    

Staker  

Steam   fitter   , 

Stuffers    

Splitters 
Spatters* 
Splitters, 
Tanners 
Tanners' 
Teamsters 
Veneer  girls 
Washers    . . . 
Watchmen  . 
Wheelmen    . 
Yardman     ... 
Whlteners    ., 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9.91 
10 

10.07 
10 
10 
10 

9 


helpers 
female  . 


helpers 


Total  and  average. 


Male    .. 
Female 


4 

1 
12 

1 
13 
214 
19 

1 


1  I 


9 

,      i1 

10 

1 

9,57 

14 

10 

1 

10 

203 

10 

1 

10 

5 

9.80 

5 

10 

1 

10 

1 

9 

47 

9 

6 

10 

2 

8 

1 

10 

33 

10 

2 

9 

96 

9.50 

4 

9 

2 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

4 

9.50 

4 

9 

13 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

21 

10 

24 

9 

12 

9 

2 

11 

7 

10 

4 

10 

1 

9 

4 

Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


-I- 


.06 

1.37 

.12 

.12 

.12 

.66 

.37 

24.2  > 

22.84 

.25 

.06 

.75 

.06 

.81 

13.29 

1.18  A 

.06 

.1,6  | 

.«' 

.06 

.87 

.06 
12.60 

.06 

.31 

.31 

.06 

.06 
2.91 

.37 

.13 

.06 
2.04 

.13 
5.96 

.25 

.13 

.06 

.06 

.25 

.25 

.81 

.56 

.68 
1.31 
1.49 

.75 

.13 

.44 

.25 

.06 

.25 


9.87  |    1,611  I  100.00 


9.98 
8.09 


1,430 
181 


88.76 
11.24 


11.75 

40.31 
3.30 
3.74 
5.00 

18.46 
6.16 
746.05 
535.61 
6.68 
2.33 

31.16 
1.60 

28.17 
388.14 

20.68 

2.00 
1.50 

.76 

2.60 

39.49 

1.85 

311.19 

1.13 

13.00 

8.53 

1.40 

1.83 

50.76 

5.76 

2.84 

1.00 

61.26 

3.00 

77.04 

8.50 

1.50 

1.83 

2.25 

7.46 

12.68 

17.32 

5.40 

28.37 

24.10 

41.10 

11.04 

3.60 

10.79 

11.83 

2.00 

11.83 


Average.. 


Per        Per 
day.      hour 


.07 

1.54 

.13 

.14 

.19 

.71 

.19 

28.54 

20.49 

.25 

.09 

1.19 

.06 

.89 

14.85 

.79 

.08 

.06 

.02 
.09 

1.51 
.07 
11.90 
.04 
.50 
.33 
.05 
.07 

1.94 
.22 
.11 
.04 

2.34 
.11 

2.94 
.32 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.28 
.48 
.66 
.20 

1.08 
.92 

1.64 
.42 
.14 
.41 
.45 
.08 
.45 


$1.76 
1.832 
1.65 
1.87 
2.50 
2.061 
.86 
1.863 
1.458 
1.67 
2.33 
2.601 
1.60 
1.782 
1.813 
1.083 
2.00 
1.50 

.75 
2.50 
2.731 
1.86 
1.531 
1.13 
2.6J 
1.706 
1.40 
1.83 
1.06 

.96 
1.42 
1.00 
1.856 
1.50 

.802 
2.125 

.75 
1.83 
2.25 
1.865 
3.17 
1.332 

.60 
2.67 
1.147 
1.712 

.92 
1.80 
1.541 
2.956 
2.00 
2.966 


$2,614.24   100.10  ¥1,623 


$2,454.26 
159.96 


6.117 


$0,175 
.183 
.165 
.187 
.250 
.206 
.096 
.186 
.145 
.185 


.160 
.176 
.181 
.108 
.200 
.166 


.260 
.284 
.BB5 
.163 
.113 
.260 
.174 
.140 
.183 
.120 
.106 
.142 
.125 
.185 
.150 
.089 


.183 
.225 
.186 
.332 
.148 
.066 
.267 
.114 
.171 
.102 
.200 
.140 
.295 
.200 


$0,164 


$1,716  $0,171 


Bookkeeper 

10 

9.75 

9 
10 

r 

1 

12 
3 
1 

6.88 
70.69 
17.65 

5.88 

$1.60 
31.41 
4.08 
2.00 

3.85  1  $1.50 
80.55       2.614 
10.47       1.36 

6.13       2.00 

$0,160 

Foremen    

Foreladles    

Shipping  clerk  

.268 
.117 
.200 

Total   and  average.. 

9.06 

17 

liO.OO 

$38.99 

100.00 

$2,293 

$0,253 

Male    

9.78 
9 

14 
3 

82.35 
17.66 

$34.91 
4.08 

89.64 
10.46 

$2,493 
1.36 

$0,264 

Female    

.161 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  rang:*  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wbbkly  Earnings. 


No.  of  Persons. 

Classification. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Und*r$5  00.. 
$  5  00  bat  under   6  00.. 

6  00  but  under   7  00 

7  00  bat  ander   8  00 

8  00  bat  under  9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00  . 
12  00  but  under  15  00. 
15  00  but  under  20  00 
20  00  and  over 

82 

28 

110 

279 

321 

1,789 

1,008 

756 

254 

11 

4,638 

79 
72 
51 
8 
2 
6 

218 

161 

100 

161 

287 

323 

l,7S5 

1,008 

756 

254 

11 

Total 

4,856 

Per 
cent. 


3.31 
2.06 
3.32 
5.91 
6.65 
36.96 
20.76 
15.571 
5.23 
.23 

100.00 


Average  Wages 
Per  Da\. 


Male 


$.81 
.90 
1.023 
1.289 
1.375 
1.565 
1.790 
2.082 
2.613 
8.891 

$1,724 


Fe- 
male. 


$.729 
.886 
1.078 
1.210 
1.350 
1.58U 


$.891 


Total 


$.74 
.886 
1.047 
1.287 
1 .375 
1.565 
1.790 
2.082 
2.613 
3.891 


1.630 


No.  Persons 

Emtp. 

by 

Month. 

Month. 

No 

Ban 

KB. 

Jan  .. 

1 
4,644   98.91 

Feb  . 

4,695  100.00 

Mar 

4,647   98.98 

April- 
May  .. 

4,590  97  77 

4.558   97  08 

Jnue  . 

3,40*.  72.61 

t  July.. 

4,090   87.11 

AUg.. 

4,367   93.01 

Sept. 

4,375   93.18 

Oct    . 

4,490  95.63 

Nov... 

4,447   94. 72 

Dec... 
Ave 

4,521,  96.29 

4,403 

93.78 

LIME  AND   CEMENT— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A — Showing  by  occupation.  cliiase*.  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

OCCDPATION. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Percent. 

Average* 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hoar. 

lacksmiths    

Carpenter    

10 
10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

2 
1 
1 
1 

38 
6 
18 
28 
15 
3 

30 
335 
14 

.406 

.203 

.2oS 

.203 

7.725 

1.219 

8.656 

5.686 

8.045 

.609 

6.100 

68.1<)5 

2.843 

$4.00 
1.80 
1.75 
3.00 

92.70 
6.00 

30.52 

42.51 
3.C0 
6,60 

48.64 
613.21 

24.43 

.122 

.190 

.340 

10.717 

.682 

3.469 

4.835 

.340 

.750 

5.522 

60.805 

2.764 

$2.0UO 
1.800 
1.760 
3.000 
2.439 
1.000 
1.696 
1.618 
.200 
2.200 
1.621 
1.830 
1.746 

$0,206 
.180 

Cooper    

.176 

Engineer    

.300 

Firemen    

.901 

Helpers    

.100 

Kiln   hands    

.169 

Laborers   

.161 

Menders   (sacks)   

.020 

Millers    

.220 

Mill  hands    

.162 

Quarry    hands    

.183 

Teamsters    

.174 

Total   and  average.. 

10.15 

492 

100.000 

$878.16 

100.000 

$1,785 

$.'.175 

Foremen     |    10       | 


8  jlOO.liOO  |      $24.68  I    100.000  |  $3,085  ]  $0,308 
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Table  B.— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  rang*  of  employment  for  oil 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


$  5  00  bat 

6  00  bat 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 
y  00  bat 

10  00  but 
12  00  bat 
15  00  bat 
20  00  and 

Total. 


Under  $5  00. 
under  6  00. 
under  7  00 
under  8  00 
under  9  00 
under  10  00 
under  12  00 
under  15  00 
under  20  00 
over 


No.  of  Persons. 


Malemale.Total 


15 


15 


178 
51 

220 
44 


522 


Per 
cent 


87 


15 


96 
178   34.10 

54  10.34 
220   42.15 

44     8.43 


Average  Wages 
Peh  Day. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

$.200 

$200 

1.000 

1.000 

i'.380 
1.528 
1.7V) 
2.000 
2.631 

1.380 
1.528 
1.755 
2.000 
2  631 

522100.00;  $1,805, 


No.   Persons  Em/, 
by  Month. 


Month.   No.     ^n 


{1-S05 


Jan . . . 

.  *eb  . 
Mar. 

[  iC: 

June 
!  July 
Aug  .. 
Sept 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  . 

Ave  .. 


209 
281 
416 
478 
500 
468 
435 
435 
457 
457 
324 
251 


41.80 
56.20 
83.20 
95.60 
1C0.00 
93.60 
87  00 
87.00 
91.40 
91.40 
64.80 
50.20 


;-92    78.40 

I 


LUMBER-78   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation  . 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
per 
day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Barnmen    

Blacksmiths   

Blacksm.ths'    he. pern 

Holler    , 

Bolters     

Boom   men 

Boys    

Brakemen     

Car  builders    

Carpenters    

Chairmen    

Clippers    

Cooks    

Edgemcn     

Edgcmen,  helpers   

Edgemett.    catchers    . . 

Electricians  

Engineers    

wngin^ers"    helpers 

Feeders     

Filers    

Filers,    helpers    

Firemen     

Grader* 

Grabbers     

laborers    

Lath  mill  men  

Lath  shovers  

Lath  stack  men    

lath    tlernieu    


10.60  I 
10.18  | 
10. 0U 
10        | 
10.35 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.53 
10 
10 

10.55  | 
10.09 
10        [ 
10 

10. 2S  | 
10. 28  | 
10  ] 
10 

10.12  | 
10.17  I 
10.  J3  ' 

10.12  I 
1  .82  I 

10.13  ' 
10.05  | 
10  I 
10  ' 
10.37 


Per 
cent. 


Wages  . 


pJX>'<-* 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


103 
5  I 
12 

si 

18  | 
SI   | 
17  1 
48 
94  I 

23  ; 

3.772  | 

37  I 
IS 

9  I 

8  ' 


2 

.25 

57 

.73 

40 

.51 

11 

.14 

4 

.05 

260 

L     3.33 

29 

.37 

0 

.06 

.? 

.11 

.19 

.20 

.1 

.01 

.25 

.73 

.51 

.14 

.05 

.33 

.37 

.06 

.11 

1.32 
.06 
.15 
.09 

1.04 
.15 
.23 

1.04 
.22 
.62 

1  2*> 
.29 
48.41 
.47 
.23 
.12 
.10 


$25.10 

38.60 

14.85 

2.15 

41.10  | 

104.60  I 

40.49  I 
22.10  1 

9.35  | 
509.50  I 
51.75  I 
9.25  ! 
2.. 50 
245.31  ' 
[         9.49  I 
!        22.(5  ! 
i        IS. 42  | 
215.21 
22.10 
|        35.00  I 
I      377. > 9  I 

42.80 
1  89.97 
]  1X8.37 
j  42.81 
I  6,161.63 
I        66.64  I 

25. 50  I 
|        14.05  ' 

13.25  I 


.177  | 
.272  ) 
.105  i 
.015  , 
.290 
.738 
.286 
.156 
.066 

3.595 
.265 
.065  \ 
.145 

1.731 
.067 
.156 
.130 

1.518  I 

.r»6  i 

.247  | 

2.666  I 

.302  I 

.635  l 

1.319  i 

.3  2  I 

43.4S1   l 

.470  j 

.181   I 

.099  | 

.093  | 


$1,673 
2.412 
1.SC6 
2.15 
2.055 
1.835 
1.012 
2.  09 
2.3S7 
1.959 
1.784 
1.85 
2.277 
2.381 
1.89S 
1.N37 
2.631  I 
2.6T7  ! 
1.M1 
1.944  ; 
4.6**5  | 
2.517  | 
1  >74  | 
2.0<M  ' 
l.M».»  , 
1.633  ' 
1.801   | 
1.4^3  ' 
1.561  ! 
1.656  , 


Per 
hour. 


$0,157 
.236 
.18  j 
.215 
.19% 
.183 
.101 
.200 
.233 
.205 
.178 
.1.S5 
.215 
.235 
.189 
.183 
.265 
.258 
.1M 
.191 
.460 
.217 
.179 
.198 
.172 
.161 
.179 
.143 
.156 
.159 
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LUMBER-Continued. 


Aver- 
age 
hour§ 

I'EkSONB. 

Wage*. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

&r. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour 

Loaders  

Lumber  Jackers   

Lumber  markers   .... 
Lumber   wheelers    ... 

Machinists    

Machinists'    helpers 

Machine   tenders    

Masons    .' 

Mill   hands   

Millwrights    

Millwrights'   helpers 

Oilers    

Packers    

Painters    

Planers    

Pliers    

Riders    

Sawyers    

Sealers     


Setters 
Shingle   men    .... 
Shingle  packers 
Shingle  weavers 

Slnshcrmen   

Sorters     

Tallymen    

Teamsters    

Train    men    

Trimmer  men  ... 

Turners  

Wagon   worker   . 

Watchmen     

Woodsmen 
Yardmen 


Clerks,  female 

Conductors 

Estimator 

Foremen 

Inspector 

Salesmen 

Shipping  clerks 

Time  keeper 

Walter 

Walters,   female 


10.20 

10 

10 

10 

10.03 

10 

10.04 

9 
10 

10.30 
10.(3 
10.31 
10 

9.28 
10 

10.14 
10.38 
10.14 
10.06 
10.08 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10.42 

9.96 
10.19 
10 

10.06 
10 
10 

lO^ 
10.43 
10 


146 

18 

4 

38 

27 

31 

165 

7 

409 

26 

32 

16 

12 

7 

10 

275 

54 

221 

15 

100 

8 

9 

6 

19 

73 

63 

296 

2 

66 

6 

1 

45 


1.86 

239.40 

1.690 

.23 

29.10 

.205 

.06 

8.18 

.058 

.48 

67.60 

.476 

.34 

76.24 

.538 

.40 

40.44 

.286 

2.40 

312.62 

2.206 

.09 

26.10 

.184 

5.25 

723.67 

5.107 

.33 

69.79 

.498 

.41 

56.50 

.399 

.20 

31.26 

.221 

.15 

31.50 

.222 

.09 

15.10 

.107 

.13 

16.90 

.112 

3.63 

663.48 

3.976 

.69 

111.93 

.790 

2.83 

713.12 

6.032 

.18 

29.01 

.205 

1.28 

251.61 

1.776 

.10 

16.80 

.119 

.12 

19.04 

.134 

.07 

12.36 

.087 

.24 

32.60 

.230 

.93 

142.64 

1.006 

.80 

122.38 

.864 

3.78 

483.79 

3.414 

.<2 

8.90 

.028 

.83 

127.42 

.899 

.07 

10.90 

.077 

.01 

2.30 

.016 

.57 

77.14 

.544 

8.92 

1,101.25 

7.772 

.93 

125.70 

.887 

1.661 

1.616 

2.045 

1.776 

2.824 

1.304 

1.894 

3.728 

1.769 

2.684 

1.765 

T963 

2.625 

2.157 

1.59 

2.049 

2.072 

3.226 

1.933 

2.516 

2.10 

2.115 

2.06 

1.715 

1.954 

1.942 

1.64 

1.95 

1.96 

1.816 

2.30 

1.714 

1.584 

1.722 


.161 
.161 
1 204 
.177 
.281 
.130 
.188 
.413 
.176 
.260 
.175 
.189 
.262 
.232 
.159 
.202 
.190 
.318 
.192 
.249 
.210 
.211 
.206 
.171 
.187 
.194 
.160 
.195 
.194 
.181 


.151 
.172 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wriklt  Kabj*i*jgb. 


Classification 


$  5  00  but  antler   f  00 
H  00  but  under    7  00 

7  QQ  bur  aadftf    8  00 

8  00  but  under   9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00. 
10  lO  hut  under  12  00 
12  00  hut  undpr  15  00 
1",  00  hut  under  20  00 
20  00  and  oter 

Total ... 


No.  of  Person* 


Mai.- 


... 
31 
307 

797 
I, two 
3.774 

I. we 

785 


12,9 


re 

mate 


U 


1'utal 


5* 
31 
225 
181 

so* 

3.771 
1,902 

785 
326 


28  12. WHO 


Per 
cent, 


Avakaos    Wagbh 
Pnth  Day. 


\UK 


.45 

24 

1.73 

370 
6.1ft 
.IV 17 

:■,>  "i 
11.63 
6  (M 
2.5i 

100.00 


*737 

9L 
I  05 
t.254 
1.3N 
J  V, 
1  768 
2.0T8 


1.003 


II   H,V> 


Fe- 
male- 


s' 
1.00 
t.3H 


$1.13 


Total 


17.33 

.91 

1049 

I  251 

L3g 

1 ,763 
2078 
2.75 
S.0M 


IL.83,1 


No.  PvBsoira  En  p. 

by  MuKin. 


Month.    No.      *J° 


Jan   . 

Ffb 

Miir 

j  April. 
v«y 

■  June 
July.. 
Aug 
»  pt 
Oct. 
ha* 

lli-C 

Ave,. 


7,875 
a.COTi 
7,591 
9,5CS 
HU2H 

HK.V.'T 

10,387 

]o,27H 
».W 

10,27 
B.927 
7,391 


71  3t 
76  3ft 
71  S3 
M9,W 

s*H  n 
ion  oo 

IW  (12 
Q6  06 
92  S3 

M.&l 

60.74 


9.262    87.10 


MACHINERY-69  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Table  A— Snowing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day.  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Pbrsons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 

hour. 


Assemblers    

Annealers    

Apprentices    

Holt  later  

Boiler  makers  

Holler  makers'   helpers   . 

Blacksmiths    

Blacksmiths'    helpers    ... 

Boys     

Brazers    

Brass  workers   

Cupola   tenders   

Core  makers    

Cornice   makers    

Carpenters     

Crane   nun    

Case    hardeners    

Chlppers   and   grinders    . 

Electricians    

Engineers    

l'Mrcmen     

Oalvanizers     

Laborers     

Machinists     

Machinists'    helpers    

Machine   tenders    

Mason    

Motonnnn     

Moulders      

Moulder*'    helpers     

Millwrights     

Oilers    

Pickers     

Painters    


10 

10       | 

9.71  | 
10 
10 
10 

9.95 

9.99 
1) 
10 

9.75 
10 

9.94 

8 

9.87 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 
11 
10 

9 

9 

9 

11 
10 
II) 
9. 
10 

9. 
10 
10 
10 


51  | 

3 
228 

1 

7 

6 
85 
56 
14 

5 

8 

5 
122 

146 
12 


10 
10 

3 

8  1 

9.79 
10.68 

51   | 
16  | 

11.16 

6 

10 

4  J 

9.64 

510 

9.88 

1.561   j 

9.87 

1.<X*»  | 

11 

206  I 

10 

1   | 

10 

1   | 

9.91   | 

610  | 

10 

40  l 

9.88 

42  1 

10 

2 

10 

2  1 

2S 


.06 

4.15 

.02 

.13 

.10 

1.55 

1.01 

.25 

.09 

.15 

.9 

2.22 

.13 

2.66 

!06 
.15 
.92  | 
.29  | 
.10  I 
.07  I 
9.28  | 

28.41  | 

18.37 
3.75  | 
.02 
.02  1 

11.10  | 
.73  I 
.76 
.04 
.04 
.51 


$86.75  | 

5.35  I 

220.76  [ 

1.75  | 

15.75  I 

10.25  I 

224.96  I 

9S.43  I 

11.93  | 

12.85  | 

16.00  I 

11.10  I 

279.25  j 

21.8  ■ 

314.01  | 

2-4.0    | 

7.00  | 

14.1 >  | 

110.80  | 

38.46  I 

11.26 

6.26  | 

819.35  | 

3.971.87  | 

1.637.2*  I 

341.27  | 

2.62  | 

1.50  | 

1,610.64  I 

62.25  I 

108.30  ! 

3.60  | 

3.2) 

57.88 


.756  | 
.047  I 

1.924  I 
.015  i 
.137  | 
.089  | 

1.960  ! 
.85*  | 
'  .103  I 
.111  I 
.139  | 
.097 

2.433 
.199 

2.736 
.209 
.06 
.123 
.965 
.335 
.098 
.054 

7.14 
34.609 
14.267 

2.102  | 
.023 
.013  ) 
14,035  | 
.542  ' 
.941  I 
.031  I 
.028 
.504  ] 


H.7M 
1.783 

.966 
1.75 
2.25 
1.708 
2.646 
1.757 

.852 
2.57 
2.00 
2.22 
2.288 
3.114 
2.164 
2.00 
2.333 
1.762 
2.172 
2.403 
1.876 
1.562  | 
1.606  | 
2.544  | 
l.K">  I 
1.656  | 
2.62     I 

i'.po   I 

2.64  | 

1  5f<»  ' 

2.578  I 

1.80  ! 

1.60  I 
2.067 


$0,170 
.178 
.099 
.1  5 
.225 
.17> 
.265 
.175 
.085 
.257 
.205 
.222 
.230 
.389 
.219 
.°no 
.233 
.176 
.221 
.225 
.168 
.156 
.166 
.257 
.•61 
.165 
.262 
.1^1 
.266 
.l?r» 
.260 
.18: 

.160 
.206 
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LABOR   AND    INDUSTRIAL    STATISTICS. 


MACHINERY-Contlnued. 


Aver- 
hours 
day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Pattern   makers   .... 

Pipe  fitters  

Platers     , 

Polishers    

Press   hands    

Sand  paperers   

Sewing  girls   

Slaters   

Steam    Utter   

Strappers   

Structural   workers 

Sweepers    

Teamsters    

Testers    

Tinners    

Tinners'    helpers    . . 

Tool   dressers    

Watchmen     

Weavers    

Wood  workers   


Total  and  average.. 


Male  ... 
Female 


9.66 

116 

2.11 

328.53 

2.88 

2.882 

10 

16 

.29 

28.87 

.252 

1.804 

10 

2 

.04 

5.36 

.047 

2.676 

10 

27 

.49 

72.20 

.629 

2.674 

10 

48 

.87 

77.70 

.677 

1.618 

10 

52 

.95 

93.44 

.814 

1.796 

10 

2 

.04 

1.90 

.017 

.96 

8 

5 

.09 

13.20 

.011 

2.64 

10 

1 

.02 

2.00 

.017 

2.(0 

10 

6 

.09 

10.50 

.091 

2.10 

10 

176 

3.20 

297.8) 

2.594 

1.696 

10 

10 

.18 

16.27 

.142 

1.627 

10 

15 

.26 

30.64 

.267 

2.042 

10 

43 

.78 

88.45 

.771 

2.056 

10 

60 

"  1.09 

136.35 

1.188 

2.722 

10 

9 

.16 

9.00 

.07S 

1.00 

10 

3 

.06 

9.70 

.086 

3.233 

11.9 

22 

.40 

38.21 

.332 

1.736 

10 

2 

.04 

3.00 

.028 

1.60 

10 

24 

.44 

50.46 

.439 

2.102 

9.87 

5,494 

100.00 

$11476.13 

100.000 

$2,089 

9.87 

6,492 

99.96 

$11474.23 

99.983 

$2,089 

10 

2 

.04 

1.90 

.017 

.95 

.180 
.267 
.267 
.161 
.179 
.096 
.330 
.200 
.210 
.169 
.162 
.204 
.206 
.272 
.10 
.823 
.146 
.150 
.210 


$\211 


$0,211 


Bookkeepers,  female  

Chemist    

Clerks     

Clerks,  female   

Draughters    

Foremen   

Inspectors    

Shippers    

Stenographer    

Stenographers,    female    . 

Total   and  average. 


Male   i      9.54  | 

Female    |    10       | 


10 

2 

.78 

$3.34 

10 

1 

.39 

1.60 

10 

100 

39.22 

201.52 

10 

10 

3.92 

9.75 

7.94 

51 

20.0) 

151.89 

9.96 

70 

27.45 

233.24 

10 

7 

2.75 

11.75 

10 

7 

2.75 

12.42 

10 

1 

.39 

2.00 

10 

6 

2.35 

11.08 

9.58 


255 


-I- 


.523 

.234 

31.561 

1.527 

23.788 

36.531 

1.841 

1.946 

.313 

1.736 


100.00  |    $633.49  I    100.000 


237  |    92.94  |    $614.32  | 
18  |      7.06  |        24.14  I 


$1.67 
1.50 
2.015 
.975 
2.978 
8.332 
1.678 
1.774 
2.00 
1.846 


$2.5  4 


96.219  I  $2,592 
3.781  |    1.341 


$0,167 
.150 
.201 
.097 
.376 
.334 
.167 
.177 

'  .200 
.184 


$0,261 


$0,271 
.134 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  ranpe  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


CLVSRiriCATIOJ*  OF 

Weekly  Eabnino*. 

Avbkaor  Wages 
Per  Day. 

No.  Pb 

BY 

tsoKS  Em  p. 

No.  of  Pei sons. 

Per 
cent 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month 

No. 

Ran 
ge 

Under  $5  00 

346 

18 

364 

4.68 

$.691 

$.750 

$.093 

,  Ian  .. 

7,155 

95.06 

«  5  00  but  under   6  00  . 

141 

11 

151 

1.96 

!     .923 

.950 

.5*23 

Feb  . 

7,271 

96.60 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

837 

3 

340 

4.37 

1.02.") 

1  000 

1.025 

Mar. 

7,527  100.00 

7  (0  hut  under   8  00.. 

2h«           4 

243 

3. 13 

1  1.249 

1.250 

1.249 

April. 

7,5151  99.84 

8  00  but  under    9  00.. 

357 

1 

35* 

4.(50 

1.386 

1.340 

1.3861    May.. 

7, 261 1  96.46 

9  00  but  under  10  0 1 

1,43. 

1 

1,433 

18.43 

1.583 

1."   3   1  583     Juno  . 

7,151    95.00 

10  00  but  under  12  00  . 

1,301. 

1,30V 

16.83 

1.775 

1.775|    July.. 

6.820,  90.61 

12  00  but  under  15  CO 

1,191 

•> 

1,1W 

15.38 

2.152 

2.0M 

2.151     An* 

7,07'!  94. OR 

l.">  00  but  under  20  00 

2.  (Mi 

2,0W 

2ti.57 

2.753  .... 

2.7531 

Sept. . 

7.367!  97.87 

20  00  a.id  over 

ai:>;.... 

313 

4.05 

3.725 

3.725i 

Oct... 

8,1841  95.44 

—    _ 

.   — 

-        1 

Nov 

6,930'  92.07 

Total 

7,733 

43 

7,77f. 

100.(0 

$2,110 

$1,303 

$2.10!H 

Doc  . 

6,587(  87.51 

Ave 

7,154   95.04 
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MALT-10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  fpr  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 
day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Barnnien     ....* 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.15 

11.46 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10.13 

10 

12 

10.47 

10 

10 

. 

1 
5 
2 
6 
1 
8 

13 

11 
6 

52 
2 
2 
7 

46 
1 
5 

21 
1 
2 

1.03 

.52 
2.57 
1.03 
3.09 

.52 
4.13 
6.70 
5.67 
3.09 
26.80 
1.03 
1.03 
3.61 
23.71 

.52 
2.57 
10.83 

.52 
1.03 

14.00 

2.00 

5.00 

2.0J 

11.64 

2.00 

18.40 

32.82 

19.80 

12.00 

87.15 

6.65 

2.75 

21.00 

88.24 

2.75 

10.41 

42.00 

2.00 

3.72 

1.069 

.534 
1.333 

.584 
3.108 

.534 
4.915 
8.766 
6.288 
3.206 
23.024 
1.570 

.735 
6.610 
23.670 

.735 

2.783 

11.218 

.584 

.994 

$2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.94 
2.00 
2.3  ► 
2.524 
1.80 
2.10 
1.676 
2.325 
1.375 
3.00 
1.918 
2.75 
2.062 
2.00 
2.0.) 
1.86 

$0,200 
.2,0 

Blacksmith    

Bottlers  

.100 

Boys    

.100 

Brewers    

.194 

Carpenter  

Elevator  men   

.201 
.230 

Engineers     

.248 

Firemen  

.157 

Helpers    

.200 

Laborers   

.167 

Machinists    

.232 

Machinists'   helpers    

Malt  house  men  

.137 
.300 

Malsters    

.189 

Millwright     

.275 

Roasters  • 

Teamsters    

'.173 
.191 

Tinsmith     

.200 

Watchmen     

.186 

Total  and  average  .. 

10.22 

194 

100.00 

1375.83 

100.000 

$1,935 

$>.189 

Foremen   

10 

2 

100.00 

$4.85 

100.00  |  12.425  |  $0,242 

Table  B—  Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Cl  ASSTFJCATION  OP  WEEKLY  EARNING*. 


Classification. 


Under 
$  5  00  but  under 

6  00  but  under 

7  00  but  under 

8  00  but  under 

9  00  but  under 
10  00  but  uuder 
12  00  but  under 
15  00  but  under 
20  00  and  over . 


$5  00. 

6  00. 

7  00. 

8  00. 

9  00. 
10  00. 
12  00 
15  00. 
20  00 


Total. 


No.  of  Persons 


Male 


9 
3 
8 
22 
95 
246 
62 


451 


Fe- 
male 


12 


fotal 


6 
3 

15 
3 
8 

23 

95 
246 

62 
2 

463 


Per 

cent 


$1.29 

.65 

3.24 

.65 

1.73 

4.97 

20 

53.13 

13.39 

.43 

100.00 


Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 


Male 


$.75 


1.00 

1.25 

1.34 

1.50 

1.766 

2.022 

2.825 

3.50 

$1.94 


Fe- 
male. 


$.70 

.85 

1.00 


1.50 


Total 


$.733 
.85 
1.00 
1.25 
1.34 
1.50 
1.766 
2.022 
2.825 
3.50 


$1,204  "$2, 912 


No.  Pprsoxr  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month. 


Jan. . 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

April. 

May.. 

June. 

July.. 

Auk.  . . 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.. 

Dec. 

Ave.. 


No. 


427 

429 
335 
437 
436 
423 
425 
361 
402 
434 
436 
459 

425 


Ran 
fire. 


93.03 
93.46 
94.77 
95.21 
94.99 
92.16 
90.41 
78.65 
87.58 
96.73 

1<»!00 

92.59 


17 
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MIRRORS  AND  GLASS-S  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes'  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 


da; 


lay. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

oent. 


Wages. 


-Total 
per  day. 


Per  oent. 


Average. 


Per        Per 
day.      hour. 


Blacksmiths 

Hovelers    

Cutters    

Edgers    

Engineers    

Glaziers  

Glass  blowers   . 
Glass   painters 
Glass  workers 

Helpers   

Laborers     

Machinists    

Masons    

Mounter  

Packers     

Polishers    

SUverers     

Teamsters    


10 
9 
9 
9 

9.87 
9.00 
8.50 
8.00 
9.00 
8.59 
10.00 
10.00 
9.33 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.92 


2 

15 
6 
2 
4 
5 

90 
2 

17 
145 

52 
2 
8 
1 
2 
8 
2 

18 


Total  and  average.. 


8.90 


.55 

4.10 

1.63 

.56 

1.10 

1.86 

24.59 

.66 

4.64 

39.61 

'14.21 

.66 

.82 

.27 

.55 

.82 

.56 

8.55 


366     100.00  $1,091.82 


14.40 

28.09 

15.91 
3.50 
7.90 

11.43 

688.50 

7.33 

37.17 
139.88 

96.00 
8.16 
4.80 
2.50 
3.88 
6.60 
4.00 

21.92 


.402 

2.673 

1.458 

.321 

.723 

1.046 

63.069 

.672 

3.406 

12.812 

8.792 

.748 

.439 

.229 

.861 

.696 

.366 

2.008 


12.200 
1.872 
2.661 
1.750 
1.975 
2.286 
7.650 
3.666 
2.186 
.964 
1.846 
4.080 
1.600 
2.500 
1.916 
2.166 
2.000 
1.686 


10.220 

.208 
.294 
.194 
.200 
.264 
.9  0 
.458 
.242 
.112 
.184 
.408 
.171 
.277 
.212 
.240 
222 

.ie» 


100.000  12.963  10.384 


Designer 


.|     9       | 


1  |  100.00  |       $4.00  |    100.000  |  |4.00    |  10.444 


Table  B—  Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Weekly  Earnings 

Avjcbaoe  Wages 

No.  Pb 

BY 

BSONS 

Emp. 

No.  of  Persona. 

Per 

cent. 

15.83 

'is! 53 
7.08 

io!o8 

5.98 
14.98 

5.18 
25.34 

Per  Day. 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

58 

"  57 
26 

"  "*37 
22 
55 
19 
93 

Male. 
$737 

i.'ooo 

1.293 

1.541 
1.755 
2.049 
2.753 
7.543 

2.986 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

Jan... 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
April . 
May.. 
June. . 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 

No. 

370 
967 
368 

367 
362 
361 
120 
125 
352 
962 

Ran 
ge- 

Under  15  00  . 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00  . 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  bnt  under  8  00.. 

8  00  but  under  9  00.. 

9  00  but  under  10  00  . 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

58 

'   *57 
26 

""37 
22 
55 
19 
93 

$.737 

"i'666 

1.293 

"i!544 
1.755 
2.049 
3.753 
7.543( 

99.46 
96.66 
98.92 
98.66 
97.31 
97.04 
32.26 
33.60 
96.62 

07  SI 

966  9  (.34 
372100  00 

Total 

387J 

367 

100.00 

2.986  r  TW.. 

I 

1 

Ave... 

86.83 

324 
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OFFICE  AND  STORE  FURNITUKE-17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  ;_— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Apprentices    

Blacksmith  

Cabinet    makers    

Carpenters  

carpenters'  helpers    

Carvers 

Casting*  setters    

Cupola    tenders    

Drill  pressmen   

Drillers    

Engineers    

Finishers    

Finishers'    helpers    ..... 

Firemen    

Grinders    

Glue    hands    

Glue  hands'   helpers   ... 

Helpers    

Laborers   

Lumbermen    

Machinists     

Machine    carvers    

Machine  hands  

Mucmue  hands'  helpers 

Metal  workers   

Mill   hands    

Millwright    

Moulders     

Nickel   platers    

Packers    

ocrs'    helper    

Painters    

Pattern  maker  

Polishers    

Polishers'    helpers    

Saw   filers   

Sawyers     

Stone  cutters  

Sweeper  

Teamsters 

Tinners  

Upholsterers  

Watchmen    

Wood  workers    


Aver- 

Persons. 

age 
hours 

per 
day. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Wagbs. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent 


10  I 
10  | 
9.67  | 
9.97  | 
10  | 
9.89  l 
10  ) 
10  I 
10       i 

io     ; 

10.50  I 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
9.97 
9.86 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

11 

10 


I 


2 

1 

84 

2 
29 
11 

7 


95 
6 
6 
6 
9 
2 
155 

65 

13 

17 

3 

151 

24 
7 
4 
1 

65 
3 

15 
1 

28 


.17 
.09 

22.43 

7.16 
.17 

2.47 
.94 
.60 
.60 
.68 
.68 

8.10 
.51 
.51 
.43 
.77 
.17 
13.22 

5.54 

1.11 

1.43 

.26 

12.87 

2.04 
.6 
.34 
.09 

5.46 
.26 

1.28 
.08 

2.38 


1 

.08  1 

.60  [ 

< 

4 

.34 

2 

.17 

3 

.26 

3 

.26 

1 

.17 

9 

.77 

1> 

.85 

6 

.51   ! 

10 

1.70 

20 

>5  I 

12.00 

1.60 

535.S2  | 

172.18  | 

3.50 

75.36 

15.30 

10.5v 

4.65 

14.00 

20.36 

181.63 

3.60 

9.84 

7.50 

12.60 

1.10 

183.30 

96.71 

18.80 

37.05 

5.00 

261.98 

14.41 

14.00 

6.00 

2.25 

181.20  | 

5.25 

23.50 

.00 

55.45 

3.00 

16.25  f 

4.35 

5.00 

6.50 

7.50 

1.50 

13.90 

15.00 

13.50 

16.00 

37.1)0 


.094 

.076 

25.316 

8.135 
.165 

3.560 
.723 
.496 
.230 
.661 
.961 

8.581 
.17; 
.464 
.354 
.596 
.052 

8.660 

4.570 
.888 

1.751 

.236 

12.378- 

.681 


.106 

8.561 
.248 

1.110 
.028 

2.619 
.142 
.767  I' 
.205' 
.236 
.307 
.354 
.072 
.656 
.708 
.637 
.755 

1.748 


Average. 


Per 
hour. 


Total   and   average.. |      9.90  |    1,173  J  100.00  IJ2.116.53  |    100.000  |  $1,804  |  $0,182 


'"Hikketper    

Foremen    

«ns[H»:-tor   

Organ   experts 
Stock  keeper  .. 
Superintendent 


10 

1 
10 

io 
10 
10 


I 


II 

2«>  I 

1| 

2 

1 
1   1 


Total   and   average.. |    10 


|     3.86 

$2.00 

2.865 

$2.00 

$0.2  0 

1    76.92 

52.55 

75.287 

2.627 

.262 

|      3.86 

2.25 

3.223 

2.25 

.225 

7.68 

7.H) 

1  .746 

3.75 

.375 

i      3.85 

2.00 

2.865 

2.00 

.200 

3.85 



3.50 



5.014 

3.,r0 

.C6) 

26  |  100.00  |      $69.80  J    100.  CO  |  $2,684  |  $0.26S 
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Table  B—  Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  ana 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  month  and  the  rangr  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wbbki.y  Eabvings. 


No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Uader  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  uader   6  00 

6  00  but  under   7  00  . 

7  00  but  uader  8  0)  . 

8  00  but  under   9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00  . 
10  00  b«H  undor  12  03 
12  00  but  uuderl5  0J 
15  00  but  under  20  00 
20  03  and  over 

71 

8 
29 
120 
88 
239 
139 
337 
196 

9 

71 
8 

29 
120 

88 
239 
139 
337 
196 
9 

5  75 

.65 

2.35 

9.71 

7.13 

19.33 

11  24 

27.26 

15.85 

.73 

Total 

1,238 

1.236 

100.00 

| 

AVBBAGB    WaGHS 

Pbb  Day. 


Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

S649 

$.649 

.869 

.869 

1.003 

1.003 

1.25 

1.25 

1.364 



1.364 

1.518 

1.518 

1.765 

1.765 

2.152 

2.152 

2.718  .... 

2  718 

3.786    .... 

3.786 

1.823 

1.823 

No    Pbbsonb  Eup 
bt  Month. 


Month.    No. 


Jan 

Feb. 

M.r  . 

Ap«il. 

Miy. 

•fuue. 

July. 

Aue  . 

Sept. 

Oct.. 

Nov 

Dec.. 

Ave 


Ran 


1,245  99.60 
1.2461  99.68 
1,251  100.00 
1,229  98.32 
1,236  96.88 
1,232  98  56 
1,076  88.08 
9941  79  52 


1,121 
1,130 
1,155 
1,207 

1,177 


90.70 
92.40 
96.56 

94.16 


PAPER  AND  PULP-27  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation,  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
asre 

hours 
ner 

day. 


Pbbxons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Add  men   

Acid  men's   helpers    

Back   tenders    

Balers 

Barker  men    

Beater  men    

Pentor    men's    he'pers     . 

Blacksmiths    

Cnlendermen    

Calender   men's    helpers. 

Case  makers   

Carpenters   

Chip  picker   ... 

Chippermen    

Cooks    

Counters,   female   

Cutters    

Cutter    bovs    

Cutter  girls   

Drayman 


Engineers    

engineers'    helpers 

Finishers 

Finishers,   female   . 

Firemen    

Grindermen    

Harkers  

Laborers  

Laborer*,  female  .. 


10 

10 

11.63 

10 

10 

10.82 

11 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

1> 

12 
9.56 

10 

10 

10.16 

10 

10.33 

11 

9.32 
9.85 
9.86 

10.84 

10 

10.0 

10       I 


2 

2 
35 

2 
17 
24 
28 

2 
16 

4 

56 
1 
2 
7 
16 
5 
4 
53 
1 

60 
14 
87 
67 
96 
19 
19 
1,840 


Per 
cent. 


.0691 
1.209R 

.0691! 

.58761 
1.1752| 

.96781 

.55301 
.?074' 
.1382 
1.9357 
.0346 
.0691 


1 

.Ml* 
2.0740, 

i- 
3    ■ 
2      :. 
3,3183  f 

«.JW2l| 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Percent. 


I 


S3.60 

2.80  I 

51.76 

3.00 

25.50  I 

59.40  | 

42.00  I 

3.55  I 

27.43  I 

8.01    l 

6.85  | 

129.90  | 

.50  1 

2.40  | 

14.32 

16.80 

7.'45 

3.0* 

45.52  I 

1.50 

127.95 

23.04 

130.63 

56.36 

166.24 

29.28 

28.50 

1,883.67 

41.90 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


.08 

.07 

.121 
.07 
.60 

1.39 
.98 
.08  1 
.64  1 
.IP  I 
.16  1 

3.C3  I 

.1  I 
.06  | 


I            .33  ) 

1            .39  1 

1           .17| 

i            .07 

I         1.08 

(,           .03 

I         2.99 

1           .53 

1         3.05 

1.31 

3.89 

.68 

.66 

1       43.81 

.96| 

Per 
hour. 


11.80 

10.180 

1.40 

.140 

1.478 

.1*7 

1.50 

.150 

1.50 

.150 

1.747 

.161 

1.50 

.13* 

1.775 

.177 

1.714 

.171 

^   "or 

.13° 

1.712 

.171 

2.319 

.231 

.50 

.OR) 

1.20 

.120 

2.045 

.170 

1.05 

.109 

1.49 

.149 

.75 

.075 

.858 

.084 

1.50 

.150 

2.132 

.206 

1.645 

.148 

1.501 

.161 

.841 

.086 

1.731 

.176 

1.541 

.142 

l.Srt 

.150 

1.4T7 

.140 

.806 

.060 
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PAPER  AND  PULP-Continued. 


OcCCPATfOM. 


Aver- 
age 
hoars 

day. 


Pbrsons. 


N  am- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Waoeb. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  oent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Label  boys   

Loft   boys   

Machine  girls  

Machine  tenders   

Alach.    tenders'   helpers... 

Machinists  ...  

Machinists*   helpers   

Masons   

Millwrights   

Oilers    

Packers    

Packers'  helpers  

Press  feeders  

Paster  girl   

Plumber    

Rag   cutters    

Uag  feeder,  female  

Hag  pickers,  female 

Rag  room  girls  

Rag  room  men   

Rag    sorters    

Rag  sorters,  female  

Ruler   

Rulers'    helpers    

Sawyers  

Scalers   

Screen  boys  

Size  makers  

Mse  makers'   helper   

Skinners    

Splittermen    

Sweeper  

Teamsters    

Trimmers   

Truckers   

Watchmen   

Weignero  

.Wood  carriers  

'Yardmen   

Total  and  average.. 

Male    

Female   

Foremen    

Inspectors,   female   

Shippers    

Shippers'  helper  

Total  and  average.. 

Male    

Female  


10 

8 

10 

10.92 
10.51 
11.02 
11.26 
10 

10.02 
11 

9.23 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8.0) 

9.60 

8 

9 
10 

9.86 

9 

9 
10 

9 
10.30 

9.60 

9 

10.76 
10 

9 
10.33 

9 
10 

10.67 
10 

10.60 
10 


10.31 


10.46 
9.61 


2 
26 
33 

104 
120 

39 

142 

2 

38 
4 

13 
9 
6 
1 
1 

14 
1 

33 

17 
3 

17 
187 
1 
2 
3 
6 

33 
6 
1 

43 
3 
1 
3 
5 
6 
7 
2 
4 
7 


.0691 

.8641 

1.1407 

3.6949 

4.1479 

1.3481 

4.9084 

.0691 

1.3136 

.1382 

.4494 

.3111 

.1730 

.0346 

.0346 

.4839 

.0346 

1.1407 

.6876 

.1087 

.6876 

6.4639 

.0346 

.0691 

.1037 

.2074 

1.1407 

.1730 

.0346 

1.4863 

.1087 

.<346 

.1037 

.1730 

.2074 

.2420 

.0691 

.1383 

.2420 


2.00 

18.76 

26.40 
280.06 
173.06 
101.60 
228.60 
4.60 

88.52 
6.00 

19.67 

9.41 

3.75 

.50 

2.50 

20.37 
1.06 

24.76 

13.60 
5.66 

24.60 
168.80 
3.00 
3.00 
4.80 
8.26 

31.26 
8.26 
1.00 

43.21 
4.30 
1.40 
7.65 
9.66 

10.00 

13.35 
3.00 
2.66 

10.02 


2,889 


100.0000 


$4,28;.58 


2.429 
460 


84.06 
15.92 


$3,884.91 
395.67 


.06 
.44 

.62 
6.66 
4.05 
2.37 
5.34 

.10 
2.07  j 

.14 

.46 

.22 

.10 

.01 

.06 

.48 

.02 

.58 

.82  i 

.13 

.57 
3.95 

.07 

.07 

.11 

.19 

.73 

.19 

.2 
1.01 

.10 

.03 

.18 

.23 

.23 

.31 

.07 

.06 

.23 


100.00     11.481 


1.00 

.K0 

.75 

.093 

.80 

.080 

2.692 

.246 

1.442 

.13? 

2.606 

.236 

1.609 

•    .142 

2.25 

.225 

2.329 

.232 

1.60 

.136 

1.513 

.168 

1.045 

.1.4 

.75 

.075 

.50 

.050 

2.500 

.250 

1.466 

.145 

1.06 

.131 

.75 

.078 

.8y 

.100 

1.850 

.206 

1.447 

.144 

.902 

.096 

3.00 

.339 

1.50 

.166 

1.60 

.160 

1.375 

.152 

.947 

.091 

1.65 

.171 

1.00 

.111 

1.004 

.093 

1.433 

.143 

1.40 

.166 

2.65 

.246 

1.93 

4214 

1.666 

.166 

1.907 

.180 

1.50 

.150 

.665 

.063 

1.431 

.143 

10.143 


90.60  |  $1,599     10.152 
9.40  I      .860        .089 


11.25 
10 
10 
10 


-(- 


10.86  !         35 


10.96 
10.00 


68.57 
11.43 
11.42 
8.57 


100.00 


88.57 
11.43 


$60.5) 
3.80 
8.26 
4.87 


78.65  I  12.52 
4.94         .95 

10.73  |    2.062 
5.68  |    1.456 


-1- 


$0,224 
J95 
.206 
.146 


$76.92  I      100.0 >  |  $2,359     $0,217 

-I- 


$73.12  I 
3.80  I 


96.06  $2,012  $0,182 
4.94    .96     .09b 
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Table  B-- Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  n timber  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  clans  and  the  total 
number  .of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classificatii-n  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


Total. 


No.  of  Persons. 


Male 

Fe- 
male. 

68 

256 

33 

111 

190 

ICO 

206 

8 

212 

G 

1,539 

4 

363 

1 

222 
202 

3 

3,074 


489 


fotal 


324 
144 
290 
214 
218 
1.543 
361 
22.) 
20.' 
39 


Per 

cent. 


9.09 
4.04 
8.141 
6.01 
6.12 
43.31 
10.22 
6.31 
5.67 
1.09 


Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 


3,563  100.00 


Male. 


$.743 
.89 
1.08' 
1.25 
1.388 
1.523 
1.765 
2.105 
2.709 
|  3.766 

$1,609 

I 


re- 
n  afe 


$.758 
.865 
1.012 
1.233 
1.40 
1.55 
1.75 
2.10 


Total 

I 

$.755 
.871 
1.027 
1.219 
1.389 
1.524 
1.76', 
2.105 
2.70:» 
3.766 


$.861  $1.49 


\'o.  Persons  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Jan. . 

3.497 

99.21 

b'eb 

3,417 

96.94 

Mar. 

3.525 

100.00 

April.. 

3,473 

98.52 

M«>  .. 

3,493 

99  09 

June  . 

3,510 

99.57 

Ju'y 

3,514 

99. 09 

Aii»r. 

3,517 

99.77 

Sept 

3.481 

98.75 

Oct.. 

3,443 

97.67 

Nov 

3,478 

98.67 

Dec 

3,5  2 

99.38 

Ave  . 

3,488 

98.95 

PEARL  BUTTONS— 6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 

hour" 
per 

(lav. 


Persons. 


Nam 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


\Vaqb8. 


Total 

per  .  ay 


Percent 


Average. 


Per 
daw 


Per 
hour. 


I'.utton    cutters    I  10 

Carder  girls  10 

Machine   operators    ..|  10 

Total   and   average..!  10 

Male    .'...'  10 

Female    |  10 

|<  oioimin     |  10 


116 
64 


I  I 

47.16  I  $165.43 

26.02  [  47.81  I 

26. K4  |  61.16  I 


6.028  "  $1,427  i  $0,142 
17.424  I  .747  |  .07* 
22.288  I      .921  I      .092 


-I- 


|        246  |  100.00  j    $274.40       100.00 ^  |  $1,115  |  $0,111 


-I- 


182  |  73.9S  |  $226. F9 
64  I  26.02  I    47.81  I 


8^.577  I  $1,245  I  |0.124 
17.423  1   .747  |   .074 


l  :  100.00  !   $3.(0  |  loo.oo  |  $3.00  '  $0.3  0 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wbbh 

LY    E 

LttNINQS. 

Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 

No.*  Pe 

BY 

BSON8  BMP. 

No.  of  Persona. 

Per 

cent. 

35.22 

13.36 
8.10 
4  *6 
7.29 

21.86 
4.45 
3.21 
1.62 

1 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

41 
20 
18 
11 
17 
53 
Jl 
8 

Fe- 
male. 

46 
13 
2 
1 

1 
1 

■:•;:: 

Total 

87 
33 
20 
12 
18 
54 
11 
8 
4 

Male. 

Fe- 
ll ale. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ban 
ge. 

Under  $5  03  . 
$  5  00  bat  under   6  00  . 

6  0)  bat  nn  ter   7  03  . 

7  03  b  it  qu  ier   8  03  . 

8  00  hat  under   9  03 
M  03  but  under  10  03  . 

13  0J  bat  under  12  0) 
12  03  but  undrtrlo  03.. 
15  0)  but  under  20  03  . 
23  00  indover 

$.63 
.973 
1.055 
1.283 
1.413 
1.515 
1.781 
2.0J3 
2.805 

$1,254 

$.648 
.848 
1.06 
1.20 
1.37 
1.61 

$  747 

$.637 
.923 
1.056 
1.276 
1.411 
1.518 
1.781 
2.093 
2.805 

Jan... 
fob  .. 
Mar.. 
Apr. 
May.. 
June  . 
July.. 
Au/.. 
Sept.. 
Oct.  . 
Nov  . 
Dec.. 

Ave    • 

255100.00 
254  99.61 
249   97.65 
243  95.29 
238   93.33 
229  89.80 
223   87.45 
228   89  41 
208   81.57 
208!  81.57 
208   81.57 
208   81.57 

Total 

183        64 

217 

100.00 

$1,123 

229 

89.80 

SADDLERY-8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  duy  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
p*»r 

day. 

Perhons. 

Wages. 

Occupation  . 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Boat  maker   

10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
17 
10 
1) 
10 
10 
10 

1 
1 
o 

31 
11 
1 
1 
5 
7 
36 

1 

1.03 

1.03 

2.06 

31.96 

11.34 

1.03 

1.03 

5.15 

7.22 

37.12 

1.03 

$1.50 
2.34 
4.67 
67.07 
11.74 
1.00 
2.33 
4.15 
11.70 
24.04 
1.S3 

1.133 
1.766 
3.528 

50.672 
8.869 
.755 
1.760 
3.135 
8.839 

18.162 
■   1.381 

$1.50 
2.34 
2.335 

$0,150 

Collar   maker    

.234 

Cutters     

.233 

HntiifHs    makers    

2.163  !      .216 

Helpers    

1.067  |      .106 

Helper,   female    

1.00          .100 

Net   ma  ker   

2.33 
.83 

1.671 
.667 

1.83 

.233 

Pad  makers,  female  

Piece   workers    

.0*3 
.167 

Piece  workers,  female 

Pressman  

.066 
.183 

Total   and   average.. 

10 

97 

100.00 

$132.36 

100.000 

$1,364 

$0,136 

Male    

Female    

10 
10 

55 

42 

56.70 
43.30 

$103.17 
29.19 

77.947 
22.053 

$1,875 
.695 

$0,187 
.<69 

Foremen    |    10 


2  |  100.00  |       $6.92  |      100.00  |  $3.46    |  $0,346 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wbbkly  Earnings. 

Avbbage  Wages 
Pee  Day. 

So.  Persons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

by  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Month. 

1 
Jan  .. 
»^eb... 
Mar.. 
April- 
May... 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug... 
Sept.. 
Oct ... 
Nov.  . 
Dec... 

Ave... 

No. 

Ban 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00.. 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  but  under  8  00.. 

8  00  but  under   9  00.. 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  0D  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  bat  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

11 
8 
11 
12 
17 
25 
33 
43 
31 
6 

52 
30 
19 
8 
4 
o 

1 

63 
38 
30 
20 
21 
27 
34 
43 
31 
6 

20.12 

12  13 

9.61 

6.39 

6.71 

8.63 

10  86 

13.74 

9.90 

1.91 

$.83 
.88 
1.00 
1.27 
1.386 
1.50 
1.79G 
2.161 
.  2.968 
3.92 

$1,931 

1 

$647 
.881 
1.U0 
1.25 
1.35 
1.50 

$.662 
.881 
1.00  | 
1.262 
1.38 
1.50 
1.796 
2.161 
2.968 
3.92 

332   95.95 
329   95  09 
346100.00 
319,  92  19 
332   95.95 
297'  85.84 
266   76.84 
2501  72.25 
273?  7890 
264   76.30 
273   78.90 
304    87.86 

Total 

197 

116 

313 

100.00 

$.695 

$1,407 

299 

86.41 

SASH,    DOORS,   ETC.-45  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours. of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Bricklayers   

Bricklayers'  helper  

Bundler    

Cainet  makers  

Cabinet    makers'    helper.. 

Carpenters  

Carvers  

Door  makers  

Engineers   

Filers   

Finishers  

Firemen    > 

Firemen's    helpers    

Framemakers  

Glaziers   

Glaziers'  helpers   

Helpers   

Laborers 

Machinists  

Machinists'  helpers  

Machine  tenders    

Machine  tenders,  female. 
Mach.    tenders'    helpers.. 

Millwright   

Packer  

Painters    j 

Piece   workers    

Pliers     


9 

9 
10 

9 
1 

9.80 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.85 

9.50 
10 

9.86 
10 

9.97 

9.96 

9.90 
10 

9.99. 
10 

9.93 
10 
10 

9.87 
10 
10 


3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

362 

2 

6 

13 

3 

6 

7 

2 

2 

15 

2 

342 

483 

116 

13 

612 

5 

63 

1 

1 

40 

2 

4 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent 


.14 
.05 
.05 
.09 
.06 
15.84 
.09 
.23 
.59 
14 
.23 
.31 


15.39 

21.74 

5.22 

.59 

27.59 

.23 

2.X4 

.05 

.05 

1.80 
.09 
.18 


$13.50 
2.26 

1.00 
4.50 
1.10 
730.19 
5.25 

10.25 

30.93 
6.70 

10.5) 

10.93 
3.38 
5.00 

29.10 

2.66 

302.02 

696.57 

226.86 

19.76 
1,046.01  j 
4.10 

76.34 
3.00 
1.75 

64.34 
3.00 
6.00 


.060 
.028 
.126 
.030 

20.591 
.148 
.289 
.875 
.188 
.298 
.308 
.095 
.141 
.820 
.075 
8.516 

19.643 

6.397 

.557 

29.498 
.115 
2.153 
.084 
.049 
1.815 
.084 
.168 


Average. 


Per 

day. 


$4.60 
2.26 
1.00 
2.25 
1.10 
2.074 
2.625 
2.06 
2.379 
2.333 
2.10 
1.561 
1.69 
2.50 
1.94 
1.33 
.883 
1.442 
1.965 
1.519 
1.709 
.82 
1.211 
3.00 
1.75 
1.6.8 
1.60 
1.50 


Per 
hour. 


$).600 
.260 
.100 
.25J 
.110 
.211 
.262 
.205 
.287 
.233 
.210 
.158 
.177 
.250 
.196 

~  .133 
.068 
.144 
.197 
.161 
.171 
.'82 
.121 
.300 
.175 
.162 
.150 
.150 
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SASH,  DOORS,  ETC.-Conttnued. 


Aver- 
age 

board 
per 
aay 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Total. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cant. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Sasb  cutter  

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10       | 

10 

10 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9.88 
11.15 
10 

1 
2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

13 

1 

31 

17 

24 

IS 

.06 
.09 
.06 
36 
.06 
.09 
.06 
.14 
.23 
.58 
.06 

1.40 
.77 

1.08 
.59 

2.5;> 

4.50 

1.00 

15.80 

1.75 

4.50 

2.76 

5.25 

18.0J 

26.00 

l.tO 

49.87 

33.85 

38.62 

23.77 

.070 

.126 

.028 

.445 

.049 

.126  | 

.080 

.148 

.507 

.733 

.028 

1.407 
.954 

1.086 
.670 

2.60 

2.26 

1.00 

1.975 

1.75 

2.25 

2.75 

1.75 

3.6a 

2.00 

1.00 

1.6  6 

1.991 

1.605 

1.828 

I    m 

Sash  makers  

.226 

Sash  primer  

.100 

Sawyers   

Scaler    

.197 
.175 

Shopmen    

.226 

Slasher   

.276 

Stitchers,  hand  

.175 

Stone  masons  

.400 

Stone  masons'  helpers  .. 
Sweeper    

.200 
.100 

Teamsters    

Turners   

.160 
.201 

Watchmen     

.143 

Yardmen    

.182 

Total  and  average.. 

9.06 

2,21 

100.00 

33,546.04  |    100.00 

31.597 

$0,160 

Male 

9.95 
10 

2,216 
5 

99.77 
.23 

33,641.94 
4.10 

99.886 
.116 

$1,598 
.82 

$0,160 

Female    

.082 

Bookkeeper    

Bookkeeper,  female  .... 

Designer  

Draughtsman    

Foremen     

Shipping  clerks,  helper. 
Tallyman    


Total   and   average. 


Male    .. 
Female 


8 
10 

10 

9 

10 

10 
10 

i               1 

1 
1 
1 

33 

1 
1 

2.22 
2.22 
2.22 
2.22 
73.34 
2.22 
2.22 
1 

$1.00 
1.60 
2.58 
2.00 

90.26 
1.50 
2.C0 

.880 
1.320 
2.270 
1.760 
79.460 
1.320 
1.760 

$1.00 
1.50 
2.58 
2.00 
2.735 
1.50 
2.00 

$0,126 

.150 

.268 

.222 

.27* 
.150 
.200 

|      9.93  ' 

« 

100.00 

$113.59 

100.000 

$2,524 

$0,264 

1      9.93 

1  io 

44 
1 

97.78 
2.22 

$112.09 
1.60 

98.68 
1.32 

$2,547 
1.50 

$0,266 
.160 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op 

Weekly  Earnings. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Under  $5  00.. 

311 

5 

816 

9  11 

$  5  00  bat  under    6  00.. 

119 

140 

4.31 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

225 

1       226 

6.54 

7  00  but  under    8  00. 

219 

219 

6.34 

8  00  but  under    9  00.. 

267 

267 

7.731 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 

907 

1 

908 

26.27 

10  00  but  under  12  03  . 

."J87 

587 

16.95 

12  00  but  under  15  00 

:m 

566!  16. 38' 

15  00  but  under  20  00 

193 

193     5.59 

20  00  and  over. 

26 

26(       .75 
3,457  100. 00J 

!    I 

Total....  r 

3,430 

7 

Average  Wage** 
Per  Day. 


Fe- 
ll ale. 

Total 

$.75 

$.638 

872 

1.10 

1.023 

1.232 

1.368 

1.50 

1.513 

1.775 

2.118 

2.693 

3.888 

$933 

$1,615 

No.  Pk»«on8  Emp. 
bt  Month. 
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SHEET  METAL-18  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 

Persons. 

.    Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Boys    

9.33 
10 
10 

8 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.94 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 

10 

10 
8 

10 

12 

10 
9.75 
9.92 

10 

6 
3 

4 
12 

1 
80 

6 

126 
3 
2 
4 

50 

25 

76 

5 

7 

11 

189 

17 

51 

12 

■   110 

30 

2 

•• 

25 

15 

41 
1 

51 
2 
1 

99 

50 

3 

.530 
.266 
.353 

1.060 
.088 

7.067 
.530 

11.130 

.265 

.176 

.353 

4.416 

2.207 

6.713 

.441 

.618 

.971 

16.696 

1.601 

4.505 

1.060 

9.717 

2.650 

.176 

.530 

.530 

2.207 

1.326 
3.621 

.088 
4.505 

.176 

.068 
8.745 
4.416 

.265 

14.63 
6.00 
7.85 

35.56 
2.50 

132.10 
7.50 

87.16 

7.60 

4.0) 

6.00 

37.50 

38.50 

113.71 

5.00 

12.25 

11.00 

245.35 

9.15 

140.35 

12.17 

133.50 

64.75 

1.75 

5.78 

15.60 

38.50 

11.25 
92.00 

3.34 
42.06 

3.50 

1.25 

183.35 

45.50 

6.00 

.287 
.381 
.436 

2.259 
.168 

8.393 
.412 

5.637 

.419 

.254 

.381 

2.382 

2.446 

7.224 

.317 

.778 

.698 

15.588 

.581 

8.917 

.773 

8.418 

4.113 

.111 

.367 

.991 

2.446 

.714 
5.845 

.212 
2.672 

.222 

.079 

11.649 

2.890 

.381 

$0,756 
2.000 
1.962 
2.963 
2.600 
1.661 
1.250 

.691 
2.533 
2.000 
1.500 

.750 
1.540 
1.496 
1.000 
1.7£0 
1.000 
1.298 

.538 
2.751 
1.014 
1.213 
2.158 

.875 

.963 
2.600 
1.54) 

.750 
2.243 
3.340 

.824 
1.753 
1.250 
1.852 

.910 
2.000 

$0,080 
.200 

Buffers     

Carpenters    

.196 

Cornice    makers    

.370 

Electrician     

.260 

EnameierB   

Enaineiers'  helpers  

ttnameler's    helpers,      fe- 
male     

.165 
.125 

.069 

Engineers    

.263 

Firemen    

.200 

Finishers    

.150 

Finishers,   female    

(iaivanizers    

Helpers   

.075 
.164 
.160 

Jacket  makers  

.100 

Japanuers    

.175 

Japanners,    female    

Laborers     

.100 
.129 

Laborers,  female  

.063 

Machinists    

.275 

Machinists,   helpers   

Machine   tenders    

.101 
.121 

Moulders    

.215 

Packers   

Pressmen   

Roofers    

.087 
.096 
.325 

Retlnners   

.164 

Ketlnners'     helpers,       fe- 
male   

.075 

Sheet   metal   workers 

Slater  

Solderers,    female    

Teamsters    

.224 
.417 
.082 
.145 

Tester  

Tinners      

.125 
.189 

Tinners'  helpers  

.091 

Watchmen   

.2  0 

Total  and   average.. 

9.93 

1.132 

100.000 

$1,573.90 

100.000 

$1,302 

$  .131 

Male    

9.92 
10 

862 
270 

76.15 
23. .o 

$1,375.79 
198.11 

87.413 
12.587 

$1,596 
.734 

60.160 

Female    

.073 

Foremen 

10       1 

1    10       | 

24  | 
1 

96.00  | 
4.00| 

$62.50  | 
1.75  | 

1 

97.277  |  $2,604 
2.723  J     1.750 

$0,260 

Shipper  

.175 

Total   and   average. . 

10        | 

25' 

100.00  | 

$64.25  I 

100. 0CO  |  $2,570 

$0,257 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  totai 
.number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas 
sifted  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


Under $5  00 
$  3  00  but  under   6  00 

6  00  but  under   7  00 

7  00  but  nuder  8  00 

8  00  but  under   9  03 

9  03  but  under  10  00 
10  00  bur  und*rl2  00 
12  00  but  uuder  (5  00 
15  00  bur  under  20  00 
20  and  over 


To'al. 


No  of  Persons. 


Hale. 


599 
204 
178 
232 
153 
271 
170 

ioe 

144 
11 


2,071 


Fe- 
male. 


241 

1 


28 


Total 


Per 

cent. 


270 


840 
205 
206 
232 
153 


35 
8 
8. 
9 
6. 

2711  11 
170  7 
4 
6 


Average  Wages 
Pbb  Dat. 


Male. 


109 
144 
11 


2.341 


88 

76 

80 

91 

54 

58 

26 

65j    2, 

151    2 

47||  3, 


$.7: 


Fe- 
male. 


\  702 
.90 
00 


.03 
19 
371 

.530 

75' 
053 
.706 
8' 


100.00  $1,623   $.733|$1.415 


rotal 


$.70S 


NO.   PSBSON8   EMP. 

bt  Month. 


M      !.<l. 

So. 

H  -hi 
we- 

Jan. . 

2»15fl 

SI  5 

P,i,  . 

S  ,151 

IM 

Mm 

2,2w- 

Ui.O 

A\>r, 

2,3tf 

Hi  1> 

M;i>,  .. 

1, 333 

&  V 

J 

2,34a 

W  1 

Julv 

i/m  inotti 

Aiii,-  .-. 

2,342]  9»3 

S*pfc. 

2+2m*  U7.I 

Oci 

2T251|  W.3 

NnV 

2>04Jjl  m.Q 

Df*c 

I  .lrj.| 

sa.5 

Ave... 

._.  liu 

HI    V 

SHIPS  AND  BOATS-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per*  day.  number  and 
proportion  of  persons'  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  pale! 
nnd  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation 


Blacksmiths    ... 

Carpenters    

Craneman  

Deck  hands   ... 

Engineers     

Firemen   

Helpers    

Laborers     

Leaders    

I  inemcn      

Machinists     

Painters    

Plumber  

Scrubbers     

Watchmen     

Wood  workers 


Persons. 


age 

hours 

per 

day. 


Num- 
ber. 


66 


3 

172 
1 
8 

10 
6 

14 

158 

5 

5 

4 

43 
1 

tf2 
3 
3 


Per 
cent. 


.64 
36.77 

.21 
1.70 
2.1-% 
1.28 
2.99 
33.76 
1.07 
1.  7 

.85 
9.19 

.21 
6.84 

.64 

.64 


Wag  km. 


Total 
per  day 


!. H- 


19.50 
484.25 

3.5) 
18.66 
37.-7 
11.25 
24.00 
293.90 
11.25 
11.25 
11.50 
77.25 

3.00 
44. f0 

6.00 

6.75 


Per  cent 

Average. 

Per 

Per 

day. 

hour. 

.902 

13.167 

10.316 

45.982 

2.815 

.281 

.332 

3.5(0 

.291 

1.770 

2.331 

.194 

3.F20 

3.707 

.156 

1.06S 

1.875 

.181 

2.278 

1.714 

.171 

27.907 

1.861 

.186 

l.ous 

2.250 

.225 

].f6K 

2.?5 

99- 

1.091 

2.875 

.287 

7.335 

1.796 

.179 

.298 

3.00 

.300 

4.177 

1.375 

.137 

.569 

2.00 

.187 

.640 

2.25 

.225 

Total    and   average.. |    10.05  |        468  |  100.00  [$1,053.12  ;    100X00  |  $2.25    |  $0,223 


Captain   .. 

Foremen 

Stewards 


12 
10 
10 


Total  and  average.. |    10.60  |         21 


4.76 
61.91 
33.33 


$4.50 
46.75 
11.00 


100.00  |      $62.25 


7.23  |  $4.50 
75.10  I    3.596  ! 
17.67  I    1.571 


$0,375 
.359 
.167 


1  0.00  i  $2,964  I  $0,279 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 

Aveeaoe  Wages 

No.  Persons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

Phb  Day. 

by  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month.1  No. 

1 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00 

Jan. .. 

Feb... 

Mar 

April. 

May.. 

June.. 

July.. 

Aug... 

Sept.. 

Oct... 

Nov  . 

Dec. 

Ave... 

1,176 

1,494 

1,813 

1,712 

1,751 

1,857 

988 

983 

890 

840 

908 

942 

63.33 

$  5  00  bat  under    6  00  . 

6  00  but  under    7  00 

7  00  but  under    8  00 

8  00  bat  under    9  00  . 

18 
68 
59 

'"187 

•     671 

394 

474 

143 

j . .  • 

18 
68 
59 

**187 
671 
394 
474 
143 

.89 

337 

2.92 

1 

9.28 

33.31 

19.56 

23.57 

7.10 

100.00 

$.896 
1.000 
1.250 

$.896 
l.COO 
1.250 
....     | 
1.500 
1.754 
2.142 
2.848 
4.095 

80.45 
97.60 
92.19 
92.29 

9  00  but.  under  10  00 
10  00  but  under  12  00  . 
12  00  b<it  under  15  00 
15  00  but  under  20  00  . 
20  00  and  over 

1.500 
1.754 
2.142 
2.848 
4.095 

100.00 
£3.20 
52.93 
47.93 
45.23 
48.89 
50.73 

Total  

2,014 

2,014 

$2,280 

1 

$2  280 

1,280 

68.93 

SOAP-9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A — Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion *of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


t'BBRONS. 


Cake  packers   ... 
Cake  stoppers    .. 

Coopers    

Drivers    

Engineers    

Fireman   

Helpers    

Helpers,   female 

Laborers     

Machinists    

Moulders    

Pressmen    

Soap  makers  

Soap  wrapper  ... 

TcomBters    

Warehouse    man 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wagkh. 


Total 
per  day. 


3.73 

$7.50 

2.25 

4.80 

5.22 

13.85 

1.50 

6.(0 

2.98 

8.30 

.74 

1.50 

4.48 

8.51 

12.68 

10.49 

52.24 

122.83 

2.24 

9.92 

3.73 

7.50 

2.98 

7.40 

2.25 

9.16  | 

.74 

2.00 

1.50 

3.04  | 

74 

2.50  | 

Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


3.330 
2.131 
6.149 
2.664 
3.684 
.666 
3.778 
4.634 
54.531 
4.404 
3.330 
3.285 
4.066 
.888 
1.350 
1.100 


Total  and   average.. 


9.64 


134  |  100.00 


Male    . . 
l'emale 


9.59 
10 


117 

17 


87.32 
12.68 


$225.25  |    1OJ.0O0 


$214.81 
10.44 


95.365 
4.635 


$1,500 
1.600 
1.978 
3.000 
2.075 
1.500 
1.418 
.614 
1.743 
3.3  6 
1.500 
1.850 
3.053 
2.0H0 
1.520 
2.50O 


$1,681 


$1,896 
.614 


Pi-r 
hour. 


$0,160 
.160 
.206 
.300 
.215 
.150 
.151 
.061 
.184 
.336 
.150 
.150 
.327 
.20 
.164 


$0,174 


$0,191 
.061 


Hookkeepers,    female 

Foreman    

Manager     

Salesmen    

Stenographer,  female 


Total    and    average. 


Male    .. 
Female 


I- 


8.25  | 
10  I 
8.50  I 
8.50  ( 
8.50  I 

1- 

8.625| 


25.00 
12.50 
12.50 
37.50 
12.50 


8.80 
8.33 


100.(0 


62.50 
37.50 


$2.25  | 
3.50  | 
3.25  j 
6.75 
1.0.)  j 


-I- 


13.433 
20.894 
19.403 
40.299 
6.971 


$16.75  |    100.000 


$1,126 
3.500 
3.250 
2.250 
1.000 


$2,094 


$13.50  j 
3.26 


80.597  $2.70 
19.403   1.083 


$0,138 
.360 
.382 
.264 
.117 


$0,242 

$0,306 
.190 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op 

Wbkkl 

Earnings. 

Ayeraue  Wages 
Per  Da*. 

>0,  Ph 

BT 

KSONS 

Emp. 

No.  of  1 

'er#ons* 

Per 
cent. 

Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Hale, 

ntate. 

Tolol 

$.632 

1  00 
1.205 

Month. 

Jan. 
Feb  .. 
Mar... 
April . 
May.. 
June  . 
July. 
An*  • 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

Ave... 

N>. 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under   6  00 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under  8  00. . 

8  00  but  under   9  00  . 

3 

1 
4 

42 

2 

1 

: 

3 
5 

25.57, 

"1*71 
2. 84' 

$.79 

i!oo 

1.19 

$.614 

"i*66" 

1.25 

142 
142 
138 
144 
135 
137 
136 
134 
132 
146 
153 
154 

141 

92.21 
92.21 
89.61 
93.51 
87.66 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 

32 
37 
40 
11 
8 

32 
37 
40 
11 
3 

i8J8 
21.02 
22.73 
6.251 
1.70 

1.52 
1.411 
2.027 
2.81 
3.64 

$1,871 

$.684 

1.52 

1.411 

2.027 

2.81 

3.64 

$1,704 

88.96 
88.31 

12  00  bus  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 

87.01 

85.71 

20  00  and  over 

94.81 

99.33 
100.00 

91.55 

Total ... 

131 

45 

176 

100.00 

STAVES  AND  HEADING-6   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Ave- 
a«e 

hours 

»r 
ay. 


daj 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
<Jay. 


Per 
hour. 


Bolter   

Cutter  , 

Engineer , 

Filers    

Finisher 8    

Firemen    

Helpers    

Laborers    

Machine  hands  

Sawyers    

Total  and  average, 


9 

9 
10 

9.50 
10 

11.25 
12 

9.70 
10 
10 


10.07 


149 


.67 

.67 

.67 

1.36 

2.02 

6.86 

8.72 

60.84 

28.86 

1.86 


$2.50 
8.50 
8.00 
6.60 
6.26 

14.60 

18.40 
104.36 

69.80 
3.60 


100.00 


$266:30 


1.104 
1.646 
1.826 
2.872 
2.820 
6.409 
6.921 
46.113 
80.844 
1.646 


100.000 


$2.60 
3.60 
3.00 
3.26 
1.76 
1.812 
1.03 
1.891 
1.623 
1.75 


$0,277 
.388 
.300 
.342 
.176 
.161 
.086 
.148 
.162 
.176 


$1,519 


$0,150 
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Table  B—  Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Wbbkly  Earnings. 

Avrbagr  Wagbs 

No.  Prrsonb  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

Per  Day. 

by  Month. 

Classification. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
Re. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00.. 

6  00  but  under   7  00  . 

7  0  but  under  8  00.. 

8  0)  but  under  9  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

4 
2 
11 
4 

27 
72 
19 
4 
4 
2 

149 

.... 

4 

2 

11 

4 

27 

72 

19 

4 

4 

2 

2.68 

1.35 

7.39 

2.68 

18.14 

48.82 

12.75 

2.68 

2.68 

1.35 

100.00 

$.75 
.85 
1.00 
1.25 
1.35 
1.52 
1.75 
2.00 
2.85 
3.50 

$1,519 

— - 

.75 
.85 
1.00 
1.25 
1.35 
1.52 
1.75 
2.00 
2.85 
3.50 

Jan    . 
Feb... 
Mar.. 
April. 
May.  . 
June  . 
July   . 
Aug... 
Sept.. 
Oof... 
Nov... 
Dec  .. 

Ave... 

146  90.68 
161 100.00 
161100.00 
133'  82.67 
140  86.96 
146   90.68 
126   78.26 
84   52.17 
73   45.34 
75   46.58 
95   52.80 
115   71  43 

121    75.16 

Total 

149 

$1,519 

STONE— 19  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation . 


Blacksmiths    

Carpenters    

Electrician    

Engineers  

Laborers     

Letterers  

Machine    hands    , 

Machine    helpers    

Masons    , 

Polishers     

Quarrymen    

Roofers    

Uoofers'  helpers  

Sawyer    

Seiners     

Stone  cutters   , 

Teamsters  

Trimmers  and  fitters  .., 

Total  and  average 

Foremen   , 


Aver- 
age 
hoars 

day. 


9 

8 

9 

9.50 

9.75 
10 

8.65 

9.50 

8 

9.11 

9.27 
10 
10 
10 

8 

8.78 

9 
10 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


9.06) 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total 
per day - 


Per  cent. 


9 

2.430 

20 

5.333 

1 

.267 

8 

2.133 

70 

18.667 

3 

.800 

49 

13.067 

10 

2.667 

20 

5.333 

17 

4.534 

62 

16.534 

10 

2.666 

7 

1.867 

1 

.266 

4 

1.067 

76 

20.267 

4 

1.066 

4 

1.C66 

375 

100.000 

Average. 


Per 
day. 


$26.75 
52.00 
2.00 

19.88 

122.49 
8.25 

117.50 
18.25 
60.00 
28.75 

120.25 
24.75 
14.00 
2.10  | 
12^00 

250.50 

7.50 

11.00 


$896.97 


2.871 

5.797 

.223 

2.216 

13.666 

.920 

18.100 

2.035 

6.689 

3.205 

13.406 

2.759 

1.561 

.234 

1.338 

27.927 

.836 

1.227 


$2,161 
2.60 
2.000 
2.485 
1.749 
2.750 
2.397 
1.826 
3.000 
1.691 
1.939 
2.475 
2.000 
2.100 
3.000 
3.296 
1.875 
2.750 


100.000     $2,392     $0,264 


Per 
hour. 


$0,317 
.326 
.222 
.261 
.179 
.275 
.277 
.192 
.376 
.185 
.2^9 
.247 
.200 
.210 
.875 
.366 
.208 
.275 


10 


2  1100.000  |       $4.33  |    100.000  |  $2,166  |  $0,216 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  alt 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Weekly  Earnings. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent 

.27 

.27 

1.62 

.41 

.27 

14.21 

20.70 

25  31 

29.77 

717 

Classification. 

Mule 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Un«*er$5  00.. 
$  5  00  bot  under   6  00 

6  00  but  under   7  00 

7  00  but  uoHer   8  00 

8  00  but  uorier   9  00 

9  00  bat.  under  10  03 
10  00  but  uuder  12  00 
12  00  but  UQiftr  15  00 
15  00  but  ood»  r  2d  0  > 
20  00  and  over 

2 
2 

12 
3 
2 
105 
153 
>87 
220 
53 



2 
2 
12 
3 

9 

105 
153 
187 
220 
53 

Total 

739 

739100.00 

i 

werage  Wages 
Pes  Day. 


No.  Persons  Emp. 
by  Montr. 


Mal-mFaTe.TotaI 


$.75 
.90 
1.00 
1.25 
1.45 
1.551 
1.751 
2.157 
2.845 
3.757 


$2,391 


$.75 
.90 
1  00 
1.25 
1.45 
2.551 


Jau  . 
Feb  . 
Mar.. 
April 
Ma>.. 
•tune. 


1.7511  July 
2.157.  Auflr 
2  845   Sept 


3.757 


.'$2,391 


Oct.. 
Nov. 
Dec  . 

Ave.. 


No. 

Ban 

ge. 

485 

65.6 

485 

65.6 

.       541 

73.2 

634 

85.9 

700 

94.8 

702 

95.0 

710 

96.1 

710 

96.1 

715 

97.4 

737 

100.0 

662 

89.7 

482 

65.2 

690 

85.3 

STRUCTURAL  IRON— 7  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  pef  day.  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Apprentice    

Blacksmiths     

Blacksmiths'   helpers 

Boys    

Carpenters    

Engineers    

Erectors    

Finishers    

Fireman  

Fitters     

Kitters'    helpers    

Iron   workers    

laborers     

Machine  hands    

Machinists     

Oiler   

Packer  

Packers,   female    

Packers'   helpers    

Painters    

Press    hands    

Press  hands,  female 

Punchers    

Punchers*   helpers   ... 

Rivetors    

Rolling  mill  hands  .. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


1 . 

1 

10 

6 

10 

5 

10 

18 

10 

2 

10 

2 

8 

2 

10 

22 

10.50 

1 

10 

66 

10 

30 

10 

8 

10 

158 

10 

23 

10 

26 

10 

1 

10 

1 

10 

5 

10 

2 

10 

22 

10 

20 

10 

9 

10 

26 

10 

26 

10 

66 

10 

* 

.18 

1.05 

.88 

3.17 

.35 

.36 

.35 

3.88 

.18 

9.87 

5.29 

1.41 

27.87 

4.06 

4.59 

.18 

.18 

.88 

.35 

3.88 

3.53 

1.G9 

4.69 

4.41 

9.88 

1,59 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day 


Per  cent. 


Average 


Per 
day. 


$1.25 
18.75 
9.50 
30.90 
4.50 
6.60 
7.20 
41.00 
1.75  ; 
104.05 
40.35 
19.55  I 
271.75 
46.45 
59.60 
1.40  ' 
2.00  I 
2.50  I 
3.40  I 
42.95  | 
28.70  I 
6.39 
51.20  I 
42.80 
98.75 
17.10 


.122 

1.838 

.932 

8.031 

.442 

.539 

•  7C6 

4.022 

.172 

10.205 

3.957 

1.918 

26.662 

4.556 

5.845 

.138 

.196 

.246 

.334 

4.213 

2.814 

.626 

5.022 

4.198 

9.194 

1.677 


$1,250 
3.125 
1.900 
1.716 
2.250 
2.75 
3.60 
1.863 
1.75 
1.857 
1.343 
2.443 
1.719 
2.02 
2.253 
1.40 
2.00 

.50 
1.70 
1.952 
1.435 

.71 
1.969 
1.712 
1.674 
1.90 


Per 

hour. 


$0,125 
.312 
.190 
.171 
.225 
.275 
.450 
.186 
.166 
.185 
.134 
.244 
.171 
.202 
.225 
.140 
.200 
.050 
.17 
.195 
.143 
.071 
.196 
.171 
.167 
.190 
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STRUCTURAL,   IRON-Contlnued. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
per 
day. 

I'EHSONH. 

Nura-       Per 
ber.        cent. 

Wag 

b4t. 

Occupation  . 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
da*. 

Per 
hoar. 

Sorters,  female   

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 
12 

2 
3 
12 

1 
3 
8 
2 

.35 
.63 

2.12 
.18 
.53 

1.41 
.35 

1.50 
5.15 
28.70 
1.70 
7.10 
17.70 
3.45 

.148 

.506 

2.814 

.167 

.75 
1.717 

.075 

Teamsters     

.171 

Teuiplnters    

2.392 

.239 

Tool  setter   

1.70 

.170 

Turners    

.697 

1.736 

.338 

2.367 

.216 

Unloa.iers    

2.212 
1.725 

.221 

Watchmen     

.143 

Total   and  average.. 

10.06 

567 

100.00 

$1,019.59 

100.C00 

11.798 

$0,178 

Mole    

Female    

10.06 
10 

551 
16  | 

97.18 
2.82 

$1,009.20 
li>.39 

98.981 
1.019 

$1,832 
.649 

$0,182 
.064 

Draughtsman    |    10 


1  |  100.00  |       $3.00  |      100.00  |  $3.00    |  $0,300 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


-  Classification  of  Wjskkly  Earnings. 

A.VBB4GE   WAOKS 

No.  Pe 

BY 

Month. 

Jan  .. 
Feb. 
Mar.. 
April.. 
May.  . 
June. 
July . . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec  .. 

Ave. .. 

BflOKS  Em  p. 

No.  of  Person*. 

Per 
cent. 

3.47 

2.46 

3.13 

3.36 

17.45 

17.67 

28.63 

15.21 

6.12 

1.90, 

100.03 

Pee  Day. 

Month. 

Classification . 

Male. 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

31 
22 
28 
30 
156 
158 
256 
136 
60 
17 

894 

Male 

$686 
875 
1.036 
1.250 
1.375 
1.670 
1.970 
2.125 
2.742 
3.700 

1  831 

Fe- 
male. 

$.649 
$.619 

Total 

$.665 
.875 
1.036 
1.250 
1.375 
1.670 
1.970 
2.125 
2.742 
3  700 

$1,800 

1 

No. 

975 
895 
886 
882 
917 
872 
837 
841 

Rat 

ge. 

Under  $5  00 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00.. 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  but  under  8  00.. 

8  00  but  uuder   9  00 

9  00  but  uuder  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00 
i2  00  but  under  15  00. . 

14 
22 
28 
30 
156 
1.58 
256 
136 
60 
17 

877 

17 

100.00 
92.82 
91.79 
90.47 
94.10 
89.45 
85. 8o 
86.26 

15  00  but  und«r20  00  . 
20  00  and  over 

Total <. 

17 

859   88.10 
900  92.31 
866   88.82 
840   86.15 

881 '  91.38 

MANUFACTURING   RETURNS,   1903. 
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TOBACCO  WAREHOUSES-5  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A — Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wagies  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


JPATION. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occi 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day  • 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 

hour. 

Engineers 
Handlers 
Helpers    . . 
Laborers   . 

8 
10 

8 

8 

8 
10 

8 

8 

9.34 

9.19 

9.50 

8 

8 

4 
6 

7 

39 

1 

8 

86 

5 

61 

87 

25 

8 

2 

1.18 
1.77 
2.06 

11.50 

.30 

2.36 

25.37 
1.48 

17.99 

25.66 

7.38 

2.36 

.59 

17.51 
6.50 
8.74 

77.67 
3.33 

16.00 

75.81 
9.49 

87.05 
10>.40 

16.30 
8.00 
4.50 

1.749 
1.281 
2.036 

18.092 

.776 

3.727 

17.659 
2.211 

20.277 

26.483 
3.797 
1.864 
1.048 

$1,877 

.916 

1.248 

1.991 

3.33 

2.00 

.881 

1.898 

1.427 

1.257 

.652 

1.00 

2.25 

$0,234 
.091 

.249 

Machinist 

416 

Packers 

.200 

Packers,   female   

.110 

Printers 

1 

.237 

Sorters  

.152 

Sorters,   f emulp  

.136 

Stemmers, 

Strippers 

Teamsters 

female  

.068 
.125 

.281 

and  average.. 

Total 

8.74 

339 

100.00 

$420.3) 

100.000 

$1,240 

$0,141 

Male"   

8.78 
8.71 

141 

41.59 

$227.79 
192.51 

53.06 
46.94 

$1,615 
.972 

$0,181. 

Female     

198  |    58.41 

.111 

Foremen 

9 
8 

4  I    66.67 
2  I    33.33 

$12.66 
2.66 

82.637 
17.363 

$3,165  1  $0.3*1 
1.330  |      .166 

Foreladles 



and   average.. 

:::::::::::::::::: 

Total 

8.7 

6  |  100.00 

$15.32 

100.000  |  $2,553  J  $0,293 

Male    

Female 

9       ' 
8 

»' 

66.67 
33.33 

$12.66 
2.66 

82.637  1  $3,165  I  $0,351 
17.363  |    1.33    |      .166 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weeKly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  rangie  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


No.  PBR80NS  Emp. 
bt  Month. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Eaeninos 


Classification 


Under  i 
$  5  00  but  under 

6  00  but  under 

7  00  but  under 

8  00  but  under 

9  00  but  under  : 
10  00  but  under  : 
12  00  but  under  1 
15  00  but  under  < 
20  00  and  over  . 

Total 


64.50 


18 
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TRUNKS  AND   VALISES-6  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A — Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wag«*s  pa  d 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 
per 
day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


WAOE8. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hoar. 


Apprentices     

Kox  nailers  

Cutters    

Engineer  

Finishers    

Pramer  

Helpers    

Liners,  female  

Piece   workers    

Sawyers    

Stitcher   

Teamsters    

Telescope  makers,  female] 
Trunk  and  bag  workers.. 
Trunk   and   bag   workers, 

female      

Trunk    packer    

Wood    workers    


Total  and   average. 


Male 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 


V 

4  I 
2 
1 

15 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
129 

45 
1 
6 


2.598 

1.732 
.865 
.433 

6.493 
.433 
.865 

3.464 

1.299 

.865  | 

.433 

1.299 

.865 

55.844 

19.481 

.433 

2.598 


$5.75 
8.25 
4.75 
2.25 
30.26 
2j0  I 
2.50  ; 
8.25 
4.50 
5.00 
2.50 
4.75 
1.80 
209.40 

36.70 
2.00  | 
10.25 


1.687 
2.422 
1.394 

.659 
8.877 

.587 

.733 
2.421 
1.319 
1.4f6 

.733 
1.394 

.528 
61.421 

10.766 

.587 

3.007 


$0,958 
2.06? 
2.375 
2.25 
2.017 
2.00 
1.25 
1.031 
1.50 
2.5) 
2.50 
1.5X3 
.90 
1.623 

.815 
2.00 
1.7.6 


10 


10 


-I- 


231  !  100.00.-  I     $340.91  |     100.000  I 

-I-  ' 


$1,475 


Female    ., |    1)       | 


176 
55 


76.19 
23.81 


$291.16 
46.75 


S6.:87 
13.713 


$1,671 
.»6 


$0,096 
.*>.  6 
.237 
.225 
.201 
.200 
.125 
.109 
.150 
.250 
.250 
.158 
.090 
.162 

.(SI 
.200 
.170 


$0,147 
$0,167 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  rana*  of  emplovmeiit  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Wages 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

Classification. 

Male. 

24 
9 
40 
2i> 
21 
47 

4»; 

52 
17 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

88 
23 

or> 

33 

4*> 
.-)» 
17 

Under  $5  00 
$  5  00  but  under   6  00 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under   8  00 

8  00  but  under   <>  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  undwr  12  (K) 
12  00  but  unler  i:>  00 
15  00  bur.  nnder  20  00 
20  00  and  over 

64 
14 
2(5 
4 

:::::: 

22  39 
5.8:) 
16.79 
8.40 
5.34 
11.96 
11.71 
13.23 
4.33 

Total 

285 

108 

393  100.00 

\'o.  Persons  Em  p. 
by  Month. 


Mouth. 


Jan. .. 
heb  . 
Mar.. 

Apr  .. 
May.. 
June  . 
July 
Auk  .. 
S*pt  . 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Deo  . 


No. 


876 
369 
362 
355 
347 
234 
267 
366 
371] 
379 
402 
399 


Ran 


93.25 
91.51 
89.78 
88.04 
82.06 
58.03 
66.21 
90.77 
92,01 
93.99 
100.00 
98.95 


Ave...        352   87.30 


I 
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VENT3ER— 5   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A — Showing  by  occupation.  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day.  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  etoch  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hour 

day. 


PEBSON8. 


Num- 
ber. 


WAGK8. 


Per 

cent. 


Tola 
per  day. 


Percent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Engineers  

Firemen    

Laborers    

Machine  tenders 


10  I 
10 

10  I 
10  I 


2.99 
2.99 

79.10 
14.92 


$4.00 
3.50 
75.30 
17.50 


3.988  $2.00 
3.4*9  I  1.75 
75.075  I  1.42 
17.448   1.75 


$0,200 
.175 
.142 
.176 


Total    a 

nd   average.. 

10        | 

67  |  100.00  ! 

$100.30  | 

100.0  0  |  $1,497  1  $0,149 

Foreman 

!       10  I 

1  |  100.00  | 

$2.75  ! 

100.00  !  $2.75    |  $>.275 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Earvikus. 


Classification. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under   6  00  . 

6  00  but  under    7  00  . 

7  00  but  under   8  0.)  . 

8  00  but  u  .dor   9  00 

9  00  but  uuder  10  00  . 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00 
15  00  but  undergo  00 
20  00  and  over 

Total 

No  of  Persm*. 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


30 
11 
53 
21 

69! 

180 

73 

32 

8 

1 

478 


Tota 


30 
11 
53 
21 

m 

ISO, 

73 

32 

81 

1 

478 


Per 

ceut. 


6.28 
2.30 
11.09 
4.39 
14.44 
37.(56, 
15.27) 

1.67 
.21 

1  o.oo' 


Vvkragb  Wag  -8 
Pkb  Day. 


No.   Persons  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Male. 

$.75 
85 

Fe 
mal 

!* 

t 

$.75 
85 

1.0J 
1.25 
1.40 

1.03 
1.23 
1.40 

1.518 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
3.50 

$1,358 

1.518 

1.75 

2.00 

2.75 

3.50 

$1,858 

Month     No. 


Jan. .. 
reb  .. 
Mar.. 
April . 
May.  . 
June  . 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov  .. 
Dec.  . 

Ave  .. 


34 

354 

382 

431 

462 

470 

483 

448 

429 

402 

374 

344 


411    85.  ( 


Ran 
ge 


71.84 
73.29 
79.07 
89.21 
95.44 
97.10 
100  00 
92.55 
88.82 
83  23 
77.43 
71.22 
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WAGONS  AND  CARRIAGES-43  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A — Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  boars  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths   

Blacksmiths'   helpers   ... 

Boys    

Box    makers    

Carpenters    

Engineers    

BMler    

Finishers    

Firemen    

Laborers   

Machine   tenders    

Machine  helpers  

Machinists     

Millwright    

Moulders    

Painters    

Painters,    helpers    

Spring  makers   

Spring    makers,    helpers. 

Steam  fitters  

Teamsters     

Trimmers     

Trimmers,  female  

Upholsterer   

Wagon  assemblers   

Watchmen     

Wheelwrights  

Wheelwright's     helpers.. 

Wheel   makers   

Wood   workers   

Wood  workers,  helpers.. 

Total   and  average. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Waqbs. 


Total 
per  day. 


9.90 
10 

9.87 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9.94 
10 
10 

9.95 
10 
10 

9.95 

9.93 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10.57 
10 
10 
10 

9.93 
10 


Male    .. 
Female 


1.96 


9.96 
10 


209 
157 
16 

18 

23 

5 

1 

7 

11 

189 

124 

27 

46 

1 

4 

283 

15 

11 

35 

15 

18 

76 

20 

1 

20 
7 
37 
14 
13 
148 
45 


1,596 


1.576 
20 


13.10 

9.84 

1.00 

1.13 

1.44 

.31 

..06 

.43 

.69 

11.84 

7.77 

1.69 

2.88 

.06 

.25 

17.73 

.94 

.69 

2.20 

.94 

1.13 

4.77 

1.25 

.06 

1.25 

.43 

2.32 

.88 

.82 

9.28 

2.83 


1466.94 

230.7T 

12.87 

37.16 

47.16 

12.00 

2.00 

13.25 

18.76 

2S0.41 

231.67 

26.44 

86.20 

3.83 

9.00 

637.13 

15.27 

42.75 

67.90 

27.30 

28.40 

130.20 

24.50 

2.00 

35.19 

12.34 

77.70 

18.48 

27.30 

307.10 

54.70 


Per  cent. 


100. 0)  '$2,986.72 


14.634 

7.727 
.431 

1.244 

1.579 
.402 
.067 
.444 
.628 

9.389 

7.757 
.885 

2.886 

.128 

.301 

21.332 

.511 

1.431 

2.277 
.911 
.954 

4.360 
.82) 
.067 

1.178 
.413 

2.601 

.619 

.911 

10. 282 

1.831 


100.000 


Average. 


Per        Per 
day.       hour. 


$2,234 

1.469 
.804 
2.064 
2.06 
2.40 
2.00 
1.892 
1.706 
1.483 
1.868 
.978 
1.873 
3.83 
2.25 
2.251 
1.M8 
3.6.13 
1.94 
1.82 
1.577 
1.713 
1.225 
2.0 
1.759 
1.762 
2.10 
1.22 
2.10 
2.075 
1.215 


11.871 


$0,226 
.146 
.€81 
.206 
.205 
.240 
.200 
.189 
.170 
.149 
.186 
.097 
.188 
.383 
.226 
.226 
.102 
.361 
.194 
.182 
.157 
.171 
.122 
.200 
.175 
.166 
.210 
.122 
.210 
.208 
.121 


$0,187 


98.75  i$2,962.22  I 
1.25  I    24.50  I 


99.176  $1,879  |  $0,187 
.824   1.225  |   .122 


Shipping  clerks 
Superintendents 
Time  keepers    .., 


Total  and    average. 


10 
10 
10 


87  |    90.63  I 
2  |      2.08 
7.29 


$143.72 
7.40 
13.15 


87.400  |  $1,651 
4.505  I  3.7) 
8.005  I    1.878 


10.004|        417  1100.00       $436.07)    10.00    |  $1,045 


$0,166 
.370 
.187 


$0,104 
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Table  B—  Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  oy  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  uud  the  rang*?  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting!  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 

Average  W  ages 
Per  Day. 

No.  Persons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

sent. 

bt  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

14 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Ml  Hit  It. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00.. 

57 

71 

3.25 

$.731 

$.775 

$.732 

Jan... 

2,057 

98.61 

$  5  00  but  under    6  00.. 

29 

9 

31 

1.42 

.90 

.90 

.90 

Feb... 

2,032 

97.40 

6  00  bat  under    7  00.. 

97 

I 

104 

4.77 

1.013 

1.066 

1.018 

Mar 

2.086 

100.00 

7  00  but  under    8  00 

145 

4 

149     6.83 

1.244 

1.237 

1.244 

April.. 

2,063 

98.90 

8  00  bat  under    9  00  . 

150 

4 

154 

7.06 

1.394 

1.40 

1.395 

May.. 

2,059 

98.71 

9  00  but  under  10  00  . 

519 

4 

523 

23.97 

1.506 

1.50 

1.506 

June.. 

2,003 

96.02 

10  00  but  mid  r  12  00.. 

320 

320 

14  66 

1.758!   .... 

1.758 

July.. 

1,974 

94.15 

12  00  but  under  15  00.. 

523 

523 

23.97 

2.142 

2.142 

Aujr. .. 

1,914 

91.75 

15  00  but  under  20  00  . 

279 

279 

12.79 

2.66 

2.66 

8ept.. 

1,916 

91.85 

20  03  and  over 

28 

28 

1.28 

3.999 

3  999 

Oct... 
Nov... 

1,915 
1,957 

91.80 
93.86 

Total 

2,147 

35 

2,182  100.00 

$1,870 

$1,225 

$1,862 

Dec... 

1,832 

87.82 

.J 

Ave... 

1,984 

95.11 

WOODENWARE— 10  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Tabic  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 

Persons. 

age 

hours 

per 

aay. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Carpenters    

Engineer  

Helpers    

Helper,   female   .. 

Laborers    

Laborers,   female 

Lath  man    .... 

Pattern  makers  . 
Pattern  helpers  .. 
Sand  belt  men  ... 

Sawyers    

Tenders    


10 

10 

10 
8 

10 

10 

10 

9.68 
9.5j 

10 

10 

10 


-I- 


4.256 
2.127 
8.519 
2.127 
14.89 
4.256  f 
2*127 
34.033 
12.763 
4.256 
4.256 
6.3S1 


$3.50 

1.75 

4.00 

.70 

10.00 
2.00 
1.50 

5>.12 
4.45 
3.00 
3.25 
3.75 


3.977 

1.989 

4.545 

.796 

11.360 
2.273 
1.705 

56.937 
5.066 
3.409 
3.693 
4.260 


Total   and   average.. |     9.78  |        47  1100/00 

Male   |      9.82  |         44  I    93.62 

Female    |      9.33  |  3]      6.38 


$88.02  !    100.000 


ri- 


$85.25  I        68.53 
2.77  I      31.47 


$1.75 
1.75 
1.00 

.70 
1.425 
1.00 
1.50 
3.132 

.741 
1.50 
1.625 
1.25 


$0,175 
.175 
.100 
.087 
.142 
.100 
.150 
.324 
.078 
.150 
.162 
.125 


$1,872 


$1,937 
.90 


$0,191 


$0,197 
.166 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total  num- 
number  of  persons  employed  by  mgnths  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Weekly  Earnings. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00.. 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  but  under   8  00.. 

8  00  but  under   9  00  . 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00  . 
12  00  but  under  1*  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

8 

51 

12 

101 

291 

320 

171 

109 

61 

11 

1,138 

1 
"2 

9 

51 

14 

101 

294 

320 

171 

109 

61 

11 

.783 

4.537 

1.228 

8.887 

25.6-0 

27.950 

U.977 

9.584 

5.407 

.967 

Total 

3 

1,141 

100.00 

Average   Wages 
Pee  Day. 


Male  mPeie.TotaI 


$.70 

i.oo 


$.625 
.95 
1.00 
1.25 
1.40 
1.50 
1.75 
2.10 
2.587 
3.479 


$1,939.  $.90 


$1.93o[ 


No.  Persons  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Month.    No.     ^an 


Jan  . 
Feb  . 
Mar.. 
April., 
May. 
June. 
July  ., 
Aug*. . 
Sept.. 
Oct . . 
Nov  .. 
Dee... 

Ave... 


1,130 

1,141 

1,136 

1,05 

1,073 

1,066 

1,040 

1,032 

1,017 

995 

980 

957 


1,052 


99.04 
100.00 
99.56 
92.63 
94.04 
93.43 
91.15 
90.45 
89.13 
87:30 
85.89 
83.98 

92.20 


WOOLEN  GOODS-8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 

Wages. 


Apprentice  

Bobbin  carriers,   female.. 

Burlers,   female  

Carders    

Carders,  female  

Carpenter   

Caulers  

Comber   

Combers,    female    

Dresser,    female    

Drawers,  female  

Dyer    

Dyer  tenders,  female  

Engineers  

"Firemen    

Helpers    

Helpers,  female  

Laborers    .' 

Laborers,  female   

Machinists   

Machine   tenders    

Machine  tenders,  female. 

Mill  hands   

Mill  hands,  female 

Packers   

Packers,  female  

Shear  tender  


10 

1 

10 

2 

10 

3 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 

1 

10 

3 

10 

1 

10 

9 

10 

1 

10 

32 

10 

1 

10 

2 

10 

3 

10 

2 

10 

10 

10 

22 

10 

66 

10 

13 

10 

3 

10 

20 

10 

13 

10 

6 

10 

4 

10 

3 

10 

3 

10 

1 

.24 

.48 

.72 

.48 

.48 

.24 

.72 

.24 

2.15 

.24 

7.67 

.24 

.48 

.72 

.48 

2.40 

6.28 

13.43 

3.12 

72 

4.79 

3.12 

1.20 

.96 

.72 

.72 

.24 


$1.38 

.  1.04 

1.82 

1.32 

1.32 

2.75 

3.75 

.80 

6.22 

1.00 

22.98 

1.50 

1.00 

5.83 

3.83 

13.75 

14.20 

71.38 

13.39 

6.51 

L5.23 

12.80 

4.24 

8.35 

2.90 

2.55 

1.75 


.317 
.238 
.417 
.303 
.303 


.184 

1.426 

.229 

6.270 

.344 

.229 

1.337 

.878 

3.153 

3.256 

16.369 

3.071 

1.493 

6.789 

2.935 

.972 

.768 

.665 

.585 

.401 


Average. 


Per 

Per 

day.. 

hour. 

$1.38 

$0,138 

.52 

.052 

.606 

.C60 

.66 

.066 

.66 

.066 

2.75 

.275 

1.250 

.125 

.80.) 

.080 

.691 

.069 

1.00 

.100 

.718 

.071 

1.50 

.150 

.60 

.050 

1.943 

.194 

1.915 

.191 

1.376 

.137 

.645 

.064 

1.274 

.127 

1.090 

.103 

2.17 

.217 

1.261 

.126 

.984 

.098 

.848 

.064 

.837 

.08$ 

.966 

.096 

.850 

.086 

1.750 

.176 

Manufacturing  returns,  1903. 
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Occupation. 


Sorters   

Spinners,   female   

Spoolers,    female    

Twister  

Twisters,   female    

Washers  and  pickers 

Watchmen   ...' 

Weavers      

Weavers,  female  

Winders,    female    


Total  and   average. 


Male    .. 
Female 


1 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 

Nam 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Average . 

per 
day. 

Percent. 

Per 

Per 

j  day- 

hour. 

10 

. 

2.16 

16.99 

3.896 

1.887 

.188 

10 

47 

11.27 

25.63 

5.878 

.545 

.064 

10 

12 

2.88 

7.83 

1.681 

.610 

.061 

10 

1 

.24 

.75 

.172 

.750 

.075 

10 

40 

9.59 

29.14 

6.683 

.728 

.072 

I  1' 

4 

.96 

6.03 

1.385 

1.507 

.150 

|    10.5; 

4 

.96 

5.32 

12.20 

1.330 

.126 

i    10 

23         5.51 

32.19 

7.380 

1.399 

.139 

10 

55  |    13.19 

78.72 

18.051 

1.434 

.143 

1    10 

2  1         .48 

i 

1.00 

.229 

.500 

.050 

|    10.(04 

417  |  100.00 

$436.07 

100.00 

$1,045 

$0,104 

|    10.01 

155  1    37.17 

$212.58 

48.749 

$1,371 

$0,136 

1   io 

262  1 

62.83 

223.49 

51.251 

.853 

.€68 

Clerks    

Foremen 

....  1    10 

2 

18| 
I 

10.00  | 
90.00  | 

$3.83  | 
54.94  | 

[ 

5.757 
94.243 

$1,915  |  $0,191 
3.052  1      .306 

male    

Total, 

1              1 
....|    10       | 

20 

100.00  | 

$58.77  \ 

100.000 

$2,938  |  $0,298 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all  es- 
tablishments reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  classified 
weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of 

Wj.i  hi,v  Eabnikor, 

A  VERA  OK    WAGES 
P*Il    DAV. 

No.  Pe 

&HONS  Eu  p. 

No.  of  Persona* 

Per 

cent. 

Month. 

Clatwiflcat  Ion 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male* 

Total 

Male, 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

.M-.utii. 

No, 

RrlXl 

se- 

Under  *5  00,. 
$  G  00  but  undflr   «  00.. 

6  00  but  uti^flr    T  00 

7  00  but  ocular  ft  on 
S  00  but  under  •  00,, 
»  00  but  uuuW  10  00, 

10  00  but  under  J  2  On 
12  00  but  odder  i:i  f» 
15  00  but  undergo  00., 

22 

n 

ai 
ii 

71 

n 

:> 

227 

m 
i 

31 
0 
IS 

a 

• 

40 
26 

no 

11 

■"■ 

41  54i 
2.631 

18.03 
1.521 
1  PS 

3D  M 

i.m 

2.011 

3.j7! 

yi 

KMiUJ 

#.741 

I  ,0SS 
1.ES4 

I  Ml 
l,Wfi 

•±m 
j  ;n 

4*40 

S$4« 
,»l  ■ 
1.041 
1.170 
1.380 
1  :**) 
\    i?i3 

koV 
1.039| 

1   JS2 

it380! 

I  782 
E.002 
2.7411 

f.aBO 

Jan  >  * , 

F  h 

Mar.. 

April.. 

Ma>t 

June.. 

July  ,. 

Aug 

gept 

Oct. 

Not   . 

Dec.. 

Are. , 

519 
rm 
m 

,pjUi 
194 
5t)H 

&fl 
533 
S28 
531 

524 

■51*1 

97.10 

81  A3 
94,57 
92.51 
&V2& 
»775 
97  94 
QS  S3 

.   ... 

ii.iaa 

100 .00 

eh.  is 

Total........ 

vtfE 

f]  !k!0 

¥  KM 

97,00 
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MISCELLANEOUS— 50  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  miscellaneous  Industries  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Persons . 


Assemblers    J 

Bleachers   ( 

Box    makers    i 

Blockers    

Bottler   I 

Bottlers,  female  ] 

Buffers     | 

Coffee  roasters  j 

Casters     

Carpenters    

Cupola   liner    

Cha  rge    b  10  we  1  s    

Coopers    

Carder    

Chocolate  dippers,  female 

Candy  makers    

Clay  grinder   

Dyers    

Distillers    

Edgers    

Enamelers  

Elevator  men    

Drivers     

Engineers    

Folders,    female    

Felt  man   

Finishers    

Filers   

Firemen    

Grinders  

Hop  collector   

Helpers    

Helpers,  female   

Iron    workers    

Jewelers    

Janitor   

Janitor,  female  

Laborers    

Laborers,  female  

Millers    

Machinists   

Machinists'    helper    ... 
Machinists'  tenders   . ... 

Machinists'  hands  

Mechanics  

Mashers     . . . : 

Moulders   

Millwright    

Organ  builders  

Potters    

Printer   .' 

Purse  makers  

Purse   makers,   female. 
Papier    mache,    female. 

Polisher 8   

Pressers    

Painters    

Platers   

Packers    

Packers,   female  

Pressmen    

Rulers,    female    

Rubberman  

Repair  men  


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

u 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

9.7 

8 
10 
10 
10 

10.23 
10 
10 
If) 

9.75 
10 
io 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
10 
10 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Wages. 


Per 
cent. 

Total, 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

.. 

$15.50 

.496 

.10 

2.90 

.093 

.35 

10.50 

.335 

.69 

40.25 

1.284 

.05 

.92 

.029 

1.44 

17.33 

.553 

1.00 

45.00 

1.436 

.10 

5.50 

.176 

.25 

11.25 

.359 

.69 

28.50 

.9.9 

.05 

2.00 

.064 

.31 

11.2/ 

.367 

.64 

23.84 

.761 

.05 

2.50 

.080 

.54 

8.19 

.261 

.45 

16.50 

.526 

.05 

1.84 

.059 

.15 

5.75 

.184 

.15 

7.51 

.240 

.15 

7.00 

.223 

.30 

15.00 

.479 

.10 

2.73 

.087 

.20 

9.36 

.299 

1.34 

65.15 

2.078 

1.06 

21.00 

.670 

.C6 

1.10 

.035 

.10 

3.50, 

.112 

.20 

15.75 

.503 

1.30 

51.92 

1.656 

.15 

5.13 

.164 

.05 

1.36 

.042 

3.47 

67.88 

2.165 

2.43 

30.17 

.963 

.40 

11.35 

.362 

1 

.05 

1 

.05 

915 

45.32 

35 

1.73 

11 

.54 

20 

1.00 

1 

.05 

53 

2.63 

30 

1.49 

6 

.30 

3 

.15 

2 

.10 

1 

.06 

6 

.30 

4 

.20 

1 

.05 

3 

.15 

7 

.85 

15 

.74 

6 

.30 

3 

.15 

12 

.60 

8 

.40 

46 

2.23 

39 

1.93 

19 

.94 

11 

.54 

1 

.06 

6 

.80 

:«.:-0 

1.75 

1.00 

1,493.95 

33.50 

26.37 

66.90 

1.8a 

78.44 

64.60 

9.46 

6.24 

4.00 

3.25 

11.00 

8.00 

2.00 

6.26 

'    4.16 

11.26 

14.00 

7.15 

11.46 

18.26 

48.22 

22.57 

87.87 

8.00 

2.60 

10.76 


.303 

.066 

.032 

47.657 

1.069 
.841 

1.815 
.058 

2.502 

1.739 
.301 
.199 
.128 
.1C4 
.351 
.255 
.064 
.167 
.133 
.359 
.447 
.228 
.866 
.682 

1.638 
.720 

1.208 
.266 
.080 
.843 


Average. 


$1,723 
1.460 
1.5  0 
2.*75 
.920 
.597 
2.260 
2.750 
2.250 
2.035 
2.000  j 
1.600 
1.834 
2.600 
.744 
1.833 
1.840 
1.916 
2.503 
2.333 
2.500 
1.365 
2.340 
2.413 
1.000 
1.100 
1.750 
3.937 
1.997 
1.710 
1.350 
.970 
.616 
1.419 
1.900 
1.750 
1.C00 
1.632 
.957 
2.397 
2.846 
1.800 
1.480 
1.816 
1.675 
2.080 
2.000 
8.250 
1.833 
2.00!) 

2.f00 
1.760 

.594 

.760 
2.333 
2.383 

.966 
2.281 
1.071 

.678 
1.993 

.727 
2.600 
1.790 


$0,172 
.145 
.150 
.287 
.192 
.069 
.225 
.275 
.225 
.203 
.200 
.160 
.183 
.250 
.174 
.183 
.184 
.191 
.250 
.233 
.250 
.136 
.282 
.248 
.12b 
.110 
.175 
.393 
.195 
.171 
.135 
.097 
.063 
.141 
.190 
.175 
.100 
.162 
.096 
.239 
.284 
.180 
.148 
.181 
.167 
.208 
.29 
.326 
.183 
.200 
.260 
.176 


.238 


.107 
.067 
.199 
.072 
.250 
.17» 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Continued. 

Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 

Parsons. 

Wages. 

OCCUPATION. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Setters     

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9.71 
10 
10 
10 

10.44 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

•  ' 

1 

10 

8 

2 

4 

5 

2 

3 
72 

6 
98 
11 

1 

7 

4 
14 

4 

9 

3 

1 

7 

1 

41 
45 

3 

6 

1 

.10 
.06 
.50 
.40 
.10 
.20 
.25 
.10 
.15 

3.57 
.30 

4.86 
.64 
.06 
.36 
.20 
.69 
.20 
.46 
.15 
.06 
.36 
.06 

2.03 

2.23 
.16 
.26 
.06 

6.50 
3.17 
7.99 

29.51 
4.50 
7.60 
9.26 
4.11 
6.75 
125.75 

10.55 
134.50 

17.53 
1.78 

13.24 
6.02 
7.76 
6.72 

15.25 
8.80 
1.00 

11.75 
1.50 

48.21 

64.08 

4.69 

8.89 

.76 

.175  ' 

.101 

.256 

.941 

.144 

.242 

.296 

.131 

.215 

4.011 
.337 

4.291 
.568 
.066 
.422 
.160 
.247 
.214 
.487 
.265 
.032 
.376 
.048 

1.538 

2.044 
.160 
.284 
.024 

2.760 

8.170 
.799 
3.688 
2.250 
1.900 
1.850 
2.056 
2.260 
1.746 
1.768 
1.372 
1.590 
1.73 
1.89 
1.255 
.666 
1.680 
1.694 
2.766 
1.000 
1.678 
1.500 
1.176 
1.424 
1.663 
1.778 
.750 

.275 

Spirits   runner   

.317 

Sewers,  female  1 

.079 

Sawyers  

Scalers   | 

Slashers 

Straw  sixers   

.368 
.226 
.190 
.185 

Skimmers   

Steam    fitters    

.206 
.226 

Straw  mill  oprs.(  female. 

Spinners  

Trimmers,  female  

Type  makers  

.174 
.175 
.137 
.169 

Tub  washer  

.173 

Teamsters    

.194 

Upholsterers    

Upholsterers,  female 

Vinegar  men   

.125 
.066 
.168 

Watchmen   

.162 

wnittienr   

Wire  framer,  female 

Wool  sizers  

.276 
.100 
.167 

Wagon  maker 

.150 

Willow  workers   

.117 

Wood   workers   

.142 

Yardmen   

.156 

Yeastmen 

.177 

Yeast  wrapper  

.075 

Total  and   average. 

9.95 

2,019 

i  100.-  0 

$3,134.02 

100.000 

$1,552 

$0,155 

Male  

9.99 
9.82 

1,606 
413 

79.52 
20.48 

$2,699.85 
434.17 

86.136 
13.864 

$1,681 
1.061 

$0,168 

Female   

.lift 

Artslst   

Bookkeepers   

Captain  (boot)   

Foremen 

Foreladles  , 

Inspectors    , 

Superintendent  

Stenographers  

Stenographers,    female   . 

Shipping   clerks 

Stock  keepers  

Sculptor  


9 
10 

8 

9.84 
10 
10 
10 

9 

8 
10 
10 

8 


Total  and  average..!     9.41 


Male    .. 
Female 


9.78 
8.36 


,1.20 
2.41 
1.21 

38.56 
4.82 

14.46 
1.21 
3.61 

21.69 
3.61 
4.82 
1.21 


100.00 


73.50 
26.60 


$3.00 
4.17 
3.60 

77.33 
3.69 

28.C0 
7.00 
3.75 

22.75 
6.00 
6.50 
3.50 


$172.69 


$146.26 
26.44 


1.737 
2.415 
2.027 

44.778 
2.137 

16.214 
4.054 
2.172 

13.172 
3.474 
3.766 
2.027 


100.000 


84.689 
15.311 


$3,000 
2.086 
3.500 
2.417 
.923 
2.333 
7/00 
1.250 
1.263 
2.0T0 
1.626 
3.600 


$2.08> 


$2,400 
1.201 


$0,333 
.206 
.467 
.246 
.092 
.233 
.700 
.138 
.167 
.200 
.162 
.437 


$0,221 


$0,246 
.143 
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Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 

No.  Persons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent. 

per  Day. 

by  Month, 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

371 

55 
166 
161 

66 
428 
840 
377 
152 

3o 

2,651 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Undor$5  00.. 
t  5  00  but  under   6  00  . 

6  00  but  under  7  00  . 

7  00  but  under  8  00  . 

8  00  but  under   9  00.. 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

115 

22 

65 

112 

66 

355 

790 

321 

130 

33 

2,009 

256 
33 

101 
49 

""is 
50 
56 
22 
2 

642 

14.00 
2.08 
6.26 
6  07 
2.49 
16.14 
31.69 
14.22 
5.73 
1.82 

100.00 

$.65 
.937 
1.031 
1.322 
1.359 
1.525 
1.748 
2.102 
2.733 
4.194 

$1,707 

$.608 
.879 
1.000 
1.25 

i.'so 

1.75 
2.103 
2.733 
3.75 

$1,058 

$.623 
.92 
1.001 
1.250 
1.359 
1.523 
1.748 
2.102 
2.733 
4.178 

Jan... 
Feb ... 
Mar.. 

Apr... 
May  .. 
June  . 
July.. 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct... 
Nov.. 
Dec  .. 

Ave  . . 

2,199 
2,201 
2,280 
2,323 
2,448 
2,392 
2,454 
2,724 
2,766 
2,352 
2,237 
2,304 

79.50 
79.57 
82.43 
83.95 
84.89 
86.48 
88.58 
98.48 
100.00 
85.03 

80.87 
83.26 

Total 

$1,573 

2,382 

86.11 
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NINE   LESSER   INDUSTRIES. 


BEVERAGES-16  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paia 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  tnat  por- 
tion of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 

Wauks. 


Occupation. 


Bottlers    i  10 

Brewer   j  10 

Bottle  workers  |  Id 

Drivers    j  10 

Engineers   |  10 

Fireman    |  10 

Helpers    10 

Labelers    10 

Laborers    10 

Machine  tenders  10 

Packers   10 


Average, 


25  |  15.625 
1  j  .62o 
31  |  19.3<5 
10  J  6.260 
4  •  2.500 
.620 
7.500 
14.375 
10.000 
1.875 
21.250 


$47.83  | 

1.67  1 

49.73  | 

17.59  | 

11. v0  i 

1.83  j 

15.82  I 

28.80 

22.35  I 

3.30 

53.56 


Total  and  average.. |    10 


18.869  |  $1,912  |  $0,191 

.659  i  1.670  |  .169 

19.619  |  1.604  j  .160 

6.940  |  2.7o0  |  .275 

4.340  I  2.'i50  |  .275 

.721  |  1.830  |  .183 

6.241  |  1.31S  |  .131 

11.362  J  1.252  I  .125 

8.817  |  1.396  I  .W 

1.302  |  1.100  |  .110 

21.130  I  1.569  I  .156 


160  |10>.000  |    $253.48  j    100.000  |  $1,584  |  $0,158 


Clerk,  female 

Foremen  

Stenographer  . 


Total  and  average., 


Male    . . 
Female 


8 
10 

7 


1  |  16.667 
4  I  66.666 
1     16.667 


9.16  I 


9.4    | 
8        I 


6  1 100.000 

5       80.00 
1       20.OJ 


$0.75  |        4.610 

14.00  I      86.160 

1.50  9.230 


$16.25 


-I- 


$15.50 
.75 


100.0.0 


95.38 
4.62 


$0,750 
3.500 
1.500 


$2,706 


$3.10 
.75 


$0,093 
.350 
.214 


$0,296 


$0,329 
.€93 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  rang?.*  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting,  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 

No  Pf 

BY 

RSONS  EMP. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 
cent* 

tkVm 

S  i:l3 

U.036 

;:>  90i 

,  :  11 
j8QB 

ifONTH. 

Classification. 

Male, 

8 

14 
13 
2y 

42 
■j-j 

13 

1 

165 

F&- 

male 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under    6  00.. 

1 

9 

"21 
14 
IS 

12 

13 

1 

$.805 

m 
$.75 

$.798 

Jan... 

Feb  .. 

Mar.. 

April.. 

May  .. 

June.. 

July.. 

Aug. . . 

Sept.. 

Oct... 

Nov. 

Dec... 

Ave... 

123 
136 
145 
152 
161 
170 
174 
167 
161 
149 
151 
136 

70.69 
78  16 

6  00  but  under    7  00. 

7  00  but  under    8  00.: 

8  00  but  under    0  00 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00.. 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00.. 
20  00  and  over 

1.061 
1.257 
1.367 
1.500 

1.729 

2.024 
2.807 
5.000 

$1,063 

1.061 
1.257 
1.367 
1.500, 
1.729 
2.024 
2.807 
5.000 

83.33 
87.38 
92.53 
97.70 
100.00 
95.98 
92.53 
85  63 

86.78 
78.16 

Total 

1 

166 

100.00 

$.75 

$1,057 

154 

88.51 
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CHEMICALS— 9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Bottlers    .. 
Cooper    . . . 
Knglneers 
Firemen    . 
Helpers     . 
Helpers, 
Labelers, 
Laborers 
Laborers,   female   . 
Machine  tenders  .. 

Machinist     

Watchmen     

Wrappers,  female 


female 
female 


Total    and    average. 


Male    . . 
Female 


Aver- 

Persons. 

age 

hours 

per 

day. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

9 

2 

1.96 

10 
10 
10 

9.1 
10 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
10 


9.81 


102 


9.93 
9.58  | 


36 


.98 

5.8S 

1.96 

17.66 

]5.69 

14.71 

25.49 

1.96 

7.84 

.98 

1.96 

2.94 


Waqrs. 


Total 
per  day. 


100.00 


64.71 
35.29 


13.00 

2.00 

14.00 

4.00 

26.11 

13.22 

18.75 

41.60 

1.70 

10.65 

1.75 

2.10 

3.30 


$142.18 


$105.21 
36.97 


Per  cent 


2.110 

1.407 

9.S47 

2.814 

18.365 

9.298 

13.188 

29.259 

1.189 

7.491 

1.232 

1478 

2.322 


100.CW 


73.998 
26.002 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


$1.50 
2.00 
2.^33 
2.03 
1.45 

.826 
1.25 
1.638 

.85 
1.331 
1.76 
1.05 
1.10 


$1,393 


$1,594 
1.027 


Per 
hour. 


$0,166 
.200 
.233 
.200 
.148 
.082 
.138 
.163 
.085 
.133 
.175 
.05 
.111 


$0,142 


$0,160 
.107 


Foremen 


9.5 


2  |  If 0.00  I        $4.25  |    100.00    |  $2,125  |  $0,223 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together -with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


$  5  oo  but 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
10  00  but 
12  00  but 
20  00  but 
20  00  and 

Total.. 


Under  $5  00 
under  6  00 
under  7  00 
under  8  00. 
under  9  00. 
under  10  00. 
under  12  00 
under  15  00. 
under  20  00. 
over 


No.  of  Persons. 


Male 


Fe- 
male. 


Total 


Per 

cent. 


12 

10. 


11.54 
9.62 
4.81 

2i.ir> 

1.921 
24  23.07 
11'  10.58 
13|  12.50, 
5      4.81 1 


22 


Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 


Male 


68, 


36 


104100. 00 


$.68' 
.84 
1.05 
1.239 
1.40 
1.516 

i. mi 

2.019 
2.50 


Fe- 
male 


$.71 

.868 
1.10 
1.25 
1.42 


$1.61 


No.  Perrons  Emp 
by  Month. 


$1 .027$!.  408  j 


Total 

$.702 
.866' 
1.08  ! 
1.248, 
1.41 
1.5161 
1.686 
2.0191 
2.50  I 


Month. 


Jan  .. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April- 
May.. 
June.. 
July... 
Aug... 
Sept}.. 
Oct  ... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

Ave . . . 


No. 


Ban 
ge. 


88  80.73 
92  84.40 
96,  88.07 
99  90.83 
95  87.16 
1041  95.41 
104  95.41 
109  100.00 
103  M.49 
99  90.83 
94  86.24 
89|  81.65 

98!  89.91 
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COAL  AND  WOOD-24  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A—Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

day. 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber. 


Wages. 


Per 
cent. 


Total 
per  day. 


Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


blacksmiths     

Carpenters    

Conveyor  operators 

u».g  neers     

Firemen    

Harnessmaker    

Holsters    

Hostlers     

Laborers    

Machinist   

Ollera    

Painters    

Sawmen     

Stevedores     

Teamsters    

Watchmen     

Weighers     

Wood    pliers    

Yardmen     


10 
10 
10 
9.94 

9.75 
10 

9 
10 

9. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10.05 
10 
10 

1> 

10 


10 

1 

9.87 

ho 

1    10 

6 

9.86 

241 

10 

1 

10 

6 

10 

2 

-r 


24 

119 

9 

•> 

16  I 
326  | 

-I- 


.56 
1.02 

.68 
2.04 

.90  - 

.11  ! 

9.61  I 

.68  I 

27.23  ' 

.11  I 

.68  | 

.22  I 

.22 

2.73  I 

13.45  ! 

1.02  I 

.22  I 

1.80  I 

36.72 


$12. 

25. 

12. 

45. 

16. 

2. 

2,6. 

12. 

423. 

3. 

14. 

5. 

4 

144. 

231. 

15. 

4. 

20. 

567. 


I 


.7  3  i 

1.420 

.703 

2.585 

.940 

.112 

11.630 

.703  i 
24.398  ; 
.169  | 
.'.88  I 
.•?81 
.t:25 
8.01)9 
12.996 
.889 
.271 
1.152 
31.935 


$2.50 
2.805 
2.083 
2.552 
2.0b8 
2.00 
2.432 
2.083 

l.so 

3.00 
2.333 
2.30 
2.00 
6.(0 
1.941  | 
1.756  I 
2.41    I 
1.281  I 
1.747  I 


$0.20 

.280 

.20; 

.25' 
.214 
.200 
.2  6 
.»)< 
.182 
.300 
.2  3 
.23> 
.200 
.♦00 
.193 
.175 
.241 
.128 
.174 


Total   and   average..       9.96  ;        885  |  100.00  ($1,777.84  |    100.000  |  $2.00    |  $0.2OJ 


Foremen     I      9.98 

Manager    10 

Timekeepers     |    10 


Total   and   average. 


I- 


9.98  | 


94.54  I     $134.09 
1.82  I  3.00 

3.64  I  3.E8 


55  j  IOj.OO  I    $141.27 


95.343  |  $2.59 
2.123 
2.  f.34 


I  $0.25» 
3.00  I  .300 
1.79  .179 


100.000     $2,568     $0,257 


Table  B. — Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  oil 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification, 


U  Drier 
£  6  00  bat  ntnl'T 

6  00  but  under 

7  00  but  uncfor 

8  00  but  undur 
i*  DO  bttt  undwr 

10  00  bat  under 
12  00  bat  ander 
Vi  00  but  Dtider 
20  00  and  orar. . 


gi  Oil 

rt  in 
7  00 
s  iri 
:.  mi 
10  00, 
12  00. 

20  00, 


Total . 


No,  of  Person*, 


Hale. 

male 

10 

ft 

"  "  ■  ■ 

^■i 

n 

io:j 

TKTj 

m 

3H 

161 

l,ttW 

rotai 


10       .50 


19 

to 

103 


c*at 


1. 11 

s.ta 


AvHttAaE  Wai;    s 
Peb   DAT. 


Male, 


I   7.-, 


au 


.7,", 


I.mOJQ0O0|J2.M2 


mala. 

Total 

i.V* 

l.iii 

1 

1  H7', 

1  soo 

1.7.M 

*w: 

i  m 

5,558 



£»"<:' 

So     PK1IHONA    Kill 

m   Month 


tfolitb,    Net. 


Jan 

■  •.->, 

Miir 
April 

May 
lit>..- 

J  I  l  I  H    . 

St.|.f 

Oct   . 

N<n 

Dec 

Avb    - 


Ran 


11,K1 
03  tt 
'■:  10 
SO  T3 
m  (W 
100  00 

»2  m 

!»1  73 
8S.7W 

vj  r. 


i.tn 

1,270 

i,-j.vj. 

I.B2I 

i  m 

1,£U2 


I.7J0,  kVrtj 
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LABOR   AND   INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


KLKVATORS  AND  WAREHOUSES-22  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A.— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  dav.  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and   proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wagps  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
.  of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Persons. 


Occupation. 


Wages. 


Total 
per  day. 


Percent 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 

hour. 


Carpenters    

Delivery  boy   

Electrician     

Elevator  man   ... 

Engineers  

Firemen    

Helpers    

Laborers    

Machine  tenders 

Millwrights     

Oilers    

Teamsters    

Watchmen     

Weighers    


I- 


10  | 

10  i 

10  I 

8  I 

10  I 

10  I 

10  I 

10  I 

10  I 

10  I 

10  I 

10  I 
11.07  I 
10.66  I 


3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

5 
148 

2 

7 
14  I 

3| 
13  I 

6| 


1.40 

.46 

.46 

.46 

2.33 

2.79 

2.33 

68.84 

.93 

3.26 

6.51 

1.40 

6.04 

2.79 


Total   and  average.. J    10.07  | 


215  |  10\00 


$4.15 

1.00 

3.00 

2.35 

15.89 

12.16 

5.50 

291.97 

3.50 

18.11 

27.93 

4.86 

24.57 

15.90 


1          1 

/'64  i 

12.075 

$0.2  7 

.232  | 

1.00 

.100 

xm  ! 

3.00 

.300 

.545  | 

2.35 

.2SM 

3.688  1 

3.178 

.317 

2.822  1 

2.0Z7 

'  .202 

1.276  ' 

1.10 

.110 

67.760  | 

1.972 

.197 

.812  1 

1.75 

.175 

4.2  3  1 

2.587 

.258 

6.482  1 

1.995 

.199 

1.128  | 

1.62 

.162 

5.702  | 

1.89 

.170 

3.f9>  1 

1- 

2.65 

.241 

$430.89  |    100.000  |  $2,004  |  $0,193 


Agents    I  10 

Bartenders    I  10 

(Merk |  10 

Foremen    |  10 


Total  and   average.. |    10 


1  3  I     23.08  I        $5.81  |      19.775  I  $1,937  |  $0,193 

|  2  |     15.38  |  4.00  |      13.615  |     2.00    |       .200 

|  1  j      7.69  I         1.92  |        6.53")  |    1.92  .1*2 

|  7  |    53.85  j        17.66  |      6X075  |    2.621  |      .252 

-I- 


13  |  100.00  |   $29.38  |  100.000  |  $2.26  |  $0,233 


Table  B  —Showing  number  of  perrons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  cither  as  lo  wrges  ami  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas. 
sifted  weekly  earnings. 


No.  Persons  Emp. 
by  Month. 


Classification  of 

Week 

ly  Earnings.         1 

Average  Wages 
Per  Day. 

No.  of  Persons. 

1 
1 
Per 
cent. 

""^36 

1.68 

.67 

9.09 

7 . 75 

70.37| 

7- 11 

.67. 

Classification. 

Male. 

7 
5 
•> 

27 
23 
£09 

Fe- 
male 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Under  $5  00. 
$  3  00  but  under    6  00.. 

6  00  but  under    7  00.. 

7  00  but  under    8  00.. 

8  00  but  under    9  00.. 

9  00  but  under  10  00.. 
10  00  but  under  12  00  . 
12  00  but  under  15  00.. 
15  00  but  under  20  00 

7 

5 

2 

27 

23 

209 

22 

~2 

$1.00 
1.25 
1.47 
1.50 
1.746 
2.014 
2.75 
3.92 

$2,018 

$i.66 

1.23 

1.47 

1.50 

1.746 

2.014 

2.73 

3.92 

$2,018 

20  00  and  over" 

2 
297 

Total 

297 100. 00 ' 

Jan . . . 
Feb  .. 
Mar. 
April. 
May  .. 
June.. 
July.. 
Aug  .. 
Sept 
Oct... 
Nov  .. 
Dec... 

Ave . . . 


180 
184 
169 
164 
137 
139 


Ran 


51.72 
52.87 
48.56 
47.13 
39.37 
39.94 
126i  36.21 
154  44.25 
2351  67.53 
348  100.00 
345 1  99  14 
238f68.39 

202    58.05 
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LAUNDKIKS-44  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A.— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  p^r  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wagrs  and  proportion  of  waged  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 
boors 

day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 
1  er  day. 

Per  oent. 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 

hour. 

Drivers  

Engineers     

Finishers,   female    

Fireman    

Helpers 

Helpers,    female    

Hostler    | 

I ronera,  female  | 

Laborers    | 

Machine  oprs.,  female... 

Mangle    g»!ils    

Markers    &   sorters,    fern 

Polisher  

Marchers,   female   

Washers    

".Vashers,   female    

Watchman     


9.95 

9.94 

9.14 
1) 
10 

9.86 
10 

9.92  I 
10 
1) 
10 
10 
10 

9.84 
10 

9.79  I 
10       [ 


65 

17 
4 

1 

6 
111 

1 
308 

3 
28 
12 

1  \ 

1  I 
33  | 
26  | 
43| 

1  1 


-I- 


9.75 
2.56 

.60 

.15 

.9> 
16.64 

.15  | 
46.18 

.45 
4.20 
1.80 
1.  6 

.15 
4.95 
3.SS 
6.45 

.15| 


$124.96 

16.788 

37.79 

6.077 

4.14 

.556 

i.eo 

.*:o2 

7.43 

.998 

99.79 

13.406 

2.00 

.269 

279.66 

37.571 

4.32 
31.70 
9.20 
9.42 
2.60 
32.23 
50.41 
45.97 
l.£3 


Total   and  average.. |      9.91  [       667  |  1C0.C0  |    $744.35 


-lale    .. 
Female 


.580 
4.2*9  j 
1.236  ) 
1.2C6 

.^36 
4.3J0 
6.772 
6.176  j 

.179  | 


$1,907 
2.222 
1.135 
1.50 
1.236 

.m*9 

2.00 

.9t-7 

1.44 

1.132 

.766 

\  345 

2.50 

.9.6 

1.938 

1.  69 

1.33 


$0,191 
.223 

.113 
.15) 
.j2S 
.Obi 
.20) 
.091 
.144 
.113 
.€<6 
.134 
.250 
.099 
.19* 
.109 
.135 


10 


-I- 


.000  !  $1,116  |  $0,112 


9.96  | 
9.89  | 


121  |     18.14  |     $232.24 
546  1     81.86  I      512.11 


3i.ro >  | 

6s. KM)  | 


$1,919  :  $0.19i 
.138  |       .094 


Bookkeepers,  female   |  9.40  |  10 

Foremen    \  10       |  2 

Forewomen     I  10       |  2 

Manager    I  8.33  |  1  | 

Stenographer,  female  |  10       |  l 


Male   ... 
Female 


Total  and   average.. | 


9.62  | 

9.44  | 

9.63  | 


62.50 
12.50 

12.ro 

6.25 
6.25 


16  J  100.C0 


13 


18.75 
81.25 


$13.99 
6.11 
3.83 
2.00 
1.10 


$27.03 


$8.11 
18.92 


51.757  j  $1,399  |  $0,148 

22.605  ;  3.055  I  .305 

14.109  |  1.915  I  .111 

7.399  I  2.00    I  .240 

4a.70  I  1.10    |  .110 


-I- 


100.000  I  $1,689  I  $0,177 


-I- 

30.004  |  $2,703  |  $0,152 
69.996  |    1.455  |       .152 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earning*  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification. 


Under  $5  00 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00. 

6  00  but  under   7  00 

7  00  but  under  8  00. 

8  00  but  under   9  00. 

9  00  but  under  10  00 
10  00  but  under  12  00. 
12  00  but  under  15  00. 
15  00  but  under  20  00. 
20  00  and  over . 


Total 


No.  of  Persons. 


Male-  male.  ToteI 


154 


201 

56 

282 

67 

14 

13 

4 

8 

3 


648 


201 

:>8 

290 
77 
19 
33 
29 
54 


Per 
ceut. 


802  100.00 


average  Wages 

Per   Day. 

Male. 

Ffl- 
male. 

Total 

$.665 

$.665 

$.850      .868 

.868 

1.000.  1.036    1.035 

1.232    1.235    1.235 

1.3761  1.376|  1.376 

1.555'  1.516   1..VI1 

1.701    1.670,  1.698 

2.088 

2.000   2.082 

2.642 

2.500    2.637 

4.110 

|  4.110 

$1,938 

1 

$.950 

$1,129 

Nc.  Perrons 

EMP. 

by 

Month. 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Jan... 

716 

89.95 

Feb  .. 

707 

88.82 

Mar.. 

714 

89.69 

April- 

738 

92.71 

May.. 

7(50 

94.22 

June.. 

788    98.99 

July.. 

796  100.00 

An*  .. 

793   99  62 

Sept.. 

778,  97.74 

Oct... 

7491  94.09 

Nov,.. 

730 

91.71 

Dec... 

719 

90.32 

Ave . . . 

749 

94.09 
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LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL   STATISTICS. 


LIGHT,   WATER   AND   POWER-8  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  aU 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 

No.  Persons 

Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent 

Per  Day. 

bt  Month. 

Classification. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under  6  00.. 

4 

3 

1 

31 

22 

114 

483 

22o 

173 

44 

3 
1 

7 

3 

2 

31 

22 

114 

483 

225 

173 

44 

.63 

.27 

.18 

2.81 

2.00 

10.33 

43.75 

20.38 

15.67 

3.98 

Jan... 
Feb ... 
Mar... 
April.. 
May... 
June.. 
July  .. 
Aug... 
Sept  . 
Oct ... 
Nov... 
Dec... 

Ave . . . 

625 

581 

648 

1,002 

1,179 

1,298 

1,108 

1,099 

991 

937 

921 

772 

938 

48.15 

44.76 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

49.92 

7  00  but  under  S  00 

77.19 

8  00  but  under  9  00 

90.83 

9  00  but  under  10  00 

100.00 

10  00  but  under  12  00.. 

85.36 

12  00  but  under  15  00  . 

84.68 

15  00  but  under  20  00  . 

76.35 

20  00  and  over 

1 

72.19 



10.95 
59.48 

Total 

1,100 

4 

1,104 

100.00 

72.26 

LITHOGRAPHING  AND  ENGRAVING-9  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  in  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  in  detail. 


Aver- 
age 

hours 
per 

day. 

Persons. 

Wages. 

OCCDPATION. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Total 
per  day. 

Per  cent 

Average. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
hour. 

Artists     ]  8       I  13 

Artists'  apprentices  |  8  2 

Artists,    photo    engravlng|  8       i  3 

Binders,   female   9      "  31 

Hook    binders    9       f  3 

Boys    8.42  7 

Check  binder  9  1 

Check    bindes'    appr'tlces  9.33  3 

Compositors    9       |  3 

Compositors*    apprentice..  9.5^  1 

Cutters    9.12  4 

Designers'   apprentices    ..8  3 

Die  cutters,  female;  9  5 

Engineers     9  2 

Elevatorman     9.50  1 

Engravers    8.26  28 

Engravers'    apprentices...  8.41  |  6 

Enamel   boys   9.50  4 

Feeders    9  22 

Feeders'   apprentices    9.39  14 

Fireman    10  1 

Helpers    9  12 

Janitor    10       |  1 

Laborers    9       |  2 

Lithographers   8       I  5 

Lithographers'   apprentice  8  1 

Lithographers'     printers..  8  14 


3.27  | 

.50 

.75. 
7.79 

.75 
1.76  | 

.25 

.75 

.75 

.26 
1.01 

.75 
1.26 

.50 

.25 
7.04 
1.51 
1.01 
5.53 
3.52 

.25 
3.01 

.25 

.50 
1.26 

.25 
3.53 


$54.56 

$7,065 

$4,196 

$0,524 

.93 

.124 

.465 

.581 

9.00 

1.H6 

3.00 

.375 

23.50 

3.043 

.768 

.842 

7.00 

.907 

2.3*3 

.259 

5.90 

.764 

.842 

.ro 

1.75 

.226 

1.75 

.194 

1.75 

.226 

.583 

.062 

6.75 

.874 

2.26 

.250 

.76 

.016 

.75 

.078 

8.25 

1.069 

2.062 

.22; 

1.12 

.183 

.473 

.<r» 

3.17 

.410 

.634 

.070 

5.99 

.776 

2.996 

.332 

1.50 

.194 

.150 

17 

102.64 

13.291 

3.665 

.443 

3.75 

.485 

.625 

.074 

2.00 

.258 

.50 

.'62 

34.93 

4.524 

1.586 

.17* 

12.74 

1.649 

.91 

.096 

2.01 

.258 

2.00 

.200 

7.77 

l.«06 

.647 

.071 

1.33 

.172 

1.33 

.133 

4.00 

.518 

2.00 

.222 

16.50 

2.136 

3.30 

.412 

.75 

.097 

.75 

.093 

53.91 

6.981 

1    3.85 

.481 
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LITHOGRAPHING    &   ENGRAVING— 9    ESTABLISHMENTS— Con. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 

hoars 
per 
day. 


PBBSON8. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


WAOB8. 


Total 
per  day. 


I  Per  cent. 


Average. 


Per         Per. 
day.      hour 


f-'uinberers   and    stitchers 

Packer    

Packer  dampner  

Paper  dampner   

Paper   cutters   

Paper  handlers  

Paper  Joggers   

Photo   engtravers    

Photo   engravers'   ap'tlees 
Pnoto   artists,    wood... 

Press  boys   

Press  -feeders   

Pressmen    

Pressmen,    apprentices 

Proof er    

Kulers    

Stenceier    

Stencelers,  female  

Stone  grinders  

Transferrers    

fransferrers'    apprentices 

Watchman  

wood   engraver    .... 


•     Total  and  average. 

Male    

Female  [ 


9.50 

6 

1.51 

4.50  1 

.582 

.75 

.078 

9.50 

1 

.25 

2.00 

.258 

2.00 

.210 

9.50 

1 

.25 

2.00 

.258 

2.00 

.210 

9.50 

1 

25 

.92 

.119 

.92 

.095 

9 

8 

2.01 

15.51 

2.006 

1.938 

.215 

9 

4 

1.01 

5.67 

.734 

1.417 

.157 

9 

2 

.60 

3.00 

.388 

1.60 

.166 

9 

2 

.50 

7.84 

1.015 

3.92 

.43b 

9 

7 

1.76 

5.18 

.671 

.74 

.082 

9 

8 

2.01 

31.69 

4.103 

3.961 

.440 

9 

39 

9.80 

24.84 

3.216 

.636 

.070 

9 

11 

2.77 

17.20 

2.227 

1.563 

.173 

9.04 

47 

11.81 

131.07 

16.972 

2.788 

.308 

9 

16 

4.02 

10.25 

1.327 

.64 

.071 

9 

1           1 

.25 

2.50 

.323 

2.50 

.277 

9.50 

2 

.50 

4.ti6 

.603 

2.33 

.24o 

9 

1 

.25 

1.17 

.152 

1.17 

.130 

9 

2 

.50 

1.50 

.194 

.76 

.0  3 

8.70 

10 

2.51 

19.74 

2.566 

1.974 

.226 

9.08 

29 

7.28 

97.65 

12.644 

3.37 

.371 

9.16 

6 

1.51 

1         4.25 

.554) 

.V08 

.76 

10 

1           1 

|        .25 

1.66 

.214 

.116 

.116 

§ 

1           1 
398 

[        .25 

[         3.10 

.38S 

3.00 

.333 

|      8.88 

|  100.00 

$772.29 

100.000 

$1.94 

$0,218 

1      8.86 

354 

88.94 

1739.67 

96.776 

$2,089 

$0,235* 

|      9.06 

1         44 

11.06 

32.62 

4.224 

.741 

.0  1 

Foreman    

Shippers    

Shipping  clerks   

Stenographers,  female 


Total  and  average. 


Male    . . 
Female 


9.50 
9 
9 
9.50 


8.84 


-I- 


8.60  | 
9.50  | 


6.27 

15.78 
10.53 
15.78 


19  |  100.00 


73.68 


3.00 
4.00 
4.75 
2.75 


$48.58 


$41.58 
7.00 


6.18 

8.24 
9.77 
5.66 


3.00    |  .315 

1.333  |  .148 

2.375  |  .263 

.SO    |  .094 


ltO.OO  |  $2,557 

-I- 


-I- 


85.59 
14.41 


$2.97 
1.40 


$0,289 


|  $0,345 
|      .147 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  ench  class  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishment*  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 


Classification 


Under  $5  00.. 
$  5  00  but  under   6  00  . 

6  00  but  under   7  00.. 

7  00  but  under    8  00.. 

8  00  but  under    9  00.. 
V  00  but  under  10  00. 

10  00  but  under  12  00 
12  00  but  under  15  00  . 
15  00  but  under  20 
20  00  and  over 
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PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING-17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,'  clashes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  ana 
proportion  of  person?  employed,  total  wages  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  porthi* 
of  the  industry  reporting  employes  In  detail. 


Aver- 
age 

bourn 
per 
day. 

Persons 

Wages. 

Occupation. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Total 
per  day . 

Per  cent 

Average. 

Per 

day 

Per 
hour. 

Apprentices     |  9 

Bindery  worker  |  9 

Bindery  workers,  female,  j  9 

("ompositors    I  8.54 

Compositors,   female   |  9 

Designer    |  9 

Engineer     |  10 

Editors'    clerks    I  9 

Editors'    clerks,    female..]  9 

Engravers    I  9 

Helpers I  9.14 

Linotypist    j  9 

Makers-up   [  9 

Paper    cutters    |  9 

Pressmen    9 

Press  feeders    1  9 

Printers    [  1  > 

Teamster    

Total   and   average.. )  8.90 

Male    |  8.89 

Female    1  9 


1-           2 

1.47  • 

j           1 

.74 

1         11 

8.09 

42 

3\88 

1           2 

1.47 

1 

.74 

1 

.74 

12 

8.82 

4 

2.94 

4 

12.94 

7 

1      5.14 

1 

.74. 

9 

6.62 

4 

2.94 

12 

8.82 

is 

13.23 

4 

2.94 

1           1 

.74 

I 


10.83 
.41 
7.71 
111.92 
2.00 
2.00 
l.rO  I 

36.08 
7.25 

10.75 
5.25 
8.00 
8.67 
7.82 

25.19  | 

18.  y9  1 
7.00  I 
1.67  I 
-!■ 


I 
.322  | 
.159  | 
2.987 
43.373 
.775 
.775 
.583 
13.983  i 
2.81 
4.166 
2.035 
1  163 
3.36 
3.031 
9.758 
7.36 
2.713 
6.47 


TO.  415 
.410 
.700 
2.164 
1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
3.006 


|  $0,461 
|  .466 
I  .777 
I  .311 
|      .111 

i     .222 

I       .150 
.334 


1.812 

.201 

2.6rf 

.298 

.75 

.082 

3.00 

.:33 

.963 

.10 1 

1.955 

.217 

2.099 

.233 

1.055 

.117 

1.75 

.175. 

1.67 

.383 

8.90  |        136  |  10\03  |    $268.04  j      10).00  '  $1,879  |  $}.m 


119  | 

17  | 


87.50  | 
12.50  | 


$241.08  ' 
16.96 


-h 


93.427     $2,025  |  $7,227 
6.573         .997  |      .110 


Table  I?— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  in  each  clays  of  employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  In  each  class  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  nil 
establishments  reporting  either  ?is  to  wagies  and  employes,  In  detail,  or  elas- 
sltied  weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  W«bk«.y  Evencnos. 


CI  ass  i  lie  at  ion. 

Under  $5  (Y) 

$  5  00  hut 

under 

6  00 

6  00  but 

under 

7  00. 

7  00  but 

und«r 

f  00.. 

8  00  bur 

under 

9  00.. 

9  01  but 

und«*r 

10  00 

10  00  but 

nnd*»r 

12  0).. 

12  00  bnt 

under 

15  00  . 

15  00  but 

under 

20  0)  . 

20  00  and 

over.. 

To  Ml 

Avrragk  Wage* 
Pkr  Day. 


fota 


$.57 

.88.* 

1.018 

1  225 

im, 

1.513, 

1  725 ' 
2.02  1 
2.844 
3  73  I 


$.iH>7  $1,879, 


No  Persona  Ekp. 
bt  MoNrn. 


\Ionth. 


Jan. 

rutx. 

Mar 

April  . 

May.. 

June.. 

July. 

Aui*.. 

Sfpt. 

Oct. 

Ni.v 

Deo... 

Ave. 


314 
316 
321 
318 
32~i 
3)9 
310 
318i 
329 
827 
322 


Ran 


95.44 

96  05 

97  51 
96.66 
98.78 
98.92 
91.23 
96.66 

100.00 
99  39 
97.87 
96.18 


319.3,  97.05 


MANUFACTURING    RETURNS.    1903. 


MISCELLANEOUS— 17  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
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Table  A— Showing  by  occupation,  classes,  hours  of  work  per  day,  number  and 
proportion  of  persons  employed,  total  wagies  and  proportion  of  wages  paid 
and  average  wages  per  day  and  per  hour  In  each  occupation  for  that  portion 
of  the  Industry  reporting  employes  in  detail. 


Occupation. 


Aver- 
age 
hours 

ay. 


da; 


Persons. 


Num- 
ber, 


Per 
cent. 


Wages. 


Total, 
per  day. 


Per  cent 


Average. 


Per 
day. 


Per 
hour. 


Coopers  .. 
Gardeners 
Laborers  . 
Machinist 


10 
10 

11.52 
10 


Plater |    10 


Polishers 
Kepalr   men 
Teamsters    .. 
Utility   man 


9.60 
10 
10 
10 


-I- 


Total   and   average.. |    11.39 


I      1 


.21 
.21 
.72 
.24 
24 
.45 
.97  | 
.72  | 
.24  | 


$15.00 
8.S4 
[,213.38 
2.C0 
1.25 
12.25 
8.00 
5.01 
1.17 


I 


\ 
1.184  | 
.698  I 
95.73S  | 
.1^  | 
.099  | 
.966 
.631 
.3% 
.092 


¥3.00 
1.768 
3.127 
2.50 

1.2o 
2.061 
2.00 
1.67 
1.17 


\ 


I  |0. 300 
|  .176 
I  .271 
.2  0 
|  .125 
|  .216 
|  .20> 
|  .167 
|      .117 


|  100.00  |n.267.40  |      100.0)  |  $2.23    |  $0,195 


Bookkeeper,  female  \  9  | 

Clerks,  female  |  10  |  148  | 

Foremen    I  10  |  9  | 

Stenographers,    female    ..!  10  j  5  | 


I        .61  |  $l.r>  |  $0,849  |  $1.10    |  $0,122 

90.80  |  101.32  I  18.197  I  .6i7  |       .068 

5.52  20.10  I  15.513  |  2.233  |       .223 

3.07  7.05  I  o.481  |  1.41    |      .141 


Total   and   average.. |      9.99  |       163  |  lOO.oO 


-I !- 

Male    I    10       |  9  | 

Female    |      9.99  |        154 


5.52 


-I- 
$129.?7  I      1O7.00  |  $0,796 


-I- 


$20.10   ; 


94.48  |      109.47  | 


15.513  |  $2,233 
84.487  !      71 


$0.07) 


$).223 
.071 


Table  B— Showing  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  and  total  number  and 
proportion  In  each  class  of  employes,  elassJtied  by  weekly  earnings  received, 
together  with  the  average  wage  per  day  received  in  each  elass  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  for  all 
establishments  reporting  either  as  to  wages  and  employes,  in  detail,  or  clas- 
sified weekly  earnings. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earsingb 


Classification. 


$  5  00  but 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
10  00  but 
12  00  but 
15  00  but 
20  00  and 

Total 


Under  $5  00 
under  6  00 
under  7  00. 
under  8  00 
under  9  00. 
under  10  00. 
under  12  00 
uuder  15  00. 
under  20  00 
over 


No.  of  Persons. 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

35 

159 

13 

3 

126 

21 

109 

7 

69 

4 

233 

>> 

94 

1 

101 

a.) 

315 

1,141 


197 


1,338  J 


Average   Wages 

Per  Day. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

$.75 

$.646 

$.647 

.90 

.90 

.90 

1  900 

1.011 

1.010 

1.23* 

1.283 

1.245 

1.353 

1.5*4 

1.352 

1.510 

1.53 

1.51  | 

1.693 

1.70 

1.694' 

2.025 

2.025, 

2.83 

2.83 

3  60 

3.60  | 

$3,043 

$.71 

$2,421 

No.  Persons  Ejip. 
by  Month. 


Month.1  No.  I  Ban 


Jan . 
reb 
Mar.. 
April. 
May  . 
June  . 
Jul>  . 
Aug 
Sept.. 
Oct. 
Nov  . 
Dec. 

Ave.., 


ml  «a.*w 
an  rani 

yp&s!  7i  is 

1,309  W  21 
1,27 J.  91  5H 
1..UK  HI  Hi 
1,368  61  3U 
J, 21 1  Mi  ut; 
l,2W;  Ofi.lU 

1,3521  tfi  31 
l,24i* 

L.2IMJ  WM 
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SUMMARY  TABLE. 
Showing  for  59,743  employes  in  all  industries  and  occupations  number  of  persons,  male  and  fe- 
male, employed  in  each  occupation  class,  the  hours  of  work  per  day  and  average  wages  per 
day  and  per  hour. 

SUMMARY  OF  57  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupation. 


Blacksmiths .... 
Boiler  makers 
Bookkeepers ... 

Box  makers 

Butter  ma kors.. 
Candy  makers.. 

Carders 

Carpenters  

Cigar  makers... 

Clerks 

Core  makers.... 

Cutters 

Electricians 
Engineers....... 

Finishers    

Firemen 

Foremen 

H  el  pore ... 

Knitter-)    

Laborers 

Lumbermen 

Machine  tenders 

Machinists 

Malsters 

Ma*ons 

Millers     

Millwrights.... 

Moulders 

Packers 

Painters 

Piece  workers. 

Plumbers 

Printer* 

tuarry  hands  . 
nlosmen 

Sash  makers  .. 
Sausage  makers 

Sawyers  

Seamsters  .... 
Shipping  clerks. 

Sorters 

Stenographers 

Stripperd 

Structural 

workers 

Tailora 

Teamsters  ..  . 
Trimmers.  — 
Upuoioterers  . .. 
Wagon  workers. 

Waiters 

Watchmen 

Weavers 

Wheelwrights  .. 

Woodsmen 

Woodworkers. . . 

Wrappers 

Yardmen 


Total 139,52* 


AVER  A  OH  WAGX8 

Pee 


SUMMARY  OF  324  OCCUPATIONS. 


Other  occupa- 
tions   


11,286 


2,908 


I        i|        !       i 

110,083. 31i27,82o.oO;  18, 7C9. 00  2,302  90 

! !] i 


9.75 


9.56 


1657 


.791 


.169    .083 


Manufacturing  returns,  l&oa. 
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SUMMARY  TABLE. 

Showing  for  the  51  leading  industries  and  1,079  establishments,  amount  and  form 
of  capital  invested,  value  of  raw  material  and  supplies  consumed,  wages  and 
salaries   paid  and   value  of   products. 


Capital  Invested. 


Classification. 


Land 

Buildings 

Machinery,  etc 

Material  on  hand, 
cash  and  other 
capital ...: , 

Total 


Total  amount. 


$21,730,718  89 
19,790,357  02 
23,449,729  41 


72,895,037  02 
$137,865,842  34 


Per 

cent. 


Value  of  Product  and  Expenses. 

Classification. 

Total  amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Raw  material  used 
Other  supplies.  .. 

Wages 

Salaries 

$114,977,290  99 

14,793,963  72 

36.569,188  64 

8,283,171  00 

48,831,857  36 

Other  items 

Value  of  product 

$223,455,471  71 

8UMMARY  TABLE. 

Showing  for  51  leading  industries  and  1.079  establishments,  number  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  and  total  number  and  proportion  in  each  class  of  employes. 
Classified  by  weekly  earnings  received,  together  with  the  average  wage  per 
day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  by 
months,  and  the  range  of  employment  in  leading  industries. 


Classification  of  Weekly  Earnings. 

Average  Wages 
Pre  Day. 

No.  Persons  Emp. 

No.  of  Persons. 

Per 

cent. 

by  Month. 

Classification 

1 

Total 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Total 

Month. 

No. 

Ran 
ge. 

Under  |fi  00.. 

i,2Ui 

1 
6,647  10,863 

12.10 

$.678 

$.671 

$.673 

Jan... 

76,695   94.55 

$  5  00  but  under    6  (10  . 

i,:mI 

1,527;  3,081 

3.43 

.899 

.868      .881 

Feb... 

77,397,  95.41 

6  00  but  under    7  00 

:-.  ,-. : 

l,90l!  5,351 

5.96 

•  1.037 

1.0111  1.027 

Mar.. 

78,644'  96.95 

7  00  but  under    S  CXI  , 

rf,200 

573    5,773 

643 

1.255 

1.245    1.2.54 

April..  80, 436   99.16 

8  00  but  under    9  00.. 

[  w 

198    5,046 

5.62 

1.379    1.S82.  1.379 

May  .81,118  100.00 

9  00  but  tindur  10  00.. 

HK7JJ 

404  20. 149 

22.50 

1.543    1.512    1.542 

June    '80,417   99.15 

10  00  but  under  12  00  . 

15. m  i 

170  15.183 

16.92 

1.771    1.741'  1.771 

July. .!81. 011    99.87 

12  00  but  under  15  00  . 

1H.3J2 

123  13. 435 

14.96 

2.136   2.062   2.1.35 

Aug  .. 

80,969   99.81 

15  00  but  under  20  00 

8^1 

32    8,906 

9.92 

2.731    2.684    2.731 

Sept.. 

79.470   97.97 

20  00  and  over 

l.'.'Jl 

3    1,944 

2.16 

4  550   3.625   4.549 

Oct... 

78,676   96.99 

Nov... 
Dec... 

Ave. . 

76,443   94.24 
72,837    89.79 

Total 

ft,  mi 

] 1 ,578 

89,731  100.00 

$1,811,  $.835 

$1,665 

78,676   96.98 
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SUMMARY  TABL.E. 

Showing  for  nil  industries,  reported,  and  1,245  establishments,  number  of  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  ami* total  number  and  proportion  in  each  class  of 
employes,  classified  by  weekly  earnings  received,  together  with  the  average 
wage  per  day  received  in  each  class  and  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  months  and  the  range  of  employment  in  all  industries  and  all 
establishments   reported. 


I  LASS1FICATION  OF  WHEKLT   EARNING*. 


Classification. 


$  5  00  but 

6  00  but 

7  00  but 

8  00  but 

9  00  but 
10  00  but 
12  00  but 
15  (JO  but 
20  00  and 

Total. 


Under $. CO 
under  6  00 
uuder  7  00 
uurier  8  00 
und»»r  9  0J. 
uad  t  10  0J 
under  12  00 
uuder  15  00. 
un<Jer2J  00 
over 


No.  of  Persons. 


^■\Iti, 

Total 

4,453  7,095 

11,515 

i,;9);  1,601 

3.191 

3,676 

2.213 

5,889 

5,425 

665 

6,090 

4,967 

218 

5,185 

2  ),338 

420 

20,758 

16.511 

18) 

16,721 

14,578 

13  i 

14,712 

9,631 

39 

9,673 

2,  98 

3 

2,601 

83,797 

2,571 

96,368 

Per 

ceut. 


Average  Wages 
Pbb  Day. 


Male. 


$.676 

898 

1.037 


5 
21 

17.34  i  1 
15 
10. 


0.03 


Fe- 
male. 


U.828 


9.669 
.868 
1.01 
1.243 
1.378 
1.512 
1.737 
2.057 
2.693 
3.625 


Total 


$.671 
.880 
1.027 
1.253 
1.379 
1.542 
1.769 
2.131 
2  732 
4.374 


$.84181.676 


No.  Persons  Sup. 
bt  Month. 


Month.;  No 


Jan  . 

Feb.. 

Mar.. 

April 

May. 

June, 

July 

An*. 

Sept. 

Ocr 

Nov. 

Dec. 


.  81,556 
.  82,058 
.83,455 
.186,326 
,87,499 
.87,045 
.87,330 
.87,220 
.  85,695 
.  85,008 
.'82,629 
.i78,500 


Ave.     [84,527 


Ran 
8e. 


93.27 
93.78 
95.37 
98.65 
100.00 
99.47 
99.79 
99.67 
97.93 
97.15 
94.43 
89.71 

96  60 
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SUMMARY. 

Hours  of  Labor  per  Day. — The  exact  average  number  of 
hours  of  labor  per  day  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  ob- 
tainable only  for  those  establishments  reporting  in  detail.  The 
number  of  employes  for  which  detailed  returns  were  received 
amounted  to  59,743  persons,  or  a  little  over  62  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  all  employes  reported,  both  as  to  wages  in 
detail  and  as  to  classified  weekly  earnings.  Of  the  59.743  em- 
ployes reported  in  detail,  50,814  were  male  and  8,929  female 
persons.  There  were  represented  in  all  381  occupations.  Of 
these,  57  occupations  embraced  45,549  persons,  or  about  76  per 
cent  of  all  persons  reported  in  detail.  For  3i?,528  male  persons 
in  the  57  leading  occupations  the  average  number  of  hours 
labor  per  day  was  9.97.  For  6,021  female  employes  in  28 
leading  occupations  the  average  was  9.7  hours  per  day.  For 
all  male  employes  in  all  occupations  the  average  number  of 
hours  work  per  day  was  9.91  hours.  Far  all  female  employes 
in  all  occupations  the  average  was  9.64  hours.  For  all  persons, 
male  and  female,  in  all  occupations  the  average  was  9.87  hours 
work  per  day.  For  male  workmen  in  manufacturing  the  10- 
hour  day  is  almost  the  universal  rule.  Notable  exceptions  in 
favor  of  shorter  hours  are:  box  makers,  cigar  makers,  masons, 
plumbers,  printers,  and  wagon  makers,  while  longer  hours  are 
reported  on  the  average  for  engineers,  firemen,  woodsmen  and 
yardmen.  Among  female  employes,  hours  of  labor  average 
about  16  minutes  or  3  per  cent  less  than  among  male  employes. 
While  the  hours  of  labor  for  female  employes  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  for  males,  the  10-hour  day  is  almost  as  nearly  uni- 
versal for  the  farmer  as  for  the  latter. 

Number  of  Persons  Employed. — The  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  by  all  establishments  reporting  as  to  wages  in 
detail  or  classified  weekly  earnings  in  the  51  leading  industries 
was  78,156  male  and  11,57S  female,  or  Sl>,734  both  male  and 
female.  The  total  number  for  which  wages  were  reported  in 
detail  or  in  classified  earnings  for  all   industries  was  83,797 
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males  and  12,571  females,  or  96,368  including  both  male  and 
female  employes.  The  total  number  of  establishments  report- 
ing in  the  51  leading  industries  was  1,079,  and  in  the  9  lesser 
industries  166  establishments,  making  the  total  number  of  es- 
tablishments reporting  in  all  industries  1,245. 

Bate  of  Wages, — The  average  wage  per  day  for  male  persons 
in  57  leading  occupations  reported  in  detail  was  $1,855,  and  for 
female  persons  in  28  leading  occupations  reported  in  detail  was 
$0,856.  For  all  male  employes  reported  in  detail  the  average 
wage  per  day  was  $1,808,  and  per  hour  18.16  cents.  For  all  fe- 
male employes  reported  in  detail  the  average  wage  per  day  was 
$0,834  and  8.6  cents  per  hour.  For  all  persons  both  male  and 
female  as  reported  in  detail  the  average  was  $1.66  per  day, 
and  16.75  cents  per  hour. 

For  all  male  employes  reported  as  to  wages  in  detail  or  classi- 
fied weekly  earnings  the  estimated  average  daily  wage  was 
$1,828,  and  for  all  female  employes  $0,841.  For  all  employes, 
both  male  and  female,  reported  as  to  wages  in  detail  or  as  to 
classified  weekly  earnings  the  estimated  average  wage  per  day 
was  $1,676. 

By  occupations,  the  highest  average  wage  reported  in  detail 
among  leading  occupations  for  male  employes  was  for  plumbers 
at  $3,391  per  day  and  38.2  cents  per  hour ;  the  lowest,  for  strip- 
pers at  $0,628  per  day  and  7.5  cents  per  hour.  The  highest 
average  rate  for  any  leading  occupation  for  female  employes 
was  $1,598  per  day  and  16.0  cents  per  hour,  received  by  shipping 
clerks;  the  lowest  $0,534  per  day  and  6.4  cents  per  hour,  re- 
ceived by  strippers. 

Classified  Weekly  Earnings. — Of  the  96,368  employes  reported 
in  all  weekly  earnings  classes,  S3, 797  or  about  84  per  cent  were 
male  employes.  Of  all  male  employes  the  largest  number  in 
any  single  class  was  found  in  the  class  receiving  $9.00  but  under 
$10.00  per  week.  The  number  in  this  class  was  20,338  or  about 
24  per  cent  of  all  male  employes.  Of  the  female  employes  the 
largest  number  in  any  single  class  was  found  in  the  class  re- 
ceiving less  than  $5.00  per  week.  The  number  of  female  em- 
ployes receiving  weekly  earnings  of  less  than  $5.00  per  week 
was. 7, 095  or  over  5(5  per  cent  of  all  female  employes  reported. 
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Of  all  employes,  both  male  and  female,  the  largest  class  was 
20,758,  or  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total,  receiving  weekly  earnings 
of  $9.00  but  less  than  $10.00  per  week.  The  second  largest  class 
was  16,721,  receiving  $10.00  but  less  than  $12.00  per  week.  The 
third  class  in  size  embraced  14,712  employes,  receiving  $12.00 
but  less  than  $15.00  per  week.  These  three  classes  receiving 
wages  between  $9.00  and  $15.00  per  week  emibraoed  in  all 
52,191  employes  or  about  54  per  cent  of  all  employes  reported. 
The  largest  number  of  employes  in  any  remaining  class  was 
11,545  or  nearly  12  per  cent  of  all  classes,  in  the  class  receiv- 
ing less  than  $5.00  per  week. 

Range  of  Employment. — The  returns  for  1,245  manufactur- 
ing establishments  for  the  year  1903  show  a  fairly  constant  con- 
dition of  employment  for  that  year.  The  highest  number  em- 
ployed at  any  one  time  was  87,499  persons,  which  was  the  aver- 
age number  employed  in  the  month  of  May.  The  smallest  aver- 
age number  employed  for  any  month  was  78,500  in  December. 
The  average  for  the  year  was  84,527  persons  or  96.6  per  cent, 
of  the  number  employed  in  May.  If  the  number  employed  in 
May  be  considered  to  represent  the  condition  of  full  employ- 
ment, or  100,  it  is  found  that  the  lowest  range  of  employment, 
i.  e.,  December,  is  89.71,  representing  the  maximum  range  of  un- 
employment as  only  10.29.  For  all  other  months  the  range  of 
employment  is  over  93.  For  eight  months  th »  range  of  employ- 
ment stood  above  95.  For  seven  months  it  stood  above  97.  For 
five  months  it  stood  above  98,  and  for  four  months,  May,  June, 
July  and  August,  the  range  of  employment  was  from  99.47  to 
100,  or  a  condition  of  practically  full  employment  prevailing 
through  four  months.  During  the  seven  months  from  April  1st 
to  November  1st  the  average  range  of  employment  was  98.95,  or 
noarly  99  per  cent  full  employment. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND  GROWTH  OF  MAN- 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


Manufacturing  in  Wisconsin  has  in  recent  years  been  marked 
by  very  rapid  and]  substantial  growth.  This  progress  has  been 
in  all  respects  such  as  henceforth  to  remove  most  branches  of 
our  manufactures  from,  the  category  of  experiment  That 
Wisconsin  is  even  now  the  home  of  a  vast  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  that  the  development  of  the  possibilities  is  still  in 
its  first  beginnings  are  facts  equally  obvious  to  the  student  of 
industry.  The  lack  of  more  general  appreciation  of  these 
facts  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  want  of  figures  and  information 
as  to  lack  of  availability  of  the  inf  ormation.  In  the  first  place, 
facts  necessary  to  a  view  of  the  situation  in  its  proper  per- 
spective have  not  been  brought  together  for  that  purpose. 
They  are  scattered  and  must  be  sought  out  in  various  sources 
such  a9  census  reports,  labor  and  industrial  reports  and  indus- 
trial journals,  etc.  The  labor  of  bringing  together  and  ooirfc- 
piling  such  facts  and  statistics  requires  some  special  ability 
and  often  more  time  than  is  at  the  disposal  of  all  persons  who 
may  have  use  for  the  information.  Moreover,  our  study  is  one 
requiring  statistical  methods  at  almost  every  step  and  there 
is  supposed  to  bo  a  somewhat  generous  popular  distaste  for 
figures  and  statistics.  These  considerations  contribute  the 
principal  causes  why  there  is  not  manifest  in  our  public  press, 
in  our  public  schools,  in  our  legislatures  and  municipal  coun- 
cils and  among  the  public  generally  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
investing  public  everywhere  a  more  general  and  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  nature  and  importance  of  our  manufacturing 
present  and  future — the  solid  magnitude  of  the  beginnings 
already  achieved  and  almost  infinite  possibilities  yet  to  1x3 
developed.  It  is  with  this  situation  in  mind  and  the  purpose 
to  ameliorate  it  in  a  slight  degree  that  the  following  pages  are 
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prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  and  statistics  here  brought 
together  with  deductions  therefrom  and  conclusions  offered 
may,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  afford  a  basis  for  intelligent 
investigation  and  judgment  of  the  industrial  situations  relat- 
ing to  manufactures  in  Wisconsin. 

Statements  of  fact  which  follow  in  this  relation,  as  well  as 
the  tables  and  statistics,  are  gathered  from  reliable  sources 
and  generally  accepted  authorities.  Chief  among  these  are 
the  federal  census,  which  furnishes  figures  for  the  main 
groundwork  of  this  study,  and  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  this  state.  With  reference 
particularly  to  the  lumber  industry,  the  American  Lumiber- 
mian  which,  as  an  industrial  journal,  stands  in  a  class  by  itself 
in  point  of  gathering  statistics,  has  furnished  valuable  statis- 
tical data.  The  matter  of  arrangement  and  relationship  of  the 
various  facts  and  figures  to  bring  out  their  true  significance 
is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  task  of  compilation  and  it  is  be- 
lieved it  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  such  as  to  give 
reasonably  correct  proportions  and  values  in  all  important 
instances.  Such  conclusions  or  deductions  as  are  offered  in 
the  textual  part  of  the  statement  are  only  a  part  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  tables  translated  from  figures  to  script.  They 
do  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  information  in  the  tables  which 
follow,  but  rather  to  serve  as  illustrations  or  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  information  may  be  read  from  the  fig- 
ures themselves. 

Inasmuch  as  the  federal  census  must  afford  the  principal 
statistical  data  for  our  study,  the  time  period  particularly  con- 
sidered is  properly  the  last  census  decade.  In  studying  tho 
importance,  distribution,  etc.,  of  manufactures  the  measure 
generally  hero  used  is  the  gross  value  of  products  as  reported 
in  the  federal  census.  While  it  is  realized  that  the  product 
basis  is  far  from  what  might  be  desired,  it  is  accepted  as  offer- 
ing fewer  objections  than  others  that  might  be  adopted.  Net 
products  would  be  much  better  than  gross  products,  but  the 
eleventh  census  does  not  give  figures  from  which  it  can*  be 
computed.  Caution  must  particularly  be  exercised  in  the 
comparison  of  different  industries  on  this  basis.  The  natural 
tendency  will  be  to  give  undue  importance  to  those  industries 
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engaged  in  the  more  elaborative  or  finishing  process  and  which 
receive  their  materials  in  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  man- 
ufacturing, such  as  sash  and  door  manufacturers,  etc.,  and  also 
to  those  industries  in  which  the  cost  of  raw  materials  consti- 
tute a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  product, 
uich  as  meat  packing,  flour  milling,  etc  Dr.  Frederick  S. 
Hall  of  the  census  department  in  a  special  report  on  the 
'Localization  of  Industries"  used  the  product  or  output  basis 
for  his  article,  and  makes  the  following  passing  comment: 
1 'Caution  is  needed  at  several  points  in  interpreting  these  tables. 
In  the  first  place,  practically  all  of  the  statistics  jgiven  relate 
solely  to  the  value  of  products,  since  this  is  in  most  cases  the 
best  single  index  of  the  relative  importance  of  an  industry  in 
several  localities.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  that  even 
thi9  is  a  defective  unit  of  measure  in  so  far  as  the  materials 
used  in  an  industry  in  one  section  are  more  expensive  than 
those  used  in  the  same  industry  in  another  section/'  Within 
the  limits  of  a  single  state  this  objection  would  hardly  be 
valid.  Provided  the'  classification  iof  the  industry  at  two 
points  was  identical  the  materials  used  would  be  of  about  like 
kind  and  quantity,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  would  hardly 
be  more  than  a  question  of  transportation  between  the  two 
points.  In  a  general  way,  fthe  value  of  products  will  meas- 
ure the  distribution  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
state  and  indicate  their,  importance  and  rate  of  (growth.  It 
is  when  we  come  to  comparisons  between  different  industries 
that  the  danger  of  misinterpretation  becomes  real.  Even  here 
it  will  probably  be  found  that  value  of  products  form  a  basis' 
sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purposes  'except  in  extreme  types 
of  industries  of  the  two  classes  above  named. 

The  important  divisions  into  which  the  subject  matter  of 
this  relation  is  self-divided  and  the  order  in  which  they  are 
considered  is  as  follows: 

First.     Manufacturing  generallv  in  Wisconsin  and  its  dis- 
tribution by  counties  at  censuses  of  1890  'and  1900.     Some 
•  special  reference  to  the  lumber  industry  is  necessary  at  this 
point  owing  to  its  dominant  importance  in  some  localities  and 
its  migratory  condition. 

Second,     Study  of  roawjfacturing  in  the  state  as  a  whblo 
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by  specific  industries  with  reference  to  relative  importance  and 
growth  in  the  last  census  decade. 

Third.  Manufacturing:  industries  in  cities  of  La  Crosse, 
Milwaukee,  Oshkosh  and  Racine,  1890  and  1900,  and  in  cities 
of  Sheboygan  and  Superior  at  census  of  1900,  with  some' ref- 
erence to  localization. 

Fourth.  Urban  manufactures  in  Wisconsin  towns  and  cities 
^f  less  tlian  20,000  population  and  manufactures  outside  of  the 
towns  and  cities  reported  in  the  census  under  "Urban  Manu- 
factures." 

Fifth.  General  resume  of  facts  and  conclusions  and  some 
more  recent  estimates. 

MANUFACTURING    GENERALLY    AND    DISTRIBUTION    BY    COUNTIES. 

In  the  last  census  bulletin  on  manufactures  in  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Nlorth  makes  the  following:  statement.  "The  remarkable 
growth  of  manufactures  in  Wisconsin  is  to  be  attributed  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  materials  and  excellent  market  facil- 
ities. Manufacturing  is  not  concentrated  in  a  few  localities 
but  is  distributed  throughout  the  state.  Six  large  rivers — 
the  Menomonee,  St  Croix,  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  Fox  and 
Wolf — with  many  smaller  streams,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
fresh  water  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  afford 
enormous  wafer  power  as  yet  only  partially  developed.  On 
the  western  boundary  of  the  state  are -250  milei  of  navigable 
river,  while  the  Great  lakes  extend  for  more  than  400  miles 
along  the  northern  and  eastern  borders.  On  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay  are  11  important  manufac- 
turing cities  all  accessible  to  lake  going  vessels ;  and  the  cities 
of  Ashland  and  Superior,  on  Lake  Superior,  are  largo  and 
growing  manufacturing  centers.  In  1900  Wisconsin  had 
(5,351  miles  of  railroads,  which  have  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  agriculture  and  manufactures." 

For  Wisconsin  manufactures  these  two  factors,  raw  mater- 
ials and  market  facilities,  have  been  far  more  important  than  . 
all  others  combined.     By  far  the  most  important  of  the  ma- 
terials with  which  the  state  is  by  nature  endowed  is  its  for- 
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ests.  The  magnificent  forests  of  Wisconsin  have  given  her  the 
father  of  her  manufactures,  the  lumber  industry.  This  in- 
dustry, at  some  time  or  other,  carried  on  over  an  area  compris- 
ing easily  two-thirds  of  the  state  has  everywhere,  ini  passing 
left  behind  young  industries  of  more  varied  and  permanent 
character.  The  most  important  of  this  natural  material  in 
the  manufacturing  history  of  Wisconsin  is  better  appreciated 
when  one  realizes  that  in  1890  the  sawed  lumiber  product 
alone  constituted  20.97  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  our 
manufactures  and  15.97  per  cent  in  1900.  Then,  recall  that 
this  product  is  merely  rough  lumber,  raw  material  for  dozens 
more  of  our  miost  important  industries,  planing  mills,  sash 
and  door  manufactures,  box  and  veneer  factories,  carpenter 
shops,- car  shops,  cooperage,  furniture  and  refrigerator  factories, 
agricultural  implements  and  wagon  stock  manufactures,  etc, 
etc.  These  sarnie  forests  furnish  the  pulp  wood  which  has  given 
us  our  great  paper  and  pulp  industry  and  the  bark  for  our 
tanneries.  The  demand  for  machinery  and  appliances  to  be 
used  in  all  the  stages  of  manufacture  from,  the  forest  to  the 
finished  article  was  a  powerful  impetus  in  the  establishment 
of  foundries  and  machine  shops  and  the  growth  of  manufac- 
turing towns  throughout  the  stilta  wherever  materials  were 
available  or  could  be  easily  brought  or  when  market  facilities 
were  good,  was  instituted  and  fostewed.  With  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  centers  conies  diversity  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries and  with  diversity  comes  solidity  and  permanence. 

Market  facilities  for  Wisconsin  products  is  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  Transportation  also  enters  in  a  most 
vital  way  into  the  conduct  of  manufacturing.  The  great  bur- 
den tearers  of  our  html>er  industry  in  the  past,  and  to  a  less 
degree  at  present,  have  been  the  streams  and  lakes  and  ponds 
on  whose  banks  the  timber  grew.  Our  forest  streams  brought 
the  logs  to  the  mill  and  then  drove  the  machinery  that  cut  it 
into  lumber.  Modern  developments  have  changed  conditions. 
Steam  in  principally  used  now  and  the  trees  have  been 
cut  away  from  the  waters'  edge  so  far  that  logging  rail- 
roads are  indispensable  to  logging  operations..  But  the  im- 
portance of  the  log-drive  and  the  mill  stream  can  never  be 
vTerestimiated  in  the  history  of  Wisconsin  lumbering.     With- 
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out  them  the  industry  and  industrial  development  which  de- 
pended upon  it  would  be  many  years  behind  what  they  are 
today. 

The  Great  Lakes  and  navigable  rivers  furnish  cheap  trans- 
portation facilities  'in  Wisconsin.  Especially  as  lake  trans- 
portation important  in  connection  with  bulky,  heavy  commod- 
ities such  as  lumber,  coal  and  iron.  The  value  of  river  trans- 
portation is  not  so  much  what  they  carry  as  what  they  might 
carry.  While  not  a  great  proportion  of  our  freight  is  car- 
ried on  these  streams,  they  are  still  of  much  value  as  rate 
regulators,  making  lit  impossible  for  carriers  to  charge  more 
than  water  rates  between  points  connected  by  water.  The 
railroad  transportation  facilities  of  Wisconsin  are  nowhere  ex- 
celled. Even  the  almost  unsettled  districts  in  remote  parts 
of  the  state  have  been  penetrated  by  lines  of  railroad  in  search 
of  lumber  traffic.  Most  of  the  innumerable  undeveloped  water 
powers  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  accessible  by  rail- 
road for  manufacturing  purposes.  Extensions  aro  made  when- 
ever business  demands  warrant.  With  the  transportation  prob- 
lem minimized,  the  raw  material  at  hand,  and  water  power 
unlimited,  who  can  say  where  the  manufachirfng  greatness 
of  Wisconsin  will  stop. 

In  1890  the  gross  output  of  manufacturers  in  Wisconsin 
amounted  to  $248,456,164,  and  in  1900  to  $360,818,942,  an 
increase  for  the  ten  years  of  45.2  per  cent.  In  the  same  time 
the  capital  invested  increased  from  $246,515,404  to  ^$330s,- 
568,779,  or  34.1  per  cent;  materials  used,  from  $145,437,016 
to  $208,838,167,  or  43.6  per  cent;  average  number  of  wage 
earners  employed,  from  120,006  to  142,076  or  18.4  per  cent 
and  waires  paid,  from  $42,958,267  to  $58,407,597  or  about 
36  per  cent.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  employed  in 
manufactures  in  the  last  census  year  was  nearly  ten  (9.4)  per 
cent  of  the  total  poputationi. 

Milwaukee  county  produced  39.67  per  cent  of  the  state's 
manufactures  in  1890  and  38.87  in  1900.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  census  decade  in  Milwaukee  county  was  about 
45  per  cent,  or  a  small  fraction  loss  than  for  the  state  as 
a  whole,  , 
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No  other  county  produced  as  high  as  five  per  cent  of  the 
state's  total.  Racine  stood  next  with  4.33  per  cent  in  1900 
as  compared  with  3.61  per  cent  in  1890.  The  increase,  74 
per  cent,  bedng  much  greater  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Winnebago  county  had  an  output  of  3.84  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  lflCO.  In  1890  this  county  produced  5.15  per  cent 
of  the  state's  output  but  although  there  was  absolute  increase 
of  7  per  cent  .in  the  manufacturing  products  of  Winnebago 
county  in  the  census  period  the  county  lost  rank  because  of  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  state. 

The  counties  each  producing  two  to  three  per  cent  of  ithe 
state's  manufactures  in  1900  were  Douglas;,  Kenosha,  La  Orosse, 
Marathon,  Outagamie,  Rock  and  Sheboygan.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  La  Orosse  and  Marathon  all  of  these  counties  show 
increases  more  rapid  than  the  state  as  a  whole.  La  Croese  had 
practically  no  increase  while  Marathon  had  only  an  increase 
of  27  per  cent 

The  remaining  counties  in  this  class  all  had  large  percent- 
ages of  increase  and  corresponding  advances  in  rank.  For 
Douglas  county  the  per  cent  of  increase  was  217  per  cent, 
Kenosha  195  per  cent,  Oiutagamie  00  per  cent,  liock  95  per 
cent,  and  Sheboygan  290  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  in- 
crease shown  by  any  county  in  the  state  producing  over  .41 
•  vr  cent  of  the  state's  output.  Sheboygan  county  produced 
.99  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1890  and  2.67  per  cent  in  1900. 

thirteen  counties  in  the  state  produce  between  one  and  two 
per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  manufactures  for  the  state. 
Thirteen  more  produce  .50  to  1  per  cent  The  remaining 
-  YA  oounties  produce  less  than  .50  per  cent  each. 

Ashland,  one  of  the  thirteen  counties  each  producing  1  to 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  state,  was  divided  dur- 
ing the  census  period  by  the  creation  of  Iron  county  out  of  its 
territory.  If  by  addition  of  Iron  county  in  1900  Ashland 
county  be  reconstructed  as  it  was  in  1890  there  will  be  an  in- 
crease of  97  per  cent  or  over  twice  as  high  a  rate  as  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.  Another  county  in.  this  list  shows  a  high 
rate  of  increase,  Manitowoc,  with  110  per  cent  increase.  Of 
the  remaining  eleven,  four  show  increases  higher  than  that  of 
20 
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the  state  as  a  whole.  Five  jsliow  increases  less  than,  the  aver- 
age and  two  show  absolute  decreases  of  35  and  4  per  cent 
respectively. 

Of  the  counties  producing  leas  than  1  per  cent  each  of  the 
total  product  of  the  state  in  1900,  nineteen  more  than  doubled 
their  manufacturing  output  in  the  census  decade.  Eleven 
otibers  show  an  increase  higher  than  the  state  as  a  whole  and 
eight  show  less  increases.  While  for  the  remaining  nine 
counties  in  this  class  there  were  decreases  in  the  product  of 
1900  as  comlpared  with  1890. 

The  twenty-two  counties,  exclusive  of  Milwaukee  county, 
which  in  1900  produced  over  1  \yev  cent  each  of  the  state's 
manufactured  products,  produced  in  the  aggregate  44.04  per 
cent  of  tie  total.  This  added  to  the  output  of  Milwaukee 
county  gives  82.91  per  cent  of  the  total  produce  of  the  state 
produced  in  twenty-three  of  the  seventy  counties  in  the  state. 
The  remaining  forty-seven  counties  produce,  therefore,  only  a 
small  fraction  over  17  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  state's 
manufactures. 

Of  the  twenty-three  counties  -producing  82.91  per  cent  of 
the  state's  manufactured  products,  ten  are  on  the  shores  of  the 
(Jreat  Lakes  and  Green  Bay.  These  ten  counties  contribute 
58.25  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  Throe  more  of  the  counties 
in  this  list  are  located  in  the  Fox  River  valley  and  contribute 
8.31  per  cent  of  the  total.,  Two  more  are  in  the  Chippewa 
valley  and  contribute  2.8  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  state. 
One,  La  Orosse  county,  is  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  pro- 
duces 2.72  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  seven  counties  remain- 
ing are  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  form  two  decided  and 
compact  groups.  The  first  group,  composed  of  Dane,  Dodge, 
Jefferson  and  Rock,  are  all  contiguous  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  boundaries  and  form  the  central  section  of  the 
southern  three  tiers  of  counties  in  the  s.tate.  This  group  of 
counties  produced  6.4  per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  out- 
put of  the  state.  The  other  group  of  interior  manufacturing 
counties  form  a  compact  north  and  south  section  in  the  middle 
of  the  upper  Wisconsin  valley  and  produce  4.43  per  cent  of 
the  state's  total  output. 
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It  appears  from  this  that,  while,  as  Mr.  North  says,  omr 
mianufaoturing  i9  distributed  through  the  state,"  the  distri- 
bution is  not  by  any  means  even.  The  foregoing  paragraph 
studying  the  location  and  relationship  of  the  leading  manur 
faoturing  counties  brings  out  most  forcibly  the  fact  that  there 
are  parts  of  the  state  much  more  intense!^  manufacturing  than 
others  and  suggests  a  more  careful  examination  of  tfiose  sec- 
tions which  appear  to  have  somewhat  the  sarnie  industrial  con- 
ditions or  some  important  common  industrial  factor. 

The  Great  Lakes  (including  Green  Bay),  with  their  cheap 
transportation  facilities,  are  common  factors  in  the  industrial 
growth  "of  fifteen  counties.  By  examination  it  appears  that 
these  fifteen  counties  in  1890  produced  manufactures  to  the 
value  of  $138,627,087  or  55.77  per  cent  of  the  total  product 
of  the  state.  In  1900  their  produce  was  valued  at  $217,063,265, 
or  60.41  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  entire  state.  The  increase 
for  these  counties  as  a  group  was  57  per  cent  for  the  period, 
as  compared  with  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the 
state. 

Four  of  the  fifteen  lake  shore  counties  are  on  Lake  Super- 
ior. Together  these  counties  produced,  in  1890,  3.66  per 
cent  of  the  state's  output;  while  in  1900  they  produced  5.67 
per  cent.  They  show  an  increase  for  the  census  decade  of 
125  per  cent. 

If  to  the  fifteen  lake  shore  counties  we  add  the  four  counties 
in  the  Fox  River  valley  having  direct  water  oommimication 
with  Green  Bay  we  will  bring  together  the  influence  of  lake 
transportation  as  a  factor  in  locating  industries  in  Wisconsin. 
While  water  power  was  more  important  im  establishing  in- 
dustries in  the  Fox  valley,  the  river  as  a  potential  carrier 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  manufacturing  in  this 
locality.  Making  this  addition,  we  find  that  68.96  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  of  manufactures  in  the  state  for  1900 
were  produced  in  the  lake  shore  counties  and  those  border- 
ing on  Green  Bay  or  lying  in  the  Fox  River  valley  tribu- 
tary to  lake  transportation. 

In  the  middle  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  there,  is  a 
group  of  ten  counties,  embracing  the  westward  bend  of  the  Wis- 
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consin  river  and  extending  south  to  the  state  line,  north  to 
the  Fox  River  valley  and  eastward  to  the  tier  of  counties  (on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  which  a  very  considerable  and 
diversified  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  on.  This  group 
of  counties  produced  in  1890,  8.32  per  cent  of  the  state's  manu- 
factured products.  In  1900  their  output  was  9.5  per  cent, 
showing  a  very,  marked  increase  for  this  group  exceeding  that 
of  the  state  as  a  whole.  All  the  counties  in  this  group  show 
high  increases,  falling  below  the  average  for  the  state  in  only 
two  instances. 

Another  group  of  counties  of  importance  from  a  manufactur- 
ing standpoint,  lie**  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Wisconsin  river. 
This  group  may  be  said  to  embrace  seven  counties,  though  one 
of  them,  lies  partly  in  the  Chippewa  valley  and  is  also  partly 
drained  by  the  Black  river.  However,  its  manufacturing  is 
principally  tributary  to  the  Wisconsin  valley.  In  1890  these 
seven  counties  produced  7.77  per  cent  of  our  total  product^  and 
in  1900,  7.04  per  cent.  Thus,  while  there  was  considerable 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  this  group  during  the  census 
decade,  the  average  increase  was  less  than  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  In  two  of  the  counties  it  was  greater,  but  in  one 
county  there  was  an  absolute  decrease  of  4  per  cent  in  the  out- 
put of  the  manufactures. 

On  the  Mississippi  river  there  are  two  counties  of  manufac- 
turing importance.  One,  La  Orosse,  has  already  been  consid- 
ered separately.  The  other,  St.  (Voix,  produced  in  1890, 
1.28  per  cent  of  our  manufactured  products  and  in  1900,  .84 
jiev  cent  Thus,  St.  Croix  county  shows  a  decrease  for  the  cen- 
sus period  of  4  per  cent  in  its  output  of  manufactures. 

The  remaining  counties  of  manufacturing  importance  are 
throe  in  the  Chippewa  valley.  In  1890  the  product  of  these 
three  counties  amounted  to  5.82  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
state.  In  1900  it  was  3.39  per  cent,  only  one  of  the  three 
counties  showing  a  smiall  increase  for  the  ten  years.  For  the 
group  as  a  whole  there  was  an  absolute  decrease  of  output 
amounting  to  14  per  cent  . 

For  convenience  of  statement  the  distribution  of  manufao- 
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turee  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  be  tabulated 
by  groups  as  follows : 

Group  1 — Lake   Shore  and  Fox  valley,  19   counties,  68.96 

per  cent 
Group  2 — Central  Southern  Wisconsin,   10  counties*   9.50 

per  cent 
Group  3 — Upper  Wisconsin  River  valley,  7  counties,  7.04 

per  cent. 
Group  4 — -.Mississippi  River,   St   Oroix  county;   1  county, 

.84  per  cent 
Group  5 — Mississippi  River,  La  Crosse  county,   1  county, 

2.72  per  cent 
Group  6 — Chippewa  valley,  3  counties,  3,39  per  cent 
All  groups — 41  counties,  92.45  per  cent 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  remaining  29  counties,  principally 
in  the  western  and  central  portions  of  the  state,  produced  but 
7.55  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  of  manufactured  products. 

The  facts  relative  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  manufactures  in 
these  several  groups  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
Group  1 — Per  cent  of  increase,  53  per  cent 

(12  counties  show  a  higher  increase  than  the  state  as.  a 
whole,  1  county  practically  the  same  as  the  state,  four, 
less,  and  2  show  decreases.) 
Group  2 — Per  cent  of  increase,  67  per  cent 

(8  counties   show   a  higher   increase  than   the  state   as  a 
(whole,  2  counties  less  increases.) 
Group  3 — Per  cent  of  increase,  30  per  cent 

(3  counties  show  a  higher  increase  than  the  state  as  a 
whole,  3  counties  less>  and  1  shows  decrease.) 
Group  4 — 'Per  cent  decrease,  4  per  cent 
Group  5 — 'Per  cent  increase,  none. 
Group  6 — Per  cent  decrease,  14  per  cent 

(1  county  shows  increase  less  than  average  for  the  state, 
and  2  show  decreases.) 

Eleven  counties  in  the  state  show  decreases  in  the  output  of 
1900  as  compared  with  1890.  Six  of  these  are  found  in  the 
above  groups.  The  remaining  five  decrease  counties  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  state.     A 
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list  of  these  eleven  counties  is  as  follows:  Banur^  Buffalo, 
Ohippewfc,  Crawford,  Door,.  Dunn,  Jackson^  Juneau^  Lincoln, 
Oconto^  St  Oroix.  The  manufacturing  of  these  countieB  has 
been  principally  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  the  decrease 
in  their  output  is  unquestionably  due,  not  to  undeeirability  or 
unfitness  fotf  manufacturing  generally,  but  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  timber  stands. 

Insomuch  as  it  appears  that  the  same  condition  is  primarily 
the  cause  for  the  failure  of  groups  3,  5  and  ft,  above  described, 
to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  state  in  industrial  growth,  it 
becomes  very  desirable  to  have  some  definite  inf  ormiation  ad  to 
the  migration  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  Wisconsin.  He 
American  Lumberman,  industrial  and  trade  journal,  compiles 
and  publishes  each  year  detailed  statements  of  the  lumber  out 
of  the  white  pine  district^  the  figures  for  white  pine  going  back 
several  years.  Of  late  years  statistics  of  other  kinds  of  lum- 
ber are  also  gathered  and  compiled,  but  as  these  do  not  go  back 
to  the  eleventh  census  year  it  is  impossible  to  make  tEe  compar- 
ison include  anything  but  the  white  pine  out.  TEis,  however, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  will  afford  in  a  general  way 
an  index  of  the  movement  of  the  lumber  industry  as  affecting 
the  manufactures  of  the  localities  to  be  considered.  Some  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  constructing  a  comparative  statement  by  coun- 
ties from  the  Lumberman's  tables  since  the  only  divisions  or 
districts  recognized  in  its  compilation  are  such  as  are  natural 
and  peculiar  to  the  lumber  industry  only.  The  output  of  the 
large  producing  points  is,  however,  given  separately  throughout 
each  of  the  natural  divisions  or  districts.  This  enables  the 
construction  of  a  table  showing  the  output  of  political  divisions 
by  attributing  to  each  county  the  sum  of  the  product  of  all 
points  designated  and  located  "within  the  respective  counties. 
The  difficulty  arises  when  we  come  to  the  output  of  the  small 
scattered  mills.  While  the  individual  product  of  such  mills  is 
usually  small,  their  aggregate  output  often  amounts  to  a  con- 
siderable sum.  In  the  Lumberman's  tables  the  product  of  such 
mills  is  lumped  together  for  each  district  under  the  heading, 
"Other  ^points,"  and  as  each  such  district  embraces  (several 
counties  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  of  the  output 
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of  these  "other  points"  should  be  attributed  to  each  county  in 
the  respective  years  considered.  In  many  instances,  however, 
it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  product  from  "other  points" 
i.  e.  not  designated,  was  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  output  of 
the  county  and  would  probably  bear  a  nearly  constant  [ratio  to 
the  output  at  points  designated,  or  the  rest  of  the  county,  !far 
the  two  census  years. 

On  this  basi9  the  following  table,  embracing  twenty-One  of 
the  lumber  producing  counties,  about  which  informiation  along 
this  line  is  most  to  be  desired,  has  heen  constructed.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  safe  basis  for  conclusions  of  a  general  character 
on  the  migration  of  the  lumbering  industry  as  affecting  manu- 
facturing generally  in  these  parts  of  the  state.  For  reasons  al- 
ready stated  and  because  it  leaves  out  of  count  the  cut  of  hem- 
locks and  hardwoods,  this  statement  should  not  be  considered 
or  understood  in  any  other  connection. 


CUT  OF  WHITE  PINE  LUMBER  AND  SHINGLES,  1889  AND  1899. 


Cat  at  Points  in  Following 
Counties. 


Lumber, 
ft. 


Shingles, 


1899. 


Per  Cent,  of  In- 
crease or  Decrease. 


Lumber, 
ft. 


Shingles, 


Lumber, 
ft. 


Shim 


gta. 


La  Crosse 
Crawford   . 


Brown   

Oconto  «... 
Marinette 


Winnebago  .. 
Fond  du  Lac 


Eau    Claire 
Chippewa    .  ■ 

Dunn    

Barron  


Juneau  ... 
Wood  .... 
Portage  .. 
Marathon 
Taylor  ... 
Lincoln   .. 


Ashland,  Iron  &  Bayfield. 
Douglas    


208,036 
15,150 

40,500 

55,060 

249,300 

96,163 
11,300 

183,211 
65,004 
87,500 
54,000 

35,000 
69,300 
49,160 

145,747 
15,000 

130,059 

74,347 
33,750 


112,752 
6,133 

27,500 
18,000 
56,951 

56,190 
1,600 

99,044 
16,485 
68,750 
56,180 

19,360 
49,500 
19,700 
53,585 
10,500 
92,023 

35,119 
16,000 


85,067 


43,489 
39,500 
192,117 

64,944 
2,602 

87,657 
60,618 
89,557 
34,760 


30,080 

7,096 

156,612 

400 

160,084 

354,211 
80.690 


56,794 


10,260 

7,600 

110,980 

37,267 


69,921 
16,180 
54,024 
23,096 


1,460 
8,280 
16,725 


34,107 

16,224 
12,086 


-59 
-100 

7 
-28 
-23 

-44 

-78 

-62 

-10 

1 

-86 

-100 
-56 
-86 
7 
-97 
16 

376 
189 


-4? 
-100 

-63 

-67 

96 

-34 
-100 

-39 
-  7 
-27 
-61 

-100 
-97 
-88 
-68 
-100 
-«3 

-53 
-24 


-000  omitted. 
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In  group  1,  the  lake  shore  and  Fox  valley  counties,  there  are 
ten  counties  requiring  examination  in  regard  to  the  movement 
of  the  lumbering  industry.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Win- 
nebago county,  in  the  Fox  valley,  while  it  lost  rank  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  last  census  decade,  showed  an  absolute  increase  in 
its  manufactured  product  of  7  per  cent.  This  increase  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  a  very  heavy  loss  in  lumbering,  its  most 
important  industry.  As  shown  by  the  table  there  was  a  de- 
crease in  this  county  of  44  per  cent  and  34  per  cent  in  its  out- 
put of  pine  lumber  and  shingles  respectively.  This  means  for 
manufactures  generally  exclusive  of  lumber  and  timlber  prod- 
acts  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  increase  than  would  at  first 
appear. 

The  same  statement  holds  good  for  Fond  du  Lac  county 
which  suffered  the  loss  of  almost  its  entire  lumber  (manufac- 
turing during  the  census  period  and  still  made  a  gain  in  fits 
total  manufactures  of  38  per  cent. 

Brown  county,  also  in  group  1,  and  a  heavy  lumbering 
county  shows  a  gain  of  72  per  cent  in  the  manufactures.  From 
the  lumber  cut  it  appears  that  this  remarkable  increase  is  due 
entirely,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  diversified  manufactures  and  ntft 
to  its  most  important  or  lumber  industry. 

In  Marinette  county  again  the  increase  of  32  per  cent  in 
manufactures  is  due  primarily  to  the  growth  of  new  and  diver- 
sified industries.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  23  per  oemt 
in  its  cut  of  white  pine  lumiber  and  a  gain  of  95  per  cent  in 
shingles. 

Oconto  county  is  one  of  the  two  counties  in  group  1  showing 
a  loss  of  manufactures  in  the  census  decade.  This  loss  in  the 
case  of  Oconto  county  amounted  to  13  per  cent  In  1890,  it 
may  be  safely  estimated,  that  lumbering  was  more  important 
than  all  other  manufactures  in  Oconto  county.  Its  loss  of 
manufactures,  it  is  almost  safe  to  assume,  is  due  entirety  to 
the  exodus  of  the  lumber  industry  consequent  upom  the  ex- 
haustion of  standing  yaw  timber  in  this  district  The  de- 
crease in  the  cut  of  white  pine  amounted  to  28  and  57  per 
rent  for  lumber  and  shingles  respectively. 

The  other  decrease  county  in  group  1  is  Door  county,  on  the 
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peninsula  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  Door 
county  shows  a  decrease  of  10.7  per  cent  While  statistical 
evidence  is  lacking  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  lumber  exodus 
and  this  decrease,  the  general  situation  points  to  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  condition  similar  to  that  in  Oconto  county. 

The  remaining  lumber  counties  in  group  1  are  found  on  the 
Superior  shore.  Here  the  story  as  somewhat  difi^renlt.  'It 
will  be  recalled  that  these  counties  as  a  group  show  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  manufactures  of  125  per  cent.'  Probably 
the  most  potent  single  impetus  in  this  remarkable  growth  was 
the  migration  of  the  lumber  industry.  It  tomes  naturajlly 
that  these  south  shore  counties  as  well  as  'he  north  boundary 
counties  further  east,  should  be  the  last  to  \  c  exploited  of  their 
timber  stands.  For  the  south  shore  counties  this  exploitation 
comes  at  a  time  most  opportune  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  future 
most  intensely  industrial.  While  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry is  bound  soon  to  pass,  here,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  these 
counties  like  Brown,  Winnebago,  La  Crosse  and  other  counties 
in  the  state,  will  come  out  of  the  transition  period  with  indus- 
tries newer,  more  diversified  and  therefore  more  substantial  and 
permanent.  The  lumbering  industry  will  not  be  missed  in  the 
vohmue  of  the  output.  Indeed,  this  region,  lying,  as  it  does 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  richest  deposits  of  iron  ore  In  the 
known  world  and  at  the  head,  of  lake  transportation  Has,  it 
would  appear,  far  better  equipment  for  meeting  with  this  loss 
than  any  other  lumbering  region  in  the  state. 

All  the  counties  of  group  2  are  outside  the  lumbering  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  therefore  do  not  come  up  for  consideration 
in  this  connection. 

Group  3  of  manufacturing  counties  it  will  be  remembered, 
lies  in  the  upper  Wisconsin  valley.  This  i9  the  very  heart  of 
the  lumbering  section  of  Wisconsin  and  all  of  these  counties  are 
engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  The  growtfi 
of  mamuf  acturing,  however,  in  other  lines,  is  in  some  counties 
apparently  very  marked. 

Marathon  county  is  central  in  this  group,  and  from  a  man- 
ufacturing standpoint  the  most  important.  Its  increase  of  67 
per  cent  in  manufactures  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  lumber- 
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ing,  since  in  the  cut  of  white  pine  the  county  barely  holds  up 
its  record  of  the  eleventh  census  year. 

In  Portage,  Wood  and  Taylor  counties  the  growth  in  manu- 
factures is  accompanied  by  substantial  decreases  in  lumbering 
and  in  Lincoln  county,  which  shows  a  decrease,  the  slight  de- 
crease is  accompanied  by  a  very  questionable  increase  in  the 
white  pine  out. 

For  St  Croix  county  the  figures  are  not  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  warrant  any  detailed  statement  In  a  general  way  the 
same  conditions  appear  to  hold  good  here,  except  that  there  is 
probably  very  little  or  no  increase  in  manufacture©  generally 
outside  of  lumbering,  and  the  decrease  in  lumbering  would 
probably  about  account  for  that  in  manufactures  in  generaL 
As  the  decrease  amounts  to  only  4  per  oent>  it  can  hardly,  be 
considered  significant  of  anything  except  lack  of  increase. 

La  Crosse  county  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  industrial  Wisconsin.  La  Crosse  was,  at  the 
eleventh  census,  a  very  heavy  producer  of  lumber.  The  bulk 
of  the  timber  sftand  of  the  Black  River  basin  was  driven 
down  to  La  Crosse  county  to  be  cut  into  lumber.  Cutting 
away  of  the  timber  on  Black  River  brought  the  white 
pine  cut  of  La  Crosse  county  down  from  208  million  feet  of 
timber  and  112  -million  shingles  to  85  million  feet  of  lumiber 
and  56  million  shingles  in  a  single  census  decade.  At  the  end 
of  the  census  period,  La  Crosse  county  appears  with!  new, 
larger  and  more  diversified  industries  and,  in  spite  of  the  tran- 
sition, without  a  loss  in  output  Such  a  transition  is  unquesr 
tionably  an  improvement  and  should  enable  the  locality  in  the 
present  census  period  to  divest  itself  entirely  of  the  lumbering 
business  audi  report  a  substantial  increase  in  productive  power. 

The  remaining  group  of  our  manufacturing  counties  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  mixed  situation.  Group  6,  Dunn,  ESau  Claire 
and  Chippewa  counties,  show  as  a  group,  a  decrease  of  14  per 
cent  in  manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  marked  de- 
crease in  the  cut  of  white  pine  lumber,  the  principal  industry. 
Eau  Claire  county  presents  the  anomaly  of  reporting  all  die  in- 
crease for  the  group  in  manufactures  generally  and,  aft  the 
samje  time,  the  bulk  of  the  decrease  in  lumber  manufacturing. 
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It  seems  more  than  likely  that  Chippewa  county  has  suffered 
a  much  greater  loss  of  lumber  output  than  is  here  shown,  if  not 
enough  to  cover  the  heavy  loss  in  her  tot«*  manufactured  prod- 
uct Dunn  county's  loss  is  less  and  is  at  least  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  falling  off  in  the  lumber  industry. 

It  was  previously  noted  that  eleven  counties  report  a  de- 
crease in  manufacturing  output  at  the  twelfth  census.  All  of 
these  counties  were  iriore  or  less  engaged  in  lumbering  at  the 
eleventh  census.  From  a  study  of  the  migration  of  the  lumber 
industry  it  is  seen  that  in  at  least  six  of  these  counties,  Craw- 
ford, Oconto,  Dimn,  Barron,  Juneau  and  Lincoln  the  decrease 
is  due  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  to  the  exodus  of  the  saw 
mill — to  the  exhaustion,  of  timber  supply — and  not  on  account 
of  any  failure  or  demonstrated  unfitness  of  the  several  localities 
for  manufacturing  generally.  In  Chippewa  county  there  is 
no  question  that  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  same  combin- 
ation of  circumstances  prevails.  While  figures  are  wanting 
for  specific  demonstration  of  the  proposition,  the  case  of  the 
remaining  four  counties  follows  very  nearly  by  analogy.  St. 
Croix,  Buffalo  and  Jackson  counties  are  adjacent  respectively 
to  Barron  county,  where  the  situation  is  so  clear,  and  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Wisconsin  valley  counties  reporting  heavy  falling  off 
in  the  lumber  cut  They  are,  or  were,  primarily  lumbering 
counties  and  subject  to  the  same  exhaustive  exploitation  as  the 
neighboring  territory  and  with  the  same  results  for  the  time 
being.  To  what  extent  they  will  retrieve  their  productive  ca- 
pacity, of  course,  remains  to  be  seen.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  question,  there  has  already  been  much 
done.  As  regards  the  remaining  decrease  county,  Door,  the 
analogy  has  already  been  drawn  and  no  further  mention  is 
here  necessary. 

It  might  be  well,  before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  speci- 
fied industries,  to  bring  together  in  brief  summary  the  gist 
of  the  preceding  paragraphs  which  constitute  part  first  of  this 
study. 

In  the  first  place,  the  remarkable  growth  of  our  manufac- 
tures is  in  the  main  due  to  special  advantages' in  raw  mater- 
ials, transportation  and  water  power  facilities.     The  forests 
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constitute  by  far  the  greatest  natural  resource  in  the  way 
of  materials,  giving  ua  our  pre-eminence  in  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. The  lumber  industry  still  furnishes  nearly  16  per 
cent  of  our  manufactured  products  and  part  of  this  manufac- 
tured product  in  turn  constitutes  the  souirce  of  raw  material 
which  gives  us  many  more  of  our  most  important  industries. 
To  the  timber  supply  are  due  also  our  paper  and  leaither  indus- 
tries. Lumbering  moreover,  opens  up  the  manufacturing  fu- 
ture of  the  state  on  a  broad  basis  and  by  creating  local  demand 
for  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  the  other 
lines  of  industry  dependent  on  the  timber  products,  and  up- 
building manufacturing  centers,  fosters  general  industrial  de- 
velopment tending  towards  diversity  of  industries  with  perma- 
nence and  solidity  in  the  industrial  organization. 

The  state  is  rich  in  inland  water  powers  and  the  navigable 
rivers  and  Great  Lakes,  constituting  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
boundary,  afford  abundance  of  cheap  transportation  facilities 
and  corresponding  proximity  to  markets,  while  some  interior 
streams  are  of  value  as  regulators  of  transportation  rates.  A 
comparatively  level  topography  with  abundant  materials  for 
ties  and  road-bed  make  railroad  building  easy  and  the  state  is 
penetrated  in  all  directions  with  over  six  thousand  miles  of  the 
best  railroad  facilities. 

The  past  census  decade  has  witnessed  enormous  increases  in 
all  factors  of  production  resulting,  in  1900,  in  manufactured 
products  valued  at  over  360  millions  of  dollars,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  census  of  over  45  per  cent  Over  38  per  cent  of 
the  output  comes  from  Milwaukee  county,  whose  rate  of  in- 
crease was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
bulk  of  the  rest  of  the  output  is  distributed  in  22  counties 
ranging  in  output  from  1.10  to  4.33  per  cent  each  of  the  total 
for  the  state  and  in  the  aggregate  producing  44.04  per  cent  of 
the  total.  This,  added  to  Milwaukee  county,  gives  a  total  of 
82.91  per  cent  of  the  state's  product  coming  from  23  counties. 
Tlius  while  a  largo  part  of  our  manufactures  may  be  said  to 
center  in  Milwaukee  county,  it  is  nearer  correct  to  say  that  out- 
side of  this  county  the  bulk  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is 
distributed  over  about  one-third  of  the  state,  in  counties  rang- 
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ing  in  output  from  about  four  million  to  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars each  annually. 

An  examination  of  the  map  location  of  tbe  heavy  producing 
counties  shows  that  they  are  for  most  part  arranged  in  well 
defined  groups,  each,  in  a  way,  enjoying  some  important  com- 
mon industrial  factor  or  condition.  If  such  counties  be  con- 
sidered in  groups  it  is  seen  that  the  most  important  group  is 
on  the  lake-  shores.  These  counties  number  15,  producing,  in 
1890,  55.77  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  product,  and  60.41  per 
cent  in  1900,  and  showing  an  increase  of  57  per  cent  as  against 
29  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  Fox  Eiver  valley 
counties  are  properly  tributary  to  the  lake  shores,  being  con- 
nected by  water  transportation  and  belonging  in  this  group, 
making  a  total  of  19  counties  producing  68.96  per  cent  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  the  state.  Ten  important  manufac- 
turing counties  form  a  compact  group  in  central  southern  Wis- 
consin. Their  rapidly  growing  manufactures  have  a  capacity 
of  9.5  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  state.  A  third  group  forms 
the  heart  of  the  lumbering  industry  in  the  upper  Wisconsin 
valley,  where  seven  contiguous  counties  yield  7.04  per  cent  of 
the  product  of  the  state  with,  moderate  increase  of  output.  La 
Orosse  and  St.  Oroix  are  important  mianufacturing  counties  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  While  in  the  Chippewa  valley  is  found 
a  group  of  three  counties  with  a  considerable  manufacturing 
output  but  showing  a  slight  decrease.  Under  these  heads  are 
brought  into  count  forty  of  the  seventy  counties  in  the  state, 
and  an  aggregate  of  92.45  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of 
manufactures  of  the  state,  leaving  29  counties  with  a  fraction 
over  7  per  cent  representing  some  scattered  lumbering  and 
small  scale  manufactures,  chiefly  custom  work  and  repairing 
incident  to  detmands  of  agricultural  communities. 

Growth  of  manufacturing  is  seen  to  be  especially  marked  in 
groups  1  and  2 ;  moderate  in  group  3 ;  while  for  the  remaining 
groups,  embracing  five  counties,  there  is  no  increase  or  de- 
crease of  output.  The  counties  reporting  moderate  increases  or 
decreases  are  all  in  the  lumbering  district  of  the  state,  and  an 
examination  of  lumber  statistics  shows  the  condition  to  ibe  due 
*    *!ie  migration  of  this  industry  consequent  upon  the  depletion 
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of  the  available  saw  timber,  that  manufacturing  in  these  dis- 
tricts is  passing  through  a  transition  period1  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  industrial  reorganization  has  involved  a  temporary 
loss  of  productive  capacity.  In  many  districts,  however,  the 
growth  of  manuf  aotures  generally  has  more  than  offset  the  loss 
in  lumbering  output  and  in  a  few  instances,  notably,  La  Crosse 
and  Eau  Claire  counties  where  lumbering  was  tine  most  im- 
portant industry  and  where  the  loss  was  very  heavy,  it  was  met 
without  a  loss  of  output  and  with  substantial  gains  in  the  di- 
versity and  character  of  manufacturing  industries.  Since  this 
is  a  form  of  improvement  in  our  manufactures,  no  less  real  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  measured,  that  is  being  experienced  particu- 
larly throughout  Ithe  lumbering  (section*  'it  follows  that  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  manufactures  is  greater  and  more 
widely  distributed  than  at  first  appears.  In  fact,  it  embraces 
practically  the  entire  manufacturing  field.  The  passing  of  the 
lumber  industry  in  no  sense  signifies  a  lee©  desirable  or  less  fit 
locality  for  manufactures  in  general  but  rather  leaves  a  soil 
fruitful  in  many  conditions  and  in  many  respects  promising  of 
continued  industrial  prosperity. 


Counties. 


Adams  •••' 

Ashland*   

Barron  

Bayfield*    

Brown*    

Buffalo    

Burnette    

Calumet  

Chippewa    .... 

Clark    

Columbia  

Crawford   

Dane    

Dodge    

Door*    

Douglas*    

Dunn    

Eau  Claire  ..: 

Florence    

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest    

Grant    

( Jreen     

Green  Lake  .. 

Iowa    

Iron*    

Jackson    

Jefferson    

Juneau    

Kenosha*    — 
Kewaunee*    . . 


$64,436 
859,702  4 
,731,530 
429,142 
,303,688 
570,127 
37,524 
614,850 
005,236 
774,261 
099, 6S6 
646,128 
885.498 
243,263 
,084,155 
815,820 
,527,029 
,915,862 
8,090 
029.75S 
176.990 
693,612 
801,808 
729,896 
264,893 


Ter  cent, 
of  all. 


183,080 
073,393 
946,405 
691,218 
435,777 


1.55 


1.33 

.23 

.02 

.25 

2.82 

.31 

.44 

.26 

1.56 

.90 

.44 

1.13 

1.02 

1.98 


2.02 

.07 
.28 
.32 
.32 
.11 


1.64 


.18 


1900 

Per  cent. 

product. 

of  all. 

$87,303 

.02 

6,426,259 

1.78 

1,480,220 

.41 

3,970,916 

1.10 

5,686,186 

1.58 

464,025 

.13 

173,954 

.05 

910,218 

.25 

4.537,176 

1.23 

1,297,458 

.36 

1,278.616 

.35 

604,703 

.17 

5,892,362 

1.63 

4,012,429 

1.11 

974,741 

.27 

8,933,218 

2.47 

2,123,056 

.59 

5.661,415 

1.67- 

41,835 

.01 

6,993,880 

1.94 

76,164 

.04 

1,307,495 

.36 

1.715,624 

.22 

1,110,360 

.31 

1,469.227 

.41 

1,185,581 

.33 

510,083 

.14 

5,129.707 

1.42 

785,687 

.22 

7,944,813 

2.20 

956,974 

.26 

35.00 
t 
'  -  14.00 
63.00 
72.00 

—  18.00 
363.00 

48.00 

—  35.00 
67.00 
16.00 

—  6.00 
52.00 
78J0O 

—  10.  0 
217.00 

—  15.00 
,.   .15.00 

404.00 
38.00 
'  t 
88.00 

114.00 
52.00 

454.00 

—  76.00 
26.00 

—  17.00 
195.00 
119.00 
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Counties. 


1890 
product. 


Per  cent, 
of  all. 


1900 
product. 


Per  cent, 
of  all. 


Per  cent,  of 
increase. 


La  Crosse  ... 
Lafayette   ... 

Langlade  

Lincoln    

Manitowoc*  . 
Marathon  . . . 
Marinette  . . . 
Marquette  ... 
Milwaukee*    . 

Monroe  

Oconto*  

Oneida    

Outagamie   .. 

Ozaukee  

Pepin  

Pierce    

Polk    

Portage    

Price  

Kaclne*   

Richland    .... 

Rock   

St.  Croix  .... 

Sauk    

Sawyer   

Shawano    

Sheboygan*   . 

Taylor  

Trempealeau 

Vernon    

Vilas  

Walworth  ... 
Washburn  . . 
Washington  . 
Waukesha 
Waupaca  — 
Waushara  ... 
Winnebago  . 
Wood    


Total  for  state. 


9,767.181 
341,745 
980,387 

4.749.768 

^  . . :   173 

6,M4.  !.»49 

5  iSi.HOO 

2]*, 927 

9s   •:■■-    t51 

189 

3,005.772 

1,433,096 

;■  —  86 

1,406,532 

i-Lvsao 

!M -1,175 

330,736 

1,927,875 

1,129,473 

8,973,663 

451,384 

4,147.975 

3,175,977 

915,600 

830,148 

1,119,002 

2,471,871 

835,43S 

607,466 

410,377 


2,106,046 
262,817 
850,918 
993,766 

1,462,117 

204,124 

12,913,825 

3,546,725 


$248,546,164 


8.93 

.14 
.39 

1.91 
.91 

2.35 

2.12 

.09 

39.67 

.24 

1.21 
.58 

2.29 
.57 
.05 
.38 
.13 
.77 
.45 

3.61 
.18 

1.67 

1.28 
.37 
.33 
.45 
.99 
.34 
.24 
.16 


.11 
.34 

.40 

.58 

.08 

5.15 

1.43 


1, 
4, 
4, 
7, 
6, 

140, 
1, 
2, 
3, 
9, 
1, 

1 

1 
2, 
1 
15 


807,887 
822,153 
,289,081 
554,192 
,785,676 
463,116 
,972,616 
m  .743 
83 
»4 
16 

m 

04 

97 


Us 


121 
,--i.-i07 
,-i.i.J63 
,31 
,■  :.  '83 
—,*48 
090,447 
,028,821 
,876.650 
984,198 
,770,751 
,662,106 
,152,671 
111,882 
709,669 
,875,130 
,615,872 
818,018 
,808,599 
,292,786 
,936,737 
447.050 
,848,239 
,787,275 


100.00   $360,818,942 


2.72 


1.31 

1.32 

2.0/ 

1.93 

.12 

38.87 

.44 

.72 

.87 

2.53 

.55 

.07 

.31 

.34 

.78 

.46 

4.33 

.22 

2.24 

.84 

.52 

.27 

.49 

2.67 

.60 

.31 

.19 

.62 

.69 

.23 

.50 

.63 

.54 

.12 

3.84 

1.06 


100.00 


140.00 
31.00 

-  4.00 
116.00 

27.00 
32.00 

101.00 
46.00 

172.00 
-18.00 
X 

60.00 
41.00 

102.00 
18.00 

269.00 
46.00 
49.00 
74.00 
76.00 
95.00 

-  4.00 
106.00 

18.00 
58.00 
290.00 
157.00 
83.00 
72.00 

19.<K> 
211.00 
112.00 
131.00 
33.00 
119.00 
7.00 
7.00 


45.00 


Lake  shore  counties 
All  other  counties  ... 


$138,627,987 
109,918,177 


65.77 
44.23 


$217,963,265 
142,855,677 


60.41 
39.59 


57.00 

29.00 


•Lake  shore  counties. 

t Ashland  and  Iron;  per  cent,  increase  1890-1900.  97  per  cent. 

JForest,  Oneida  and  Vilas;  per  cent.  Increase  1890-1900,  215  per  cent. 

—Decrease. 
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CUT  OF  WHITE  PINE  LUMBER  AND  SHINGLES  IN  WISCONSIN. 
(.000  omitted.) 


1889 

1890. 

Locality. 

Lumber, 
ft. 

Shine]  69, 
M. 

Lumber, 
ft. 

Shingles, 
M. 

Mississippi  Hlver: 
La  Crosse 

172,100 
25,935 
15,150 

94,366 

18,386 

6,133 

67,817 
17,250 

49,375 
7,419 

Onalaska    

Prairie  du  Cblen  

1 

Total   

213,185 

20,300 
10,000 
19,300 
13,000 
25,000 
22,300 
35,547 
27,705 
28,699 
49,610 

118,885 
12,000 

85,067 

20,000 

500 

7,760 

66,794 
3,000 

Omaha  Line: 
Fnirchild    

Warren  Mills  

Cumberland    

26,000 
13,180 
12,000 
17,000 
13,498 
15,342 
8,081 
25,031 

4^489 

Baronette  

Shell  Lake  

28,850 
27,000 
43,807 
21,005 
39,583 
25,001 

6,360 
18,607 
6,499 
1,548 
6.133 
5,839 

HIce  Lake   

Havward    

Drummond    

Al  ason   

Other  points  ...., l 

Total    

251,462 

40,500 
55,060 
57,308 
191,992 
14,033 

142,133 

27,500 
18,000 

6,340 
50.611 

6,000 

213,496 

43,489 

39,500 

17,9© 

174,152 

1,035 

60,466 

10,260 

7.60O 

9,475 

101,516 

12,300 

(ireen  Bay  Shore: 
Green  Bay  , 

Oconto    

Pcshtigo    

Marinette    

Ot  nor  points  

Total    

358,893 

14,991 
19,000 
10,000 
12,030 
35,000 
80,456 
77,794 

108,451 

346 
3,000 

276,141 

35,843 
17.000 

141,150 

Miscellaneous: 
Bayfield    

Big  Wausaukce   

10,000 

Dunbar   

Alannvllle   

4.800 
19,350 
16,355 
79,035 

Necedah    

Washburn    

123,793 
10,063 

28,692 

Other  points  

31,750 

Total 

249,272 

55,004 
162.911 

122,886 

16.4S5 

87,<M4 

186,718 

60.61S 
67.567 
34,000 

70,442 

Chippewa  Valley: 
Chippewa  Foils   

15,180 

Man  Claire  and  vicinity    

Stanley   

66.921 
6,000 

Badger  Mills  

12.000 
75.500 

6,500 
&8,7.tt 

Menoinonle   and   vicinity    

|    "     (9,557 

54,024 

Total    

305,415 

18,500 

111,559 

103.229 

24,893 

17,625 

'   17,500 

11.000 

!           17,000 

50,740 

178,779 

17,000 
75.023 
36,450 
8.135 
9,000 
12.000 
12,500 
12,00:' 
18,300 

251,732 

34,850 
115,234 
112,700 
20,000 
23,912 

132,126 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.-Wls.  Val.  Dlv. 
Tomahawk   

3,400 

Merrill    

30,967 

WniNiui  and  vicinity    

Sciiofield    

12,259 
3,000 

Mosinee    

1,466 

Vesper    

Port  Edwards  





t  lood  vea  r 

!            28,000 
(           80,644 

Other  points  



17,218 

Total    

372,047 

200,408 

214,340 

68,060 
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1889. 

1899. 

Locality . 

Lumber, 
ft. 

Shingles, 

Lumber, 
ft. 

Shingles, 
M. 

Chicago  &  Northwestern: 
Kelley  

15,703 
41.866 
17.000 
19,573 
44,079 
15,000 
21,000 
80,686 

6,600 
11,600 
12.500 
13.760 
21.187 
20.000 
27,000 
188.962 

Antlero 

3.000 

6,700 

Parrfah  

Harrison   

Rhirifelander   

96,002 

6.175 

Watersmeet   

Hurley  and  vicinity    

tfther  points  

16.691 

91,038 

Total  

264.807 

88.763 

11.800 

3.000 

.  6.400 

246.360 

46.190 
1.600 

116,693 

64,794 

2,502 

160 

108.918 
36,692 

Wolf  Hirer: 
Oahkosh  

Fond  da  Lac  

Omro  

67$ 

Winneconne   

4.000 

Total   

109,463 

49.450 
11,000 
12.800 
15,000 
16,000 
90,000 
10,000 
18.000 
63,347 
67,062 

66.690 

19,700 
6,000 
8,000 
10,500 
11.000 
12,000 
7,000 

67,446 
7,036 

37,267 

Wis.  Central  R.  R.: 
Stevens  Folnt  

8.280 

Sherry  

Marshfleld    

2,080 
400 

1,460 

Rib  Lake   

Prentice 

Phillips    

Coolidge  

Bad  River  J 

Ashland  and  vicinity  

8,119 
51.023 

354,211 

24,989    1 

16,224 

Other  points 

64,419 

Total   

292,359 

132,343 

388,715 

76,690 
4,000 

86,378 

Dulnth  DIst.: 
West  Superior   

12,086 

Other  points  

33.760 

16.000 

Total   

33,750 

16.000 

80,690 

12,066 

" 

SUMMARY. 


Localities  and  Districts. 

Cut  1889, 
—,000  omitted. 

Cut  1899, 
— .  000  omitted. 

PerCent.  of  In- 
crease or  (— )  De- 
crease. 

Lumber, 
bd.ft. 

Shingles, 
M. 

Lumber, 
bd.ft. 

1 
Shingles,!  Lcmber 

Shingles. 

Green    Bay    

358.893 
109,463 

254,807 

372,047 
292,359 
251,462 
305.415 

213.185 
33.750 
249.272 

j 

108.461 
56.690 

246,350 

200,408 
132. S43 
142,133 
178,779 
118.885 
16.00  > 
122.886 

276,141 
67,446 

115.696 

415.340 
3X8.715 
213,496 
251,732 
85.067 
80.690 
186,718 

141,150 
37.267 

103.913 

68.050 
85.373 
50,465 
132.125 
56.794 
12,085 
70,442 

-23.00 
-47.00 

-M.00 

12.00 
33.00 
—14.00 
-17.00 
—60.00 
130.00 
-25.00 

30  (0 

Wolf  River  Dlst 

—34  00 

C.  A.  N.  W.  R.  R.  Antlgo! 

to  Hurley,  inc 

C.  M.  &  St.  P.— Wis.  Val. 

Dlv 

-S7.00 
—66.00 

Wis.  Central  R.  R 

Omaha  Line   

—35.00 
—64.00 

Chippewa  Valley  

—26.00 

Mississippi    River   

—51.00 

Superior  and  vicinity    

Miscellaneous   

I 

—24.00 
—42.00 

Total  

2,440.663  11,322,925 

1 ,  1 

2.071,038 

757.664 

-15.00 

-42.00 

21 
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SPECIFIED  INDUSTRIES. 

Under  this  heading  it  is  purposed  to  review  in  a  brief  way 
the  condition  and  progress  of  some  of  our  leading  industries  as 
shown  at  the  last  two  censuses.  The  census  bulletin  on  nranu- 
fawturee  for  Wisconsin  reports  154  specified  industries.  Since 
space  ia  wanting  for  a  detailed  statement  of  each  of  these,  this 
consideration  will  be  limited  to  separate  statements  of  about 
one-third  the  number,  embracing  the  more  important.  Some 
of  the  less  important  industries  will  be  considered  in  group©  in 
less  detail.  The  ranking  of  different  industries  on  the  product 
or  output  basis  it  must  be  remembered,  can  be  accepted  only  in 
a  most  general  way.  As  regards  growth,  scale  of  production, 
and  other  considerations  of  interest  in  this  connection,  however, 
this  basis  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  might  be  adopted. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

This  industry  has  practically  come  into  existence  in  the 
United  States  in  a  little  over  lialf  a  century..  The  use  of  im- 
proved machinery  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  a  step  in  indus- 
trial development  due  to  American  conditions  and  American 
jrenius.  In  1850  the  output  of  Agricultural  Implements  in 
this  country  was  valued  at  $0,842,(511,  and  in  1900  a.t  $101,- 
207,428.  The  farm  machinery  of  the  United  States  has, 
through  its  superior  quality  and  general  excellence,  become  the 
standard  for  the  entire  civilized  world.  The  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  well  supplied  with  one  of  the  most  important  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  namely  first 
class  hardwood  tinul)orj  The  other  important  materials  are 
iron,  steel  and  coal.  Our  lake  transportation  places  us  in  a 
verv  favorable  position  with  regard  to  supplies  of  these  mater- 
ials, and  an  excellent  railroad  systean,  radiating  throughout  the 
prosperous  agricultural  section  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  gives 
us  unexcelled  market  facilities. 

In  1890,  Wisconsin  was  ranked  fifth  among  the  states  in 
product  of  agricultural  implements,  and  by  1900  she  ftacl  ad- 
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vaneod  to  fourth  place.  Our  output  amounted  in  1900  to  7.8 
n^r  cent  of  tlu;  product  of  the  entire  United  States.  Of  all  the 
cities  in  the  country  of  20,000  population^  or  over,  in  1900, 
Racine  ranked  third,  and  Milwaukee  seventh  in  the  output  of 
agricultural  implements.  The  agricultural  implement  output 
of  Wisconsin  is  of  a  very  diversified  character.  Am  important 
branch  of  the  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  grain  threshers 
and  separators,  of  which  Wisconsin  produces  about  one-half  the 
product  of  the  United  States.  According  to  census,  Wisconsin 
ranks  "second  in  horse  hay-forks,  fourth  in  cultivators,  harrows, 
planters  and  drills,  harvesters  and  combined  harvesters  and 
binders,  and  mowers,  and  seventh  in  plows  and  horse  hay- 
rakes." 

In  1890,  there  were  51  establishments  in  Wisconsin  with 
a  product  of  over  five  million  dollars,  or  2.02  per  cent  of 
all  industries.  In  1900,  the  number  of  establishments  was  the 
same  but  with  a  product  over  57  per  cent  greater  and  equal  to 
2.18  per  cent  of  all  industries.  This  would  indicate  three 
very  important  conditions, — first,  a  very  marked  growth  in  the 
industry;  second,  seine  increase  in  its  relative  importance;  and 
third,  a  very  marked  tendency  towards  large-scale  production 
if  not  centralization ;  all  of  which  promises  much  for  the  future 
of  the  industry.  The  timber  supply  is  plentiful,  coal  and  iron 
are  readily  available  and  with  an  increasing  home  demand  and 
constantly  improving  facilities  for  reaching  the  western  market 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  our  agricultural  implement 
1  ^inevss  should  not  continue  in  its  present  condition  of  growth 
and  general  prosperity. 

BLACKSMITIIING   ANT)   WIIEELWRIGUTING. 

This  industry'  is  principally  auxiliary  to  teaming  and  farm- 
ing. Its  growth  during  the  past  census  decade  is  incident, 
somewhat,  to  the  rapid  spread  and  growth  of  agricultural  occu- 
pation throughout  the  state.  In  1890  there  were  798  establish- 
ments with  an  output  of  $l,256,07fi,  or  .50  per  cent  of  all  in- 
dustries. In  1900  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  establish- 
ments with  an  output  of  $2,442,141,  or-  .67  per  cent  of  all  in- 
dustries.    Thus  it  appears  that  this  industry  increased  in  prod- 
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net  very  rapidly  and  made  a  substantial  gain  in  rank.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  this  growth  comes  from  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  concerns  or  establishments.  Since  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  large  number  of  these  new  establishments  located  in 
the  newer  and  less  wealthy  communities,  it  comes  naturally 
that  there  should  be  no  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  average 
product  per  establishment 

BOOKBINDING  AND  BLANK-BOOK  MAKING. 

This  industry  is  one  depending  largely  on  the  growth  of  the 
general  reading  public  and  commercial  developmemt  In  1890 
we  had  23  establishments  with  a  product  of  $205,938,  amd  in 
1900,  27  establishments  with  output  valued  at  $6.98,365.  The 
industry  just  doubled  its  relative  importance.  There  was  an 
increase  of  about  150  per  cent  in  the  average  output  per  estab* 
lishment. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  FACTORY  PRODUCT. 

The  tnanufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  fast  "becoming  one  of 
Wisconsin's  moot  important  industries.  Its  growth  in  the  past 
census  decade  has  been  something  enormous.  In  1900,  Wis- 
consin ranked  tenth  among  the  states  in  value  of  boot  and  shoe 
products  and  among  cities  of  the  United  States  of  20,000,  or 
over,  population,  Milwaukee  ranked  twenty  ninth.  Outside  of 
tlir-  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  leather  is  tanned  here,  Wis- 
consin offers  to  this  industry  one  important  advantage  not  of- 
fered to  manufacturers  generally.  The  introduction  of  high-grade 
machinery  and  development  of  specialization  and  piecework  has 
brought  about  the  employment  in  this  industry  of  an  increas- 
ingly large  proportion  of  lal)or  by  females  and  young  persons. 
The  industry  has  become,  in  a  slight  degree  at  least,  a  parasite 
industry.  Mr.  EL  A.  Boss  in  an  instructive  article  on  location  of 
industries  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  puts  this  idea 
in  the  following  words,  "Sometimes  a  trade  takes  up  its  home 
where,  as  supplement  to  some  other  branch,  it  can  fill  up  an  in- 
dustrial chink."  At  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  we  have  employed 
a  large  amount  of  adult  male  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
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cultural  implements,  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  rolling  mills, 
furniture  factories,  etc.,  and  in  this  resj>ect  Milwaukee  is  only  a 
prototype  of  many  smaller  cities  in  Wisconsin.  This  would 
mean  a  great  many  families  and  many  women  and  children  of- 
fering a  supply  of  cheap  labor  to  any  form  of  industry  capable 
of  using  it  Says  Marshall  in  his  "Principles  of  Economics," 
"Where  metallic  and  engineering  works  naturally  congregate, 
industry  offering  some  work  of  lighter  character,  whether  hand 
work  or  machine  tending,  suitable  to  busy  women  and  children, 
will  be  apt  to  appear."  This  principle  is,  of  course,  not  limited 
in  its  application  merely  to  communities  where  "metallic  and  en- 
gineering works  naturally  congregate"  but  is  equally  true  of 
any  industrial  group  brought  together  for  some  length  of  time 
by  employment  of  adult  male  labor.  Says  Hobson,  in  "The 
Evolution  of  Capitalism,"  "As  textile  work  passes  more  ami 
more  into  the  hands  of  women,  this  tendency  to  make  it  a  par- 
asite trade,  thriving  upon  the  low  wages  for  which  women's 
kbor  can  be  gotten  where  strong  and  well-paid  male  work  is 
established  will  probably  be  more  strongly  operative."  To 
quote  Mr.  Ross'  article  again.  "This  is  true  also  of  ship-build- 
ing towns  and  mining  and  agricultural  centers  near  textile  dis- 
tricts. In  all  these  cases  the  industrv  strikes  root  wherever 
there  is  unused  labor  power  in  some  members  of  the  family." 
It  is  not  necessary  that  an  industry  employ  only  this  class  of 
labor  to  be  acted  on  in  the  selection  of  its  location  by  this  prin- 
ciple. Of  course,  the  force  of  this  consideration  in  such  selec- 
tion will  vary  with  tho  proportion  of  such  labor  employed. 
In  the  shoe  industry  in  Wisconsin  only  about  five-twelfths  of 
all  persons  employed  are  women  and  children.  But,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  availability  of  this  supply  of  labor 
would  determine  the  location  of  the  industrv.  The  boot  and 
shoe  industry  finds  in  Wisconsin  its  raw  materials  and  ex- 
cellent distributing  facilities.  It  has  become  established  here 
in  many  places  where  there  is  suitable  available  labor  supply 
and  its  growth  and  future  prosperity,  it  would  seem,  depends 
merely  on  that  of  the  industrial  community.  In  1890  we  had 
32  establishments  with  a  gross  output  of  $2,072,233,  or  1.10 
per  cent  of  all  industries.     In  1000  there  were  40  establish- 
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menta  with,  a  product  of  $4,791,684,  or  1.33  .per  cent  of  all 
industries.  The  growth  of  this  industry  has,  therefore,  been 
very  rapid  in  this  period.  It  has  also  advanced  in  relative 
importance.  The  average  output  per  establishment  indicates 
a  very  considerable  progress  towards  production  on  a  large 
scale. 

BOXES,  WOODEN  PACKING. 

The  extensive  manufacture  of  wooden  Tracking  boxes,  crates, 
etc.,  'is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  our  lumber  industry.  To  a  cer- 
tain degree  it  represents  utilization  of  by-products  and  waste 
materials  of  saw  and  planing  mills.  The  growth  in  the  past 
c3i)sus  decade  has  been  incident  largely  to  the  growth  in  these 
industries  and  increased  commercial  activity  creating  a  larger 
demand.  In  1890  we  had  24  establishments  with  a  product 
of  $781,105  or  .31  per  cent  of  all  industries,  and  in  1900, 
38  establishments  with  output  valued  at  $1,989,663,  or  .55 
per  cent  of  the  total.  This,  therefore  is  another  industry  show- 
ing a  large  absolute  increase  and  rapid  srrowth  in  relative  im- 
portance, while  llie  product  per  establishment  shows  that  the 
now  enterprises  have  entered  the  field  with  larger  scale  equip- 
ment than  was  common  previously. 

KRASS   CASTINGS  AND   FINISHINGS. 

Those  industries  and  brassware  are  another  evidence  of  the 
adaptability  and  diversity  of  manufacturing  ojyportunities  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1890  there  were  reported  5  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  castings  and  finishings,  the 
total  product  amounting  to  $370,451,  or  loss  than  $75,000  per 
establishment.  Tn  1900  there  were  10  such  enterprises  xe- 
p  Tied  with  a  gross  product  of  $888,755  or  nearly  $90,000 
product,  each.  Tn  1890  there  wore  no  manufactures  in  brass- 
ware  reported,  and  in  1900  we  had  3  establishments  with  an 
average  outjmt  of  over  $200,000  each. 

UREA  I  >  AND  OTHER  BAKERY  PRODUCTS. 

The  number  of  bakery  establishments  reported  for  1890 
was    256,    with    a    product    valued    at    $2,064,288.     In    1900 
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there  were  reported  430  establishments  with  a  product  of 
$3,619,288.  The  industry  shows  an  increase  greater  than  the 
average  for  all  industries,  being  in  1900  a  little  over  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  manufactures.  There  is  also  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  average  output  per  establishment. 

BRICK   AND    TILE, 

Wisconsin  abounds  in  deposits  of  available  brick  days  of 
a  generally  high  degree  of  excellence.  Clay  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  tile  is  a  natural  deposit  also  found  in  many 
localities.  The  brick  and  tile  industry  has  undoubtedly  seen 
its  worst  days  in  Wisconsin.  In  the  past,  it  has  had  to  con> 
pete  with  cheap  lumber  and  other  building  materials.  The 
high  price  of  strong  male  labor,  which  represents  the  prin- 
cipal element  in  cost  of  production,  especially  on  a  small  scale, 
had  prevented  the  industry  from  developing  its  full  capabil- 
ities. Remoteness  of  some  of  the  best  clay  deposits  from  the 
markets  and  inadequate  transportation  facilities  have  also  been 
drawbacks  in  the  past  The  chief  factor  in  overcoming  these 
disadvantages  has,  in  the  main,  been  the  high  quality  of  some 
of  the  clay  deposits,  which  has  enabled  the  industry  to  grow 
in  spite  of  them.  In  1890  there  Were  137  establishments 
reporting  a  product  of  $1,642,465,  and  in  1900,  168  establish- 
ments with  a  product  of  $1,795,993.  It  would  seem  that  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  lumber  for  building  purposes  and  the 
demand  for  fire-proof  structures  in  our  cities  Ivould  imlprove 
our  markets  and  prices.  This  together  -with  our  improved 
transportation  facilities,  if  accompanied  with  reasonable  rates, 
and  the  adoption  of  improved  labor-saving1  machinery  and 
production  on  a  larger  scale,  ought  to  offer  many  opportunities 
for  profitable  undertakings  in  this  industry. 

CARPENTERING. 

The  numiber  of  carpenter  shops  reported  in  1890  was  367 
with  a  product  valued  at  $5,798,939,  or  2.33  per  cent  of  all 
industries.  In  1900  we  had  665  establishments  with  a  total 
output  of  $7,115,245,  or  1.97  per  cerot  of  all  industries.  While 
there  was  a  considerable  increase   in  the  total  £ross  product 
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there  was  also  a  falling  off  in  rank  or  relative  importance, 
and  a  decrease  of  about  30  per  cent  in  the  average  output  per 
establishment. 

CARRIAGE  AND  WAGON   MATERIALS. 

For  most  part,  the  manufacture  of  wagon  and  implement 
stock  from  sawed  lumber  is  carried  on  by  the  manufacturers 
pf  the  wagons  and  implements  themselves.  The  industry, 
however,  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  output  and  some 
gain  ini  rank.  The  increase  in  product  is  due  to  increased 
/size  of  somte  enterprises  as  there  is  a  decrease  from  13  to  10 
in  the  nulnber  of  establishments  reporting  at  the  last  two  cen- 
suses. 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

This  industry  is  directly  an  outgrowth  of  the  available  sup- 
ply of  first  class  hardwood  timber  and  a  good  market  The 
kind  of  vehicle  produced  in  largest  numbers  is  probably  the 
heavy  fann  wagon.  In  1900,  Wisconsin  ranked  seventh  among 
tlie  states  in  the  value  of  output  of  carriages  and  wagons,  pro- 
ducing 5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  an  increase,  during  the  census  period,  in  the 
state's  product  from  $5,947,499  to  $6,956,341,  a  good,  sub- 
stantial increase,  though  less  than  the  average  for  all  industries. 
There  is  apparently  a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of 
the  industry  as  regards  the  scale  of  production.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  from  500,  in  1890,  to  436,  in  1900,  in  the 
number  of  establishments,  and  an  increase  in  the  product  per 
establishment  from  $11,895,  to  $15,955,  showing  a  decrease 
in  that  branch  of  the  industry  represented  by  the  small  shop 
making  only  a  few  vehicles  at  a  time  for  custom  trade. 

CARS   AND   GENERAL    SHOP    CONSTRUCTION    BY    R.    R^   COMPANIES. 

This  industry  is  largely  an  incident  of  the  general  growth 
and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  state  and  particularly  of  the 
railroad  development.  In  1890,  there  were  22  railroad  car 
repair  and  construction  shops  in  the  state.     The  value  of  the 
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products  was  reported  as  $2,221,152,  or  a  little  over  $100,000 
each.  In  1900  the  number  of  establishments  had  increased 
to  46,  and  the  product  $6,306,823,  or  $137,105  per  establish- 
ment Thus  the  number  of  establishments  increased  over  100 
per  cent,  the  products  nearly  200  per  cent,  and  the  products 
per  establishment  over  35  per  cent. 

CHEESE  AND  BUTTER. 

In  1900,  Wisconsin  ranked  second  in  the  United  States  as 
a  dairy  state.  The  great  dairy  interests  of  Wisconsin  are  so 
often  and  thoroughly  discussed  publioally  as  not -to  need  any 
special  mention  here.  In  1890  there  were  966  creameries 
and  cheese  factories  in  Wisoonisn,  and  in  l900,  2,018.  In 
1890  the  product  was  valued  at  $6,960,711,  and  "in  1900, 
$20,120,147.  In  1890  it  was  2.81  ner  cent  of  the  value  of 
all  our  manufactured  products,  and  in  1900,  5.57  per  cent. 
The  average  product  per  establishment  increased  from  $7,206 
to  $9,970. 

CHEMICALS. 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals  in  Wisconsin  is  one  more 
instance  of  the  diversity  of  our  industries.  In  1890  there 
were  6  establishments  with  a  total  product  of  $184,807  or 
$30,801  each,  and  in  1900.  4  establishments  with  an  output 
valued- at  $254,196,  or  $63,549  each,  showing  a  considerable 
tendency  towards  large  scale  productions. 

CLOTHING,.  MEN'S FACTORY  PRODUCT. 

This  is  another  one  of  those  industries  which  is  affected  in 
a  marked  degree  by  the  parasite  principle,  over  three-fourths 
of  the  persons  employed  being  womem  or  children.  There  is 
noticeable  a  very  marked  increase  in  this  industry  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  establishments.  The  total  number  of  establish- 
ments in.  1890  was  27  with  a  product  of  $3,909,726,  or  an 
average  of  $144,804  each.  In  1900  the  number  of  establish- 
ments was  89  and  product  $4,393,092,  or  on  the  average  about 
$49,361  each.  While  the  industry  shows  an  absolute  increase 
in  product,  it  lost  considerable  in  relative  importance. 
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CLOTHING,   WOMEN'S — FACTORY  PRODUCT. 

An  industry  of  the  same  general  characteristics  as  the 
above  is  the  factory  manufacture  of  women's  clothing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  it  has  exhibited  practically  the  same  tend- 
encies as  those  noted  above  for  the  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing,  except  that  it  has  not  only  suffered  a  loss  in  rank 
and  in  average  output  per  establishment,  but  in  the  total  value 
of  products  as  well. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

This  industry  is  to  a  very  marked  degree  parasite  in  char- 
acter. About  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  persons  employed 
are  women  and  children.  The  industry  locates  generally  wher- 
ever there  is  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  and  cood  market  facil- 
ities. The  census  shows  an  increase  in  the  past  census  de- 
cade from  38  to  56  in  the  number  of  establishments  and  from 
$1,195,375  to  $1,570,445  in  the  total  value  of  products. 
There  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  relative  importance  and  the 
average  size  of  establishments. 

COOPERAQE. 

This  is  one  of  the  industries  which  is  a  product  of  our  tim- 
ber supplies.  For  most  part  the  (manufacture  of  cooperage 
and  cooperage  materials  in  Wisconsin  is  conducted  on  a  small 
scale.  But  the  aggregate  value  of  products  of  the  several  es- 
tablishments amtoiuits  each  year  to  over  a  miillion  and  a  half 
of  dollars.  In  1890  the  fmunbor  of  establishments  was  140, 
with  total  gross  product  of  $1,527,008,  or  .01  per  cent  of  all 
industries.  In  1900  the  number  of  establishments  had  de- 
creased to  1*26,  but  the  value  of  products  )was  $1,083,180. 
This  was,  therefore,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  average  pro- 
duct per  establishment. 

COTTON  GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  seems  to  be  on  a  decline 
in  Wisconsin  during  late  years.  In  1890  there  were  4  estab- 
lishments reported  with  a  product  of  $020,190,  while  in  1900 
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only  3  mlills  reported  with  a  total  product  of  $316,061.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  loss  of  one  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments has  involved  ;a  loss  of  nearlv  one-half  of  the  total  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  a  decrease  from  $155,049,  to  $105,354 
in  the  average  output  per  establishment.  The  industry  is  one 
which  locates  in  Wisconsin  primarilv  for  the  sake  of  cheap 
labor  and  power,  and  good  markets.  It  would  hardly  appear* 
likely,  however,  that  any  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the  adapt- 
ability of  this  state  for  a  given  industry  could  be  rendered 
un  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  so  few  enterprises. 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  adaption  of  electricity  to  every-day  utilities  is  a  very 
modern  invention.  The  spread  of  its  application  has  been 
something  phenomienal.  The  demand  for  special  (machinery 
and  electrical  appliances  has  aiven  birth  to  a  new  industry. 
A  part,  ias  yK  small,  of  this  industry  has  been  attracted  to 
Wisconsin  by  market  facilities  and  general  advantages  here 
offered  for  manufacturing  for  the  western  and  northwestern 
markets.  In  IS 90  there  were  3  establishments  reported  under 
this  head.  The  total  value  of  products  amounted  to  $38,870, 
or  about  $12,956  per  establishment  In  1900  the  number  of 
establishments  had  increased  to  7,  and  the  value  of  products  to 
$923,587,  and  the  average  output  per  establishment  to 
$131,941. 

FLOURING  AND  GRIST  MILL  PRODUCTS. 

Flour  and  grist  milling  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Wisconsin's  industries.  The  principal  factors  in  its  location 
here  are  water  power,  material  and  markets  and  also  as  aux- 
iliary to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Especially  of  recent 
years  has  there  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
smaller  mills  engaged  chiefly  in  custom1  feed  grinding  in  farm- 
ing communities.  Flour  milling  on  a  large  scale  is  also  bo 
coming*  more  important,  in  many  places  growing  up  to  utilize 
capital  and  power  sites  left  idle  by  the  departure  of  the  lum- 
ber   industry.     In    1900,    Wisconsin    ranked    eighth    among 
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the  states  in  the  production  of  flour,  with  a  product  of 
4,750,253  barrels  annually.  In  1890  there  were  reported 
497  flour  and  grist  milling  establishments  with  a  total  gross 
product  of  $24,252,297,  or  9.76  per  cent  of  all  manufactures. 
In.  1900  there  were  717  mills  with  a  total  output  of  $26,327,- 
942,  or  7.30  per  cent  of  all  industries.  The  decrease  in  the 
average  product  per  establishment  is  probably  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  small  enterprises  in  the  newer  agricultural 
sections  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 


FOUNDERY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP  PRODUCTS. 

The  remarkable  growth  attendant  upon  this  important  in- 
dustry in  Wisconsin  in  the  past  census  period  is  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  things  about  the  industrial  outlook.  The 
industry  is  one  whose  very  existence  betokens  a  settled  and 
established  manufacturing  community.  When  the  demand  for 
manufacturing  appliances  has  become  so  well  settled  that  a 
community  takes  to  making  its  own  machinery,  the  manufac- 
turing of  that  community  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment. 
In  no  small  degree  i9  the  success  of  this  industry  in  JVisoonsrin 
due  to  the  immigration:  of  skilled  mechanics  from  north  Eu- 
rope, particularly  from  Germany.  Iron  and  steel,  the  raw 
materials,  are  produced  in  Wisconsin  in  considerable  quantities, 
while  fuel  is  brought  cheaply  by  the  lakes  or  only  a  short  dis- 
tance overland  from  the  coal  fields  of  Illinois.  Wfisoonsin 
is  sought  by  this  industry  also  because  of  our  excellent  dis- 
tributing facilities  both  by  water  and  rail.  The  industry  does 
not  depend  upon  the  home  demand  but  makes  machinery  for 
the  United  States  and.  foreign  markets  as  well.  Many  im- 
portant instances  are  known  of  Wisconsin  having  made  ma- 
chinery exported  for  use  in  the  oldest  manufacturing  centers 
of  industrial  Euroi>e.  In  1890  there  were  155  establishments 
•rejK>rtod  under  this  head.  The  product  was  valued  at  $8,467,- 
290,  or  3.41  per  cent  of  all  industries  in  the  state.  The  aver- 
age output  per  establishment  was  $54,627.  In  1900  there 
was  an  increase  to  272  establishments  with  a  total  product 
valuod  at  $22,252,730,  or  6.17  per  cent  of  all  industries.     The 
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average  output  per  establishment  increased  to  $81,811,  or 
about  50  per  cent,  showing  a  considerable  increase  in  the  scale 
of  production  in  the  additional  enterprises. 

FURNITURE. 

The  great  furniture  industry  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of 
those  for  which  we  are  primarily  indebted  to  our  bounti- 
ful supply  of  hardwood  timbers.  In  many  places  also  Water 
power  furnishes  a  cheap  source  of  motive  energy  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Of  great  importance 
also  to  this  industry  are  our  excellent  distributing  facilities 
particularly  to  the  west  and  southwest.  In»  1890  there  were 
reported  in  this  industry  46  furniture  and  chair  factories  with 
a  gross  annual  product  of  $3,616,517,  or  1.46  per  cent  of  all 
industries.  The  average  product  per  establishment  was  $78,- 
620.  In  1900  the  number  of  establishments  was  78,  with  a 
gross  product  of  8,721,823  or  2.42  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all 
industries.  The  average  output  per  establishment  amounted  to 
$111,818.  Thus,  there  was  an  increase  of  nearlv  70  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  establishment.  141  per  cent  in  total  pro- 
duct, and  4.2  per  cent  in  the  average  capacitv  of  the  establish- 
ments. The  industry,  moreover,  advanced  in  relative  import- 
ance from  1.46  per  cent  in  1890,  to  2.42  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  all  industries  in  1900. 

GLOVES  AND  MITTENS,  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

These  two  industries  are  largely  parasitic  in  character. 
They  are  located  in  Wisconsin  chiefly  in  communities  having 
founderies,  mlaohine-shops  and  metallic  and  lumbering  or 
woodeniware  industries  or  on  a  smaller  scale  in  agricultural 
centers.  The  glove  and  mitten  industry  reported  in  1890,  13 
establishments  with  a  total  product  of  $162,123,  and  in  1900, 
19  establishments  with  a  total  product  of  $507,495.  Thus, 
this  industry  doubled  its  relative  importance  and  its  average 
product  per  establishments.  In  hosiery  and  knit  goods  there 
were  reported  in  1890,  23  establishments  with  a  gross  out- 
put valued  "flt  $1,635,641,  mi  in  1900,  27  establishments  with 
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a  product  of  $2,480,813,  showing  an  increase  of  4  in  the  nuni- 
bes  of  establishments  and  of  32  per  cent  in  the  total  output, 
and  nearly  30  per  cent  in  the  average  product  per  establish- 
ment. The  industry*  more  than  maintained  its  relative  im- 
portance. 

IRON    AND    STEEL. 

Although  Wisconsin  has  neither  iron  nor  coal  mines,  the  loca- 
tion of  this  industry  within  her  borders  is  to  a  very  consid- 
erable degTee  duo  to  rational  economic  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Superior  ore  deposits  are  verv  near  our  boundaries. 
Some  of  the  large  industrial  centers  nearest,  them  are  within 
our  territory.  Our  most  important  manufacturing  centers  are 
placed  in  easy  and  cheap  communication  with  them  through 
lake  transportation  and  effcient  railroad  service  with  transpor- 
tation rates  controlled  by  the  water  carriers.  The  distance  from 
the  Illinois  coal  fields  is  comparatively  short  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin manufactories  are  directly  Ixtf.ween  these  two  important 
sources  of  materials,  the  iron  on  the  north,  and  the  coal  on  the 
south,  with  only  a  short  haul  to  either.  On  the  other  hand, 
coal  is  laid  down  at  our  lake  ports  from  the  Pennsylvania 
mines  at  a  low  cost,  of  transportation  as  return  cargoes  of  our 
carrying  shi}^s.  Another  important  item  of  tonnage  un  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  limestone  for 
fluxing  material.  Suitable  fluxing  material  is  plentiful  in 
Wisconsin.  This,  togerhcr  with  the  ore.  which  is  mined  on  our 
borders  so  to  speak,  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage 
of  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pier  iron.  Their  ready 
availability,  the  nearness  of  Illinois  coal  nuines,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  water  communication  with  the  great  coal  docks  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  other,  taken  in  connection  with  our 
advantages  of  suitable  climate  and  unsurpassed  market  facili- 
ties, should  give  Wisconsin  iinjx>rtance  in  this  industry.  It  is 
believed  that  were  the  industry  in  a  competitive  condition  such 
would  l>o  the  case.  But  under  the  oresent  conditions  older 
vested  interests  elsewhere  afford  an  artificial  chock  to  the  nat- 
ural development  of  this  industry  in  Wisconsin.  In  1900, 
Wisconsin  ranked  tenth  of  the  states  in  iron  and  steel  industry 
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and  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  of  20,000,  or  over,  pop- 
ulation, Milwaukee  ranked  twenty-second  in  the  output  of  iron 
and  steel.  In  output  of  iron  alone,  Wisconsin  ranked  ninth 
with  a  product  of  217,451  gross  tons,  pig  iron  constituting  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  our  iron  and  steel  output. 
In  1880  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  Wisconsin's  iron  and  steel 
industry  was  114,556,  in  1890  it  was  155,963,  and  in  1900, 
309,724  gross  tons.  Thus  there  was  a  much  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  tonnage  in  the  last  census  decada  The  industry  re- 
ported a  very  marked  concentration  in  the  blast  furnace  busi- 
ness during  the  past  census  decade.  The  number  of  blast 
furnaces  was  reduced  from  10  in  1890  to  6  in  1900.  T*he  prim- 
cipal  products  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills  are  bar  and  rod  iron 
and  steel  and  steel  rails.  In  1890  the  industry  reported  9 
establishments  with  a  total  product  of  $6,501,761,  or  2.61  (per 
cent  of  the  total  manufactured  products  of  all  industries.  The 
average  product  per  establishment  was  $722,418.  In  1900 
the  number  of  establishments  reported  was  12  with  a  total  pro- 
duct of  8,905,226,  or  2.46  per  cent  of  all  industries.  The 
average  product  per  establishment  was  $742,102.  Thus  there 
was  an  increase  of  3  establishments,  and  -37  per  cent  in  the 
total  product.  The  industry  did  not  quite  hold  its  rank  in 
relative  importance.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  aver- 
age output  per  establishment. 

ARCHITECTURAL   IRONWORK. 

The  delevopment  of  this  industry  in  Wisconsin  is  partly 
an  outgrowth  of  the  iron  and  jsteel  industry  here,  partly  due  to 
the  growth  of  our  cities  and  demand  for  fireproof  structures 
and  high  business  blocks,  and  in  part  established  by  the  facil- 
ities for  manufacture  here  and  transportation  to  western  mar- 
kets. In  1890  we  had  10  establishments  reporting  a  gross 
product  of  $604,532,  or  an  average  of  $60,453  each.  In 
1900  the  number  of  establishments  had  grown  to  12  and  the 
product  to  $1,865,075,  while  the  average  capacity  per  estab- 
lishment was  about  two  and  one-ha.lf  times  as  great  as  in  1890, 
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LEATHER. 

The  tannery  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Wis- 
consin. Tan  bark,  which  constitutes  an  important  and 
bulky  material  is  used  in  thi9  industry;  It  is  practically 
necessary  that  the  tannery  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  supply  of  bark  and  this  i9  one  important  consideration 
which  causes  the  industry  to  locate  on  a  large  scale  in  Wiscon- 
sin. Our  transportation  lines,  moreover,  reach  all  the  import- 
ant packing  and  slaughtering  rxointe  in  the  west  and  (north- 
west affording  plenty  of  facilities  for  collecting  supplies  of 
raw  hides.  The  number  of  hides  taken  in  Wisconsin  also  af- 
fords a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  materials  for  tanning  pur- 
poses. In  this  industry  Wisconsin  showed  the  highest  propor- 
tionate increase  of  any  of  the  states  in  the  past  census  decade, 
ranking  fourth  in  1890,  and  third  in  1900.  In  1900,  Wis- 
consin produced  the  largest  quantity  of  rough,  leather,  the 
second  largest  quantity  of  sole  leather,  and  also  of  calf  and 
kid  skins,  and  the  largest  value  in  harness  leather.  In  1890 
the  number  of  establishmlenits  in  Wisconsin  was  38,  land  the 
value  of  products  $11,161,850,  or  4.49  -per  cent  of  the  total 
of  manufactured  iproduot?  of  all  our  industries.  The  average 
output  per  establishment  amounted  to  $293,733.  In  1900  the 
'  number  of  establishments  was  42,  and  the  total  jproduteft  was 
$20,07.4,373,  or  5.56  per  cent  of  all  industries,  while  the  aver- 
age output  per  establishment  was  $477,975.  Thus  there  was 
an  average  of  nearly  80  per  cent  in  the  total  product,  and  the 
average  output  per  establishment  considerably  mlore  than 
doubled,  and  the  industry  gained  very  mtuch  in  relative  im- 
portance. 

LUMBER   AND   TIMBER    PRODUCTS. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  has  elsewhere  been  dealt 
with  at  some  length  so  less  need  be  said  in  this  connection. 
During  the  past  census  decade  Wisconsin  has  advanced  to  first 
position  in  lumbering,  producing  about  10  per  cent'  of  the 
total  product  of  the  United  States,     This  position  was  achieved 
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by  Wisconsin  partly  through  an  increase  in  value  <xF  products, 
but  principally  through  the  failure  of  Michigan  to  keep  uip  ita 
output  because  of  exhaustion  of  timiber  stands,  tEough  in  the 
quantity  of  sawed  timber  Michigan  still  led  in  1900.  Wis- 
consin furnished  more  white  pine  timiber  than  any  other  state, 
the  cut  of  white  pdne  being  about  two-thirds  of  our  total  out- 
put. Mo  ^  ~f  the  counties  of  the  state  furnishing  timber  have 
seen  their  years  of  maximaim  cut.  The  industry,  has,  generally 
speaking,  been  constantly  moving  northward,  and  now  the 
greatest  activity  is  seen  in  the  verv  northern  tier  of  counties 
along  Lake  Superior  and  the  Wisconsin-Michigan  'Boundary 
line.  The  bulk  of  the  industry  is  found  in  the  upper  Wiscon- 
sin River  Valley,  with  important  manufacturing,  also,  around 
the  Wolf  River  and  Lake  Winnebago,  the  Green  Bav  s»- 
the  Chippewa  Valley  and  the  Lake  Superior  shore.  ^With  the 
past  exhaustive  methods  of  exploitation  it  would  seem'  that  the 
industry  must  soon  entirely  consume  its  raw  materials  and 
come  to  an  end  in  Wisconsin.  Some  efforts  at  reforesta- 
tion may  prove  of  worth  in  making  the  industry  more  perman- 
ent and  be,  therefore,  valuable.  But  the  desirability  of 
unnatural  restriction  of  the  industry  in  order  to  prolong  its  ex- 
istence is  questionable  from  the  public  standpoint,  whatever 
may  be  the  concern  of  vested  private  interests.  The  industry 
has  served  and  continues  to  serve  a  valuable  purpose  in 
the  industrial  development  of  the  state.  This  it  does  best 
when  going  at  its  fullest  capacity.  At  no  time  in  the  future 
can  the  establishment  of  nmnuf  acturing  or  the  creation  of  new  - 
industrial  centers  be  more  needed  or  bring  greater  or  more  val- 
uable returns  than  at  present.  The  sooner  these  improvements 
are  brought  about  the  better  for  the  community,  and  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  accumulation  of  our  industrial  wealth. 
We  cannot  oat  our  apple  and  have  it.  But  when  it  seems 
that  we  are  less  likely  to  be  hungry  for  the  apple  later 
than  now,  it  is  just  as  well  to  eat  it,  since  it  is  finally 
to  l>e  oaten  anyway.  There  would  secan  to  be  no  occa- 
sion for  the  alarm  commonly  exhibited  in  public  writ- 
;  jgs  at  the  prospect  of  our  loss  of  the  hunter  industry  any  more 
than  an  equal  volume  of  other  manufacturing.  In  the  major- 
22 
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ity  of  instances,  so  far  as  out  experience  has  gone  in  this  re- 
speot,(the  lumber  industry  in  passing  leaves  in  its  wako  not  an 
industrial  void  but  a  oomimunity  of  industries  of  more  perma- 
nent and   diversified  anil    therefore  more    desirable  diaracteiy 
Just  when  the  end  will  come  is  idle  to  conjecture.     Whether 
the  owners  of  the  timber  stands  will  exploit  themi  in  Jthe  future 
as  in  the  past  or  adopt  some  other  policy  is  something  which  is 
known  to  them  only,  and  which  would  go  a  great  way  in  deter- 
mining the  longevity  of  the  industry  in  Wisconsin.     That  the 
rate  of  cut  must  henceforth  decrease,  from  year  to  year,  seems 
accepted,  yet  no  one  is  prepared  to  say  how  rapid  the  decrease 
is  likely  to  prove.     The  length  of  time  for  which  lumbering  can 
continue,  of  course,  depends  very  materially  on  this  condition. 
With  a  view  in  part,  to  placing  a  period  to  our  lumbering  in- 
dustry several  estimates  of  the  timber  stand  in  Wisconsin  have 
been  made.     In  1880,  Sargent  estimated  41  billion  feet  of  saw 
timber  standing  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  1807  Roth  estimated  17 
billion.     In  the  meantime  over  50  (billion  feet  had  been  cut. 
With  the  average  annual  cut  in  the  neighborhood  of  2  to  3  bil- 
lion feet  the  supply  ought  to  be  nearly  exhausted  by  this  time. 
Yet  it  is  not  so  nearly  gone  as  might  be  reasoned  from  the  fig- 
ures presented  as  evidenced  by  the  continuance  of  enormous 
lumbering  enterprises  throughout  our  northern  counties.     The 
irregularity  and  unovenness  of  the  stand,  together  with  the  hap- 
hazard manner  of  earlier  logging  operations  make  the  stand  a 
very  uncertain    thing   at  best.     Moreover,  under   the   existing 
conditions   it  is   well  nigh    impossible  to  estimate  the  possible 
growth  in  a  &ivcn  periixl  or  the  loss  by  .forest  fires.     Another 
thing  which    is    adding    a    very  considerable    though  indefin- 
ite and  incalculable  amount  to  the  available  saw  timber  in  itbo 
woods  is  the  constant  downward  tendency  of  the  standards  of 
the  mills  and  deterioration  of  grades.     As  a  consequence  much 
lumber  is  cut  and  put  on  the  market  each  year  that  a  year  or 
two  previously  would  not  ha-ve  been  considered  in  any  lumber 
man's  estimate  of  saw  timber.     The  ownership  of  timber  is 
passing  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  a  few  large  concerns. 
The  smaller  onerators   are   cutting   themselves  out   and  either 
quitting  the  timber  business  entirely  or  emigrating.     The  es- 
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tablishments  owning  considerable  tracts  of  timber  are  aiming 
generally  to  keep  their  mills  running  just  as  long  as  possible 
anticipating  the  prospects  of  a  constantly  growing  scarcity  of 
timber  and  increased  demand  on  the  part  of  the  %siash  and  door 
and  millwork  manufactories  and  consequent  high  prices. 
Xearly  all  these  tendencies  and  many  more  are  towards  a 
conservation  of  the  supply  and  the  continuance  of  the  lum- 
bering industry  in  Wisconsin  as  an  important  industry  for 
some  years  to  come.  Just,  or  even  approximately,  how  long, 
no  one  is  competent  to  say.  In  1890  there  were  reported 
853  establishments  with  a  total  gross  product  valued  at  $52,- 
115,739,  or  20.97  per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  industries  in  the 
state,  or  more  than  the  total  of  the  three  next  largest  industries 
combined.  The  average  product  per  establishment  was  $61,097. 
In  1900  the  number  of  establishments  reported  was  1,066,  and 
the  total  product  $57,634,816,  or  15.97  per  cent  of  all  indns- 
tries,  or  only  about  three  per  cent  less  than  the  total  output  of 
the  three  next  greatest  industries  combined.  The  average  out- 
put  per  establishment  in  1900  was  $54,066.  Thus  there  was 
an  increase  of  26%  lin.  the  number  of  establishments,  and  10% 
in  the  total  product  with  a  decrease  in  the  relative  importance 
and  in  the  average  output  of  establishments. 

LUMBER PLANING  MILL  PRODUCTS. 

The  raw  materials  for  this  industry  are  furnished  by  the 
saw  mill  industry  just*  above  considered.  To  an  important  de- 
gree also  the  water  "power  and  transportation  facilities  of  the 
state  have  been  important  factors  in  its  growth.  The  manufac- 
ture of  planed  lumber,  sash,  doors  and  miill  work  has  grown  up 
in  many  places  to  afford  profitable  investments  for  the  accum- 
ulated profits  of  lumbering  under  the  direct  care  of  the  owner, 
the  two  industries  being  largely  carried  on  together.  This  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  most  important  directly  resulting  from  the  lum- 
l>er  manufacturing  in  Wisconsin.  In  1890,  the  number  of  es- 
tablishments reported  was  88,  and  the  total  product  $6,295,810, 
or  2.53  per  cent  of  all  industries.  The  average  product  per  es- 
tablishment was  $71,543,     In  1900?  there  were  reported  123 
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establishments  with  a  total  output  of  $8,400,695,  or  2.33  per 
cent  of  all  industries,  the  average  product  per  establishment 
was  $68,298. 

MALT  LIQUORS. 

The  growth  of  the  brewing  and  malting  industry  in  Wis- 
consin, in  so  far  as  it  is  traceable  to  rational  economic  causes, 
is  due  to  market  facilities  and  climatic  and  soil  conditions  con- 
ducive to  grain  raising.  In  1890  there  were  reported  107 
brewing  establishments  with  a  total  product  of  $14,193,057,  or 
5.71  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  industries.  In  1900  there 
were  147  establishments  with  a  product  of  $19,394,709,  or  5.37 
per  cent  of  all  industries.  There  was  a  slight  decreaese  there- 
fore in  both  relative  importance  and  the  average  product  per 
establishment.  The  malting  industry  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent carried  on  in  connection  with  brewing.  There  were  re- 
ported, however,  in  1890,  15  separate  establishments  with  a 
total  product  of  $2,472,018,  or  a  little  less  than-  1  per  cent  of 
rll  industries.  In  1900,  the  number  of  establishments  was  17 
with  a  product  of  $4,089,715,  or  1.13  per  cent  of  all  industries. 
The  average  output  per  establishment  increased  from  $164,801 
in  1890  to  $240,571  in  1900. 

MARBLE  AND  STONEWOKK. MONUMENTS  AND  TOMBSTONES. 

Among  the  natural  deposits  of  industrial  value  in  Wisconsin 
are  found  the  best  of  granites,  rhyolites,  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones. The  quarrying  and  dressing  of  those  stones  offer  a 
profitable  and  valuable  industry  to  the  community.  In  1890 
there  were  reported  25  marble  and  stono-work  establishments 
with  a  gross  value  of  products  of  $467,422,  and  in  1900,  54 
establishments  with  product  of  $754,456.  The  manufacturing 
of  monuments  and  tomtit  ones  reported  56  establishments  in 
1890  and  a  total  product  of  $752,905,  and  in  1900,  105  estab- 
lishments with  a  total  product  of  $1,169,897.  Both  of  these 
industries,  therefore,  show  very  marked  increases  in  the  past 
decide  exceeding  the  average  for  all  industries  in  both  cases. 
Ill  this  connection  it  is  well  to  mention  the  manufacture  of  pav- 
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ing  materials,  chiefly  stone  blocks,  which,  is  a  (X>nsi3erable  in- 
dustry in  some  of  the  granite  producing  parts  of  the  state. 
Some  of  our  granites  being  practically  indestructible,  are  of 
a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  for  this  purpose.  A  notable  ex- 
ample of  these  is  the  rhyolite,  quarried  in  Berlin  and  vicinity, 
Green  Lake  county,  which  has  the  highest  crushing  test  of  any 
known  rock. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PUT.P. 


The  paper  and  pulp  industry  is  located  in  Wisconsin  largely 
because  of  the  water  power  and  supply  of  suitable  pulp  wood 
and  water  for  mixing  pulp.  The  factor  of  market  facil- 
ities has  also  been  of  great  importance  in  its  growth  and 
prosperity.  In  1900,  Wisconsin  ranked  fifth  among  the 
states  in  this  industry.  In  1890  we  produced  a  little  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  country,  while 
in  1900  the  Wisconsin  output  amounted  to  8.3  per  cent. 
The  leading  kind,  of  paper  manufactured  here  is  news  print, 
being  over  one-third  of  the  Itotal.  Wrapping  paper  is  next  im- 
T>ortant,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Book  paper  and 
fine  writing  papers  amount  together  to  about  one-third  of  the 
total  of  all  kinds.  In  respect  to  raw  materials,  Wisconsin  is 
principally  a  wood  using  state.  A  partial  list  of  the  miaterials 
used  by  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  Wisconsin  in  the  last 
census  year  is  as  follows : 


Material  Used. 


Quantity, 
cordd. 


Value. 


Domestic  spruce 
Canadian  spruce 
Domestic  poplar 
Other  pulp  wood 

Rags  

Waste  paper  — 
Manila  stock  .... 
Straw  


124,965 
24,754 
1,367 
69,978 
29,049 
7,725 
3,339 
6.307 


1748,939 

164,481 

12,888 

210,243 

717,409 

166,777 

58,892 

21,107 


TRus  it  appears  that,  of  the  woods,  far  the  most  important  ifl 
the  domestic  spruoe  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  wood  supply  is  of 
domestic  origin,  the  "other  pulp  woods"  being  practically  all 
domestic  and  probably  nearly  all  cut  in  Wisconsin-     The  w- 
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maining  material  of  greatest  importance  is  rags.  In  1890,  the 
industry  reported  27  establishments  with  a  total  gross  output 
valued  at  $4,475,368,  or  1.8  per  cent  of  all  industries.  The 
average  product  per  establishment  amounted  to  $165,754. . 

PBINTING  AND  PUBLISHING,  NEWSPAPEBS,  ETC. 

The  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
is  one  of  those  industries  that  come  witii  increased  population. 
The  demand  for  newspapers  is  one  (that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
must  be  supplied  locally,  while  educational  and  cultural  advan- 
tages and  encouragement  in  Wisconsin  has  given  birth  to  some 
writing  of  a  literary  character.  Theee  two  considerations  are 
the  principal  ones  explaining  the  growth  in  lids  industry.  In 
addition  it  is  well  to  remember  that  our  distributing  facilities 
particularly  to  the  western  public  is  of  importance  here  also. 
In  1890  there  were  379  establishments  in  this  industry  with  a 
gross  output  of  $3,256,897,  or  1.31  per  cent  of  all  industries, 
and  in  1900  there  were  495  establishments  witih  a  total  product 
of  $4,103,415,  or  1.14  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  industries. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS. 

It  will  bo  rememlrered  that  Wisconsin  produces  more  harness 
leather  than  any  other  state.  This  fact  together  with  our 
*  -M-kot  facilities  and  available  labor  should  cause  the  location 
horo  of  large  harness  manufacturing  industries.  That 
part  of  the  industry,  moreover,  which  is  represented  by  the 
:vniall  shop  engaged  )in  getting  out  custom  work  and  repairing 
in  rural  districts  finds  a  constantly  and  rapidly  growing  market 
clue  to  the  rapid  spread  and  development  of  <xur  agricultural  in- 
dustries. In  1890,  there  were  332  establishments  reported 
with  a  total  product  valued  at  $1,093,787,  or  .44  per  cent  of  all 
manufactured  products  of  the  state.  The  average  output  per 
establishment  amounted  to  $3,294.  In  1900,  there  were  525 
establishments  with  a  total  product  of  $1,900,632,  or  .53  per 
cent  of  all  industries.  The  industry  therefore  shows  an  in- 
crease a  little  more  rapid  than  the  average  for  all  industries, 
and  in  the  increase  the  small  shops  maintained  their  relative 
importance. 
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This  industry  has  grown  to  a  considerable  importance  in 
Wisconsin  largely  because  of  shipping  facilities,  suitaEIe  cli- 
matic conditions  and  the  extensive  stock  raising  industry  of 
the  state.  With  modern  packing  facilities  and  abundance  of 
natural  ice  cheaply  harvested,  the  shorter  the  distance  stock 
must  be  shipped  on  foot  to  a  good  packing  and  distributing  cen- 
ter the  cheaj>er  the  meat  can  be  placed  on  the  market  and  the 
.larger  the  margin  of  profit  In  1890,  we  had  22  wholesale 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing  establishments,  the  total  output 
of  which  was  valued  at  $10,346,398,  or  4.17  per  cent  of  our 
total  products  of  manufactories.  The  average  output  per  estab- 
lishment was  $470,290.  In  1900,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments  was  only  11,  while  the  product  was  $13,601,125,  or  3.77 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  all  industries.  The  average  output  per 
"establishment  was  $1,230,466,  or  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  in  1890.  While  the  industry  decreased  in  relative  import- 
ance there  was  an  absolute  increase  of  over  30  per  cent  in  the 
product.  Probably  the  most  striking  tendency  noticeable  is  the 
tremendous  concentration  which  took  place  during  the  census 
decada 

SHEET  METAL  WOKKING. 

Goppersmithing,  tinsmithing  and  sheet-iron  working  are  con*- 
ducted  mostly  on  a  small  scale  for  custom  trade  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  small  shops  in  this  industry  seems  to  have  increased. 
The  number  of  establishments  in  1890  was  237  with  a  total 
product  valued  at  $2,128,389,  and  in  1900  there  were  497  es- 
tablishments with  a  total  output  valued  at  $2,675,548.  The 
average  product  per  establishment  decreased  from'  $8,980  in 
1890  to  $5,383  in  1900. 

TOBACCO. 

There  are  two  distinct  branches  of  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing in  Wisconsin.  One  embraces  the  mjanufacfure  of  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  the  other  the  {making  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes.     The  former  is  represented  by  a  small 
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nuuber  of  enterprises  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  due 
to  and  depending  principally  upon  Wisconsin's  tobacco  crop, 
which  is  reported  to  yield  a  tobacco  of  a  higjE  quality  and  is 
constantly  and  rapddly  increasing  in  imlportance.  The  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  while  much  the  more  important  Branch  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  is  represented  largely  by  a  great  number  of 
small  establishments  scattered  throughout  the  state.  So  long 
as  the  general  impression  prevails  that  first  class  smokers  can 
only  be  produced  by  hand  rolling,  the  advantages  of  large  scale 
production  will  continue  to  be  less  than  in  many  other  indus- 
tries and  a  large  proportion  of  it  will  continue  to  be  represented 
by  the  small  and  scattered  establishments  supplying  the  bulk  of 
the  local  trade.  In  1890  the  number  of  establishments  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff 
was  4,  with  a  product  valued  at  $1,212,668,  or  $303,167  each, 
and  in  1900  there  were  6  establishments  with  a  total  product  of 
$1,632,354,  or  $272,059  each.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the 
average  output  and  ^a  slight  loss  of  relative  importance  in  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  In  1890,  355  cigar  making  establish- 
ments were  reported  with,  a  total  product  valued  at  $2,524,949, 
or  1.05  per  cent  of  all  industries.  The  average  product  per 
establishment  was  $7,112.  In  1900  there  were  622  establish- 
ments with  a  total  product  of  $3,255,676,  or  .90  per  cent  of  all 
industries.  The  average  product  per  establishment  was  inearly 
30  per  cent  less  than  in  J  890,  being  $5,234.  The  two  branches 
of  tobacco  manufacture  in  1900  constituted  1.35  per  cent  of  all 
of  tobacco  manufacturing  in  1900  constituted  1.35  per  cent  of 
all  industries  of  the  state. 

TBUNKS  AND  VALISES. 

The  manufacture  of  trunks  and  valises  is  an  important  in- 
dustry in  the  state  and  again  illustrates  the  diversity  and 
adaptability  of  Wisconsin's  industrial  conditions.  Two  im- 
portant materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  trunks  and  valises 
are  produced  in  large  quantities,  namely,  lumber  and  leather. 
Here  is  also  a  fine  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  lumber  indus- 
try in  the  industrial  organization  of  Wisconsin,  for  it  was  wEen 
lumber  was  a  far  more  important  element  in  the  inanufacture 
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of  trunks  than  in  the  present  day  of  trunks  almost  all  iron,  that 
the  industry  became  established  and  took  firm  root  in  Wiscon- 
sin soil.  It  has  since  continued  and  improved  on  a  large  and 
substantial  scale  because  Wisconsin  furnished  it  an  important 
part  of  its  materials  and  excellent  market  facilities.  In  1890, 
we  had  13  establishments  with  a  product  of  $1,193,812,  or  an 
average  of  $91,831  each,  and  in  1900,  16  establishments  were 
reported  with  a  total  product  of  $1,560,006,  or  $97,500  each. 
The  industry  shows  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  en- 
terprises and  almost  kept  pace  with  the  high  average  growth  of 
manufactures  generally  in  the  state,  and  ??\  >ws  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  average  product  per  establishment. 

WOODENWAHE. 

The  woodenwaro  indi;stry  of  Wisconsin  is  due  largely  to  our 
supply  of  hardwood  timbers,  available  water  power  and  ship- 
ping  facilities.  In  1890  we  had  9  establishments  with  a  total 
product  of  $144,951,  or  $10,109  each,  while  in  1900  there  were 
only  3  establishments  reported,  but  the  product  had  increased 
to  $1,226,671,  or  over  $400,000  per  establishment  Thus  the 
industry  has  sprung  into  real  improtance  in  a  very  short  time, 
the  rise  being  accompanied  by  a  very  striking  concentration. 

WOOLEN   GOODS. 

Woolen  manufactories  in  Wisconsin  became  early  established 
when,  before  the  extensive  development  of  dairying  and 
more  intensive  agriculture,  there  was  a  very  considerable  sheep 
raising  industry  located  in  this  state.  The  availability  of  ex- 
cellent water  power  was  also  a  factor  in  its  location  here.  In 
1890,  there  were  reported  32  establishments  witK  a  Total  prod- 
uct valued  at  $1,669,944.  In  this  year  the  product'  amounted 
to  .67  per  cent  of  all  industries.  In  1900  there  were  the  same 
number  of  establishments  reporting  that  the  output  had  de- 
creased to  $1,435,368,  or  .40  per  cent  of  all  industries.  The 
decrease  in  this  industry  is  due  principally  to  the  necessity  of 
importing  raw  wool  from  long  distances  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacture. 
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The  foregoing  44  industries  represented  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  products  of  all  the  manufacturing  in  Wisconsin.  The  re- 
gaining 20  per  cent  is  distributed  among  110  industries  none 
of  which  produce  1  por  cent  of  the  total  product  of  all  manu- 
factories. 

Of  this  number  15  tire  such  that  rational  economic  causes 
can  be  assigned  for  their  location  in  Wisconsin.  This  list  em- 
braces cigar  boxes,  fancy  and  paper  boxes,  buttons,  food  pre- 
parations, fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  kaolin  and  other  earth 
grinding,  lime  and  cement,  paving  and  paving  materials,  pickles 
and  preserves,  pottery,  terra-cotta  and  fire-clay,  refrigerators, 
wooden  ship  and  boat  building,  sugar  and  molasses  refining,  vin- 
egar and  cider,  and  wood  turning  and  carving.  The  principal 
factor  in  the  location  of  these  industries  is  that  the  raw  material 
is  either  found,  extracted,  gathered  or  grown  in  Wisconsin. 
For  most  part  the  industrial  industries  in  this  list  are  not  of 
great  relative  importance.  A  few  show  retrogression  in  (the 
past  census  decade  but  the  most  of  them  are  showing  rapid  de- 
velopment and  'contribute  a  very  considerable  volume  to  our 
manufacturing  output 

Another  group,  and  a  very  important  one,  embraces  13  in- 
dustries. This  group  embraces  those  industrial  pursuits  of  a 
quasi-personal  service  character  represented  by  the  several 
lip.es  of  custom,  and  repairing  work.  The  location  or  distribu- 
tion of  these  industries  is  purely  a  question  of  population.  In 
this  list  are  bicycle  repairing,  boots  and  shoe  custom  work  and 
repairing,  rag  carpet  weaving,  men's  clothing,  custom!  work  and 
repairing,  women's  dressmaking,  dyeing  and  cleaning,  furni- 
ture repairing,  upholstering  and  cabinet  making,  hairwork,  lock 
and  gun  smithing,  custom]  millinery,  photography,  sewing  ma- 
chine repairing,  and  watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairing.  The 
entire  group  represented  about  2.5  per  cent  of  all  industries  in 
1900.  Seven  of  these  industries  show  increases  in  product 
while  six  reported  decreases.  The  growing  popularity,  divers- 
ity and  cheapness  of  factory  made  goods,  particularly  clothing, 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  decrease.  The  value  of  women's 
clothing,  for  instance,  made  in  dress-making  establishments  de- 
creased from  over  $2,000,000  in  1890,  to  $567,843  in  1900, 
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due  primarily  to  this  cause.  This  condition  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  affect  the  custom  millinery  business  which  presents 
an  increase  from  $964,073  in  1890,  to  $2,047,312  in  1900. 

Another  groujp  of  industries  sulbjeot  to  about  the  same  influ- 
ence as  the  above  group  is  represented  by  the  building  pursuits 
of  which  7  were  included  in  the  census  of  manufactories.  Of 
these  carpentering  has  already  been  considered.  The  remain- 
ing six  mechanical  pursuits  are  brick  and  stone  masonry,  elec- 
trical construction  and  repairs,  house  and  sign  painting,  paper 
hanging,  plastering  and  stucco  work,  and  plumbing,  gas  and 
steam  fitting,  with  a  single  exception  a  very  generally  high  rate 
of  increase.  The  group  as  a  whole  represents  about  2.38  per 
cent  of  all  industries. 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  industries  are  individually  of 
small  relative  importance.  In  nature  the  majority  are  what 
has  been  termed  neighborhood  industries.  They  are  the  kind 
of  industries,  (such  as  awnings,  tents!,  'bottling,  brooms  and 
brushes,  coffee  and  spice  milling,  fur  goods,  glass  cutting,  litho- 
graphing and  engraving,  mineral  and  soda  waters,  patent  medi- 
cines, and  a  miscellaneous  list  of  others,  which  are  likely  to 
spring  up  in  almost  any  industrial  center  where  industrial  con- 
ditions generally  are  favorable  and  a  surrounding  neighborhood 
offers  a  market  for  the  product.  The  conditions  of  these  indus- 
tries appear,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  uniformly  progressive 
and  prosperous. 

1890 


Classification  of  Industries. 


No.  of 

68 tab-  I  Value  of 
lish-  [  products, 
mente. 


Per  cant, 
of  all 
manu- 
factures. 


Product 
per  estab- 
lishment. 


Agricultural    Implements    

Awnings,  tents,  sails  

Baking  and  yeast  powders  

Baskets,  rattan  ware  

Blacksmlthing   and   wheelwrightlng   ... 

Book  binding  and  blank  books 

Boot,  and  shoe  uppers  

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  and  repair... 

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  

Bottling  

Boxes,  cigar  

Boxes,  fancy  and  paper   

Boxes,  wooden  and   packing  

Brass  castings  and  finishings   , 

Bread  and  bakery  products  

Brick  and  tile  


51 

13 

3 

8 

798 

23 

5 

608 

32 

12 

7 

7 

24 

5 

266 

187 


$5,015,512 

69,094 

295,482 

87,915 

1,256,076 

205,938 

20,960 

694,605 

2,972,233 

42,347 

203,466 

132,100 

781,105 

370,451 

2,064.2881 

1.642,466 


2.02 
.03 
.12 
.03 
.50 
.08 
.01 
.28 

1.19 
.02 
.08 
.06 
.81 
.15 
.83 


$96,343 

6.816 

98,494 

10,989 

1,674 

8.964 

4,192 

1,867 

97,882 

3.629 

29  066 

18.871 

3»,542 

74,090 

8,068 

11,989 
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Classification  of  Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Krldges    

R rooms  and   brushes   

Carpentering   

Carpets,    rag    

Carriage  and  wagon   materials   

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's  

Carriages  and  wagons    

Cars  and  general  K.  R.  shop  construction 

Cheese  and  butter  

Chemicals    . j 

China    decorating    

Clay  and  pottery  products  

Clothing,  house  

Clothing,   men's  custom  repair   

Clothing,  men's  factory  prod 

Clothing,  women's  dressmaking  

Clothing,    women's    factory    products 

Coffee  and  spice,   milling 

Coffins  and  burial  cases,  trimming  

Coffins,  burial  cases  and  undertakers' 
supplies   

Confectionery    

Cooperage  

Cordage  and   twine  

Cotton    goods 

Cutlery  and  edge  tools" 

Dentistry,    mechanical    

Druggists'   preparations   

Dyeing  and  cleaning  

Electrical   apparatus  and  supplies 

Electroplating   

Fancy  articles,  N.  O.  S 

Titles   

Flavoring  extracts  

Flour  and   feed    

Food  preparations  

Foundry  and  machine  shops   

Fur  goods   

Furnishing  goods,  men's  

Furniture,  cabinet  making  and  uphol- 
stering    

Furniture    

Furniture,  factory  product  

Gas  and  lamp  fixtures  

Gas,  Illuminating  and  heating  

Glass  cutting  and  ornamenting  

Gloves  and  mittens  

Grease  and  tallow  

Uairwork    '   

Hand  stamps   

Hardware  

Hats  and  caps,  except  wool  

Hay  and  straw  baling  

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Iron  and  steel  

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes 

Ironwork,    agricultural    

Jewelry    

Leather,  tanned  and  curried    

Lime  and  cement  

Liquors,   malt  

Liquors,    vinous    

Lithographing  and  engraving  

Lock  and  gun  smithing   

looking  glass  and  picture  frames  

Lumber  and  other  mill  products  from 
logs  

Lumber  and  planing  mill,  sash,  etc 

Malt    •• 

Marble  and  stonework  


4 
41 
367 
3> 
13 
3 
500 
22 

TOO 

6 
3 

16 

4 

342 

27 

567 

4 

7 

14 


140 

4 

4 

6 

75 

18 

22 

3 

4 

11 

3 

4 

497 

8 

155 

11 

6 

95 
11 
36 

3 
18 

3 
13 

9 
16 

6 

3 


9 
3 

10 
4 
38 
45 
107 
3 
4 
16 
25 

853 
88 
15 
26 


Value  of 
product*. 


437,669 

150,880 

5,798,939 

40,196 

96.739 

187,423 

5,947,499 

2,221,152 

6,960,711 

184,807 

112,863 

142,977 

183,690 

3,178,081 

3,909,726 

2,000,294 

410,630 

936.025J 

66,254 

99.494 

1,195,375 

1,627,008 

32,016 

620,196 

30,780 

140,474 

63,564 

77,180 

38,870 

6,800 

26,000 

64,082 

73,850 

24,262.2971 

159,8J»8 

8,467,290 

764,399 

360,206 

599,209 

662,501 

2,964,016 

37,800 

819,596 

63,875 

162.123 

66,986 

47,360 

66,300 

187.202 

363.496 

137,475 

1.635,641 

6,501,761 

66,231 

604,532 

94,600 

11,161,850 

706.815 

14,193,067 

6,720 

409,866 

25,441 

161,067 

52,115.739 

6.296,810 

2,472,018 

467.4221 


Per  cent, 
of  all 
manu- 
factures. 


.18 
.06 

2.33 
.02 
.04 
.07 

2.39 
.89 

2.81 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.07 

1.28 

1.57 
.80 
.16 
.38 


.04 
.48 
.61 
.01 
.25 
.01 
.06 


.01 
.00 
.01 
.02 
.03 

9.76 
.06 

3.41 
.30 
.15 

.24 
.27 

1.19 
.01 
.33 
.02 
.07 
.03 
.02 
.08 
.07 
.15 
.05 
.66 

2.61 


.04 

4.49 
.28 

6.71 
.00 
.17 
.01 
.07 


Product 

Krestab- 
bment. 


20.97 
2.63 
.99 
.19 


I  '.99 


1(0,416 

3.680 

IB, 801 

1,339 

7,441 

62.474 

11,695 

100,961 

7,206 

30,801 

37,688 

8,936 

46,922 

9,292 

144,804 

3/528 

102.668 

133,718 

4,732 

24,873 

31.467 

10,907 

8,004 

165,049 

5,130 

1,873 

3,631 

3,608 

-  12,955 

1,700 

2,363 

18,027 

18,462 

48,797 

19,9*7 

64.627 

69,491 

60,034 

6.307 
60.227 
84,400 
12,600 
46,633 
17,958 
12,471 
7,443 
2,969 
18,260 
62,401 
40,388 
19.639 
71,116 
722,418 
18,743 
6\463 
23,626 
293,733 

AS 

1,907 

102,466 

1.690 

6.442 

61,007 
71,642 
164,901 
12,«7 
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1890 


Classification  of  Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Per  cent. 
Value  of       of  all 
prod  acts.  |  manu- 
factures. 

I 


Product 
per  estab- 
lishment. 


Masonry,  brick  and  stone 
Mattresses  and  spring  beds 

Millinery,   custom    

Mineral  and  soda  waters 
Models  and  patterns 
Monuments  and   tombstones 
Musical  Instruments  and  materials 

Musical    Instruments,    organs    

Oil,    linseed    

Oil,    lubricating    ; 

Optical   goods   

Painting  and  papering    

Paints   

Paper  

Patent    medicines    

Paving  and  paring  materials 

Photography    1 

Photo-ilthogmphiug  and  engraving  

Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces   I 

Plcsterlng   and  stuecb   work    | 

Plumbing  and  gas  fitting  I 

Printing  nnd   publishing,   book,   job   and| 

periodical    I 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper  and| 

periodical    ,. 

Pulp,    wood    

Pumps    except  steam   

Refrigerators    

Hoofing  and  roofing  materials 
Rubber  and  elastic  goods    ... 

Saddlery  and  harness   

Sausage    * I 

Shipbuilding    I 

Shirts    

Slaughtering  and   meat   packing,   whole 

sale   

Slaughtering,  wholesale  (not  packing)   . 

Soap   and   candles    

Soda  water  apparatus   

Stationery  goods,   N.   O.    S 

Steam-fitting  and    heating   apparatus... 

Stencils  and  brands   

Sugar  and  molasses,   refining   

Surgical  appliances    

Timber   products    (not    manufactured    at 

mill)    

Tinsmithlng,  copper  and  sheet  Iron  work 
Tobacco,  chewing,   smoking  and  snuff... 

Tobacco,   cigars  and  cigarettes    

Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified  

•  Toys  and   games   

Trunks  and  rallses   

Umbrellas  and  canes   

Vinegar  nnd  elder   

Washing  machines  nnd  clothes  wringers 
Watch,    clock    and   jewelry    repairing. 

Windmills  

wire  work   

Wood  turning  and  carving  

Woodonware.   N.   O.    S 

Woolen    goods    

All   other  Industries   I 


3 
3 

5 

3 
210 

9 
19 
22 
22 
89 

3 
10 
15 
67 


379 
8 
31 
3 
26 
3 
332  | 
6 
16 
6 

15 

7 
17 

3 

3 

7 

3 
25 

5 

266 

237 

4 

355 

7 

3 

13 

4 

11 

4 

87 

7 

9 

13 

9 


93 


Total   '    10,417    '$248,546,164 


3,682,473 

867,738 

864,073 

462,148 

36,638 

752,905 

8.080 

24,600 

624,228 

230,625 

9,750 

1,310,972 

235,495 

4,216,593 

213.194 

1,272,499 

346,928| 

21,315! 

188.734 

132,069 

1,471.786 

771,744| 

3, 256.^97 
258,775 
178,228 
109.845 
260,911 
157,400 

1,093,787 
311,513 
463,120| 
24,633 

8,393.754 

1.952,644 

647,904 

155,850 

7,000 

770,459 

5,863 

22.18S 

36,300 

8,850.705 

2,128,389 

1,212. fifiS 

2,524,949 

79,651 

167,660 

1.193,812 

22,027 

323.661 

3,675 

220,9311 

586,452 

170,450 

161,130 

144,951 

1,669,944 

3,367.724 


1.48 
.35 
.35 
.IS 
.01 
.30 
.00 
.01 
.25 
.09 
.00 
.53 
.10 

1.70 
.08 
.51 
.14 
.01 
.08 
.05 
.59 

.31 

1.31 
.10 
.07 
.04 
.11 
.06 
.44 
.13 
.19 
.01 

3.38 
.79 
.26 
.06 
.00 
.31 
.00 
.01 
.01 

3.56 

.86 

1.05 
.03 
.07 
.48 
.01 
.13 
.00 
.09 
.24 
.07 
.06 
.06 
.67 

1.35 


25,970 

54,234 
4,235 
8,221 
4,579 

13,444 

1,616 

8,200 

208,076 

46,125 
3.250 
6.242 

26,166 

221,926 

9,696 

57.841 
3,898 
7.105 

18,873 
8,804 

21,967 

11,349 

R..W 
32,347 

5,749 
36,615 

1,436 
52,466 

3,294 
51,917 
28,945 

4,106 

559,584 

278,949 

38.112 

61.950 

2.333 

110,065 

1,954 

887 

7,260 

33,273 

8.980 
30*'  lfi7 

7.112 
11,379 
5T>,886 
91,831 

5.507 

29.424 

918 

2,539 
83,779 
18,939 
12,394 
16.101 
52.185 
36.212 


$23,859 
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Classification  of  Industries. 


No.  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Value  of 
products. 


Per  cent, 
of  all 

manufac- 
tures. 


Product 
per  estab- 
lishment. 


I 

Agricultural   Implements   

Artificial  feathers   

Artificial   limbs    

Awnings,    etc 

Baking  powders  

Baskets,   rattan    

Bicycles,   etc.,    repairing    

Bicycles   and   tricycles    

Blacking   

Rlacksmlthlng    

Bookbinding,    etc 

Boot  and  shoe  repairing  

Bottling 

Boxes,   cigar    

Boxes,   fancy,   etc 

Boxes,   wooden    

Brass    castings    

Brass    ware    

Bread   and  bakery   products   

Brick  and  tile   

Bridges    

Brooms   and   brushes    

Buttons    '. 

Carpentering    

Carpets,    rag   

Carriage    and     wagon    materials 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's   

Carriages  and   wagons    

Cars  and  general  shop  con.  It.  It 

Charcoal  

Cheese,   butter  and   condensed   milk I 

Chemicals    

Clothing,    horse    

Clothing,    men's,    custom    repairing 

Clothing,  men's,  factory   

Clothing*    women's,   dressmaking   

Clothing,   women's  factory    , 

Coffee  and   spice,   milling    

Coffins,  burial  cases,  etc , 

Confectionery    

Cooperage  

Cordage  and  twine   

Cotton   goods    

Cutlery  and  edge  tools  

Druggists'   preparations    

Dyeing  and   cleaning   

Kleetrical    apparatus    

i-'Vctr'cn!    construction   and    repairing I 

Electroplating  I 

Enameling  and  enameled  poods   T 

Kngravlng.  steel,  including  plate  printing 

Fa ncy  a rt Icles   ( 

Fish,  canning,   etc 

Flavoring  extracts    I 

Flour  and  feed  mill   | 

Food    preparations    , 

Foundry  and  machine  shops   

Fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.  canning  ... 

Fur  goods   | 

Furnishings,    men's    | 

Furniture,    cabinet    making    ' 

Furniture,     factory    products | 

Furs,   dressed    | 

<»as,    illuminating  and    heating    I 

*''»«  innrhhH's  and   meters  ' 

(ilass  cutting,  staining,   etc | 

Oloves  and   mittens   I 

Grease  and  tallow   I 


51 

3 

4 
26 

4 

9 
179 
23 

3 

1,581 

27 

612 

18 

8 

8 
38 
10 

3 
430 
168 

4 
41 

9 

665 

51 

10 

3 

436 

46 

3 
2,018    I 

4 

3 
661 
89 
224 


3 

56 

126 

3 

3 

5 

4 
29 

7 
20 

8 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 
717    | 
15    ■ 
272 
16 
33    I 

3 
142    | 
7S    | 

8    I 
25    | 

3     ' 

6    I 


$7,886,363 

10,146 

94,870 

.     126,036 

30,285 

91,695 

392,761! 

2,795,2361 

49,7-  51 

2,442,141 

593,365 

637,531 

76,942 

242,436 

240,926 

1,989,1 

888,7551 

612,950| 

3.619,28M| 

1,795,993 

28,984 

291,599 

63.1251 

7,115,245 

51,427[ 

193.9821 

272,125 

6,956,341 

6,306,823 

7,555 

20,120.147 

254,196| 

311,0791 

3,310,047| 

4,393,< 

567,843 

271,991 

456,876 

172,251 

1.570,445 

1,683,180 

74,166 

316,061 

46.528 

44,262 

140,233 

923,587 

323.2781 

23,3771 

1,954.345 

24,0501 

25,679f 

35.792' 

103,071" 

26,327.942 

1. 332.5881 

22,252.7301 

1,007,7651 

913,754f 

19,5001 

539,3281 

8, 791.823 1 

56.9591 

1,396,535! 

22.62^' 

112.787 

507,495 

102,5^5 


2.18 

.00 

.02 

.03 

.01 

.02 

.11 

.77 

.01 

.67 

.16 

.17 

.02 

.06 

.06 

.55 

24 

.11 
1.00 

.50 

.01 

.08 

.02 
1.97 

.01 

.05 

.08 
1.93 
1.75 

.00 
5.57 

.07 

.09 

.92 
1.21 

.16 

.07 

.13 

.05 

.43 

.47 

.02 

.09 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.25 

.09 

.01 

.54 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.03 
7.30    I 

.37    I 
6.17    I 

.28    I 

.25    | 

.00    1 

.15    I 
2.42    I 

.02    | 

.38    1 

.<»1     I 

.03     I 

.14    I 

.03    ! 


$154,634 

3,382 

23,717 

4,848 

7,571 

10,177 

2.194 

121,532 

16.668 

1,545 

21,976 

1,041 

4,274 

30,304 

30,116 

52,359 

88,875 

204,317 

8.417 

10,630 

7.246 

7,112 

7,014 

10,700 

1,008 

19,.''98 

90.708 

15,955 

137,105 

2.158 

9.9711 

63,549 

103,693 

5,007 

49,361 

2,535 

30,221 

76,146 

E7.417 

2S.0  4 

13,358 

24.722 

106,354 

9,305 

11.065 

4,835 

131.941 

16  164 

2.922 

488.586 

4.810 

6.419 

5.965 

17.178 

36  7U> 

88,839 

81.811 

62.9*5 

27  689 

6,500 

3.798 

311   R1R 

7.119 

56.861 

7  *4«> 

18.798 
26.710 
T5.813 
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1900 


Classification  of  Industries. 


No  of 

e  tab- 

lish- 

ments, 


Hnlrwork 

Hammocks    

Hand  knit  goods   

Hand  stamps   

Hardware  

Hardware,    saddlery    v... 

Hats  and  caps,  except  fur  and  wool 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods    

House  furnishings,   N.   O.    S 

Iron  and  steel   

Iron  and  steel,  nails  and  spikes  

Ironwork,    agricultural    

Jewelry    

Kaolin  and  other  earth  grlndiug,  

Leather  goods   

Leather,   tanned,   curried  and  finished... 

Lime  and  cement    

Lithographing  and  engraving   

Liquors,   distilled   

Li'ii'.oi'H,    malt    

Lock  and  gun  smithing  

Looking  glass  and  picture  frames  

Lumber  and   timber  products    

Lumber  and  planing  mill  products,  sash, 
etc T. 

Malt    

Marble  and  stone  work   

Masonry,  brick  and  stone   

Mattresses  and   spring  beds   

Millinery  and  lace  goods  

Millinery,   custom    

Mineral  and  soda   waters   

Models   aud   patterns    

Monuments   and    tombstones    

Musical    instruments    and    materials,    N. 
O.    S 

Musical    Instruments,    organs    and    ma- 
terials     

Optical   goods   

Painting,  house  and  sign,  etc 

Taints    

Paper  and   wood  pulp   

Paper  goods,   N.   O.   S 

Paper  hanging  

Patent   medicines  and  compounds   I 

Paving  and   paving  materials   I 

Perfumery   and   cosmetics    ! 

Photography    I 

Photo  lithographing  and  photo  pngravliigtl 

P'chles.   preserves  and  sauces   ] 

P'astcrlng  and  stucco  work  J 

Plumbers'    supplies    I 

Plumbing,  gflA  and  steam  fitting   I 

Pottery,    terra    cotta   and    fire-clay I 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job  .J 

Print  ingi      ami       publishing,     newspaper' 
and    periodical    | 

Pnmns   (except   steam)    ' 

Refrigerators    I 

Regal  la  and  soeletv  banners,  etc I 

Roofing  and  roofing  materials  ' 

Rubber  and   plaster  goods   I 

Saddlery   and   harness   | 

Snusage    ! 

Sewing  machine  repairs    I 

Ship  nnd  boat  building*,  wooden   ' 

Shirts    ! 

Slaughtering  and  meat  pack'g.  wholesale' 


Value  of 
products. 


Percent. 
I    of  all 
manufac- 
I    tures. 


16 
3 

12 
4 

11 

4 
6 

27 
7 

12 
3 

12 
5 
4 
4 

42 

53 

7 

5 

147 

44 

42 
1.066 

123 
17 
54 

223 
19 

611 

132 

7 

105 


3 

3 
379 

5 
47 

3 
23 

40  ! 

47  I 

3  I 
311  I 

4  I 
15  I 
54  ' 

n  1 

248  I 

4  I 

103  ( 

495  ' 

6  1 

7  I 
4  I 

21  ! 

3  ! 

525  ! 

8  I 

9  I 
29  I 

9  I 

U  ! 


37,661| 

311,3191 

21,635| 

53,382| 

313,0451 

248.365| 

602,820| 

2,486,813! 

320,756| 

8,905,2261 

113.6001 

1,865.075| 

76, 372 1 

42,064 

178.895 

20,074.373 

960,004 

715,862 

2.698.9S4 

19,394,709 

71.237 

160,983 

57,634,816 

8,400,695 
4,089,715 

754.456 
3,606,175! 
1,838,841 

529,1851 
2,047,312! 
1,151,7471 

144.5831 
1.169,897 

9,740 

18,488 

31,065 

1,791,013 

881,7671 

10,895.5761 

134,1601 

169.8951 

576.454| 

847.7861 

64.9351 

705.8721 

50,724! 

316.6571 

H50.464) 

156,2191 

2,797,2581 

14.2i:fi 

972,2031 

I 

4,1  3.41*1 

13.224' 

749.4121 

35.4141 

127,0531 

735,570' 

1,906,6321 

540.8061 

11.817' 

707.955! 

247.870' 

13,601.125! 


.01 
.09 
.01 
.01 
.09 
.07 
.16 
.69 
.09 

2  46 
.03 
.52 
.02 
.01 
.05 

5.56 
.26 
.20 
.74 

5.37 

.02 

.04 

15.97 

2.33 
1.13 
.21 
.97 
.51 
.14 
.57 
.32 
.04 
.32 

.00 

.00 
.01 
.49 
.24 
3.02 
.04 
.04 
.16 
.23 
.02 
.19 
.01 
.09 
.09 
.04 
.77 
.00 
.27 


Product 
per  estab- 
lishment. 


2,354 

103,773 

1.H03 

13,345 

28,4tf* 

62,097 

100,470 

92,104 

45,822 

742,102 

37,866 

155.423 

15,274 

10,513 

44.724 

477,975 

18.113 

102,266 

539,997 

131,936 

1,619 

3.833 

54,066 

68,298 
240.571 
13,971 
15.722 
96,781 
88,197 
3,351 
8,725 
20,655 
11,141 

2,435 

6,162 
10.355 

4,725 
176,353 
53T.S21 
.44.720 

7.386 
14.411 
18,038 
21, MS 

2.269 
12.681 
21.110 

6.4!in 
31.244 
11.279 

3.5-3 

9,439 


1.11 

9  ?FO 

.00 

2.204 

.21 

107.059 

.01 

8.853 

.04 

6.050 

.24 

245.190 

.53 

3.631 

.15 

6"  601 

.00 

1.313 

.19 

24.412 

.07 

27.541 

3.77 

1.236.466 
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1900 


Classification  of  Industries. 


Soap  and  candles 

Soda    water  apparatus    

Springs,  steel  car  and  carriage  

Starch    

Steam  fitting  and  heating  apparatus... 

Sugar   and    molasses    refining    

Surgical   appliances    

Taxidermy    

TlnHmlthing.     coppersmithing  and     steel 

and    Iron    working    

Tobacco,    chewing,    smoking  and   snuff. 

Tobacco,   cigars  and   cigarettes   

Tools.   N.    ().   S 

Trunks  and   valises   

Tnholpterlng  materials   

Vinegar  and   cider    

Watch,   clock  and  jewelry  repairing  ... 

Windmills    

Wlrowork.  including  rope  and  cable  ... 

Wood  turn'ng  .mid  carving  

Woodenware,   N*.  O.  S.    ..". 

Woolen    goods    

All  other  industries    


No.  of 
estab- 

Value of 

Per  cent, 
of  all 

Product 
per  estab- 
lishment. 

lish- 
ments. 

products. 

manufac 
tures. 

» 

1,096,092 

.30 

73,073 

3 

152,300 

.04 

50,766 

5 

340.823 

.09 

68,164 

6    I 

154,030 

.04 

25.671 

8 

1,124.731 

|          .31 

140.466 

IS 

15.450 

'          .00 

858 

5 

49,420 

.01 

9.884 

1             4 

4,910 

.00 

1,227 

!          497 

2,675,548 

I          .74 

^.3*3 

1             6 

1,632,354 

.45 

272,059 

1         62£ 

3,255.676 

.90 

5,234 

8 

107.172 

.03 

13.396 

16 

l,560.00fi 

.43 

97 .530 

1           11 

301,895 

.08 

27.445 

5    I 

^63,330 

.04 

32.666 

366 

529,606 

.15 

1,447 

9 

444.787 

.12 

49,421 

12 

638,797 

.18 

53.233 

!           11 

70,302 

•          .02 

6,?91 

3 

1,226,671 

.34 

408,890 

32 

1,435.368 

.40 

44.856 

103    1 

1 

8,163,378 



2.26 



79,256 

Total    I    16,187    : $360. 818, 942 1    100.00    » 


$22,289 
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WISCONSIN  MANUFACTURING  CENTERS  OF  OVER 
20,000  POPULATION. 

In  order  that  we  better  appreciate  the  economic  conditions 
which  have  contributed  to  the  past  upbuilding  of  our  industrial 
centers  and  estimate  the  forces  which  are  likely  to  'prove  help- 
ful in  our  future  industrial  development,  it  is  deemed  most 
befitting  to  open  up  this  part  of  our  study  with  some  ideas,  in 
quotation  or  brief  synopsis,  applicable  to  Wisconsin  conditions 
from  an  article  originality  written  by  Mr.  Eldward  A.  Rose 
from  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  for  April,  1896.  Much  has 
been  said  elsewhere  in  books  and  papers  on  economics  uipon  this 
subject  but  the  above  article  is  so  succinct  and  full  of  substance 
as  to  be  peculiarly  adaptable  for  this  purpose. 

The  article  begins,  "In  the  nature  of  things  there  must  be 
causes  that  explain  why  an  industrial  enterprise — mill,  factory, 
loundry,  dairy,  refinery — is  located  at  just  this  or  that  place 
and  not  somewhere  else.  Some  of  these  causes  are  non-rational, 
such  as  accident  and  caprice.  Others  are  rational,  but  (personal. 
The  enterprise  is  started  in  order  to  boom  the  town,  to  give 
work  >to  the  unemployed,  to  utilize  some  plot  or  site  otherwise 
unusable,  to  confer  value  on  adjoining  real  estate  or  to  give 
safe  employment  to  capital  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  owner. 
The  remaining  causes  are  rational  and  economic ;  that  is,  the 
selected  locality  is  deemed  to  offer  certain  advantages  in  pro- 
duction or  marketing  over  any  other  equally  available  point," 
In  considering  the  several  industries  which  are  important  in 
the  industrial  centers  of  Wisconsin  it  is  not  possible  or  desirable 
to  determine  the  "non-rational"  or  "personal"  forces  which  con- 
tributed to  their  growth.  Since  we  are  to  consider  each  indus- 
try as  a  unit — a  group  of  enterprises — to  a  considerable  extent 
"the  non-rational  and  personal  causes  are  eliminated." 

The  rational  economic  causes  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ross  are 
as  follows :  First,  the  location  of  natural  deposits  determines 
23 
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the  location  of  our  extractive  industries  such  as  mining,  quarry- 
ing, lumbering,  etc,  and  also  to  a  degree  the  location  of  indus- 
tries engaged  in)  refining  or  otherwise  manufacturing  or  pre- 
paring the  product  of  purely  elaborative  industries.  Thus 
much  of  our  lumber  is  sawed  near  the  seat  of  logging  operations 
as  near  as  practicable  because  of  the  greater  facility  of  hand- 
ling and  hauling  sawed  lumber  especially  where  logs  cannot  be 
carried  to  the  mill  by  water.  The  manufacture  of  lime  stone 
into  lime  near  the  place  where  the  stone  is  quarried  is  the  al- 
most universal  ipractice. 

Soil,  climate  and  situation  are  decisive  fn?  the  location  of 
agricultural  and  allied  industries.  While  we  are  interested 
here  in  manufacturing  rather  than  agricultural  or  other  indus- 
tries, this  consideration  is  nevertheless  important  in  so  much 
as  agriculture  in  Wisconsin  has  an  important  bearing  and  influ- 
ence upon)  our  manufacturing  industries.  An  illustration  of 
this  fact,  and  of  the  principle  cited  above  of  place  association 
between  extractive  and  elaborative  industries  is  found  in  the 
location  of  flour  and  grist  mills  and  breweries  in  the  grain  and 
corn  raising  sections  and  starch  factories  in  «andy  sections 
raising  chiefly  potatoes  and  tobacco  factories  in  the  tobacco  sec- 
tions and  beet  sugar  and  canning  factories  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  farms  on  which  the  raw  materials  are  grown. 

Climate  is  also  of  im{x>rtanoe  in  locating  s*  me  manufactories 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  processes  involved. 
Olimiatic  conditions  play  an  important  part  in  our  tobacco 
handling  and  manufacture  in  Wisconsin.  The  meat  packing, 
dairying  and  brewing  industries  are  favored  here  by  our  cold 
winters  producing  a  cheap  supply  of  natural  ice.  Metallic  in- 
dustries find  the  low  average  temperature  of  Wisconsin  inviting. 

Besides  the  location  of  the  natural  deposits  of  materials 
which  so  into  the  finishM  product,  the  location  of  raw  materials 
is  of  .oreat  arc  porta  nee.  Particularly  is  this  consideration  of 
iiroat  force  when  "the  materials  are  bulky  and  heavy  relatively 
to  their  value,"  or  "when  the  finished  iproduot  embodies  but  a 
small  part  of  the  materials  employed''  or  when  transportation 
in  the  raw  state  is  attended  by  exceptional  cost  and  difficulty. 
This  principle?  applies  in  the  melting  of  iron  ore  at  Ashland 
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and  Superior  near  the  iron  mines  of  the  Sulperior'  region.  The 
agricultural  implement,  wagon,  and  furniture  manufactories 
are  influenced  in  locating  in  Wisconsin  %  availability  of  hard- 
wood lumber  sawed  at  Wisconsin  mills,  while  sash  and  door 
planing  mills  follow  the  pine  saw-mdlls  as  well. 

Another  important  cause  of  the  location  of  industries  is  the 
supply  of  auxiliary  materials,  which,  while  in  many  cases  tibey 
do  not  enter  as  a  part  of  the  different  product,  are  necessary  to 
the  'process  of  manufacture  and  may  exceed  in  bulk  or  other 
difficulties  of  transportation  the  raw  materials  which  actually 
go  into  the  finished  product  Thus  a  supply  of  tan  bark  is 
a  necessity  to  the  tanning  industry  and  in  Wisconsin  is  jpro- 
bably  the  most  potent  force  in  the  location  here  of  this  imiport- 
anit  branch  of  our  manufactures.  Fluxing  materials  and  coal 
are  important  to  the  iron  melting  industry  and  the  availability 
of  moulding  sand  is  a  force  in  locating  foundries. 

Often  a  decisive  consideration  is  the  availability  of  [power 
supply.  Since  steam  power  is  practically  available  almost 
anywhere  this  point  has  application  primarily  to  water 
power.  Especially  is  this  consideration  of  weight  in  the  loca- 
tion of  those  of  our  industries  employing  heavy  machinery  re- 
quiring very  great  power  supply.  Illustrations  in  Wisconsin 
are  found  in  the  saw  mills,  flour  and  grist  mills,  planing  mills, 
and  sash  and  door  factories,  etc.  The  impqtrtanoe  of  water 
power  has  tended  to  concentrate  manufacturing  in  several  in- 
dustries in  sanall  areas  about  the  source  of  power,  thus  build- 
ing up  industrial  centers.  The  development  of  economical 
electrical  transmission  of  this  power  will  tend  to  counteract  this 
force.  In  Wisconsin  it  will  also  make  available  a  great  deal 
more  power,  the  value  of  which  is  now  diminished  by  consid- 
erations of  place. 

The  availability  of  a  supply  of  cheap  labor  is  the  important 
consideration  in  determining  the  location  of  many  industries. 
This  applies  to  industries  which  offer  emiploymenit  for  those 
persons  in  the  community,  generally  women  and  children,  who, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  or  other  cause, 
do  not  find  employment  in  those  industries  which  for  natural 
and  economic  considerations  are  located   in  the  place.     This 
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principle  of  the  parasitic  industries  has  already  been  explained 
in  connection  wiith  the  industries  themselves  and  the  most 
notable  examples  pointed  out. 

Many  industries  are  located  primarily  with  reference  to  the 
residence  of  the  consumer.  The  industries  engaged  iiu  custom 
manufacture,  repairing  and  cleaning  of  clothing,  as  already 
pointed  out,  are  of  this  class.  Besides  this,  many  other  in- 
dustries having  more  or  lees  of  a  quasi-personal  service  char- 
acter such  as  photography,  local  newsoapers,  etc*,  are  subject 
to  this  principla 

Since  the  price  of  labor  varies  with  localities,  the  availa- 
bility of  cheap  labor  i?  often  >a  force  in  locating  some  in- 
dustries. The  parasitic  industries  as  examples  of  this  class 
have  already  been  discussed.  The  other  industries  most  free 
to  seek  out  favorable  locations  with  regard  to  labor  are  those 
which  complete  the  finishing  process  in  the  manufacture  and 
put  the  product  in  shape  for  its  final  use.  Labor  cost  deterr 
mines  the  location  of  such  manufactures  as  "clothing,  linen, 
underwear,  gloves,  boots  and  shoes,  millinery,  cigars,  patent 
medicines  and  cutlery'." 

Low  cost  of  living  tends  to  cheap  labor,  and  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing precludes  it  "Living  will  be  cheap  in  small  places,  sup- 
plied from  surrounding  country."  And  we.  therefore,  find 
these  industries  located  in  small  agricultural  centers  if  dis- 
tributing: facilities  are  not  too  backward.  The  cost  of  living 
is  also  low  in  "large  cities  that,  on  account  of  superior  trans- 
portation  facilities,  are  able  to  draw  their  supplies  from!  a  wide 
area.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  cost  of  moving  materials 
or  products,  industries  will  tend  to  congregate  in  ioommereial 
centers." 

Legal  restrictions  and  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  state 
or  a  tendency  to  strikes  and  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
men in  any  locality  or  section  tend  to  repel  manufactures  in 
coneral.  On  the  other  hand,  special  deference  to  the  protec- 
tion, welfare  and  interests  of  the  capitalists  tend  to  induce 
them  to  invest  their  money  in  a  given  place.  Where  aid  is 
given,  not  temporarily  in  order  to  root  an  industry  in  a  nat- 
urally favorable  location,  but  permanently  in  order  to  k$ep  it 
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where  it  is  unsuited,  the  industry  becomes  a  parasite,  sapping 
the  xxpofit8  out  of  the  unfavored  industries. 

A  few  industries  develop  to  greater  importance  in  a  locality 
because  of  inventive  talent  or  technical  skill.  These  forces 
have  contributed  much  to  the  pre-eminence  of  Wisconsin  in 
some  lines  of  manufacture  of  machinery  and  agricultural 
implements. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  location  covers 
fairly  well  the  rational  economic  causes  which  give  rise  to  man- 
ufacturing centers  and  manufacturing  generally  in  Wisconsin. 
With  the  other  industrial  phenomenon  which  Mr.  Boss  dis- 
cusses in  the  same  article,  namely,  the  concentration  or  local- 
ization of  a  given  industry  in  one  place,  we  have  less  to  do. 
Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  instance  of  any  important  in- 
dustry localized  in  any  one  place  in  Wisconsin.  This  is  a 
development  that  belongs  to  older  and  more  intense  industrial 
conditions  than  here  prevail.  In  some  cases  we  find  some- 
thing that  on  first  sight  looks  like  the  specialization  of  local- 
ities or  places,  in  a  given  industry.  But  in  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
all  such  cases  on  closer  examination  shows  that  the  given  in- 
dustry predominates  either  because  it  is  located  in  an  agricult- 
ural center  and  so  fully  utilizes  the  available  labor  supply  as 
to  preclude  the  establishment  of  considerable  enterprises  in 
other  lines,  or  because  manufacturing  in  the  given  place  is  new 
and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  a  diversity  of  industries, 
and  not  because  the  place  is  adaptable  to  only  the  one  industry 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  localization  of  any  in- 
dustry in  any  one  place  or  the  specialization  of  any  one  place 
in  a  single  industry  are  not  common  enough  in  Wisconsin  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
tendency  towards  localization  may  be  noted  in  the  growing  pre- 
eminence along  some  lines  of  manufacture  in  a  number  of 
places  in  Wisconsin.  This  tendency  no  doubt  plays  a  consid- 
erable part  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  manufacturing  centers. 
There  will  be  opportunity  to  note  instances  of  this  in  the  re- 
maining parts  of  this  study. 

Seine  of  the  forces  of  concentration  or  localization  play  an 
active  part  in  this  tendency  towards  localization  in  Wisconsin. 
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Some  of  these  forces,  as  named  by  Mr.  Roes,  are  as  follows: 
"A  laige  number  of  workpeople  living  in  a  single  community 
can  improve  faster  in  skill  than  if  scattered  in  small  separate 
groups.  Methods  are  rapidly  leveled  up  to  the  best  known, 
so  that  it  is  easier  for  a  new  process  or  type  of  skill  to  become 
a  standard.  The  prompter  appreciation  of  and  adoption  of  an 
improvement  stimulates  latent  inventive  talent  Inventions 
make  it  possible  to  maintain  special  trade  schoola,  museums  and 
laboratories,  for  promoting  efficiency.  Moreover,  when  the  ag- 
gregate output  is  large,  certain  specializations  appear  between 
the  establishments,  and  the  most  expensive  machinery  can  be 
used.  *  *  *  In  connection  with  the  center  there  growB 
up  an  organization  for  exchange,  able  to  develop  a  market  for 
raw  material  and  for  product  that  may  economize  the  use  of 
middlemen." 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  advantages  which  accrue 
to  an  entire  industry  at  a  given  place  because  the  success  of 
the  earlier  enterprise  becomes  known.  A  city  becomes  adver- 
tised, so  to  speak,  for  its  product  in  somfc  (particular  line  of 
manufacture.  Especially  is  this  important  in  these  days  of 
extensive  and  scientific  advertising.  The  fame  of  a  town  for 
some  product  is  an  advertising  advantage  which  causes  many 
enterprises  in  Hihe  same  line  to  flock  thither.  Probably  1he 
most  notable  illustration  of  this  is  the  colony  of  cereal  manu- 
facturing enterprises  which  in  a  few  years  has  gathered  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  In  Milwaukee  there 
are  nine  brewing  establishments  all  enjoying  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  manufacturers  in  outlying  towns  Because  they 
make  "Milwaukee  beer,"  that  product  having  been  made  fam- 
ous by  the  extensive  operation  and  advertising  of  two  or  three 
of  the  larger  establishments. 

All  these  forces  are  at  work  upon,  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. But  those  of  localization  and  specialization  have  as  yet 
to  bring  forth  their  important  results.  The  chief  reasons  for 
this  are  found  in  the  admirable  adaptability  of  Wisconsin  soil 
for  varied  and  diversified  manufactures  and  the  newness  of 
our  industrial  organization.  In  upbuilding  of  industrial  cen- 
ters in  this  state,  the  forces  which  we  will  have  to  hold  most 
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potent  are  the  purely  economic  advantages  of  location  as  pre- 
viously enumerated.  In  most  cases  these  advantages  are  com- 
mon to  several  industries  giving  rise  to  a  diversity  which  adds 
security  to  the  industrial  future. 

LA  CROSSE. 

The  city  of  La  Crosse  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi  River 
a  few  miles  below  where  the  Black  River  empties  into  it  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wide  area  of  fertile  agricultural  territory 
with  scattered  growths  of  hardwood  timber.  It  was  among  the 
early  settlements  in  Wisconsin.  In  transportation  facilities 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
River  system.  It  also  has  three  railroads  connecting  by  most 
direct  routes  with  all  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of 
the  Northwest  and  radiating  throughout  the  rich  agricultural 
sections  of  the  west  and  Northwest.  The  lumbering  industry 
early  attained  importance  at  this  point  and  fostered  here  the 
development  of  a  manufacturing  center,  remiainring  even  in 
1900  the  leading  manufacturing  industry.  The  logs  were 
cut  about  the  upper  Mississippi  tributaries  particularly  the 
Black  River  and  brought  down  to  La  Crosse  in  "drives"  or 
towed  to  the  mills  in  "booms. "  While  lumbering  continued 
the  leading  cami  facto  ring  industry,  there  had  been  a  constantly 
increasing  diversification  and  rapidly  growing  manufacturing 
outside  of  the  lumbering  industry.  This  fortunate  develop- 
ment stood  the  city  well  in  hand  when,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  timiber  supply,  the  lumber  industry  began  its  rapid  decline. 
In  1890  the  output  of  manufactures  was  valued  at  $9,157,501, 
and  in  1900  had  decreased  to  $8,281,749,  or  9.6  per  cent. 
More  than  twice  the  amount  of  this  decrease  was  the  falling 
off  in  the  lumbering  industry  'alone.  So  that  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  the  city  exclusive  of  lumber  and  timber  products, 
there  was  really,  an  increase  of  over  13  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease is  partly  represented  in  new  industries  and  by  a  very 
marked  increase  of  new  establishments — from  200  in  1890  to 
255  in  1900,  or  27.5  per  cent  Two  of  the  new  industries  as- 
sumed considerable  importance  during  the  decade.     Agricultr 
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ural  implements  and  furniture,  factory  product,  which  "were 
not  reported  in  1890,  reported  in  1900,  a  gross  output  of 
$368,012,  and  $119,641,"  or  4.6  per  cent,  and  1.8  Iper  cent 
respectively  of  the  totals  for  each  of  those  industries  for  the 
entire  istate. 

In  1900  there  were  13  industries  in  the  city  of  La  Orosse 
reporting  an  output  of  over  $100,000.  With  the  exception  of 
the  two  largest,  lumbering  and  flour  and  grist  milling,  all 
reported  increases  ranging  frofcn  2  per  cent  up.  Two  of 
these  industries,  as  already  pointed  out,  were  established 
during  the  decade.  Otoe  industry,  confectionery,  shows  an 
increase  in  product  from  $50,608  to  $308,802,  or  512  per 
cent.  The  next  highest  increase  is  76  per  cent  reported  for 
foundry  and  machine  shop  products.  In  1900  the  industry 
reported  a  total  gross  output  valued  at  $192,150.  The 
brewing  industry  at  La  Crosse  is  the  only  industry  with  a  pro- 
duct of  over  $1,000,000,  showing  an  increase.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  increase  is  very  high,  offsetting  much  of  the  loss 
in  the  [milling  industry.  In  1890  the  industry  reported 
$651,137,  and  in  1900,  $1,133,090,  or  an  increase  of  74  per 
cent  The  next  highest  increase  is  70  per  cent  reported  for 
printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Bread 
and  other  bakery  products  show  an  [increase  of  53  per  cent 
Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting  shows  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent.  Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes  increased  22  per  cent 
Lumber,  planing  mill  products  increased  20  per  cent,  and  car- 
riages and  wagons  2  per  cent  The  industries  with  a  product 
of  less  than  $100,000  in  1900  reported  a  total  output  of 
$1,855,918  in  1890,  and  $2,282,013,  in  1900  showing  collect- 
ively an  increase  of  23  per  cent  The  milling  and  lumber 
industries  reported  decreases  in  products  of  42  per  cent>  and 
56  per  cent  respectively. 

The  greatest  degree  of  localization  at  La  Orosse  is  the  con- 
fectionery industry,  19.6  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  state 
coming  from  that  city.  Of  malt  liquors,  La  Orosse  supplies 
5.8  per  cent  of  the  state's  product,  and  5.9  per  cent  of  the 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  Of  our  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
4.5  per  cent  is  manufactured  at  La  Orosse,  and  of  the  planing 
mill  products,  4.3  per  cent 
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MILWAUKEE. 

The  manufacturing  of  the  city  bf  Milwaukee  shows  substan- 
tial growth  during  the  past  census  decade.  That  city's  favored 
location  with  reference  to  oommeiioe  and  mflnufactuanes  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  attention  here.  The  distributing 
facilities  in  all  directions  from  this  center  are  unexcelled. 
A  rich  agricultural  state  gives  it  a  substantial  source  of  sup- 
plies and  renders  a  laige  population  and  low  cost  of  living 
possible.  The  raw  materials  of  the  most  important  of  its 
manufacturing  industries  are  produced  largely  within  the 
state  or  in  territory  adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  are  there- 
fore readily  available. 

In  the  past  census  decade  there  have  been  many  new  in- 
dustries added  to  Milwaukee's  already  very  diversified  man- 
ufactures. Seven  of  these  industries  'reiported,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1900,  each  showing  products  in  excess  of  $100,000,  and 
therefore  appear  as  specified  industries  in  table  Y  following. 
Of  these,  one  industry,  namely  iron  and  steel,  reports  an  out- 
put of  $7,410,213,  and  two  others  have  products  of  $1,223,549, 
and  $1,708,171,  respectively. 

Besides  important  gains  in  new  lines  of  manufacturing  the 
table  shows  substantial  increases  in  nearly  all  of  the  older 
industries.  Manufactures  as  a  whole  in  Milwaukee  reported 
a  total  gross  product  in  1890,  of  $97,503,951,  and  in 
1900,  of  $130,852,088,  or  an  increase  of  34.2  per  cent. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  increase  in  products  of 
Milwaukee  county  for  the  census  decade  was  45  per  cent, 
thus  showing  a  more  rapid  growth  for  the  suburban  manufac- 
tories and  showing  the  recent  tendency  in  manufacturing  to 
spread  to  the  outskirts  and  suburbs  of  the  largest  cities  rather 
than  add  to  the  congestion  of  their  crowded  manufactur- 
ing districts.  The  manufacturing  of  Milwaukee  county  ex- 
clusive of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, — presumably  the  cor- 
porate limits— was  $1,094,500  in  1890.  By  1$00,  it  amounted 
to  $9,400,295,  an  amount  exceeded  by  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct of  Racine,  Winnebago,  La  Crosse  and  Sheboygan  counties 
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'only.  Since  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  much  of 
this  suburban  manufacturing  properly  belongs  to  industrial 
Milwaukee  and  is  indebted  and  amendable  to  the  same  eco- 
nomic causes  and  conditions,  the  importance  of  this  growth  is 
properly  pointed  out  in  this  connection. 

In  1900,  there  were  in  Milwaukee  71  industries  each  re- 
porting a  total  output  in  excess  of  $100,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, as  already  noted,  seven  were  reported  for  the  first  time 
in  1900.  Five  more  of  these  industries  more  than  thribbled 
in  output,  and  five  more  than  doubled.  Four  showed  in- 
creases between  75  per  cent  and  100  per  cent>  six  between  50 
per  cent  and  75  per  cent,  ten  between  25  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent,  14  less  than  25  per  cent  While  20  industries  reported 
decreases  in  product  Five  of  these  20  industries  reporting 
decreased  output  in  1900  are  repairing  and  custom  working 
industries  in  which  the  highest  decrease  is  80  per  cent  for 
dressmaking,  the  decrease  not  exceeding  23  per  cent  in  any 
of  the  other  four  cases.  Of  the  decrease  industries,  seven 
report  products  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  each.  For  these  im- 
portant industries,  however,  the  rate  of  decrease  is  lo  . 
ing  less  than  10  per  cent  in  all  but  two  instances.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  this  rule  seema  to  hold  good  for  all  the  decrease  in- 
dustries. The  decrease  is,  generally,  high  only  for  some  in- 
dustries of  less  imlportanoe,  though  there  are  a  few  very  de- 
sirable industries  showing  a  loss  of  50  per  cent  or  over.  They 
include  brick  and  tile,  cars  and  general  shop  construction  by 
railroad  companies,  carriages  and  wagons  and  paving  mater- 
ials. In  miany  instances  this  loss  reappears  as  a  gain  in  the 
returns  for  Milwaukee  county  exclusive  of  the  city  because  of  | 

the  recent  tendency  already  cited  to  seek  the  outskirts  of  the  ' 

city  rather  than  the  center.     Properly,  therefore,  the  loss  is  | 

to  some  extent  merely  apparent,  being  due  to  a  movement  which 
has  not  removed  the  industries  beyond  the  sphere  of  Milwau- 
kee's industrial  conditions  and  advantages. 

The  largest  product  of  a  single  industry  is  $14,495,362  re- 
ported for  foundries  and  machine  shops,  an  amount  equalled 
by  the  total  manufacturing  of  only  one  county  in  the  state 
outside  of  Milwaukee  county.     In  the  census  period  the  rate 
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of  increase  for  this  industry  was  163  per  cent  In  1900  Mil- 
waukee produced  65.1  per  cent  of  the  total  foundry  and  ma- 
chine shop  products  of  the  state. 

Next  in  rank  of  output,  and  only  a  little  behind,  is  the 
brewing  industry  of  Milwaukee.  In  1890  this  industry  re- 
ported an  output  of  $10,810,695,  and  in  1900,  $13,899,390, 
or  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  In  1900  Milwaukee  produced 
71.6  per  cent  of  the  nualt  liquor  product  of  the  state. 

The  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  industry  of  Milwaukee, 
including  Cudahy,  comes  next  in  value  of  products  with  a  pro- 
duct in  1900,  valued  at  $13,045,979.  The  rate  of  increase 
for  the  census  decade  was  34  per  cent.  The  product  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Ondahy  in  1900  represented  94.2  per  cent  of 
this  industry  for  the  entire  state.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  in  ranking  this  industry  on  the  product  basis, 
that  the  tendency  is  to  give  it  undue  importance. 

Ite  tannery  industry,  on  alrmost  any  basis  other  than  gross 
output,  would  rank  ahead  of  the  packing  industry.  In  1890, 
the  tanning  industry  of  Milwaukee  reported  a  total  product 
of  $8,429,814,  and  in  1900  the  output  was  $10,&6?,835,  the 
increase  being  22  per  cent.  In  this  industry  Milwaukee 
represents  5.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  state. 

In  point  of  product,  the  next  great  industry  of  Milwaukee, 
reported  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  is  iron  and  steel,  with  a 
total  product  of  $7,410,213  representing  83  per  cent  of  this 
industry  for  the  whole  state. 

Flour  and  grist  milling  shows  the  next  largest  output.  In 
1890  the  value  of  flour  and  grist  mailed  in  Milwaukee  was 
$4,438,983.  In  1900  the  (output  was  valued  at  $6,357,083. 
The  increase  was  therefore  43  per  cent  and  the  output  of  Mil- 
waukee 24.1  per  cent  of  the  state's  product  in  this  industry. 
This  is  another  industry  which,  on  product  basis,  ranks  high 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  product  which  is  repre- 
sented by  cost  of  raw  materials. 

The  foregoing  six  industries  comprise  a  group  of  leading 
industries  for  Milwaukee,  there  being  a  very  considerable  drop 
from  the  value  of  products  in  the  last-named  industry  to  the 
value  of  products  in  the  next  largest-^a  drop  of  nearly  one- 
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half.  In  the  aggregate  these  six  industries  show  an  output 
in  1900  of  $65,476,762,  or  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  manu- 
factures of  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

The  industries  with  an  annual  output  of  between  3  and  4 
million  dollars  are  men's  clothing,  factory  product  and  carpen- 
tering, the  products  for  1900  being  $3,593,736,  and  $3,324,- 
734  each  respectively.  While  the  former  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease for  the  census  period,  the  latter  shows  a  decrease  in 
products  of  7  per  cent  The  factory  manufacture  of  men's 
clothing  in  Milwaukee  is  81.8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  state, 
and  the  carpentering  industry  shows  46.7  per  cent  of  the  state** 
product  at  Milwaukee. 

The  industries  with  outputs  between  2  and  3  million  dol- 
lars are  agricultural  implements;  boots  and  shoes,  factory 
product;  bread  and  other  bakery  products;  lumber,  planing 
mill  products;  and  malt  Agricultural  implements  manufac- 
ture shows  am  increase  of  208  per  cent  with  29  per  cent  of  the 
Wisconsin  industry  at  Milwaukee.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry 
shows  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  and  Milwaukee  furnishes 
45.8  per  cent  of  the  state's  output  Bread  and  bakery  pro- 
ducts have  increased  36  per  cent,  and  Milwaukee  produced 
59.6  per  cent  of  the  total  product  of  the  state. 

The  planing  mill  industry  begins  to  show  effects  of  falling 
off  in  the  lumber  supply.  The  industry  shows  a  decrease  in 
output  of  9  per  cent  The  proportion  of  the  planing  mill 
industry  of  the  state  located  at  Milwaukee  is  25.6  per  cent 
The  malting  industry  is  properly  an  adjunct  of  brewing  and 
much  of  it  is  conducted  as  a  part  of  that  industry.  That  part 
of  the  malting  industry  of  Milwaukee  reported  as  such  shows 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent  and  represents  56.6  per  cent  of  the 
mialting  industry  of  the  state. 

The  "14  industries  in  Milwaukee  reporting  products  between 
1  and  2  million  dollars  in  1900  are:  bicycles  and  tricycles; 
men's  clothing;  custom  work  and  repairing;  confectionery;  en- 
ameling and  enameled  goods;  furniture,  factory  product;  ho- 
siery and  knit  goods ;  architectural  iron  work ;  masonry ;  plumb- 
ing ;  gas  and  steam  fitting ;  printing  and  publishing  newspapers 
and    periodicals;   steam  fittings  and   heating  apparatus;  sheet 
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metal  work ;  tobacco,  chewing,  smoking  and  snuff,  and  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  Bicycle  and  enameling  and  enameled  goods 
are  two  of  those  industries  reported  in  1900  for  the  first  time 
and  the  product  of  Milwaukee  is  4-3.7  per  cent  and  87.4  per  cent 
respectively  of  the  total  for  these  industries  in  the  state.     The 
highest  increase  for  the  rest  of  this  group  is  81  per  cent  shown 
for  architectural  ironwork,  the  Milwaukee  product  being  58.5 
per  cent  of  the  state's  total.     The  manuf  acture  of  steam  fittings 
•and  heating  apparatus  shows  an  increase  of  48  per  cent  repre- 
senting the  entire  industry  in  this  state.     Chewing  and  smok- 
ing tobacco  and  snuff  shows  an  increase  of  34  per  cent  and 
embraces  99.4  per  cent  of  this  industry  in  Wisconsin.     Plumib- 
ing,  jgas  and  steam  fitting  shows  an.  increase  of  43  per  cent, 
and   the  proportion  of   the   state's   product  in  Milwaukee  is 
47.6  per  cent     The  confectionery  industry  show's  an  increase 
of  37  per  cent,  and  Milwaukee  reports  66.2  per  cent  of  the 
state's  total  output.     Newspaper  and  periodical  printing  and 
publishing  shows  $n  increase  of  17  per  cent  representing  40.9 
per  cent  of  this  industry  in  the  state.     Hosiery  and  knit  goods 
shows  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  and  the  product  of  Milwaukee 
at  49.2  per  cent  of  the  total  Wisconsin  -product  in  this  indus- 
try.     The  refinaining   five    industries  in    this   group  show   de- 
creases ranging  from  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  to  38  per  cent, 
the  intermediate  decreases  being  1,  6  and  13  per  cent  respect- 
ively.    The  relative  importance  of  the  Milwaukee  product  fin 
each  of  these  industries  is  41.9,  17.1,  38.9,  54.1  and  33.5  per 
cent  of  the  fctate's  output  in  men's  custom  clothing;  furniture, 
factory  product ;  masonery ;  sheet  metal ;  and  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes   respectively.     So    that    these    decreases,    though    small, 
affect  a  considerable  portion,  in  each  case,  of  the  entire  indus- 
try in  Wisconsin. 

Among  the  industries  reporting  products  less  than  $1,000,- 
000  in  1900,  there  are  some  very  notable  increases.  Book 
finding  and  blankbook  making  reported  a  product  of  $160,588 
in  1890,  and  $524,961  in  1900,  or  an  increase  for  1900  of 
211  per  cent.  Milwaukee's  proportion  of  this  industry  in  the 
state  was  88. 4  per  cent  in  1900.  Brass  castings  and  finish- 
ings shows  a  growth  from  $370,451  in  1890  to  $884,050  an 
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1900,  or  138  per  cant  and  the  proportion  in  Milwaukee  was 
99.5  per  cent  The  manufacture  of  chemicals  increased  from 
$112,157  in  1890  to  $254,190  in  1900,  or  126  per  cent,  the 
entire  industry  in  Wisconsin  being  located  in  Milwaukee. 
The  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies  reported 
$38,870  in  1890  and  $502,332  in  1900,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  1140  per  cent  with  54.4  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin 
product  coming  from  Milwaukee.  The  increase  in  food  prep- 
arations from  $35,450  in  1890  to  $203,909  in  1900  was  475 
per  cent  Milwaukee's  proportion  being  15.3  per  cent  of  the 
entire  industry  in  this  state.  The  manufacture  of  gloves  and 
mittens  grew  from  $108,819  in  1890  to  $252,182  in  1900,  or 
131  per  cent,  representing  49.6  per  cent  of  that  industry  in 
Wisconsin.  The  manufacture  of  hats  and  caps,  except  fur 
and  wool,  at  Milwaukee  embraces  the  entire  industry  in  Wis- 
consin and  increased  in  output  from  $363,496  in  1890  to  $602,- 
820  Sn  1900,  or  66  per  cent  The  manufacture  of  millinery 
and  lace  goods  is  reported  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  and  99 
per  cent  of  this  industry  in  Wisconsin  is  located  at  Milwaukee. 
The  output  in  1900  was  $524,185.  The  plastering  and  stucco 
work  industry  at  Milwaukee  shows  an  increase  from  $90,400 
in  1890  to  $317,268  in  1900,  or  250  per  cent.  Book  and  job 
printing  reported  products  valued  at  $750,896  in  1900,  and 
shows  an  increase  for  the  census  period  of  9  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  the  state's  product  reported  from  Milwaukee  in 
1900  was  77.2  per  cent  Saddlery  and  harness  manufacture 
also  shows  a  large  increase.  In  1890  the  output  lat  Milwaukee 
was  $275,702,  and  in  1900,  $548,841,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  99  per  cent  and  28.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  these 
products  for  the  : state.  Sausage  making  reported  products 
valued  at  $311,513  in  1890  and  $532,806  in  1900,  or  an 
increase  of  71  per  cent  for  the  census  period.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  industry  in  Milwaukee  in  1900  was  98.5 
jx^r  cent  of  the  total  for  the  state.  The  manufacture 
of  s<rap  and  candles  at  Milwaukee  also  shows  a  high 
rate  of  increase  in  the  census  poriod.  In  1890  the  product 
reported  was  $510,966,  while  in  1900  it  had  increased  to 
$967,767,  or  89   per  cent,   and   represented   88.2   per  cent  of 
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the  soap  and.  candle  industry  in  the  state.  The  trunk  and 
valise  industry  at  Milwaukee  reported  a  pToduct  of  $614,054 
in  1890,  and  $969,022  in  1900,  thus  showing  ani  increase  of 
5.7  per  cent,  and  in  1900  producing  62.1  per  cent  of  the  out- 
put of  trunks  and  valises  manufactured  in  this  state. 

The  remaining  30  industries  in  Milwaukee  reporting  over 
$100,000  and  lees  than  $1,000,000  of  products  in  1900  are 
of  less  relative  importance.  This  group  embraces  13  of  the 
20  industries  reporting  decreases.  With  the  exception  of  3 
or  4  of  these  industries  reporting  decreases  in  output  only  a 
few  of  the  30  produced  over  200,000  in  1890.  With  very 
few  exceptions  the  proportion  of  each  of  these  industries  lo- 
cated in  Milwaukee  is  not  a  large  part  of  the  total  of  the  rev 
spective  industries  in  Wisconsin. 

OSHKOSH. 

The  city  of  Oshkosh,  like  the  city  of  La  Orosse,  is  situated 
near  the  miouth  of  an  important  lumbering  stream.  The 
Wolf  river  became  early  one  of  the  mioet  important  of  Wis- 
consin logging  ways.  The  bulk  of  the  timber  stand  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  heavily  wooded  area  was  brought  to  Oshkosh  and 
gave  rise  to  the  important  lumbering  industry  which1  was  tihe 
beginning  of  a  manufacturing  center. 

In  1890  the  total  products  of  manufactories  at  Oshkosh  was 
$8,620,626  and  in  1900,  ($9,781,248.  The  rate  of  increase 
was  1.9  per  cent,  and  the  total  product  in  1900,  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  manuf  actures  of  the  state.  While  there  was  only  a  slight 
increase  in  mianuf actures  as  a  whole  there  was  considerable 
improvement  in  the  general  industrial  condition  and  growth 
in  newer  lines  of  industry.  The  mianuf acturing  of  the  city 
more  than  maintained  its  output  in  the  face  of  a  loss  of  37  per 
cent  in  its  principal  industry  which,  in  1890,  constituted  about 
45  per  cent  of  its  manufactures. 

The  industries  reporting  output  exceeding  $100,000  in  1900 
were  carpentering;  carriages  and  wagons;  flour  and  grist  mill- 
ing; foundry  and  machine  shop  products;  furniture,  factory 
product;  lumber  and  timber  products;   lumber,  planing  mill 
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products;  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
important  was  the  sawmill  industry.  In  1890  tihis  industry 
reported  manufactured  products  to  the  value  of  $3,904,550 
and  in  1900  to  the  value  of  $244,430.  Owing  tp  the  failure 
of  timber  supply  the  industry  suffered  a  loss  during  the  cen- 
sus period  of  37  per  cent,  and  in  1900  only  4.3  per  cent  of 
the  state's  lumber  product  was  sawed  at  Oshkosh. 

Next  in  importance  and;  separately  reported  for  the  first  time 
in  1900  is  the  planing  mill  industry.  The  output  of  the  plan- 
ing mills  and  sash  and  door  factories  of  OsKkosh  was  reported 
as  $1,619,836,  and  represented  19.2  per  cent  of  all  this  indus- 
try in  the  state. 

Carpentering  and  flour  and  grist  milling  show  decreases  of 
49  arid  56  per  cent  respectively. 

Carriage  and  wagon  manufacturing  at  Oshkosh  shows  an  in- 
crease from  $394,512  in  1890,  to  $547,936  in  1900,  or  39  per 
cent,  and  represents  7.8  per  cent  of  that  industry  in  Wisconsin, 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  product  shows  ft.  considerable 
gain.  In  1890  the  output  was  valued  at  $223,825,  and  in 
1900  at  $294,963,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  31  per  cent 

The  furniture  factories  of  Oshkosh  also  show  a  rapid  growth 
in  imoprtance,  reporting  products  to  the  (value  of  $552,525, 
in  1890,  and  $720,82(5  in  1900.  The  increase  amounts  to 
30  per  cent  and*  the  output,  in  1900,  to  8.2  per  cent  of  the 
furniture  manufactured  in  Wisconsin. 

Cigar  and  cigarette  making  is  the  remaining  industry  at 
Oslikosh  reporting  a  product  of  $100,000,  in  1900.  This 
industry  little  more  than  kept  up  its  output  of  1890,  and  pro- 
duced 35  per  cent  of  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured 
in  Wisconsin.. 

RACINE. 

The  city  of  Racine  located  on  the  shore  of  I^ake  Michigan 
within  a  few  miles  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  having 
direct,  railroad  connection  with  lx>th  points  and  with  a 
line  of  railway  extending  into  the  rich  agricultural  west,  is  a 
rapidly    growing    manufacturing   center.     In    1890    the    total 
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products  of  its  manufactures  was  $8,462,359.  By  1900  it  had 
increased  to  $12,502,796,  or  an  increase  of  47.7  per  cent  In 
1900  the  product  of  Racine  manufactures  was  3.4  per  cent  of 
the  state's  output.  Among  its  most  important  industries  are 
found  many  which  have  grown  up  during  the  census  period. 
Xot  only  has  the  manufacturing  of  the  city  grown  in  volume, 
but  in  general  solidity  and  diversity  as  well. 

The  leading  industry  at  Racine  is  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  In  1890  the  product  was  reported  at 
$1,979,613,  and  in  1900  at  $3,001,009,  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  51  per  cent,  and  in  1900  representing  38  per  cent 
of  the  agricultural  implement  industry  of  Wisconsin. 

The  second  largest  industry  at  Racine  in  1900  was  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages  and  wagons.  In  1890  this  industry  re- 
ported products  valued  at  $1,902,536.  In  1900  the  output 
had  increased  to  $2,749,653,  or  an  increase  of  44  per  cent. 
At  the  last  census,  therefore,  Racine  had  39.5  per  cent  of  this 
industry  in  Wisconsin. 

An  industry  very  rapidly  growing  in  importance  at  Racine 
is  that  of  the  foundry  and  machine  shop.  In  1890  the  out- 
put wa3  valued  at  $307,701  and  in  1900  at  $849,455,  show^- 
ing  an  increase  of  176  per  cent  The  proportion  of  this  in- 
dustry in  Wisconsin  located  at  Racine  was  3.8  per  cent 

The  next  important  industry  at  Racine  is  boot  and  shoe 
manufacturing.  This  is  one  of  the  industries  reported  for  the 
first  time  in  1900  when  the  product  was  $849,215  and  repre- 
sented 17.7  per  cent  of  this  whole  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

The  tannery  industry  holds  a  very  im]x>rtant  place  in  Racine 
manufactures  although  showing  decrease  in  output  during  the 
census  period.  In  "1890  the  tannery  product  at  Racine  was 
$706,000,  and  in  1900,  $576,236,  thus  showing  a  decrease  of 
18  per  cent  In  1900,  2.8  per  cent  of  the  state's  product  in 
this  industry  came  from  Racine. 

The  manufacture  of  trunks  and  valises  at  Racine  is  an  old 
and  long  established  industry.  The  output  at  the  two  cen- 
suses was  practically  the  same,  about  $372,000,  and  in  1900 
was  23.9  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  product  in  this  industry. 

The  manufacture  of  saddlery,  hardware  and  steel  car  and 
24 
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carriage  springs  are  two  new  industries  in  Wisconsin,  both 
being  reported  for  the  first  time  in  1900,  and1  both  being 
located  wholly  at  Racine.  The  product  in  saddlery  hardware 
was  $284,365,  and  in  steel  car  and  carriage  springs,  $340,823. 

The  planing  mill  industry  also  is  reported  from  Racine  for 
the  first  time  in  1900.  The  gross  product  was  $123,957,  or 
1.4  per  cent  of  that  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

The  remaining  industry  at  Racine  reporting  products  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  in  1900,  was  newspaper  and  periodical 
publishing  and  printing.  In  1890  the  product  was  $113,3^, 
and  in  1900,  $120,418.  The  increase  was  6  per  cent,  and 
the  proportion  to  the  industry  for  the  whole  state  was  2.9  per 
cent. 

The  smaller  manufactories  of  Racine,  including  besides 
the  smallest  industries  not  separately  reported,  about  20 
specified  industries  in  1900  as  a  whole  report  good  progress. 
The  product  of  the  cities'  manufactures  in  1890  outside  of 
the  ten  industries  considered  above  was  $3,081,861,  and  5n 
1900,  $5,935,706.  Thus  the  minor  industries  together  show 
an  increase  of  over  90  per  oenit,  or  much  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  cities  manufacturing  as  a  whole. 

SHEBOYGAN. 

The  city  of  Sheboygan  had  not  until  the  last  census,  attained 
a  population  of  20,000  and  its  manufactures  were  never  before 
reported  separately.  While  no  mathematical  comparisons  are 
therefore  possible  it  is  known  in  a  general  way  that  the  manu- 
facturing of  this  city  has  in  the  past  census  period  experienced 
a  very  rapid  growth.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  furniture 
manufacturing  which  is  the  principal  industry.  This  city  is 
on  the  lake  shore  and  nearer  than  Milwaukee  to  the  hardwood 
mills  and  connected  with  them  by  direct,  rail  routes  and  water 
transportation.  When  given  the  same  distributing  facilities 
as  Milwaukee  in  the  western  and  southern  markets  its  advant- 
ages as  a  manufacturing  center  are  reinforced. 

As  already  noted  the  leading  industry  at  Sheboygan  is  the 
mianufacture  of  furniture.     The  output  in  1900  amounted  to 
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$3,189,045,  and  was  36.7  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the 
state.  It  is  not  luilikely  that  there  is  some  relation  between 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  at  Sheboygan  and  the  slight 
falling  off  in  the  output  at  Milwaukee. 

Slbeboygan  reported  in  1900  one  other  industry  with  a  pro- 
duct of  over  $100,000,  namely,  carpentering.  This  industry 
reported  a  product  of  $171,025,  and  was  2.4  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  the  state. 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  cowio  very  near  the 
$100,000  mark  with  a  product,  of  $99,278,  or  4  per  cent  of  this 
industry  in  the  state. 

SUPERIOR. 

Like  Slheboygan,  Superior  is  first  reported  separately  (by 
the  census  of  1900.  In  this  year  the  manufactures  of 
Superior  were  valued  at  $7,527,703,  and  constituted  2.8  per 
cent  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state.  Superior  presents  more 
developed  and  diversified  manufacturing  than  Sheboygan. 
In  1900  Superior  showed  five  industries  with  products  exceed- 
ing $100,000  in  value. 

A  rapidly  growing  industry  and  the  most  important  in  1900 
at.  Superior  is  the  saw  mill  industry.  The  product  reported 
was  $559,781  and  constituted  9  per  cent  of  this  industry  for 
the  entire  stata 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  rank  next,  with  an  out- 
put of  $218,290,  or  .9  per  cent  of  the  total  of  this  industry  in 
Wisconsin. 

Malt  liquor  reported  a  product  valued  at  $112,840,  and  rep- 
resented .6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  state. 

Plumbing,  gas  and  steam  fitting  had  products  valued  at 
$160,925,  or  5.7  per  cent  of  the  state's  total  production. 

Printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is 
the  remaining  industry  with  a  product  of  over  $100,000.  The 
output  reported  in  1900  in  this  industry  was  $153,454.  This 
constituted  3.7  per  cent  of  the  newspaper  and  periodical  busi- 
ness in  Wisconsin. 
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LA  CROSSE. 


Value  of  Prod  acta. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  Implements  

Bread  and  bakery  products 

Carriages  and   wagons   

Confectionery    

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Furniture,  factory  product  

Liquors,  malt  

Lumber  and  timber  products  

Lumber  and  planing  mill  products.,. 
Plumbing  and  gas  and  steam  fitting.. 
Printing    and    publishing,     newspapers, 

etc s 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

All  other  industries  


1880. 


182,687 

147,700 

50,606 

2.093,570 

109,097 


651,137 

3,510,236 

333,812 

85,339 

80,616 

156,511 

1,866,918 


Total 


19,157,501 


1900. 


Per  cent. 

of 
increase. 


1368,012 

127,022 

150,876 

806.802 

1,208,877 

192,160 

119,641 

1,133,090 

1,544,410 

401,962 

115,814 

137,215 

191,866 

2,282,013 


18,281,749 


53.0 

2.0 

612.0 

—42.0 

76.0 


74.0 

-66.0 

20.0 

35.0 

70.0 
22.0 
23.0 


-9.6 


Per  cent 
of  total 
for  state. 


4.6 
S.5 

2.1 
19.6 
4.6 
.8 
1.3 
6.8 
2.7 
4.3 
4.1 

3.S 

6.9 


2.S 


MILWAUKEE. 


Industries. 


Value  of  Products. 


1890. 


1900. 


Per  cent. 

of 
increase 


Per  cent, 
of  total 
for  state. 


Agricultural  implements   

Bicycle  and  tricycle  repairing  

Bicycles  and  tricycles  

Black8mlthlng  and  wheelwrlghting  — 

Bookbinding  and  blank  books  

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  

Boots  and  shoes,   factory  product 

Boxes,  wooden  packing   

Bra 88  castings  and  finishings  

Bread  and  other  bakery  products  

Brick  and  tile  

Brooms  and  brushes  

Carpentering    

Carriages  and   wagons   

Cars  and  construction,  R.  R.  shops.... 
Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk — 

Chemicals  

Clothing,  men's  custom  work  

Clothing,  men's,  factory  products 

Clothing,    women's,   dressmaking   

Clothing,   women's,   factory   products.. 
Coffee  and  spice,   roasting  and  grinding 

Confectionery    

Cooperage    

Dyeing  and  cleaning   

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Electrical  construction  and  repairs  

Enameling  and  enameled  goods  

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Food   preparations   

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products  ... 

Fur  goods  

Furniture,  cabinet  making  and  repairs. 

Furniture,   factory   product    

Gloves  and  mittens   

Hats  and  caps,  except  far  and  wool  ... 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  

Iron  and  steel  

Iron  work,  agrlcuttmral,  ate.  


1,873 


289,384 
168,588 
264,057 

1,617,534 
441,186 
370,451 

1,576,127 

396,154 

96,903 

3,581,904 
794,563 
917,289 


112,157 

1,390,754 

3,541,369 

1,591,632 

236,630 

906.025 

770,341 

828,678 

56,606 

38,870 


4,438,983 
36,460 

6,668,446 
762,611 
386,301 

1,606,669 
106,819 
863,496 

1,114,026 


«1,483| 


$2,296,&8 
139,474 

1,223,549 
372,638 
624,961 
201,422 

2,196,928 
762.281 
884,060 

2,157,802 
163,600 
178,689 

3,324,734 
386,330 
300,093 
169,225 
254,196 

1  387,133 

3,593,736 
313,806 
188,991 
864,477 

1,040,400 
716,867 
118,796 
602,332 
240,407 

1,708,171 

6,367,988 

208,909 

14,496,362 

796,872 

848,376 

1,486,503 
262,182 
602,820 

1,228,208 

7.410,213 

1,002,669 


208.0 

29.1 

86.6 

48.7 

28.0 

11.1 

211.0 

88.4 

—23.0 

81.6 

36.0 

46.8 

72.0 

38.8 

138.0 

99.6 

36.0 

69.6 

-68.0 

9.1 

80.0 

61.2 

—7.0 

46.7 

-61.0 

6.5 

-67.0 

4.7 

.8 

126.0 

100.0 

-00.0 

41.9 

1.0 

81.8 

-80.0 

66.2 

—19.0 

60.4 

-69.0 

79.7 

37.0 

66.2 

—13.0 

42.6 

101.0 

81.1 

1140.0 

64.4 

74.8 

87.4 

48.0 

24.1 

476.0 

16.8 

168.0 

66.1 

5.0 

87.1 

-9.0 

64.6 

-1.0 

17.1 

181.0 

49.6 

66.0 

100.0 

9.0 

49.2 

8S.S 

tt.t 
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MILWAUKEE CONTINUED. 


Industries. 


Value  of  Products. 


1890. 


Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished.. 

Liquors,  malt  

Lithographing  and  engraving  

Lumber  and  planing  mill  products 

Malt   

Marble  and  stone  work  

Masonry,  brick  and  stone  

Mattresses  and  spring  beds  

Millinery  and  lace  goods  

Millinery,  custom  work  

Mineral  and  soda  waters  

Monuments'  and  tombstones  

Painting,  house,  sign,  etc 

Paper  hanging  

Paving  and  paving  materials  

Photography   

Plastering  and  stucco  work  

Plumblngi  and  gas  and  steam  fitting  . . 
Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job. 
Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers,  etc. 

Saddlery  and  harness  

Sausage  

Slaughtering  &  meat  packing,  wholesale 

Soap  and  candles  

Soda  water  apparatus  ..\ 

Steam  fitting,  and  heating  apparatus. . . 
Tin   and  coppersmith  Ing  and   sheet  iron 

works    

Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking,  and  snuff 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

Trunks  and  valises  

Watch,  clock  and  jewelry  repairs 

Wirework,  Including  rope  and  cable... 
All  other  industries  


Total  1197,503,96111130, 


8,429,814 
10,810,696 

409,866 
2,300,699 
2,174,830 

248,681 
2,216,357 

641,002 


334,469 
129,296 
888,480 
945,973 


1,070,248 

170.960 

90,400 

927,024 

687,181 

1,436,184 
275,702 
311,613 

9,704,966 
610,966 
166,850 
767,969 

1,547.321 

1,212,668 

1,268,938 

614,054 

149,707 

116,526 

12,067,709 


1900. 


Per  oent. 

of 
increase. 


Per  cent, 
of  total 
fer  slate. 


10,267,835 

13,899,390 

716,862 

2,162,994 

2,817,870 
288,067 

1,364,039 
675,701 
624,185 
632,641 
148,849 
386,356 
984,586 
133.431 
600,573 
204.936 
317,268 

1,333,745 
760,896 

1,680,003 
648.841 
532,806 
•13,045,979 
967,767 
162.300 

1,123,731 

1,447,838 

1,624,801 

1,091.449 

969,022 

134,806 

106,619 

10,056,467 


22.0 

28.0 

74.0 

-9.0 

7.0 

18.0 

-38.0 

6.0 


69.0 
15.0 


18.0 


-56.0 
19.0 

250.0 
43.0 
9.0 
17.0 
99.0 
71.0 
34.0 
89.0 

--2.0 
48.0 

-6.0 
34.0 
-18.0 
67.0 
—10.0 
-8.0 


34.2 


51.1 
71.6 
100.0 
25.6 
66.6 
38.1 
38.9 
3.13 
99.0 
26.1 
12.9 
33.0 
64.8 
78.4 
59.0 
29.0 
90.6 
47.6 
77.2 
40.9 
28.7 
98.6 
94.2 
88.2 
100.0 
100.0 

54.1 
99.4 
33.6 
62.1 
26.3 
16.5 


26.3 


•Includes  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  of  Cudahy,  Wis. 


OSHKOSH. 


Industries. 


Value  of  Products 


1890. 


1900. 


Percent. 

of 
increase 


Percent, 
of  total 
for  state. 


Carpentering  , 

Carriages  and  wagons  

Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. 

Furniture,  factory  product  

Lumber  and  timber  products  

Lumber  and  planing  mill  products  ... 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes 

AH  other  Industries  


1398,619 
394,512 
266,100 
223,825 
562,525 
3,904,650 


111,450 
2,769,045 


1 

$200,216 

547,936 

116,224 

294,963 

720,826 

2.449.430 

1,619,836 

112,887 

1,718,931 


Total  I    18.620,626 


$8,781,248  1.9 


-49.0 
39.0 

-56.0 
31.0 
30.0 

-37.0 


1.0 


2.8 
7.8 
.4 
1.3 
8.2 
4.3 
19.2 
3.5 


2.5 
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3ACINE. 


Industries. 


Agricultural  Implements  

Boots  and  shoes,  factory  products 

Carriages  and  wagons  

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 

Hardware,  saddlery  

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished.. 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products  j 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers,  &c.j 

Springs,  steel,  car  and  carriage 

Trunks  and  valises  

All  other  Industries  


Value  of  Products. 


1890. 


$1,979,613 


1,902,536 
307,701 


706,000 


113,341 


371.301 
3,081,861 


Total   1    18,462,359 


1900 


Per  cent. 

of 
increase 


-I- 


13,001,009 
948,215 

2,749,663 
849,465 
284,365 
576,236 
123,967 
120,418 
340,823 
372,859 

5,936.7.6 


$12,502,796 


51.0 


44.0 
176.0 


-18.0 

*6;6' 


47.7 


Per  cent 
of  total 
for  state 


38.0 

17.7 

89.6 

3.8 

100.0 

2.8 

1.4 

2.9 

100.0 

23.9 


3.4 


SHEBOYGAN. 


Industries. 


Value  of 
products. 


Per  cent, 
of  total 
for  state. 


Carpentering  , 

Furniture,    factory   product 
AH  other  industries   

Total  


$171,025 
3,189,046 
4,109.132 


2.4 

36.7 


$7,469,202 


2.1 


SUPERIOR. 


Industries. 


Value  of     *FtSEf 


Foundry  and  machine  shop  product  

Liquors,  malt  

Lumber  and  timber  products  

Plumbing  and  gas  and  steam  fitting 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers,  etc 
All  other  Industries 

Total  


$218,296 
112,840 
559.781 
160,925 
163,454 
6,322.407 


$7,527,703 


.9 

.6 

.9 

6.7 

3.7 


2.8 
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MANUFACTURES   OUTSIDE   OF  CITIES   OF   20,000 
POPULATION. 

When  we  have  examined  the  census  statistics  of  the  state 
as  a  whole  fcnd  of  our  six  cities  of  over  20,000  population, 
we  have  exhausted  all  information  as  to  the  kind  of  manufac- 
tures in  Wisconsin  available  in  the  published  census.  We 
have  seen  from  the  census  statistics  of  quantity  of  manufac- 
tures of  the  several  counties  that  there  are  important 
manufacturing  districts  in  this  state.  Two  of  these  districts, 
or  groups  of  counties  as  we  have  considered  them,  contain  all 
our  cities  of  over  20,000  population.  For  the  other  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  even  for  these  two  districts  outside  the 
six  large  cities,  there  is  nothing  in  the  census  tables  to  show 
whether  the  manufacturing  of  any  given  place  is  diversified 
or  given  over  to  one  or  two  industries ;  whether  the  leading 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  agricultural  imple- 
•i!innt&,  flour  and  feed.  Butter  and  cheese,  or  what  not 

The  distribution  of  manufactures  with  reference  to  tihis  par- 
ticular consideration  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

DISTRIBUTION-  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN   WISCONSIN  IN   LAROB  CITIES, 
8MAL.L  CITIES  AND  OUTSIDE  OF  CITIES— CENSUS  OF  1900. 


Location. 


T  till  ffross 
prttrlncrs  of 
nmnuf  ac- 
ta res. 


Per  cent, 
oft  t«l 
for  tlio 
stat-«. 


Milwaukee  (inclnudes  $2,971,430    from    North    Milwaukee 

and    South   Milwaukee)     

Five  remaining  cities  of  over  20.000  population 

All  other  urban  manufactures  (46  cities)  

Entire  state,  exclusive  of  urban  manufactures 

Total  for  state  


$126,757,929 
44,562,696 
91.030.394 
98.467.921 


$360,818,942 


35.1 
12.4 
25.2 
27.3 


100.0 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  census  statistics 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  localities  in  Wisconsin 
covers  less  than  half  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state.  The 
remaining  53  per  cent  of  our  manufactures,  25.2  per  cent  eon> 
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ing  from  45  cities  and  27.3  per  cent  from  the  rest  of  the  state, 
is  without  any  qualifications  or  designation  as  to  the  kind  or 
character  in  any  city  or  locality.  Some  of  these  cities  are 
surely  of  sufficient  manufacturing  importance  to  give  rise 
to  some  curiosity  as  regards  their  industries.  The  city  of 
Kenosha,  for  instance,  shows  a  larger  manufactured  product 
than  Sheboygan  and.  60  per  cent  more  wage^earners  than 
Superior.  The  cities  of  Appleton  and  Marinette  together  are 
credited  with  an  annual  manufactured  product  of  $10,000,000 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  census  to  show  its  character.  It 
seems  impossible  that  any  intelligent  estimate  of  the  industrial 
situation  in  this  state  can  be  had  without  some  idea  of  the 
character  and  location  of  more  than  one  half  of  our  manuf  ao- 
cures — the  half,  moreover,  of  the  greater  interest  from,  the 
standpoint  of  future  possibilities. 

With  the  purpose  of  adding  some  information,  though  in- 
definite and.  incomplete,  the  following  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared. They  are  presented  here,  albeit^  with  some  hesitancy 
and.  much  misgiving,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  throw  some 
helpful  light,  incomplete  and  uncertain  though  it  may  be,  upon 
an  important  phase  of  our  industrial  •  situation  left  Toy  Jthe 
census  in  obscure  darkness.  It  is  realized  that  from  a  scientific 
or  statistical  standpoint,  more  can  probably  be  said  against 
these  figures  than  can  be  said  for  themt  But  it  is  believed 
that  some  information  of  a  useful  character  will  l)e  found  in 
the  tables  and  some  is  better  than  none. 

An  explanation  of  the  source  and  nature  of  the  tables  should 
make  it  possible  for  any  careful  student  to  avoid  serious  errors 
through  dependence  upon  them.  And  an  exposition  of  their 
principal  shortcomings  should  enable  any  one  to  be  safely  con- 
servative in  their  intoq>retation. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
figures  are  not  based  upon  a  census  of  manufactures.  They 
are  founded  on  two  sets  of  basic  data  from  two  sources : 

1st.  The  number  of  employes  reported  for  each  manufac- 
turing establishment  inspected  by  the  Wisconsin  Factory  In- 
spection of  1001-02. 

2nd.     The  average  gross  product  per  wage-earner  in  the  sev- 
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eral  industries  far  the  state  as  a  whole,  as  shown  by  the  Federal 
Census  of  1900. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  estimate  of  the  manufacturing  of  any  locality 
or  industry  on  such  figures  as  these.  With  reference  to  the 
factory  inspection  as  a  basis,  the  following  points  of  criticism 
should  be  borne  in  mdnd : 

First,  the  factory  inspection  does  not  cover  all  of  our  manu- 
factories. Its  purpose  is  not  a  census.  For  the  purposes  of 
enforcing  factory  legislation,  that  inspectors  should  visit. 
every  establishment  in  the  state,  as  the  census  enumerator 
aims  to  do  would  be  both  impossible  and  undesirable.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  six  largest  cities  (north  and  south  Milwaukee  in- 
cluded) the  census  reports  11,643  establishments  employing 
on  the  average  70,532  wage-earners.  Exclusive  of  the  same 
cities,  Wisconsin  Factory  Inspection  for  1901-02  reports 
1775  establishments  inspected  with  01,389  employes.  Thus 
the  factory  inspection  reaches  only  a  smaJl  proportion 
of  the  establishments  and  not  over  87  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes. Because  of  other  considerations,  hereinafter  to  be 
enumerated,  the  real  proportion  of  our  manufactures  cov- 
ered by  the  Factory  Inspection  is  probably  not  over  80  per 
cent.  The  bulk  of  the  uninspected  industries  is  represented  by 
the  small  establishment  engaged  in  repairs,  milling,  butter 
or  cheese  making,  etc.,  and  employing  only  two  or  three  hands 
with  small  danger  or  possibility  of  violating  our  factory  laws 
and,  therefore,  not  requiring  regular  inspection.  Taken  col- 
lectively, however,  the^se  uninspected,  small  establishments 
represent  a  verv  considerable  portion  of  our  manufacturing 
industries.  They  produce  about  $17,000,000  of  bur  butter 
and  cneese  factory  products  besides  the  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  many  lines  of  repairing,  custom  work,  etc.  The 
relative  importance  of  the  uninspected  manufactures  in  any 
given  locality  cannot  be  determined  with  even  approximate 
accuracy  because  it  may  vary  widely  and  is  subject  to  no  rule. 
But  it  can  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  any  given 
instance  it  may  be  very  important  It  may,  in  some  instances, 
oven  include  the  whole  of  some  important  industry,  especially 
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if  the  industry  in  the  particular  place  be  represented  by  a 
single  establishment. 

Next  to  this  incompleteness  of  the  Factory  Inspection  figures 
is  their  hick  of  scientific  aocuraicy  in  reporting  the  establish- 
ments that  are  inspected.  The  matter  of  noting  the  number 
of  employes  by  the  inspector  is  often  the  merest  incident  of 
his  work.  He  makes  his  visit  to  examine  the  sanitary  and 
other  conditions  under  which  the  establishment  operates,  vio- 
lations of  the  child  labor  laws,  etc.,  and  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
number  of  employes  is  calculated  chiefly  to  determine  how 
many  persons  are  required  to  work  under  the  conditions  which 
he  finds.  Ihe  inspeictor  lhas  learned  from  bis  experience  the 
time  of  the  year  when  each  line  of  industry  in  each  section 
is  most  likely  to  be  most  fully  employed.  He  times  his  in- 
spection, in  a  general  way,  so  as  to  make  his  visit  when  the 
leading  industries  of  a  community  are  in  this  condition,  for 
it  is  under  this  condition  that  violations  of  the  factory  laws 
are  most  likely  to  be  found.  As  a  result,  the  tendency  in  fac- 
tory inspection  returns,  particularly  in  the  leading  industries, 
is  to  report  miore  than  a  representative  number  of  employes. 
This  in  any  locality  might  tend  to  give  undue  relative  im- 
portance in  these  tables  to  any  industry  reported,  particularly 
the  more  important  industries.  But  since  this  tendency  is  not 
constant,  bears  no  uniform  ratio  to  the  true  representative 
number  of  emiployes,  it  cannot  be  corrected  in  any  instance 
except  by  keeping  in  mind  that  it  always  exists  as  a  possible  ele- 
ment of  error  in  the  figures  of  each  industry  and  in  each  local- 
ity. 

These  two  considerations  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  any 
statement  of  the  number  of  employes  in  the  following  tables. 
This  inaccuracy  may  also  be  reflected  in  any  estimate  of  pro- 
duct based  upon  the  number  of  employes  reported  by  factory 
inspection  and  the  product  per  wage-earner  in  the  census. 

With  reference  to  the  us?  of  this  average  product  per  wage- 
earner  to  determine  output  in  any  s]>ecific  instance  tliere  are 
several  criticisms  which  should  be  made.  Some  of  these  ob- 
jections hold  good  independently  and  in  addition  to  the  liability 
of  error  in  the  niumlwr  of  employes  reported.     They  would  hold 
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even  if  the  numiber  of  employes  was  correctly  representative. 
Others  are  the  result  of  combining  the  two  sets  of  figures. 

In  the  first  place  this  average  product  per  wage-earner  is  in 
each  case  the  average  for  many  enterprises  in  several  parts  of 
the  state,  often  of  very  far  from  identical  character,  and  is  ex- 
act only  for  an  average  establishment  An  average  establish- 
ment, in  this  sense,  would  have  to  be  one  in  which  all  lines  and 
conditions  of  the  industry  maintain  in  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions and  relationships  as  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  state. 
Owing  partly  to  the  census  classification  of  the  several  indus- 
tries of  the  state  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  an  actual  aver- 
age establishment  or  enterprise.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ob- 
vious. Industries  over-lap.  It  becomes  necessary  to  group  in- 
dustries of  like  character  or  industries  frequently  carried  on  in 
conjunction,  under  a  single  name  as  a  single  industry,  as; 
"Brick  and  tile/'  "Paper  and  wood  pulp,"  etc.  Now,  the  av- 
erage product  per  wage  earner  in  the  "Brick  and  tile"  industry 
of  the  state  might  not  be  likely  to  be  the  average  per  wage- 
earner  in  an  enterprise  manufacturing  brick,  or  an  enterprise 
manufacturing  tile,  or  an  enterprise  manufacturing  both  brick 
and  tile  unless  the  two  products  were  manufactured  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  even  not  then  unless 
other  things  \vere  equal.  And  likewise  the  "Paper  iand  wood 
pulp"  industries,  generally  carried  on  in  conjunction  and  insep- 
arable in  the  statistical  reports.  The  census  returns  however 
include  many  paper  mills  making  no  wood  pulp  and  many  pulp 
mails  making  no  paper.  And  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  same 
average  figures  for  the  pulp  mill,  the  paper  mill,  and  the  paper 
and  pulp  mill,  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  real  averages  in  each  case.  This 
objection  will  be  found  to  affect  ]>ractically  all  industries  in 
some  degree.  How  much  cannot  of  course  be  determined  defin- 
itely in  any  case. 

One  more  important  element  of  error  enters  the  estimates  of 
product  It  grows  out  of  combination  of  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  number  of  employes  as  reported  by  Factory  Inspection 
with  the  average  product  per  wage-earner  in  each  industry  ac- 
cording to  census.     The  former  figures  include  in  most  cases, 
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some  employee  who  would  not  be  'classed  as  "wage-earners"  in 
the  census,  being  salaried  employes,  etc.  Tnus  the  average 
product  per  wage-earner  based  on  the  census  would  be  in  many 
eases  too  high  for  a  representative  average  product  per  employe 
in  the  same  manufacturing. 

While  these  and  other  factors  of  uncertainty  may  enter  with 
varying  force  in  any  or  all  the  statements  in  the  following 
tables,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  statements  they  do 
affect  or  how  seriously.  Accordingly  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  correct  the  estimates  to  make  allowances  for  the 
possible  elements  of  error.  At  the  head  of  each  table  for  urban 
manufactures  the  census  totals  for  all  industries  for  the  city  is 
given  showing  the  numlx^r  of  establishments,  value  of  products, 
average  numljer  of  wage^earners  and  the  importance  of  the 
city's  manufacturing  in  the  state's  total.  While  there  is  some 
discrepancy  of  time  between  the  census  date  and  the. date  of  in- 
spection, these  figures  should  serve  in  a  measure  to  help  avoid 
unwarranted  dejiendenoe  upon  incorrect  est.iina.tos.  One  gen- 
eral correction  will  apply  in  nearly  all  of  the^e  figures.  The 
result  of  leaving  out  many  establishments  in  factory  inspection 
and  combining  the  number  of  employes  reported  (and  fre- 
quently the  highest  number)  with  the  average  product  per 
wage-earner  to  estimate  the  value  of  products  would  lie  gener- 
ally to  over  emphasize  the  im{K>rtance  of  the  industries  reported, 
particularly  the  larger  ones,  while  other  industries,  appearing 
in  the  "miscellaneous,"  or  not  all,  are  given  less  than  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

There  are  many  inaccuracies  and  short-comings  in  these 
tables.  But  they  contain  some  information  and  therefore  have 
some  value,  jx>ssibly  a  great  deal.  They  show  a  wide  spread 
diversity  of  manufacturing  industry  throughout  most  of  the 
45  cities  as  well  as  something  of  the  character  of  our  indus- 
tries outside  of  urban  manufactures. 
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URBAN  MANUFACTURES  OF  WISCONSIN  IN  45  CITIES  OF  LESS  THAN 
20,000  POPULATION,  U.  S.  CENSUS  1900,  AND  WISCONSIN  STATE  FAC- 
TORY INSPECTION  1901-2. 


Cities. 


U.  S.  Census,  1900. 


No.  of 

establish- 

meuts 


Value  <f 
pioducts. 


Average 
N...  uf 
WHffe 

earners 


Inspection,  1901-2. 


No  of 

establish 

mems. 

No.  of 
employes. 

16 

262 

49 

1,770 

36 

1,794 

2> 

425 

18 

814 

40 

2,089 

32 

745 

16 

627 

10 

366 

42 

2,191 

46 

1,674 

11 

528 

15 

426 

39 

1,944 

19 

462 

63 

1,651 

20 

301 

15 

718 

24 

3.478 

44 

1.662 

46 

1,441 

37 

2,147 

19 

457 

13 

1,648 

18 

766 

19 

1,727 

15 

161 

16 

508 

12 

801 

14 

262 

8 

872 

12 

292 

18 

929 

12 

262 

8 

694 

27 

871 

21 

422 

6 

386 

11 

270 

6 

560 

14 

640 

25 

605 

14 

254 

34 

1,644 

12 

676 

Antlgo   

Appleton   

Ashland    

Baraboo    

Beaver  Dam  

Beloit     

Berlin  

Chippewa  Falls  .. 

l>e  Pere  

jjJau  Claire  

Fond  du  Lac  

Ft.   Atkinson  .... 
Grand  Rapids  ... 

Green  Bay  

Hudson   

Janesvllle    

Jefferson    

Knuknunu   

Kenosha  

Madison   

Manitowoc    

Marinette    

Marshfield  

Menasha  

Menomonie    

Merrill  

Monroe   

N'ecnah   

Oconto  

Portage  

Port  Washington 

Reedsburg    

Khlnelander  

Rlpon    

Sparta   

Stevens  Point  .... 

Stoughton  

Toman  

Tomahawk   

Two  Rivers  

Washburn  

Watertown  

Wanpnn  

Wausau    

Wanwatosa  


Total 


65 

240 

129 

75 

57 

103 

65 

72 

48 

148 

188 

67 

66 

191 

41 

184 

66 

71 

71 

195 

135 

103 

63 

57 

P0 


74 
44 
72 
65 
45 
62 
73 
56 

107 
14 
47 
33 
45 
35 
85 
42 

137 
37 


$728,755 
5,330.669 
4,157.718 

695,731 
1,002,255 
3,185.080 

736,247 
2.131067 

:<so  oo 

4.363,230 

.-<.  -22 

M  :99 

78 

■  h;i  :» 


|  Ml' 


1.5; 

4.  If 


24 

I. '47 
66 
08 
48 
12 
44 
70 
39  I 
72 
99 
d4 
87 
34 
18 
50 
33 
87 


2,171,265 

505.715 

743,616 

218,838 

1,177,621 

1.165,861 

1.381,393 

1,200,844 

3,658,439 

3,663,892 


3,754  1191.030.394  J   42.471 


373 

2,226 

1,830 

406 

707 

2,065 

376 

555 

360 

1,858 

1,834 

392 

503 

1,719 

422 

1,710 

370 

667 

3,149 

1,805 

1.146 

1.833 

372 

1,575 

697 

1.694 

217 

616 

440 

324 

811 

207 

781 

360 

147 

979 

268 

212 

180 

971 

501 

606 

267 

1,643 

2,312 


1,012 


42,792 
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NUMBER    OF    WAGE    EARNERS,    PRODUCTS    AND   AVERAGE    PRODUCT 
PER  WAGE  EARNER,  WISCONSIN,  CENSUS  19001 


Industries. 


Average  No. 

wage 

earners . 


Value 

of 

products. 


Average 
product  per 
wage  earner. 


1.  Agricultural  Implements  

2.  Awnings,  tents  and  sails 

3.  Boots  and  shoes,  factory  product 

4.  Boxes,  paper  

5.  Boxes,  wooden  packing  

6.  Brick  and  tile  

7.  Bridges  

8.  Brooms  and  brushes  , 

9.  Buttons    

10.  Carriage  and  wagon  materials  

11.  Carriages    and    sleds,    children's | 

12.  Carriages  and  wagons 

13.  Cars,    repair    ana    general    shop    con 

structlon  by  R.  R.  companies 

14.  Clothing,  men's,  factory  product 

15.  Clothing,  women* 8,  factory  product 

16.  Confectionery    

17.  Cooperage  

18.  Cotton  goods  

19.  Coffee  and  spices,   roasting  and  gjrlnd 

ing   

20.  Flouring  and  grist  mill  products 

21.  Foundry  and  machine  shop  products — 

22.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  canning,  etc 

23.  Fur  goods  

24.  Furniture,    factory    product    

26.  Gloves  and  mittens   

26.  Hosiery   and    knit   goods    

27.  Iron  and  steel  

28.  Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished... 

29.  Liquors,  malt   

30.  Lumber  and  timber  products 

31.  Lumber,  planing  mill,  sash,  doors,  etc.. 

32.  Malt   

33.  Marble  and  stone  work  

34.  Mattresses  and  spring  beds  

35.  Monuments  and  tombstones  

36.  Paper  and  wood  pulp  

37.  Pickles,  preserves  and  sauces 

38.  Printing  and  publishing,   book  and  job 

39.  Printing    and     publishing,     newspapers 

and  periodicals   ' 

40.  Brass  castings  and  finishings I 

41.  Refrigerators   

42.  Saddlery  and  harness  ! 

43.  Ship  and  boat  building  

44.  Shirts    

46.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

46.  Starch    •• 

47.  Tlnsmithlng,  copper  and  sheet  Iron  wk. 

48.  Tools,  not  elsewhere  specified  

49.  Trunks  and  valises  

50.  Windmills    

51.  WIrework  and  wire  rope  cable 

i>2.  Woodenware  

53.  Woolen  goods  

54.  Kloctrlcal  apparatus  

55.  Tobacco,  chewing  and  smoking 

56.  Xir  Industries   ................ 

57.  All  industries,  except  milling,  brewing,! 

malting   and    packing    


3,289 

81 

2,507 

328 

1,290 

1,469 

23 

165 

106 

117 

295 

3,402 

4.502 

2,327 

263 

749 

1,047 

347 

41 
1,412 
12,670 

676 

449 
7,775 

319 
2,722 
1,921 
6,262 
3,904 
21,701 
4,377 

366 

506 
1,045 

542 

4,240 

92 

716 

2,679 
426 
576 
678 
562 
256 

1,361 
34 

1,453 
67 

1,083 
198 
199 

1,047 

861 

527 

300 

142,076 

135,033 


17,886,363 
126,096 

4,791,684 
240,926 

1,989,663 

1,795,993 

.  28.984 

291,599 

63,125 

193,982 

272,126 

6,956,341 

6,906,828 
4,393,092 

271,991 
1,570,445 
1,683,180 

316,061 

456,876 

26,327,942 

22,252,730 

1,007,765 

913,754 

8,721,823 

507,495 

2,486,813 

8,905,226 

20,07"  238 

67.6M.M* 

8,4Co.r.!*5 

4,0K',7!5 

7&1.456 

l,83vMl 

1,1(Q.  >U7 

10,89"., 57* 

316,657 

972,2.3 

4,103.415 
888,755 
749,412 

1,906,652 

707,955 

247,870 

18,601,125 

154,080 

2,675,548 
107,172 

1,560,006 
444, 7S7 
638,797 

1,226,671 

1,435,388 
923,587 

1,632,354 
360,818,942 

297.405,451 


12,397 
1,565 
1,911 

730 
1,642 
1,222 
1,260 
1,767 

595 
1,658 

922 
2,044 

1,401 
1,888 
1,075 
2,096 
1,607 
910 

11,143 
18,645 
1,773 
1,490 
2,035 
1,096 
1,590 
913 
4,635 
3,815 
4,967 
2,656 
1,919 
11,174 
1,491 
1,754 
2,158 
2,569 
3,442 
1,367 

1.531 
2,066 
1,322 
2,812 
1,259 
968 
9,993 
4,503 
1,841 
1,600 
1,440 
2,246 
6,243 
1,171 
1,667 
1,752 
5,441 


2,202 
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ANTIGO,  LANGLADE  CO. 

U.  «.   Census,  1900— Establishments,   66;   products,   1728,755;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  373;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0-2  per  cent 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-1902—16  establishments,  262  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Bash,     doors,     veneers    and    planing    mill 

products 

Furniture,  chairs  

Lumber,  sawmill  products  

K  re  wing    

Flour  and  feed  

Staves    

1'rinting  and  publishing  

Miscellaneous  

Total  


131 
45 
16 
15 
12 
12 
15 
17 


262 


$251,389 
49,320 
39,840 
74,506 
225,740 
19,284 
21,060 
87,400 


34.7 
6.6 
5.8 
11.8 
31.4 
2.4 
2.8 
6.0 


1719,138 


100.0 


APPLETON,  ANTIGO  CO. 

U.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  240;  products,  $5,330,669;  average  number  ofl 
wage  earners,  2,226;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  1.5  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—49  establishments,  1,770  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
prose  value 
of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Paper  and  wood  pulp  

Machinery   

Furn  1 1 ure  _. 

Canning  

Knit  goods  

Textiles  

Toys,  etc 

Printing  and  publishing  

Flour  and  feed  

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Agricultural    Implements    

Brewings   

Malting   

Clothing  

Hubs  and  spokes  

Paper  boxes  

Monuments   

Miscellaneous  


Total 


965 
202 
86 
77 
67 
69 
46 
44 
30 
23 
16 


18 
15 
9 
7 
46 

1,770 


$2,479,066 

358,146 

94,266 

38,740 

61,171 

88,872 

78,412 

63,636 

669,860 

44,137 

38,352 

129.143 

279,360 

23,580 

24,870 

6,670 

16,106 

99,000 

$4,481,676 


65.1 
8.0 
2.2 
0.9 
1.4 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 

12.3 
1.0 
0.9 
2.8 
6.3 
0.6 
0.6 
0.0 
0.3 
2.3 

100.0 
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ASHLAND,  ASHLAND  CO. 

U.  S.  Census  1905—  Establishments,  129;  products,  $4,167,718;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  1,830;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  1.2  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—36  establishments,  1,794  employes. 


Industries. 


Lumber  saw  mill  products 

rig  iron  

Machinery   

K.  R.  shops  

Wood  pulp  

Printing  and  publishing 

Brewing  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


No  of 
employes 
reported. 


1,311 
150 
69 
100 
49 
36 
16 
63 


1,794 


Estimated 
»rroS8  value 
of  products. 


$3,482,016 
695,250 
122,337 
140,100 
125,941 
51,984 
79,472 
138,600 


$4,835,700 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city 


73.0 
14.0 
2.5 
2.6 
2.5 
7.2 
1.5 
2.7 


100.0 


BARABOO,  SAUK  CO. 

U.  S.  Census  1900— Establishments,  75;  products,  $695,731;  average  number  of  wage 
earners,  405;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.2  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—20  establishments,  425  employes. 


Industries. 


R.  R.  shops  

Textiles  

Canning    

Wagons  

Woodworking  

Brewing   

Machine  shop  and  foundry 
Miscellaneous  

Total   


No,  of 
employes 
reported. 


148 
121 
71 
10 
10 
17 
7 
41 


426 


Estimated 
frross  value 
of  products. 


$207,348 
201,707 
35,760 
20,440 
19,190 
84,439 
12,411 
90.200 


$671,496 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


80.8 

30.1 
5.3 
3.6 
2.7 

12.3 
2.0 

13.2 


100.0 


BEAVER  DAM,   DODGE  CO. 

U.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments.  57;  products,  $1,002,255;  average  number  wage 
earners,  707;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.3  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—18  establishments,  814  employes. 


Industries. 

No.  of 
employes 
reported. 

Estimated 

arross  valne 

of  products. 

Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 

300 
232 
147 
80 
8 
7 
40 

$1,390,500 
298,816 
260,631 
141,840 
39,736 
16.106 
88,000 

62.2 

Textiles  . 

Machinery   

18.2 

11.7 
6.4 

1.8 

Monuments  

Miscellaneous   

0.7 
40 

Total   

814 

$2,234,629 

100.0 
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BELOIT,  ROCK  CO. 

U.    8.    Census,   1900— Establishments,    108;    products,   $3,135,080;    average    Dumber 
wage  earners,  2,065;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.9  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—40  establishments,  2,089  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 

gross  value 

of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total,  for 

city. 


Machinery  and  pumps  

Shoes   

Clothing   

Tools   

Sash,   doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Taper  

Wagons  and  carriages  

Printing  and  publishing  

Gloves  

Sheet  metal  

Boxes  

Flour  and  feed  

Miscellaneous  

Total    


1,478 

176 

150 

64 

52 

33 

26 

22 

15 

15 

8 

7 

54 


$2,620,494 

334,426 

196,500 

86,400 

99,788 

84,777 

43,108 

31,768 

23,860 

27,615 

12,336 

130,515 

118,800 


$3,810,376 


68.7 
8.8 
5.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.3 
1.2 
0.8 
0.6 
0.7 
0|3 
3.4 
3.1 


100.0 


BERLIN,   GREEN  LAKE  CO. 

U.    a.  Census,   1900—  Establishments,  66;   products,  $736,247;   average  number  of 
wage  earners,  376;  per  cent,  of  product*  to  total  for  state,  O.z  per  cent. 

Wis.    Factory    Inspection,    1901-2—32  establishments,   745   employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employe* 
reported. 


Estimated 
pross  value 
of  products 


Per  "cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Gloves    

Stone,  building  and  paving 

Flour  and  feed   

Tanning    

Furs  

Brooms   

Shoes  

Brick    

Machinery    

Cooperage,  tubs  and  boxes 

Knit  goods    

Miscellaneous   

Total   


25 


246 
195 
66 
45 
33 
30 
26 
17 
15 
16 
11 
46 


746 


$389,550 

290,745 

1,230,570 

171,675 

67,155 

53,010 

49.686 

20,774 

26,595 

25,712 

10,043 

101,200 


16.2 
11.9 
60.6 
7.0 
2.7 
2.2 
2.0 
0.8 
1.1 
1.1 
0.4 
4.1 


$2,436,715    T         100.0 
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CHIPPEWA  FALLS.  CHIPPEWA  CO. 

U.   S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  72;  products,  $2,131,067;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  655;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.6  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—16  establishments,  627  employes. 


Industries. 


No    of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
gross  va  da 
of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Lumber,    saw   mill    products 

Sash,  doors  and  pinning  mill  products 

Brick    

Brewing  

Flour  and  feed  

Printing   and    publishing    -.. 

Wagons  and  carriages  

Textiles   

Miscellaneous  .' 


Total 


406 
73 
26 
21 
10 
14 
12 
15 
50 


627 


$1,078,338 
140,087 
31,772 
104.307 
186,450 
20.216 
24.528 
19,275 
121,000 


62.6 
7.7 
1.9 
6.1 

10.9 
1.2 
1.5 
1.1 
7.0 


$1,725,971    f         100.0 


DE  PERE,  BROWN  CO. 

U.   S.   Census,   1900— Establishments',  48;  products,   $980,800;   average   number  of 
wage  earners,  360;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.3  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—10  establishments,  366  employes. 


Indu  -'tries. 


No.  of 

Estimated 

Per  cent,  of 

employes 

proas  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of  products. 

city. 

280 

$719,820 

67.1 

32 

56,736 

5.3 

15 

21,660 

2.0 

16 

238,320 

22.3 

12 

10,944 

1.1 

11 

24,200 

2.2 

366 

$1,071,180 

100.0 

Paper  

Machinery   

Printing  and  publishing 

Flour   

Knit   goods    

Miscellaneous  

Total    


EATJ  CLAIRE,  EAU  CLAIRE  CO. 

U.  8.  Census,  1900— Establishments.  148:  products,  $4,366,230;  average  number  of 

wage  earners,  1,858;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  1.27  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—42  establishments;  2,191  employes. 


Industries. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Lumber,  paw  mill  products  

Paper  and  pulp  

Furniture   

Canning   

Refrigerators   

Machinery    

Boxes,   wooden    

Mill  supplies  

Hhoes   

Hash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Printing  and  publishing  

Textiles    

Meat  packing  

Brewing!    

Flour  and  feed   , 

Wagons  and  carriages  

Trunks    

Miscellaneous  


Total 
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FOND  DU  LAC,  FOND  DU  LAC  CO. 

U.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  188;  prod  acts,  $3,386,822;  average  number  of 
wage  eurnero,  1,834;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.9  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—46  establishments,  1,674  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 


Percent  of 

total  for 

city. 


Furnltnre   

Refrigerators  

Clothing   

Lumber,  saw  mill  products  

Tanning    

Canning  

Carriages  and  wagons  

Machinery   

Sash  doors,  and  planing  mill  products 

Agricultural  Implements  

Awnings   

Brewing  and  malting  

Flour  and  feed  

Miscellaneous   


813 
230 
201 
164 
260 
100 
75 
50 


35 

27 
18 
154 


Total 


1.674 


$342,048 

304,060 

263,310 

435,584 

953,750 

49.170 

83,300 

88,660 

67,165 

52,734 

54,425 

134,109 

836,610 

338,800 


$3,502,715 


9.8 
8.7 
7.4 
12.2 
27.2 
1.4 
2.4 
2.6 
1.9 
1.5 
1.6 
3.6 
9.7 
9.8 


100.0 


FORT  ATKINSON,  JEFFERSON  CO. 

U.   S.   Census,   1900— Establishments,   67;  products,   $781,299;  leverage  number  of 
wage  earners,  392;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.2  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—11  establishments,  528  employes. 


Industries. 


Chairs  

Canning 

Machinery  . . . 
Creamery  .... 
Miscellaneous 

Total   ... 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Est'mated 
f  ros*  value 
of  products 


150 

100 

12 

41 


628 


$246,600 

74,500 

177,300 

189,680 

90,200 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


$728,280 


33.7 
10.2 
24.3 
19.3 
12.5 


100.O 


GRAND  RAPIDS,  WOOD  CO. 

U.  S.   Census,  3900— Establishments,  66;  products.  $1,129,078;  average  number  of 

wage  earners,  503;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  state,  0.3  per  cent. 


Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—15  establishments,  426  employes. 

Industries. 

No.  of 
employes 
reported. 

Estimated 
pross  value 
of  products. 

Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 

Furniture    

Paper  and  pulp 

114 
97 
91 
66 
24 
11 
23 

$124,944 
249,193 
241,696 
109,428 
43,552 
206,096 
50.600 

12.3 
24.2 

Lumber   saw  mill  products • 

23.8 

Wagon  stock   

10.7 

Machinery   

Flour  and  feed  

4.8 
19.7 

Miscellaneous   

6.0 

Total   

426 

$1,024,508 

100.0 
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GREEN'  BAY,  BllOWN  CO. 

IJ.  S.  Census,  1900—  Establishments,  191;   products,  $3,469,160;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  1,719;  per  cent,  of  products  to  .total  for  state,  1.0  per  cent. 

Wis.    Factory   Inspection,  1901-2—39  establishments,   1,944  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  «;f 

Estimated 

Per  cent,  of 

employes 

gross  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of  products. 

city. 

426 

$1,128,800 

23.0 

184 

353,  96 

|            7.2 

298 

445,610 

9.1 

215 

550,640 

11.2 

150 

164,400 

3.4 

120 

212,760 

4.2 

85 

136,595 

2.8 

72 

41,024 

0.8 

56 

624,008 

12.7 

68 

337,756 

6.9 

49 

125,881 

2.6 

12 

223,740 

4.6 

14 

28,616 

0.6 

196 

531,200 

10.8 

1,944 

$4,904,026 

100.0 

Lumber,  saw  mill  products  

NmkIi,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Canning   

Confectionery    

Furniture    

.Machinery    

( 'ooperage  

Boxes,   wood    

Spices  and   coffee,   milled 

Brewing   ...' *. 

Taper  

Flour   and    feed    

Carriages  and  wagons  

Miscellaneous    


Total 


HUDSON,  ST.  CROIX  CO. 

U.   S.   Census,  1900— Establish  men  ts,  41;   products,  $1,261,569:  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  422;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  state,  0.3  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—19  establishments,   462  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products, 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


K.   R.  shops  

Lumber,  saw  mill  products 

Boxes    

Brewing  

Miscellaneous    

Total    


261 
120 

38 
7 

36 


462 


$365,661 
318,720 
58,596 
34,769 
79,200 


$856,946 


42.6 
37.2 
6.9 
4.0 
9.3 


100.0 
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JANESVILLE,  ROCK  CO. 

V.   S.   Census.  1900— Establishments,  184;  products,   $3,670,820;  average  number  of 
w«g*«  earners,  1,710;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  state,  1.0  per  cent. 

Wis.    Factory   Inspection,   1901-2—63   establishments,   1,651  employes. 


Industrie*. 


Agricultural    implements    

Textiles    

Furniture    

Shoes   

Barbed    wire    

Carriages  and   wagons    

Sash,  doors,  and  planing  mill  products 

R.   R.  Shops   

Clothing    

Knit    goods    

Machinery    

Tobacco   

Boxes    

Printing  and  publishing 

Flour  and  feed  

Buttons  

Brewing  

Saddlery  and  harness  

Miscellaneous  


No  of 
employes 
reported. 


Total 


254 
231 
127 
110 
95 
77 
65 
79 
74 
75 
54 
65 
59 
35 
25 
36 
19 
16 
156 


1,651 


Estimated 
gi  oss  value 
of  product? 


297. 52S 

1H9.192 

210.210 

593,185 

157.388 

124,735 

110.679 

96.940 

67.550 

95,742 

119,702 

90,978 

50.540 

466,125 

20,825 

94,373 

44,992 

343,200 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


$3,732,722 


16.3 
8.0 
3.7 
5.6 

15.9 
4.2 
3.3 
3.0 
2.6 
1.8 
2.6 
3.2 
2.4 
1.4 

12.6 
0.6 
2.5 
1.2 
9.2 


100.0 


JEFFERSON.  JEFFERSON  CO. 

IT.    8.    Census,   1900—  Establishments.    66;    products,    $828,924;   average   number    of 
wage  earners,  370;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.2  per  cent. 

Wis.    Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—20  establishments,   301  employes. 


L.dustri»s. 


Shoes   

Brewing  and  malting  

Meat   packing    

Wagons  

Furniture 

Sash,  doors,  and  planing  mill  products 

Tanning    

Machinery    

Miscellaneous    


No  of 
employes 
reported 


Total 


Estimated 
grotss  value 
of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


120 

$229,320 

23.8 

41 

204.647 

21.2 

"      30 

299.790 

31.2 

1      27 

55,188 

6.7 

23 

25,208 

2.6 

20 

38,380 

4.0 

15 

57,225 

6.0 

6 

10,638 

1.1 

19 

41,800 

4.4 

301 

$962,196 

100.0 

m 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  STAT ISTIC& 


KAUKAUNA,  OUTAGAMIE  CO. 

II.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,   71:   products,   $1,424,047;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  667;  per  c<  nt.  of  pioduct  to  total  for  the  state,  0.4  per  eent. 

Wlfif.   Factory   Inspection,  1901-2—15  establishments,  718  employes. 


Industries. 


Taper  and  pulp 

K.   It.  shops   

Machinery    

Miscellaneous  ... 


Total 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


457 
220 
17 
24 


Ken  Dinted 
grosd  value 
of  product*. 


$1,175,033 
308,220 
30,141 

52,800 


1 

718        I    $1,566,194 

I 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


75.1 
19.7 
1.9 
3.3 


100.0 


FJ2NOSHA,  KENOSHA  CO. 

IJ.   S.   Census,  1900—  Establishments,  71;  products,   $7,488,366*  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  3,149;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state.  2.1  per  cent. 

Wis.    Factory    Inspection,    1901-2—24  establishments,  3,478  employes. 


Industri-s. 


Taunlng    

Furniture,   beds    

Knit   goods    

Brass,  etc 

Rrass  goods,    lamps,  etc 

Carriages  and  wagons   

Spring  beds   

Machinery    

Toys   

Sash,  doors,  and  planing  mill  products 
Miscellaneous   

Total    


No.  of 

Ethimate  1 

Percent,  of 

employes 

grogs  value 

total  for 

ro  ported . 

•  »f  products. 

city. 

750 

$2,861,250 

43.0 

1.061 

1.162,856 

17.4 

800 

730,400 

10.9 

240 

500,640 

7.5 

88 

372.086 

6.6 

285 

582.540 

8.7 

66 

114,010 

1.7 

36 

63.82S 

1.0 

37 

34,114 

0.5 

24 

46.056 

2-7 

92 

202.400 

3.0 

3.478 

$6,670,180 

100.0 
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MADISON,  DANE  CO. 

U.   8.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  196;  products,  $3,608,806;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  1,806;  per  cent.  ,of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  1.0  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory   Inspection,   1901-2—44  (establishments,  1,562  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Machinery    

Agricultural  Implements  

Klectrical  apparatus  

1'rlntlng  and  publishing  

Sash,  doors  and  pinning  mill  products  | 

R.  R.  shops  and  round  nouse  

Brewing   

Confectionery   

Shoes  

Saddlery  and  harness  

Carriages  and  wagons  

Flour  and  feed  

Miscellaneous  


Total 


243 

381 

242 

200 

94 

69 

68 

62 

41 

19 

16 

6 

91 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  product*. 


1,662 


$430,839 
914,019 
423.984 
375,440 
180.386 
82,669 
288,086 
108,992 
78,861 
63,428 
32,704 
111,870 
200,200 


$3,280,958 


Per  cent,  of 

total  foe 

city. 


13.2 

27.8 

12.9 

11.4 

5. ft 

2.6 

8.8 

3.3 

2.4 

1.7 

1.0 

8.4 

6.1 


100.0 


MANITOWOC,  MANITOWOC  CO. 

U.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  136;  products,  $2,268,348;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  1,146;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.6  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—46  establishments,  1,411  employes. 


Industries. 


Shipbuilding  

Machinery   — 

Brewing    

Furniture   

Canning  

Agricultural    Implements    

Pash.  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Printing  and  publishing  

Carriages  and  wagons  

Brewing    

nothing   

Flour  and  feed   

Miscellaneous    

Total   


No.  of 

Estimated 

Percent  of. 

employes 

BTOS8  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of  product*. 

city. 

406 

$511,164 

18.7 

170 

301.410 

11.1 

141 

697,347 

25.3 

166 

181,936 

6.7 

141 

70,030 

2.6 

87 

208.339 

7.7 

43 

82,517 

3.0 

31 

44,764 

1.7 

19 

38,836 

1.4 

12 

69,604 

2.2 

14 

18,340 

0.7 

7 

130,515 

4.8 

174 

382.800 

14.1 

1,411 

$2,727,692 

100.0 
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MARHTOTTE.  MARINETTE  CO. 

U.  8.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  103;  products,  $4,659,712;  average  number  of 

wage  earners,  1,833;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  1.3  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory   Inspection,  1901-2—37  establishments,  2,147  employes. 


Industries. 


Lumber,   saw  mill   products 

Machinery   

Paper  

Boxes,   wooden    

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products... 

Printing  and  publishing  

Flour  and  feed  

Miscellaneous   

Total    

I 


No.  of 

Estimated 

Per  cent,  of 

employes 

gross  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of»  products. 

city 

1,360 

$3,612,160 

68.5 

.    263     - 

466,299 

8.8 

174 

447,006 

8.5 

175 

259,850 

4.9 

65 

124,735 

2.4 

42 

60,648 

1.2 

9 

167,705 

3.2 

59 

129,800 

2.5 

2,147 

$5,268,203 

1 

100.0 

MARSHFIELD,  WOOD  CO. 

U.    S.    Census,   1900— Establishments.   63;    products,   $709,144;   average   number   of 
wage  earners,  372;  per  cent,  of  .product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.2  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—19  establishments,  457  employes. 


Industries. 


Veneers  and  planing  mill  products 

Staves   

Mattresses   

Machinery    

Printing  and  publishing  

Brewing    

Flour  and  feed  

Miscellaneous    

Total    


No  of 

Estimated 

Per  cent,  of 

employes 

gross  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of  products. 

city. 

144 

$276,336 

26.0 

47 

75,529 

7.1 

35 

61,390 

5.7 

15 

26,595 

2.5 

17 

24,64S 

2.3 

10 

49,670 

4.7 

8 

149,160 

14.1 

181 

398,200 

37.6 

467 

$1,061,428 

100.0 

MENASHA, 

S.   Census.   1900—  Establishments. 

wage  earners,  1,575;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.8  per  cent. 


WINNEBAGO    CO. 

57:   products.   $2,751,270:   average   number   of 


Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—13  establishments,  1,548  employes. 


Industries. 


Woodenware  

Pn  per    

Woolens    

Shingles   

Foundry    

Brewing    

Pinning  mill  products 
Miscellaneous    

Total    


No.  of  Estimated     Per  cent,  of 

employes    |  prons  va'ue       total  for 
reported,     of  products.  city. 

I  i 


$1,206,1  SO 

48.3 

906,857 

36.4 

103,687 

4.2 

106,240 

4.2 

43,532 

1.7 

79,472 

3.2 

19,190 

.8 

30,800 

1.2 

$2,495,908 

100.0 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  GROWTH  OP  INDUSTRIES. 
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MEXOMONIE,  DUVN  CO. 

U.   S.   Census,  1900— Establishments,  50:   products,  $1,533,139;  average  number  of 
wage  earners.  697;  per  rent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.4  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—18  establishments,  766  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  of 

city. 


Lumber,  saw   mill   products   

Brick    

Machinery    

Printing   and    publishing    

Sash,   doors  and   planing  mill   products  .. 
Miscellaneous    

Total    


I 


1 


375 

$f96.  no 

65.1 

302 

369,044 

34.1 

32 

56,736 

3.7 

17 

24,448 

1.6 

15 

2.S,7No 

1.9 

25 

55,000 

3.6 

766 

$1,530,013 

100.0 

MERRILL,   LINCOLN   CO. 

t\  S.   Census,  1900— Establishments.   69;  products.  $4,150,272;   average   number  of 
wage  earners,  1,694;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  1.2  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—19  establishments,  1,727  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of  Estimated 

employes       gross  value 
reported       of  products. 


I 

Sash,  door  and  planing  mill  products i 

Lumber,   saw   mill   products   

Tanning  | 

Machinery    

Printing  and  publishing   

Miscellaneous    

Total  I 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


1.161 

$2,227,959 

61.7 

2S4 

1    754.304 

2»  9 

1      20 

|     76.300  | 

2.1 

15 

1     26.595  1 

.7 

17 

1     24.548  1 

.6 

230 

J    506,000  J 

14.0 

1.727        |    $3,615,7015 
I 


100.0 


MONROE,   GREEN  CO. 

IT.    S.    Census,    1900—  PMabllshmertts,   62;    products.   $455,899;   average   number   of 
wnge /earners.  217;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.1  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory   Inspection,  1899-1900—15  establishments,  151   employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of  Estimated      Per  cent,  of 

employes    I  gross  value        total  for 
reported.     I  of  products.  city. 


Carriages  and  wagons  I 

Printing  and  publishing  I 

Brick    ' 

Sash,   doors  and   pinning)  mill   products   | 

Brewing   i 

Miscellaneous  ' 

Total    


65 
22 
21 
15 
11 
17 

151 


$132,860 

42.8 

31,768 

10.2 

25.662 

8.2 

2N.7^5 

9.3 

54,637 

17.5 

37,400 

12.0 

$311,112 


100.0 


3M 


Labor  and  industrial  statistics. 


NEENAH,  WINNEBAGO  CO. 

U.  S.  Census,  1900—  Establishments,  74;  products,  $1,642,414;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  616;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.5  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2— 1G  tMStablishments.  508  employes. 


Industries. 


Paper  

Stoves   , 

Canning  

Shoes  , 

Knit   goods    , 

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Printing  and   publishing   

Flour  and  feed  

Machinery   

Miscellaneous    

Total  


No.  of 

Estimated 

Per  cent,  of 

employes 

gross  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of  products. 

city. 

268 

1698.492 

57.7 

67 

118,791 

9.8 

40 

20,860 

1.7 

40 

76,440 

6.3 

38 

34,694 

2.9 

21 

40,299 

3.3 

12 

17,328 

1.4 

10 

180,645 

15.0 

8 

14,184 

k            1.2 

4 

8,800 

0.7 

508 

$1,210,533 

100.0 

OCONTO,  OCONTO  CO. 

U.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  44;  products,  $1,732,887;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  440;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  oio  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—12  establishments,  801  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 

Estimated 

Per  cent,  of 

employes 

gro"s  value 

total  for 

reported. 

of  products. 

city. 

364 

$675,326 

32.3 

242 

908,352 

43.5 

160 

385,350 

18.8 

23 

34,270 

1.6 

10 

49,670 

2.4 

10 

14,440 

0.7 

12 

26,400 

1.2 

801 

$2,093,808 

100.0 

Sash,  doors  and  pinning  mill  products 

Lumber,  saw  mill  products  

Paper    

Canning  

Brewing    

Printing  and  publishing  

Miscellaneous    

Total   


PORTAGE,  COLUMBIA  CO. 

IT.    S.    Census,   1900— Establishments.   72:  products,    $502,234;   average   nnmber   of 
wage  earners,  324;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.1  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—14  establishments,  262  employes. 


Industri  .«. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
PTOss  valne 
of  products. 


Knit  goods  

Clothing    

Publishing  and  printing 

Brewing  

Flour   

R.  R.  shops  and  round  house 
Miscellaneous    

Total    


$473,614 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


164 

$149,732 

31.8 

32 

41,920 

8.7 

24 

34.650 

7.3 

11 

54,637 

11.6 

8 

149,160 

31.6 

9 

12,609 

2.6 

14 

30,800 

6.5 

100.0 
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PORT  WASHINGTON,  OZAUKEE  CO. 

tJ.   S.  Census,  1900— Establishments,  66;  product  $1,137,318;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  811;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.3  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—8  establishments,  872  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  for 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated      Per  cent,  of 
gross  value        to  al  for 
of  products.  city. 


Furniture  and   chairs    

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Tanning  

Miscellaneous  

Total   


681 
150 
30 
11 


$746,776 
266,960 
114.450 
24,200 


872 


$1,151,376 


64.8 
23.1 
10.0 
2.1 


100.0 


REEDSBURG,  SAUK  CO. 

U.   8.    Census,   1900— Establishments,   45;   products,   $430,550;   average   number  of 
wage  earners,  207;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.1  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—12  establishments,  292  employes 


Industries. 


Woolens  

Canning    

Clothing   

Miscellaneous 

Total    ... 


No  of 
employes 
reported. 


118 

100 

22 

62 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 


292 


$196,706 
49,170 
28,820 
114,400 


$389,096 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


60.6 

12.6 

7.4 

29.4 


100.0 


RHINELANDER,  ONEIDA  CO. 

8.   Census.   1900—  Establishments,   62:   products.   $1.855.4b3;  average  number   of 
wage  earners,  781;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.5  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—18  establishments,  929  employes. 


Industries. 


Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Lumber,  sawmill  products 

Printing  and  publishing  

Machinery  

Brewing    

Miscellaneous  

Total  


No.  of 
emploves 
reported. 


401 
206 
82 
14 
13 
214 


Estimated 
pros*  value 
of  products, 


$769,519 
644,480 
228,408 
24,822 
64,571 
470,800 


$2,102,600 


Per  cent  of. 

total  for 

city. 


36.6 
25.6 
10:9 
1.2 
3.1 
22.6 


100.0 
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RIPON,  FOND  DU  LAC  CO. 

V.  .S.    Census.   1900— Establishments,    73:   products,   $807,087;    nvernge   number   of 
wage  earners,  360;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  state,  0.2  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—12  establishments,  262  employes. 


Industries. 


Knit  goods  .. 

(Jlovcs    

Carriages   .... 

C:a:iiimg    

Veneers    

Miscellaneous 

Total    ... 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


112 
69 
25 
11 
12 


Estimated 

gioss  vaJue 

of  products. 


$102,256 
109,710 
51,100 
5,960 
23,028 
72,600 


$364,654 


Percent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


28.0 
30.1 
14.0 
1.6 
6.3 
20.0 


100.0 


SPARTA,  MONROE  CO. 

S.    Census,.  1900— Establishments,  66;   products,   $343,759;   average   number  of 
wage  earners,  147;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.1  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection.  1901-2—8  establishments,  594  employes. 


Industries. 

No.  of 
employes, 
reported. 

Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products 

Porcent.  of 
total  for 
city. 

<'lgars  and  tobacco  

550 
18 
11 

$995,520 
31,914 
15,884 
13.433 
17.600 

92.7 

Machinery  

3.0 

Printing  and  publishing 

1.5 

Sash,  rloors  and  plan!ng  mill 
Miscellaneous   

products  — 

1.2 
1.6 

1 

Total     

594 

I 

$1,074,351 

100.0 



STEVENS  POINT,  PORTAGE  CO. 

r.  S.  Census,  1900— Establishments.  107;  products.  $2,171,265;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  979;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.6  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—27  establishments,  871  employes. 


Industrie?. 


No  of 
em  plover 
reported. 


Estimir^d   I  Percent,  of 
cxo»s  v»lue  '     total  for 
of  products.!         city. 


Paper    j 

i  umber,    sawmill    products    I 

Furniture     I 

f'nsli,   doors  and  pinning  mill  products 

lloxcs    

Machinery    

Mattresses    

Flour  and  feed  I 

Printing  and  publishing  

Starch    

Miscellaneous   

Total    


320 

170 

161 

38 


I 


$822,080 
4M.5PO 
176,456 
72.9?? 


38.3 
21  0 
8.2 
3.* 


I               30 

46.260 

2.2 

'               28 

49.644 

2.3 

1               20 

35,080 

1.6 

I              15 

279,675 

13.1 

t              13 

18.772 

.9 

I              11 

49.533 

2.3 

I              65 

143.000 

6.7 

|             871 

1 

$2,144,942 

100.0 
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STOUGHTON,  DANE  CO. 

U.    8.   Census,   1900—  Establishments,   14;   products,    $605,716;   average   number  of 
wage  earners,  263;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.1  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—21  establishments,  422  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of  Estimated 

employes     .gross  value 
reported.    I  of  products. 


Percent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Carriages  and  wagons  I  342 

Tobacco    46 

Printing    11 

Miscellaneous    I  23 

Total     I  422 


1838,848 
81,615 
15.884 
50,000 


1986,947 


85.0 
8.2 
l.B 
5.2 


100.0 


TOMA'H,  MONROE  CO. 

U.    S.    Census,   1900—  Establishments,   47;    products,    $743,615;   average   number  of 
wage  earners,  212;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.2  per  cent. 

Wis.   Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—6  establishments,  386  employes. 


Industries. 


Bridge  building  

Ssish.  doors  and  planing*  mill  products 

Printing  and  publishing  

Miscellaneous   


Total 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


70 

301 

7 

8 


Estimated 

gross  value 

of  products 


$88,200 

577.617 

10,108 

17,600 


$693,625 


Percent  of 

total  for 

city. 


12.7 
Ki.4 
1.4 
2.5 


100.0 


TOMAHAWK,  LINCOLN  CO. 

U.    S.    Census,  1900—  Establishments.   33;   products,   $218,838;   average   number    of 
wage  earners,  180;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.1  per  cent. 

Wis".  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—11  establishments,  270  employes. 


Indurtrie*. 

No.  of 
employe* 
reported. 

Estimated 

progs  value 

of   products. 

Per  cent   of 

total  for 

city. 

Lumber,  sawmill  products  

I  ron    

1 

1             228 

1              15 

• 

$606,568 

69.52T) 

12.996 

39.600 

83.2 
9.5 

Printing  and  publishing  

1                9 

1.8 

Miscellaneous  

.........I              18 

5.5 

I 

Total  

1             270 

$727,689 

100.0 
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TWO  RIVERS,  MANITOWOC  CO. 

U.   S.  Census,   1900— Establishments,  45;  products,  $1,177,821;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  971;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  the  state,  0.3  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—6  establishments,  550  employes. 


Industries. 

No.  of 
employes 
reported. 

Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 

Percent,  of 

total  for 

city. 

Lumber,   sawmill    products    

149 
60 
229 

112 

$395,744 
115.140 
406,017 
246,400 

HO 

Veneers  

9  9 

l'rintera'    supplies    

35  0 

Miscellaneous   

21.1 

Total  

560 

11,163.301 

100.0 

WASHBURN,  BAYFIELD  CO. 

V.  S.   CciiMiiK.  190C— Establishments    35;   products.  $l.l£i(8SI ;  average  Lumber  of 
wage  earners,  501;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.3  per  cent. 

Wit.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—14  establishments,  040  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 

gross  value 

of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Lumber,   sawmill   products 

Urates  and  reels  

Printing  and  publishing  ... 
Miscellaneous   

Total    


557 

55 

8 

20 


$1,479,392 
84,810 
11,552 
44,000 


640 


$1,619,754 


91.5 

5.2 

.7 

2.6 


100.0 


WATERTOWN,  JEFFERSON  CO. 

«r.   8.   Census,  1900— Establishments,  85;  products,  $1,381,393;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  606;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.4  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—25  establishments,  605  employes. 


Industries. 


No  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
pross  value 
of  products. 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city. 


Confectionery  

Brewing    

Boxes  and  bee  hives 

Boxes,  paper  

Shoes  

Malting   

Flour  and  feed  

Table  slides  

Plumbing    

Machinery  

Monuments  

Miscellaneous   

Total  

■     1 1  la  "ragST^^w 


109 
31 
84 
95 
48 
25 


40 
16 
13 
96 


606 


$228,46-1 

153,977 

129.528 

69,350 

91,728 

279,350 

484,770 

24,112 

88,440 

28,368 

28,054 

211.200 


$1,817,341 


12.5 
8.4 
7.1 
3.8 
5.0 

15.2 

26.5 
1.3 
4.6 
2.1 
2.0 

11.6 


100.0 
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WAUPUN,  FOND  DU  LAC  AND  DODGE  COUNTIES. 

U.   8.   Census,  1900— Establishments,  42;   products,  $1,200,844;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  2$7;  per  cent,  of  products  to  total  for  the  state,  0.3  per  cent. 


Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—14  establishments,  254  employes. 

Industries. 

No.  of 
employes 
reported. 

Estimated 

gross  value 

of  products. 

Per  cent  of 

total  for 

city. 

Windmills   

eo 

48 
48 
13 

85 

$134,760 
98,112 
91,728 
20,046 
187.000 

25.3 

Carriages  and  wagons  

18.4 

Shoes  i.. 

17.3 

ROXCS 

3  8 

Miscellaneous    

35.2 

Total   

254 

$531,646 

100  0 

WAUSAU,  MARATHON  CO. 

U.  S.  Census.  1900— Establishments,  137;  products.  $3,658,439;  average  number  of 
wage  earners,  1,643;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  stock.  1.0  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—34  establishments,  1,644  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products 


Per  cent,  of 

total  for 

city 


Hash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

ISoxes    

Lumber,  sawmill  products  

Machinery  

Flour  and  feed  

Printing  and  publishing  

Jlrewing    

Miscellaneous    

Total    


63 
305 
400 
69 
35 
32 
29 
171 


1.644 


$1,157,157 
•170, 310 
1,062,400 
122,337 
652.575 
46,308 
144,043 
C78.4O0 


$4,033,430 


28.7 

11.6 

26.7 

3.0 

16.2 

1.1 

3.6 

9.1 


100.0 


WAUWATOSA,  MILWAUKEE  CO. 

V.   S.    Census,  1900— Establishments.  37;   products,   $3,663,892:   average  number  of 
wage  earners,  2,312;  per  cent,  of  product  to  total  for  state,  10  per  cent. 

Wis.  Factory  Inspection,  1901-2—12  establishments;  576  employes. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
repotted. 


Estimated 
grosB  value 
of  product* 


Kre wing    I 

Brick | 

Stone  I 

Hash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products   . 
Miscellaneous  

Total  I 

I 


296 

143 

59 

15 


$1,470,232 
174.74G 

87,969 

28.7*> 

138,600 


Per  cent  of. 

total  for 

city. 


576 


$1,900,332 


77.6 
9.2 
4.3 
1.6 
7.3 


100.0 
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MANUFACTURING   OUTSIDE  OF  CITIES. 

Showing  persons  employed  In  various  manufacturing  Industries,  as  reported  by 
Wisconsin  factory  luspeeton,  1901-2,  for  the  state,  outside  of  cities,  reported 
in  IT.  S.  census,  under  "Urban  Manufactures."  together  with  estimated  gross 
value  of  products  of  establishments  inspected. 


Industrie?. 


No  of 

Estimated 

1    Per  cent. 

employes 

gross  value 

of  all 

reported. 

of  products. 

industries. 

6,960 

$18,485,760 

38.3 

1,522 

3,907,44* 

8.0 

445 

2,062,575 

4.2 

374 

6,973,230 

14.3 

465 

j          824,445 

1.7 

53S 

l.OT.2.422 

2.1 

506 

1,930,390 

4.0 

755 

372,500 

.8 

421 

459,316 

.9 

185 

918.895 

1.9 

275 

3,108,325 

6.4 

331 

477,964 

1.0 

90 

105.390 

.2 

140 

245,280 

.6 

207 

345,069 

.7 

231 

318,780 

.6 

94 

294,972 

.6 

98 

137.298 

.3 

214 

307.785 

.6 

30 

105,000 

.2 

339 

544.773    ' 

1.1 

228 

466,032 

1.0 

284 

680,748 

1.4 

29 

324.046 

.7 

7S2 

1,414,660 

2.9 

40 

63.600 

.1 

14 

3;.72fi 

.1 

66 

109.428 

.2 

11 

30,932 

.1 

126 

153,972 

.3 

58 

261,174 

.5 

137 

81,515 

.1 

s 

10.072 

816 

i 

2,072,620 

4.2 

16.819 

$48,658,153 

100.0 

28.061 

98,467,921 

Lumber,  sawmill  products   

I'aper  and  pulp  

Iron   and   steel    

Flour  and  feed   

Foundrv   and   machine   shops   

•Nash,  doors  and   planing  mill  products 

Leather,  tanned,  etc 

( 'is nnlng  

FnTni Hire   

Urevfiiig    

Urea mery  products  

rrlnuiig*  and  publishing  

Wooden  ware    

Electrical  apparatus  

WooieTis    

Lime  and  cement  

Mineral  water  

K.    K.    shop   products    

Stone    

Hot  tllng  

Cooperage    

Wagons  

Agricultural  Implements  

Malting   

Tobacco    

< i  loves    

CotHns    

Wagon  stock   

Harness,   etc , 

Hrick    

Starch    

Muttons    

Hon  N    

Miscellaneous    


Total   

U.    S.   Tcnsus,    1900 
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GROUP  1. 

Number  of  employes  In  non-urban  manufactures  as  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory inspection,  1901-2,  for  15  counties,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  Lake 
Superior  and  Green  Bay'  together  with  the  estimated  gross  products  of  these 
manufactures. 


Industries. 


Lumber,  sawmill  product 

Iron  and  steel  , 

Foundry  and  machine  shops  , 

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

Canning    

Leather,  tanned,  etc 

Electrical  apparatus  

Woolens    

Cement    

Mineral  Water  

H    R.  shop  products   

Woodenware   , 

Furniture  

Condensed  milk,  etc 

Brewing    , 

Printing  and  publishing  

Stone  

Flour  and  feed  

Bottling    

Cooperage   

Miscellaneous   


Total 


No.  of 
employes. 

Estimated 

Per  cent. 

gross  value 
of  products. 

of  all 
industries. 

1,926 

14,915,456 

40.6 

445 

2,062,575 

17.0 

311 

551,403 

4.6 

!            182 

|         349,258 

2.9 

605 

300,980 

2.6 

100 

381,600 

3.1 

140 

245,280 

2.0 

112 

186,701 

1.5 

180 

248,400 

2.0 

94 

294,972 

2.4 

1              68 

95,200 

.8 

65 

76,116 

.6 

75 

82,2(X") 

.7 

S4 

949,452 

7.8 

51 

253,317 

2.1 

34 

49,096    ' 

.4 

42 

62,622 

.5 

17 

316,966 

2.7 

12 

42.000 

.3 

10 

16,070 

.1 

256 

649,984 

5.4 

r 

4,809 

$12,129,549 

100.0 

GROUP  1-A. 

Number  of  employes  in  non-urban  manufactures  ns  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory inspection.  1901-2,  for  four  counties  in  the  Fox  River  Valley,  together 
with  the  estimated   gross  value  of  products  of  these  manufactures. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes. 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products 


Per  cent 

of  all 
industries. 


Paper  and  pulp  

Furniture   

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 

l.lme    

Woodenware   

Foundry  and   machine  shops 

Brewing    

Canning:    

Flour  and  feed  

Wagons,  etc 

M  Iscelianeous    


Total 


505 
45 
43 
51 
25 
26 
19 

100 
17 
10 
4 


845 


$1,297,345 
49,320 
82.517 
70,380 
29,27o 
46.098 
94,373 
49.600 

316.965 
20.440 

101.560 


$2,157,873 


60.2 
2.3 
3.8 
3.3 
1.3 
2.1 
4.4 
2.3 

14.7 

.9 

4.7 


100.0 


26 
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GROUP  2. 

Number  of  employes  in  non-urban  manufactures  as  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory inspection,  1901-2,  for  10  counties  in  central  southern  Wisconsin,  together 
with  the  estimated  gross  value  of  these  manufactures. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 


Per  cent. 

of  all 
industries. 


Agricultural  Implements  

Printing  and  publishing  

Wngons  

Malting  

Foundry  and  machine  shops  

Tobacco    

Gloves    

Furniture  

Brewing   

Creamery  products  

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  product; 

Flour  and  feed 

Tanning    

Coffins,  etc 

Miscellaneous  

Total   


274 
78 
63 
29 
43 

277 
40 
32 
22 
20 
17 
15 
16 
14 
76 


1,006 


1666,778 

112,632 

108,332 

324,046 

76,239 

600,672 

63,600 

36,072 

109,274 

226.060 

32,623 

279,675 

61,040 

81,726 

192,964 


$2,810,634 


24.0 
4.1 
3.8 

11.6 
2.8 

17.8 
2.3 
.1 
4.0 
8.1 
1.2 

10.0 
2.2 
1.1 
6.9 


100.0 


GROUP  S. 

Number  of  employes  in  non-urban  manufactures  as  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory inspection,  1901-2,  for  seven  counties  In  the  upper  Wisconsin  River  Val- 
ley, together  with  the  estimated  gross  value  of  products  of  these  manufac- 
tures. 


Industries. 


iiumber.   nawmlll   products    

Paper  and  pulp  

Tanning    

Furniture     

Wagon  stock   

Flour  and  feed  

Wagons  

Foundry  and   machine  shops   

Printing  and  publishing  

Hrewin^   

Sash,  doors  and  planing  mill  products 
Miscellaneous   

Total   


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


816 

•809 

185 

114 

66 

22 

23 

39 

22 

10 

8 

25 


2,139 


Estimated 
gross  value 
of  products. 


$2,167,296 

2,078,321 

705,775 

124,944 

109,428 

410,190 

47,012 

69,147 

31,768 

49,670 

15,352 

63,475 


15,872,378 


Per  oent 

of  all 

industries. 


36.7 

35.3 

12.9 

2.0 

1.8 

6.9 

.8 

1.1 

.6 

.8 

a» 

1.0 


100.0 
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GROUP  4. 

Xumber  of  employes  In  non-urban  manufactures  as  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory inspection,  1901-2,  for  St.  Croix  county,  together  with  the  estimated 
gross  value  of  products  of  these  manufactures. 


Industries. 


No.  of 

Estimated 

Per  cent. 

employes 

gross  value 

of  all 

reported. 

of   products. 

industries . 

62 

$969,640 

56.5 

90 

241,040 

14.1 

35 

67.165 

3.9 

60 

80.360 

4.7 

20 

226.060 

13.5 

16 

32,704 

1.9 

14 

20,216 

1.2 

4 

11,248 

.6 

3 

5,319 

.3 

22 

65,858 

3.3 

306 

$1,709,500 

100.0 

Flour  and  feed   

Lumber,  sawmill  products  

StiHh,  doore  and  planiugi  mill  products 

looperage    

dreamery  products  

Wagons,   etc 

Printing  and  publishing  

Harness,  etc 

Machinery    

Miscellaneous   

Total    


GROUP  6. 

Number  of  employes  in  non -urban  manufactures  as  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory Inspection,  1901-2,  for  three  counties  in  the  Chippewa  River  Valley,  to- 
gether with  the  estimated  gross  value  of  products  of  these  manufactures. 


Industries. 


dumber,   sawmill    products    ■■ 

Leather,  tanned,  etc 

Brick 

Stone    

Paper  and  pulp  ,-.. 

Flour  and  feed  w* 

Starch    

Creamery  products  ♦ 

l  Tinting  and  publishing  , 

Furniture  *..♦,.♦  — 

Nash,  door**  and  planing  mill   products 

tiro  wing    

Machinery   ♦...♦•- 

Wagons  


Total 


No  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 
groKS  value 
of  products. 


1,066 

m 
m 
m 

30 
22 
25 
ES 

r. 

6 


Per  cent. 

of  all 
industries . 


f£.3& 

305 
CI 
ES 

m 
m. 

m\ 

10, 
17 
24. 


% 

66.3 

00 

7.1 

100 

1.4 

49 

1.4 

70 

1.8 

90 

9.6 

26 

2.6 

84 

7.4 

68 

.7 

GO 

.3 

.71 

.4 

36 

.6 

56 

.2 

30 

.2 

933 

100.0 
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GROUP  7. 

Number  of  employes  in  non-urban  manufactures  as  reported  by  Wisconsin  fac- 
tory Inspection  for  the  jstate,  exclusive  of  the  counties  in  the  preceding  6 
groups,  together  with  the  estimated  gross  value  of  products  of  these  manu- 
factures. 


Industries. 


No.  of 
employes 
reported. 


Estimated 

gross  value 

of  products. 


Per  oent. 

of  all 
industries. 


dumber,  saw  mill  products  

Flour  and  feed   

Cooperage   

Sash,  doors  and  planing)  mill  products 

Printing  and  publishing  

Tobacco    

**aper  and   pulp    

Furniture   

Monuments 

feather,   tanned,   etc 

dreamery  products  

Wagons  and  carriages  

dnttons  

Brick  

Woolens  

brewing 

Machinery   

Starch  

IC.  R.  shops  

Canning  

Agricultural  Implements  ....*. 

Bottling    

Harness,  etc 

•toats  

Miscellaneous    

Total    


3,062 

18,1X2,672 

41.5 

229 

4,269,706 

21.9 

279 

448,323 

2.3 

244 

468,236 

2.4 

161 

232,484 

1.2 

606 

914,068 

4.6 

178 

467,282 

2.3 

146 

168.920 

0.8 

133 

287,014 

1.6 

125 

476,876 

1.9 

123 

1,390.269 

7.1 

121 

247,824 

1.3 

187 

81,615 

0.4 

76 

92,872 

0.5 

96 

15$, 365 

0.8 

78 

387,426 

2.0 

38 

67,374 

0.3 

33 

148,690 

0.7 

30 

42,030 

0.2 

50 

24,800 

0.1 

10 

23,970 

0.1 

18 

63,000 

0.3 

7 

19,684 

0.1 

8 

10.072 

0.1 

433 

1,099,387 

6.6 

6,818 

$19,702,286 

100.0 

MANUFACTURING,  WISCONSIN,  1904.* 


Industries. 


Capital. 


Wage  Earners. 


Average 
number. 


Total 
wage*. 


Value  of 
products, 
including 

custom 
work  and 
repairing. 


Agricultural   Implements    

itfM)t4  and  Nhoes,   factory  products 

Carriages   and   wagons   *.... 

Tar,   etc.,   K.   K.   shops   

Cheese,  butter  and  condensed  milk 
clothing,  men's,  factory  products.. 
Flouring  and  grist  mill  products — 
foundry  and  machine  snop  products 

furniture,  factory  products  

'ron  and  steel   

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

f.iquor*.    malt    

Lumber  and  timber  products 

number,  planing  mill  products   ... 

*ialt    

Paper  and  wood  pulp  

Printing,  newspapers  and   periodicals 
Slaughtering      and      meat      packing 

wholesale    

Textiles    

Cobaceo   

4.11  other  industries  


$17,163,701 

3,6291 

$3, 116, 769 

2,696 

9,027.589 

3.462 

5.216,297 

5.4421 

6,151,521 

1,9431 

$2,905,897 

$2,792 

9,534.565 

1.269 

27,756,083 

15,743 

12.985.693 

9,721 

t5,564.379 

1.933 
6.372 

23,0o8,702 

42.723.800 

4.3221 

66,636,104 

13.861 

7.091.682 

4.736 

4.128,273 

377 

21,071,946 

5.224 

5,089.011 

2,863 

4.389,96^ 
4.971,862 
2,447,652 

84.816.908 


I 


1,610] 

4,044 

2.418 

67,175 


$1,796,9941 

840,299 

1.681,350 

2,870,348 

1.068,806 

$667,535 

684.433 

7.932,486 

3.134.415 

1,310,875 

2.629.8601 

2,112,498 

8.986.837 

1,749,942 

219.724 

2.032.017 

1.277.104 

649.82? 

1.003,841 

961,798 

21 .006,090 


Total    1$365, 848.3741 


151.5^11  $64,637,066  $405,663,408 


$9,034,703 

5.619.464 

7,359,877 

7,941.091 

25.3fe3.S2T 

$5,052,056 

t26.327.942 

27.766,906 

10.763.945 

9,866.612 

23.639,382 

21.475.369 

56.302,166 

9,242.649 

4.736.794 

13.463.669 

4.442,022 

15.684.073 

4,363,226 

6,348,211 

113.649,341 


'Estimated  on  basis  of  censuses  of  1890  and  1900. 
▼Figures  for  1900. 

tEstlmate  based  on  census,  1900,  with  rate  of  Increase  as  shown  by  manu- 
facturers' returns  to  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  Wis, 
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MANUFACTURING,  WISCONSIN1,  1890. 


Industries. 


Agricultural   Implements   .#4* 

.Boots  and  shoes,  factory  products.,, 

Carriages  and  wagons   ...,,.., ,. 

Cars,   etc.,   R.    R.   shops 

Cheese,   batter  and  condenntM   ruUk 
Clothing,  men's,  factory  products.. 
Flooring   and  grist  mill   products.,. 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  prod  nets 
Furniture,  factory  product     ,.... 

Iron   and   steel    

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  rintaheri 

Liquors,  malt  

Lumber  and  timber  products    ... 
Lumber,  planing  mill  products  . 

Malt 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Printing,  newspapers  and  periodicals 
Slaughtering      and      meat      ihm-Miik. 

wholesale    ....... .1 

Textiles   ... 

Tobacco   * 

All  other  industries  


Capital. 


\\  agrt  Earners, 


A  cumin' 
Dumber, 


Total 


fcll.ISS 

.in.  1-*; 

,6*1.265 

*33,9*< 

,300,775 
,804,761 

,164,973 
315,812 

191,621 
539,61+4 
447,823 

§45,830 

440.936 
985,630 
,458.399 


I24G, 


2,766' 
2,0315 

i.m 

3.14S| 
1,:*T3 
2,fi62 
1,770 
4,387 
l,«B 
1.890 
2,487 
2,869 
4J.306 
3,480 
538 
1,779 
2, 21S 

737 
3,645 
l.SSfi 
33,470 


:'ir..*-M' 


Total 
wages. 


Talue  of 
prodncta, 
jucLuding 
custom 
wof  k  and 
n.<  pairing 


*1 ,197.693 

1,163,051 

1.317,533 

105  Jg? 

582,992 

799.058 

2.434,924 

1.101.542 

9S1.7S7 

1,271.887 

1,457.306 

10,712,947 

] ,411,76* 

187,530 

691. 492 

flie.osr. 


2,972,233 
5.947,499 
2,22lTli>2 
&OT,711 
3,909.736 

24.232.297 
8,467.290 
3,616,617 
ii,:^].7<;i 

n,i6i,sso 

14,193,057 
60,986,444 
6,295,810 
2,472,018 
4,476.368 
3,256,S97 


338,273  8.393.754 

7Sl,616f  3,925,781 

751,341'  3,737,577 

13,418,5561  59,802.910 


130,00*3    *42. 95*267*2(8. 546.1ft! 
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CONCLUSION. 

The  most  important  factors  in  the  manufacturing  history  in 
Wisconsin  are  raw  materials  and  market  facilities.  Our  one, 
almost  all-important,  souce  of  raw  materials  has  been  the  hard 
and  soft  wood  forests.  The  great  problem  of  market  facilities 
is  transportation.  In  this,  too,  Wisconsin  is  most  favored  by 
Nature.  The  vast  manufacturing  possibilities  and  the  traffic- 
yielding  fertility  of  the  soil  have  operated  to  give  us  a  superb 
system  of  railroad  accommodation  to  the  best  markets  in  the 
West.  The  great  success  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises 
along  their  lines  have  helped  to  place  these  roads  among  the 
most  profitable  in  the  country. 

The  superior  agricultural  opportunities  in  some  parts  of  our 
state,  the  timber  supply  in  the  rest,  and  excellent  water  pow- 
ers and  water  and  rail  transportation  facilities  in  nearly  all  of 
it,  have  constituted  the  chief  physical  conditions  which  have 
given  rise  to  our  rapid  growth  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
nearly  everywhere  over  the  state.  While  our  manufactures 
are  very  generally  distributed  the  distribution  naturally  va- 
ries with  the  potency  of  these  advantages.  Accordingly  we 
find  marked  manufacturing  districts  in  the  state.  In  these 
districts  we  also  find  predominating  those  industries  naturally 
attracted  by  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each  district.  More 
industries  are  powerfully  influenced  by  the  question  of 
cheap  transportation  facilities  than  any  other  consideration. 
Therefore  we  find  nearly  70  per  cent  of  our  manufactured 
product  coming  from  counties  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
or  immediately  tributary  thereto.  It  would  seem,  moreover, 
that  the  potency  of  this  influence  is  rather  increasing  than 
decreasing,  for  these  counties  show  a  growth  in  manufactures 
of  57  per  cent  during  the  past  census  decade  as  compared 
with  an  increase  of  29  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  state. 

There  are  at  least  two  important  developments  in  the  indus- 
trial history,  which  we  are  making  here  in  Wisconsin,  that  are 
of  a  striking  character.    They  are:    first,  the  migration  of 
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our  leading  manufacturing  industry,  lumbering;  and  second, 
the  supersedence  of  that  industry  by  diversified  manufactures. 
Investigation  discloses  a  most  startling  loss  in  this  industry  in 
many  localities,  a  loss  not  made  up  by  the  gain  in  others. 
Not  only  is  our  lumbering  moving  away  from  many  of  its  old 
strongholds,  notably  our  lower  Mississippi  towns,  the  Wolf 
river  valley  and  the  Fox  river  and  Green  Bay  shores  i 
far  north  counties,  but  much  is  moving  from  localities  farther 
north  and  not  d  little  of  this  industry  is  leaving  the  state  en- 
tirely. The  extractive  character  of  the  industry  of  necessity 
must  put  a  period  to  its  existence  in  Wisconsin  on  any  such 
large  scale  as  formerly.  The  loss  in  this  direction  is  however 
not  without  a  gain.  The  industrial  centers  fostered  by  lum- 
bering have  become  permanent.  While  the  old  industry  has 
been  moving  out  gradually,  as  its  mission  was  fulfilled,  in 
most  instances  new  industries  of  a  more  permanent  character 
have  been  put  in  its  place  and  a  substantial  and  permanent 
organization  of  industry  attained. 

It  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that  among  all  our  indus- 
tries the  last  census  period  marks  a  high  degree  of  progress  in 
the  development  of  character  and  diversity  in  our  manufac- 
turing. Increase  in  size  and  number  of  many  very  important 
industries  represented  in  many  parts  of  the  state  makes 
strongly  for  future  prosperity  and  solidity  of  manufacturing 
in  Wisconsin. 

Since  the  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  is  found  along  the 
lake  shores  it  is  natural  that  most  of  our  large  manufacturing 
cities  be  found  there  also.  The  manufactures  of  Milwaukee 
are  a  third  of  the  manufactures  of  Wisconsin.  Its  industries 
represent  nearly  every  line  in  the  state.  Many  of  our  other 
cities  also  have  quite  varied  industries  and  nearly  all  show 
the  same  remarkable  growth.  While  leading  industries 
vary  with  localities,  nearly  all  manufacturing  centers  have 
several  industries  well  represented.  While  the  statistics  and 
estimates  "of  manufactories  in  cities  of  less  than  20,000  popu- 
lation are  in  no  way  reliable  in  the  way  that  a  census  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  they  do  now,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  many  places  a 
very  surprising  degree  of  diversity  of  manufactures  and  a  very 
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gratifying   development   of   large   enterprises   and   promising 
industries.  J 

Repeated  requests  for  estimates  of  various  industries  in 
Wisconsin  at  the  present  time  makes  it  seem  desirable  to 
offer  the  following  table.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  esti- 
mate roughly  the  principal  industrial  factors  in  twenty  of  our 
leading  manufacturing  industries  for  1904.  These  estimates 
are  based  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  past  census  decade 
supplemented  in  one  or  two  instances  by  additional  data. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  in  a  general  way  an  abstract  is 
also  given  of  the  corresponding  census  returns  for  the  census 
of  1890. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  FOR  IN- 
DUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


WILLIAM  MJSTOtf    KKRU. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  witnessed  a  prog- 
ress in  all  lines  of  human  activity  and  human  interest  entirely 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Never  before  has 
society  felt  the  impetus  of  a  power  so  great,  so  far-reaching, 
and  so  persistent  as  that  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  birth 
of  the  so-called  industrial  era.  Old  landmarks  have  been 
swept  away  to  be  replaced  by  a  civilization  as  different  from 
the  old  as  black  is  from  white.  Nor  has  this  change  been  ac- 
complished without  a  struggle ;  the  ideas,  the  customs,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  which  long 
usage  had  established  firmly  in  the  minds  and  actions  of  our 
fore-fathers  of  but  a  few  generations  ago,  resisted  zealously  the 
conscious  and  unconscious  efforts  to  supplant  them.  The  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  battle  ground  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
and  it  is  to  the  victory  of  the  new  that  we  owe  the  civilization 
which  is  the  pride  of  the  modern  man.  But  the  battle  is  not 
yet  over;  the  vanquished  foeman  is  struggling  to  the  last,  and 
today  we  are  confronted  with  many  and  serious  problems,  the 
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solution  of  which  ia  necessary  to  the  acquirement  of  that  social 
happiness  and  justice  which  is  the  goal  of  all  civilizations. 
Nor  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  problems,  to  which  the  industrial 
era  has  given  birth,  in  any  way  subordinate  to  their  difficulty 
and  intensity.  The  growing  complicity  of  human  life,  and  the 
ever  increasing  integration  of  society,  with  its  accompanying 
inter  dependence  of  man  upon  man,  present  to  every  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  person  conditions  with  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  deal.  Entire  communities,  entire  states,  and  entire 
nations  are  so  intimately  connected  and  so  closely  inter-related, 
that  no  longer  can  the  interests  of  individuals  or  of  classes 
within  the  groups  be  considered  without  the  closest  regard  for 
the  mutual  ties  which  bind  them  to  the  remaining  individuals 
or  classes.  The  "trust"  problem  is  of  importance  not  alone  to 
the  capitalist  captains  of  industry ;  the  injustice  of  monopoly, 
if  there  be  any,  casts  its  influence  throughout  the  many  grades 
of  society  from  its  greatest  heights  to  its  lowest  depths.  Con- 
sequently the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  dealing  with 
any  of  the  present  industrial  and  social  problems  that  all  in- 
terests are  given  the  greatest  possible  consideration  and  weight. 
But  a  progressive  society  must  not  only  meet  but  must  also 
solve  the  many  problems  which  confront  it,  however  many 
difficulties  they  may  present,  and  its  success  or  failure  depends 
alone  on  the  degree  of  justice  which  permeates  its  activities. 
In  the  following  pages  is  presented  to  view  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic problem,  which  though  it  has  not  yet  attracted  the  wide- 
spread attention  and  interest  of  the  American  people  is  none 
the  less  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  United.  States  is  surprisingly  ignorant  of  the  conditions 
fostered  by  this  era  of  large  scale  industrial  development  in 
respect  to  the  safety  of  life  and  limb  accorded  those  who  by 
their  daily,  weekly,  and  yearly  exertions  make  this  civilization 
what  it  is.  That  modern  industrial  methods  are  accompanied 
by  grave  and  sometimes  unavoidable  dangers  is  known  even  to 
the  most  unreasoning  mind ;  no  person,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  * 
with  industry  today  or  who  peruses  ever  so  seldom  the  modern 
disseminators  of  knowledge  and  intelligence,  can  be  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  men  are  losing  their  hands,  arms  and  legs,  the  use 
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of  their  entire  body,  or  their  life  itself  while  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  livelihood.  But  to  the  thoughtful  man,  who  observes  and 
is  astonished  at  the  industrial  accidents  which  occur  within  the 
range  of  his  visage,  the  question  naturally  occurs :  What  is  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  labor  throughout  the  vast 
expanse  of  industry?  It  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  such  a 
question  can  no*  be  adequately  answeired  save  by  the  results, 
of  long  continued  and  careful  investigations,  and  by  the  com- 
pilation of  complete  statistics  of  accidents.  In  such  investiga- 
tions and  in  such  compilations  the  United  States  is  seriously, 
and  it  may  be  said  negligently,  lacking.  Except  in  a  very  few 
branches  of  industry,  absolutely  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
record  the  occurrence  of  industrial  accidents,  either  in  respect 
to  their  number  or  to  their  intensity.  A  number  of  states  have 
laws  on  their  slatutq  books  compiling  that  notice  be  given  the 
proper  officials  of  all  injuries  and  fatalties  resulting  from  ac- 
cident, but  in  most  states  these  laws  are  entirely  disregarded 
or  successfully  evaded.  In  a  field  long  since  entered  and 
occupied  by  practically  all  Europeon  nations  the  United  States 
has  made  as  yet  almost  no  advance,  except  in  the  one  or  two 
industries  recognized  the  world  over  as  most  dangerous  to  life 
and  limb. 

The  dangers  attached  to  railroad  occupations  are  apparent 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  modern  system 
of  rapid  and  long  distance  transportation,  and  early  in  the 
history  of  American  railways  different  state  legislatures  en- 
deavored to  minimize  them  by  the  enforcement  of  strict  pre- 
ventive regulations.  In  1887,  Congress  vested  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  supervision  of  all  transporta- 
tion lines  engaged  in  inter-state  traffic.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mission in  the  collection  of  statistics  and  in  its  demands  for 
strict  preventive  measures  has  become  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
welfare  of  the  many  thousands  engaged  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  railroads.  Its  work  represents,  also,  practic- 
ally the  only  systematic  effort  to  obtain  statistical  evidence  of 
the  physical  and  mortal  injuries  inflicted  by  accidents  upon 
any  class  of  workingmen  in  the  United  States.  The  following 
tables  compiled  from  the  published  statistics  of  the  Inter-State 
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Commerce  Commision  illustrate  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
railway  labor  is  liable  to  injury  and  death.1  The  division  of 
the  entire  number  of  employes  into  three  classes  is  the  one 
commonly  used  in  relation  to  the  working  forces  of  a  railroad, 
though  in  its  last  three  reports  it  has  been  dropped  by  the  com- 
mission. Under  the  heading  "Other  Eployes"  are  included  not 
only  such  as  are  employed  in  or  about  the  actual  means  of  trans- 
portation but  all  office  forces  as  well. 


TABLE  I.— TOTAL  RAILWAY  EMPLOYES  AND  NUMBER  KILLED  AND 
INJURED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1889. 
TO  1902. 


Total 

railway 

employes 

Employes  Killed  or  Injured. 

Year  ending 
June  80. 

Trainmen. 

Switchmen, 

Flagmen  and 

Watchmen. 

Other 
Employes. 

Total. 

Killed. 

In- 
jured. 

KUled. 

In- 
jured. 

Killed, 

In- 
jured. 

KUled. 

In- 
jured. 

1889  

704,743 
749,801 
784,285 
821,415 
878,602 
779,608 
786,034 
826,620 
823,476 
874,568 
928,924 
1,017,623 

1,179 
1,459 
1,653 
1,603 
1,567 
1.029 
1,017 
1,073 
976 
1,141 
1,165 
1.396 
1,537 
1,674 

11,501 
18,172 
15,421 
16,521 
18,877 
18,102 
14,748 
15,936 
13.996 
16.645  j 
16.663 
17.671 
16,715 
21,508 
1 

229 
234 
301 
294 
307 
216 
248 
210 
201 
242 
278 
272 
175 
200 

2,156 
2,307 
1,019 
3,254 
3,304 

;  a 

2,933 
2,751 
:■  128 
EJ77  | 
2,092 
3.060 
1,190 
148 

664 
768 
826 
767 
867 
678 
646 
678 
618 
676  | 
782 
889 
968 
1,096 

6,612 

6,917 

7,700 

8,492 

9,648 

7,999 

8.015 

11.281 

11,442 

18,489] 

16,268 

19,012 

28,237 

27,878 

I«t72 
2,341 
M80 

2.569 

2h727 

i.m 

1*811 

1.361 

\.m 
z,m 

-560 

2.A76 

20.028 

1890  

2LS9S 

1891  

26.140 

1892  

28,267 

1893  

81,729 

1894  

2S.4S 

1895  

1896  

29,t  t 

1897  

17.637 

1898    

81,761 

1899     

84, KB 

1900     

39,643 

1901     

1902     

1 

1,071.169 
1.189.815 

41.148 
60,62* 

This  table  serves  well  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
of  accident  prevention.  The  following  table  is  more  valuable 
for  purposes  of  comparison  not  only  with  conditions  on  rail- 
ways in  other  countries  but  also  with  conditions  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

*See  W.  F.  Wlllooghby  In  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  8,  p.  8, 
from  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  Is  borrowed. 
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TABLE  II.-NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  FOR  EACH  ONE  KILLED  OR  IN- 
JURED BY  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1899,  TO  1*2. 


Year  ending  Jane  30. 

Trainmen. 

Switchmen, 

Flagmen,  And 

Watchmen 

Other 
Km  ploy  es. 

All 
Employes. 

Killed, 

In- 
jured. 

Killed 

144 
161 
134 
146 
150 
200 
174 
211 
218 

In- 
jured. 

Killed. 

946 

787 

707 

805 

960 

997 
1,070 
1,072 
1,196 
1,142 

897 

872 

848 

S32 

jnred. 

Killed 

In- 
jnred. 

1889    

117 
105 
104 
113 
115 
156 
155 
152 
165 
150 
155 
137 
136 
135 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
12 
11 
11 
11 
13 
10 

15 
16 
13 
14 
19 
15 
16 
18 
1ft 

81 
76 
72 
68 
72 
73 
55 
54 
49 
46 
40 
35 
32 

557 
306 
296 
322 
32) 
420 
433 
444 
486 
447 
420 
399 
400 
40i 

35 

1890    

33 

1891     

90 

1892    *.. 

29 

1893    

28 

1«"94    

33 

1895    

31 

1896    

18 

1*97    

30 

1898     

195            18 
178    |        16 
183    1        16 
260    J        38 
252     I         44 

28 

1899     

17 

19  0    

2b 

1901     

26 

1902     

24 



.. 

It  is  easilv  seen  from  the  figure*  here  given  to  what  an  ex- 
tent danger  of  death  and  injury  from  accidental  causes  con- 
fronts the  employes  of  our  great  transportation  systems.  Of 
one  million  and  more  employed  on  railways  in  the  United 
States  in  11)02,  one  out  of  every  four  hundred  and  one  received 
injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death,  while  out  of  every  twenty- 
four  one  was  more  or  less  seriously  hurt.  And  railroad  labor, 
as  a  class,  is  of  the  highest  skill  and  intelligence.  But  these 
figure*  arc  i?ot  sufficient  to  portray  the  suffering  and  hardships 
which  those  who  are  deprived,  of  the  earnings  of  the  injure! 
and  killed  are  obliged  to  endure.  Such  a  loss,  while  it  can 
not  be  represented  adequately  in  dollars  and  cents,  nevertheless 
exists,  and  is  net  to  be  disregarded  in  the  consideration  of  such 
a  problem  as  that  of  the  prevention  of  and  compensation  for 
accidents.  \f  it  were  known,  the  actual  or  average  number 
of  days'  employment  lost  by  each  workman  as  a  result  of  his 
injuries,  it  would  be  possible  to  compute  with  approximate 
exactitude  the  actual  financial  loss  occasioned  to  railway  labor 
by  causes  over  which  it  can  exercise  but  little  control.  Un- 
fortunately, hewever,  such  detailed  statistics  are  lacking,  though 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  results  they  might  afford  were  they 
attainable. 
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Agitation  for  reform  in  the  methods  of  the  coal-mining  in- 
dustry has  led  to  a  systematic  study  in  some  states  of  the  ac- 
cident risks  involved  in  the  ordinary  employment  of  coal  min- 
ers. Laws  requiring  that  the  state  mine  inspector  be  notified 
of  all  accidents  within  a  limited  time  of  their  occurrence  are 
generally  disregarded,  and  as  little  effort  has  been  expended 
in  their  enforcement  the  resulting  data  are  very  meager  as  far 
as  the  entire  ooal  industry  of  the  country  is  concerned.  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Illinois,  the  three  largest  coal  producing 
states  of  the  Union,  have  detailed  information  covering  a  long 
period  of  years  that  is  extremely  interesting  and  may  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  conditions  throughout  the  industry.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  compiled  from  the  twenty-third  annual  coal 
report  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  the  year 
1903. 


FATAL  AND  NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINTNQ  INDUSTRY 

OF  ILLINOIS.  1894-1903 

Total 

No.  of  em- 

Bate per 
1,000. 

No.  Tons  Coal 

Year. 

Total  No. 
of  em- 

Total tons 

d  amber. 

ployes  to 
each 

Mined  to  Each 
Employe 

coal 

ployes. 

mined. 

1 

1 

i 

"IS 

0 

3 

a 

i 

a 

3 

a 

3 

'3 

a 

* 

a 

1894    

32,635 

17,113,676 

72 

521 

453 

63 

2.2 

16.0 

237,688 

\    32.84S 

1895    

31,962 

17,735,864 

75 

605 

426 

53 

2.3 

18.9 

236.478 

29.315 

1896   

33.054 

19,786,626 

77 

672 

429 

49 

2.3 

20.3 

256.969 

29.441 

1897    

33,788 

20/72,758 

69 

518 

489 

65 

2.0 

15.3 

290,610 

38,751 

1898    

35,026 

18,599,299 

75 

438 

467 

80 

2.1 

12.5 

247,991 

42,461 

1899    

36.991 

23.434,445 

84 

597 

440 

62 

2.3 

16.1 

278,982 

39.254 

1900    

39,384 

25,153,929 

94 

611 

419 

65 

2.4 

15.6 

267,595 

41,168 

1901    

44,143 

26,635,319 

99 

422 

446 

104 

2.2 

9.6 

269.044 

63,117 

1902    

46,006 

30,021,300 

99 

406 

464 

127 

2.2 

8.8 

303.245 

73,944 

1903    

49,814 

i 

34,966.400 

166 

410 

319 

121 

3.1 

8.2 

i 

224.073 

85.257 

1 
Av.   for  10 

' 

years 

38,280  1  23,350,851 

1 

90.0 

520 

424.2 

90.2 

2.8 

11.0 

259,465 

44.405 

Tt  is  the  comparative  rather  than  the  absolute  figures  which 
are  significant  in  this  case  as  in  the  last.  In  the  first  place,  it 
it.  to  he  noticed  particularly  that  the  relative  number  of  non- 
fatal accidents  has  tended  to  decrease  materially  during  the  de- 
cade observed,  while  of  the  fatal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  year  the  relative  number  has  more  closely  approximated 
uniformitv.     This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  accidents 
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that  result  fatally  to  miners  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  prac- 
tically beyond  the  province  of  human  prudence  and  foresight 
to  prevent,  while  the  non-fatal  accidents  are  caused  primarily 
by  carelessness  and  the  lack  of  suitable  precautions.  In  the 
marked  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  the  latter  class  of 
accidents  the  work  of  the  state  mine  inspectors  is  clearly  evi- 
dent, as  well  as  that  of  labor  unions,  which  by  doing  away  with 
tho  task,  or  rushing,  system,  have  made  possible  the  exercise  of 
greater  care  by  all  miners. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  dwell  a  little  more  at  length  on  the  mean- 
ings of  the  figuresj  in  regard  to  the  actual  loss  occasioned  to 
those  sustaining  accidental  injuries.  In  1903,  one  out  of 
every  310  coal  miners  in  the  state  of  Illinois  lost  his  life,  and 
one  out  of  every  121  sustained  injuries  of  a  less  severe  nature. 
What  was  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  communities  which 
claimed  as  members  the  unfortunate  victims?  The  following 
table  affords  an  answer  to  this  question  in  as  concise  a  form 
as  it  may  be  given. 


CONJUGAL  RELATION'S  OF  THE  KILLED  AND  INJURED  IN  THE  COAL 
MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  ILLINOIS,  1903,  AND  TIME  LOST  BY  INJURED.1 


Killed. 

I  ii  j  tired. 

Conjugal  state,  total 

97 
59 

156 

221 
189 

410 

Married   

81ngle   

Dependents,  total   

93 

280 
342 

705 

221 
499 

706 

1,428 

Widows   

Children    

Others  

d  losing 
lost    .... 

time 

Number  recovered   an 

20,746 
58.0 

358 

Total  days'   labor 

Average  per  man 

•Illinois  Coal  Report,  1903,  pp.  72-80. 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  industrial  accidents 
are  of  vastly  more  far-reaching  consequence  than  is  commonly 
and  at  first  sight  supposed.  Every  accident  in  which  one  man 
received  injuries  brought  on  Ihe  average  hardship  upon  more 
than  three  other  persons,  in  no  wise  responsible  for  tho  acci- 
dent.    The  extent  of  their  suffering  cannot  be  accurately  dc- 
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picted  in  general  terms,  though  it  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
powers  of  the  imagination.  Fifty-eight  days'  pay  were  lost 
on  the  average  by  the  358  injured  men  who  recovered,  represents 
ing  at  a  reasonable  estimate  $116.00,  aside  from  the  permanent 
decrease  in  earning  capacity  which  may  have  been  occasioned. 

Xo  statistics  have  ever  been  collected  showing  the  number  or 
rate  of  accidents  in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  during  the 
three  months  ending  June  30,  1899,  conducted  an  investigation 
of  industrial  accidents  in  New  York,  which  though  incomplete 
as  an  indication  of  conditions  in  industry  as  a  whole,  serves  to 
exhibit  to  some  extent  the  severity  of  modern  industry.  The 
cases  covered  by  the  following  table  are  from  452,425  employes, 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  employes  in  mechan- 
ical pursuits  in  the  entire  state. 

RATIO  OF  INJURIES  TO  PERSONS  EMPLOYED.1 


Industries 


1.  Stove  nn«l  clay  products 

2.  Metals,     machinery,     apparatus 

3.  Wood   

4    leather,   rubber,   pearl,   etc 

R.  Chemicals,   oils,  explosives 

6.  Pulp,  paper  and  cardboard   

7.  Printing  and  allied  trades   

S.  Textiles    

9.  Clothing,   mllllnerlng,   laundering., 

lf\  Wood,    tobacco,    liquors    

11.  Public   utilities    

12.  Pullding    industry    


Number 

of  injuria!* 

in  three 

n.onths. 


Propor- 
tionate 
number  in 
one  year. 


75 

300 

83) 

3.2X0 

145 

580 

25 

100 

145 

780 

85 

340 

88 

342 

133 

532 

22 

88 

154 

606 

69 

276 

61 

244 

Number 
•m  ployed 


Totals 


•I 


1.S22 


7,2*8 


19,764 
123,467 
31,482 
31,169 
31.164 
8,201 
38.293 
59.709 
65,220 
45,600 
7,403 
9,313 


Number 
injured  to 
ouch  1,000 
employed. 


16.18 

26.57 

18.42 

3.21 

44.06 

41.45 

9.19 

8.91 

1.35 

13.51 

37.2 

26.20 


452.425    |         16.11 

I 


Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1899. 


Formidable  as  the^e  figure.*  appear,  tliov  can  by  no  means 
be  taken  as  typical.  The  small  number  of  establishments  re- 
porting and  the  short  duration  of  the  investigation  forbid  this. 
Compared  with  similar  European  statistics  the  average  number 
of  injured  per  1,000  is  extremely  low,  and  in  the  absence  of 
conflicting  proof  it  cannot  but  be  believed  that  the  results  of 
thi.s  investigation  under,  rather  than  over,  state  the  true  facts 
»>f  the  ease.     It  is  sulHeient  for  present  purposes,  however,  that 
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of  a  total  of  452,425  employes  in  a  variety  of  industries  1,822 
were  reported  the  victims  of  accidents  in  the  short  space  of 
three  months.  The  investigation  continued  to  learn  that  the 
average  amount  of  time  lost  by  the  injured  was  15  days ;  in  all, 
10,587  days  of  work  were  lost. 

Xo  distinct  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  similar  figures 
for  the  building  trades  and  for  agricultural  pursuits.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  however,  that  dangers  exist  today  in  every  line  of 
occupation  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  One  has  but  to  glance 
through  the  pagas  of  a  large  newspaper  to  learn  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  being  enacted  about  him. 
The  United  States  loses  more  men  annually  on  her  railroads 
than  she  lost  from  all  causes  in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

The  man  who  depends  upon  his  daily  wage  for  the  support 
of  himself  and  his  family  has  his  only  source  of  income  stopped 
by  an  accident  which  leaves  him,  perhaps,  only  temporarily 
disabled.  The  result  is  temporary  privation,  and  often  starva- 
tion, for  his  family,  unless  charity  intervenes.  Should  his  dis- 
ability be  permanent,  or  should  death  result,  the  matter  is  only 
so  much  the  worse.  Further,  the  social  effect  of  an  industrial 
system  which  maims  and  destroys  the  natural  provider  of  sus- 
tenance for  a  family  is  to  throw  into  the  ranks  of  labor  at  an 
immature  age  the  many  dependents  of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

It  has  become  the  effort  of  all  state  and  national  authorities 
in  the  industrial  world  to  minimize  the  risks  of  accident  and 
the  economic  loss  resulting  from  their  occurrence  by  compell- 
ing the  safe  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery  and  by  systemat- 
ically enforcing  better  conditions  of  employment,  "Nowhere 
has  the  modern  state  assumed  that  its  help  is  not  needed  by 
the  working  people  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  accidents."  J 
An  evidence  of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  every  civilized 
state  to  protect  its  citizens  is  found  in  the  numerous  factory 
acts  which  abound  on  all  sides.  The  results  of  these  preventive 
measures  have  l>een  very  gratifying,  though  they  have  failed  to 
accomplish  all  the  good  expected  of  them.  In  spite  of  the  many 
safety  devices  constantly  employed  in  and  about  machinery,  on 

'See  Report  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  215  seq.,  for  comprehensive 
statement  of  the  existing  problem- 
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the  railroads,  and  in  all  dangerous  trades,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  seems  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  in- 
dustry, though  many  grave  dangers  have  been  for  the  mo3t 
part  overcome.  In  some  European  countries1  the  prevention 
of  accidents  has  become  almost  a  science,  for  the  furtherance 
of  which  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended. 

But  the  effort  to  prevent  accidents  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
relievo  the  situation.  Along  with  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  accidents  and  the  corresponding  efforts  at  prevention  has 
arisen  a  problem,  which,  though  not  of  primary  importance  as 
far  as  the  two  are  concerned,  is  nevertheless  demanding  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  economists  and  students  of  social  prob- 
lems. In  an  age  when  one  out  of  every  few  score  of  men  re- 
ceives bodily  injuries  due  to  accident  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  ordinary  employment,  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  whether  industry  is  worth  while,  and  if  so,  who  is  going 
to  stand  the  expense  incurred  by  the  steady  loss  of  life  and  limb. 
The  problem  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  is  an  im- 
portant one  from  both  the  social  and  the  economic  point  of  view, 
though  it  must  at  all  times  be  considered  as  subordinate  to  the 
larger  problem  of  accident  prevention. 

In  its  historical  treatment,  the  problem  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  industrial  accidents  is  best  considered  from  two 
standpoints.  The  first  is  that  of  the  common,  or  judge-made, 
law,  which  in  the  rules  defining  the  liability  of  employers  to 
injured  employes  has  up  to  the  last  generation  governed  prac- 
tically all  legislative  and  private  action.  The  second  is  that 
which  disregards  entirely  the  question  of  negligence  involved, 
and  judges  that  compensation  for  all  accidents  met  with  in  the 
course  of  employment  is  due  injured  workmen.  Whichever 
point  of  view  one  chooses  to  take  he  is  immediately  confronted 
with  numerous  difficulties,  which  require  removal  before  satis- 
faction is  complete.  Both  have  their  zealous  adherents,  and 
especially  by  Americans  must  both  be  most  carefully  considered. 
As  the  one  is  essentially  the  outgrowth  of  the  inability  of  the 
other  to  afford  an  equitable  foundation  for  relief,  I  shall  con- 
sider them  in  their  natural  order  and  shall  turn  now  toar^ 

»Qermany  la  particular*       3ee  chap.  Ill,  below. 
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view  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  employers'  liability 
in  the  United  States  and  England. 

Under  the  common  law  of  employers'  liability,  a  master  has 
always  borne  a  certain  responsibility  to  his  servants  for  ac- 
cidents met  with  by  them  during  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
employment  Hence  the  source  of  the  present  law  in  this 
country  must  be  sought  in  the  common  law  and  the  precedents 
established  by  English  and  American  courts.3  The  common 
law  is  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  decisions,  not  governed  by 
statute,  of  the  courts  of  last  appeal  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. The  growth  of  the  principles  which  govern  the  common 
law  rules  has  been,  therefore^  in  the  minds  of  the  many  judges 
upon  whom  the  duty  has  devolved  flf  settling  cases  of  dispute ; 
no  strong  and  central  shaping  hand  is  felt  in  the  creation  of 
these  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  Accordingly  the  law 
of  employers'  liability  has  been  invested  with  a  maze  of  sub- 
tleties and  devices  which  to  the  lay  mind  is  actually  bewilder- 
ing, and  which  has  given  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  lawyers, 
who  make  a  specialty  of  cases  in  which  is  involved  personal 
injur)'  due  to  negligence. 

The  cardinal  principles  of  the  common  law  of  employers'  lia- 
bility are  in  reality  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  These  are 
ably  summed  up  in  and  deduciblc  from  the  two  maxims,  at  once 
perfectly  intelligible  and  common  to  all  branches  of  law:  (1) 
A  person  is  liable  to  all  others  for  his  acts,  or  omissions  to  act, 
and  for  his  own  breaches  of  contract ;  (2)  A  principal  is  liable 
to  a  third  person  for  the  wrong  doing  of  a  subordinate  in  his 
employ.  The  rule  Respondeat  Superior — let  the  master  answer 
— holds' a  master  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  servants  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  under  his  orders.  Un- 
less he  be  a  child,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  every  person  is  ac- 
countable for  his  own  actions,  and  is  liable  for  any  personal 
and  pecuniary  loss  which  another  may  sustain  thereby.  By 
accepting  the  protection  which  society  affords  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  own  interests,  an  employer  assumes  certain  re- 
sponsibilities in  respect  as  well  to  his  servants  as  to  the  general 
public,  and  enters  into  an  implied  contract  with  both, 

'See  Beport  of  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  815. 
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But  in  relation  to  his  servants  a  further  duty  rests  upon  a 
master,  based  on  the  implied  or  expressed  contract  of  employ- 
ment. In  return  for  the  services  of  the  employe  the  employer 
stipulates  certain  conditions  under  which  the  employment  shall 
be  pursued.  The  master  guarantees  the  ways  and  means  of 
his  establishment  to  be  in  reasonably  good  condition.  He 
agrees1  to  furnish  reasonably  safe  and  suitable  places  in  which 
to  work,  a  sufficiency  of  tools  and  appliances  and  reasonably 
safe  machinery  to  do  the  work  required ;  to  keep  and  maintain 
his  works,  machinery  and  plant  in  the  same  safe  condition ; 
to  provide  competent  workmen ;  and  to  instruct  and  warn  the 
servant  of  amy  hidden  defects,  dangers,  etc*,  which  the  latter 
may  not  be  supposed  to  know.  In  short,  the  employer  agrees 
to  use  all  reasonable  care  to  protect  his  servant  from  injury. 
In  no  case  does  he  agree  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most  perfect 
appliances,  nor  to  employ  only  the  most  skilled  and  most  com- 
petent workmen.  He  merely  agrees  to  use  that  care  in  the 
choice  and  selection  of  men  and  tools  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  establishment  as  to  a  reasonably  careful  and  prudent  man 
would  seem  sufficient.  These  duties,  moreover,  are  personal  to 
the  employer,  and  in  no  case  can  he  escape  liability  for  breach 
of  such  contract  by  delegating  them  to  another.  And  the  em- 
ploye, on  the  other  hand,  is  required  to  exercise  in  his  employ- 
ment that  degree  of  care,  prudence,  and  caution  which  a  reason- 
ably cautious  man  would  assume. 

Upon  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  the  duties  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  the  employe  as  above  defined  are  thoroughly  just 
and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  But  a  brief  consideration 
will  serve  to  point  out  the  uncertainties  with  which  a  i'ust  in- 
terpretation of  these  rules  in  individual  cases  must  contend. 
The  question  naturally  arises:  Has,  or  has  not,  the  individual 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  contract?  "The  authorities  are  all 
agreed  that  the  degree  (of  caution)  required  to  be  exercised 
is  that  of  ordinary  care;  yet  as  to  what  measure  of  diligence 
will  constitute  ordinary  care  in  relation  to  particular  facts  and 
circumstances  and  what  comparisons  or  tests  may  be,  or  ought 


1  See  Dresser,  P.  F. :     "The  Employers'  Liability  Acts  and  the  Assumption   of 
Risks,"  p.  I 
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to  be,  applied  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  the  act  or 
omission  was  the  exercise  of  such  degree  of  care,  there  is  an 
apparent  conflict"  J  "Ordinary  care"  and  "reasonable  prud- 
ence" are  not  terms  which  admit  of  close  and  arbitrary  defini- 
tion; their  significance  is  relative  rather  than  absolute.  The 
question  to  l>c  decided  is,  what,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  the  majority  of  men  of  common  intelligence  in  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  prudence  have  done.  And  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  determining  this  fact,  uncertainties  occur,  which  as 
will  later  appear  operate  to  the  harm  of  both  master  and  servant. 
I  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  the  general  duties  which  the 
contract  of  employment  impose  upon  master  and  servant;  it 
is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  specific  principles  which  de- 
termine the  liability  of  an  employer  to  his  injured  employe. 
First  among  these,  and  resting  entirely  upon  the  contractual 
relationship  of  the  two  parties,  is  the  doctrine  of  assumption 
of  risk,  or  acquiescence,  described  in  the  phrase  Volenti  rum  fit 
injuria — whrover  willingly  incurs  danger  deserves  no  reward 
for  injuries  sustained  thereby.  The  servant  in  accepting  em- 
ployment is  supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  connected 
therewith,  and  by  the  mere  act  of  entering  into  his  duties  agrees 
to  assume  all  its  risks.  Likewise,  the  servant  is  able  at  any 
rime  during  the  course  of  his  employment  to  discern  any  unus- 
ual or  unexpected  dangers  of  his  work  and  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  discontinue  his  employment;  if  he  remains  after  such  dis- 
covery he  tacitly  agrees  to  assume  the  extra  hazards,  unless 
he  has  been  assured  that  remedies  will  be  instituted  to  do  away 
with  the  same.  If  he  be  willing  to  risk  his  personal  well-being, 
he  must  be  content  to  stand  by  the  consequences  of  his  willing- 
ness. The  employer  is  at  liberty  to  conduct  his  business  in  his 
own  way,  provided  only  that  he  keeps  within  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  care  and  prudence,  even  though  his  methods  be  more 
than  ordinarily  hazardous.  Knowledge  of  actual  conditions 
is  presumed,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  employee,  and  the  em- 
ployer may  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  former  does  know 
what  is  generally  to  be  seen. 

'Bailey,  W.  P.:    "The  Law  of  the  Master's  Liability  for  Injuries  to  His  Serv- 
ant," p.  4. 
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Two  questions  arise  preeminently  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  acquiescence,  the  one  concerning  its  justice  on  abstract 
principles,  and  the  other  concerning  its  practical  operation. 
The  first  I  shall  not  discuss  at  this  point;  the  second  needs  but 
a  word  in  reply.  The  risks  and  dangers  of  modem  industrial 
operations  are  many,  some  of  which  are  of  a  nature  to  be  readily 
foreseen,  others  of  a  character  defying  the  ingenuity  of  man  as 
well  to  discern  in  advance  as  to  prevent.  What,  then,  are  the 
exact  and  precise  risks  which  in  a  particular  instance  a  servant 
assumes?  Xo  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  cover  uncer- 
tainties occasioned  by  this  question,  and  until  authoritative 
opinion  has  been  obtained,  doubt  must  always  exist  as  to  the 
assumption  of  the  particular  risk  involved  in  any  matter  of 
dispute. 

It  is  perfetly  obvious  that  no  man  is  deserving  of  the  assist- 
ance of  his  follow  men,  who  wantonly  and  maliciously  damages 
himself.  >\nd  the  modification  of  this  belief  embodied  in  the 
judge-made  doctrine  -of  contributory  negligence  constitutes  for 
a  master  in  cases  involving  his  liability  to  his  injured  servant 
a  defense  to  be  broken  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Be 
the  breach  or  omission  of  the  former  what  it  may,  if  he  has  in 
any  measure,  however  slight,  contributed  to  the  causes  of  his 
injuries,  the  latter  is  without  legal  basis  for  compensation. 
The  employer  may  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  negligence,  but  if 
the  employe  be  ever  so  slightly  remiss  in  his  actions,  recovery 
is  denied  him.  Sonic  states  of  the  Union  have  endeavored  to 
modify  the  rigor  of  this  rule  by  the  substitution  of  the  doctrine 
of  comparative  negligence,  which  considers  the  relative  degree 
of  departure  from  the  standard  of  ordinary  or  reasonable  care 
and  prudence.  Thus  a  slight  degree  of  negligence  on  the  part 
(if  the  servant  would  be  counteracted  and  nullified  by  the  gro^s 
negligence  of  thct  master.  Illinois1  has  recently  discovered  the 
fallacy  of  this  rule,  which  through  its  in  detenu  inaten  ess  but 
adds  to  the  uncertainties  incident  to  the  principle  which  it  seeks 
to  substitute.  The  difficulties  involved  in  determining  in  any 
particular  instance  not  only  the  degree  of  negligence  concurring 


•Cicero  &  Trovlso  St.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Frank  Melxner,  160  111.,  320.    The  doctrine  of 
comparative  negligence  is  no  longer  the  law  In  Illinois. 
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to  cause  an  accident  but  even  the  presence  of  contributory  neg 
ligence  is  readily  apparent.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
formulate  any  rule  which  shall  apply  in  all  or  in  a  majority  of 
cases ;  every  emergency  must  be  met  with  a  special  opinion  based 
entirely  an  the  facts  of  the  one  instance. 

The  doctrines  of  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of 
risk  are  separated  by  a  clearly  delined  distinction.  Whereas 
the  former  depends  entirely  upon  conduct  pursued  after  employ- 
ment has  been  entered,  the  latter  is  based  upon  the  contract 
which  commences  that  service.  It  is  through  a  corollary  of 
the  latter  that  the  greatest  source  of  uncertainty  in,  and  dissat- 
isfaction with,  the  common  law  has  arisen.  The  greatest  de- 
fense open  to  masters  against  liability  for  injuries  received  by 
their  servants  is  found  in  this  doctrine  of  fellow-servants,  or 
co-employes.  So  important  is  this  doctrine  in  the  common  law 
of  employers'  liability  and  such  a  mass  of  disputes,  decisions, 
and  legislation  has  it  given  rise  to,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
investigate  somewhat  more  closely  its  formulation. 

English  and  American  courts  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  com- 
mon employment  independently  of  each  other  and  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  earliest  American  decision  is  that  of  a  South 
Carolina  court,  but  the  foremost  one  is  that  in  the  case  of  Far- 
well  vs.  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company.1  The  lead- 
ing English  case  is  that  of  Priestly  vs.  Fowler,  decided  in  1837. 
Priestly  was  employed  by  a  butcher  named  Fowler  to  deliver 
goods.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question  the  delivery  wagon  was 
heavily  overloaded  and  broke  down,  thus  inflicting  severe  in- 
juries on  Priestly.  Judge  Abington  in  deciding  the  suit  brought 
by  the  injured  man  for  recovery  gave  utterance  to  the  now 
famous  doctrine  of  fellow  servants,  declaring  that  a  master  is 
not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  neg- 
ligent act  of  another,  or  fellow  servant  The  decision  held, 
in  substance,  that  it  is  not  just  to  make  one  man  responsible  for 
negligent  acts  over  which  he  has  no  direct  and  j)ersonal  control, 
and  that  what  risk,  if  any,  was  involved  in  the  co-laboring  of 
a  number  of  men  must  be  assumed  and  borne  by  those  most  in- 
timately acquainted  with  conditions  and  most  liable  to  be  af- 

1  Decided  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  in  1842.    (4  Met.,  49.) 
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fected.  It  was  held  that  a  rule  which  made  a  master  responsi- 
ble to  his  servant  for  the  negligence  of  his  carriage-maker ;  for 
the  cold  contracted  by  an  employe  on  account  of  damp  sheets 
placed  upon  his  bed  by  another  employe — that  such  a  rule,  in- 
volving as  it  was  intended  to  the  most  intimate  relations  of  a 
servant  with  his  fellow  servants  and  his  master,  was  unjust  to 
the  latter,  and  one  which,  if  strictly  applied,  would  render  im- 
possible the  further  relation  of  master  and  servant  in  large  in- 
dustries. 

The  effect  of  this. principle  is  to  abrogate  the  common  law 
doctrine  of  respondeat  superior  in  the  case  when  the  person  sus- 
taining the  loss  is  also  a  servant  in  the  employ  of  the  same  mas- 
ter. A  distinction  is  thus  created  between  those  who  are  serv- 
ants of  a  particular  master  and  those  outside  of  his  employment, 
by  which  the  former  are  at  an  extreme  disadvantage.  A  per- 
fect stranger  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  employer  for  dam- 
ages sustained  through  the  negligent  act  of  an  employe ;  not  so 
another  servant  Some  justitication  there  is  for  this  doctrine 
under  certain  conditions.  It  implies  the  assumption  of  a  class 
of  risks  which  are  due  to  the  acts  or  omissions  of  fellow  em- 
ployes, whose  interests  are  mutual  arid  whose  relations  are 
friendly.  Fellow  workmen  in  a  small  establishment,  where 
each  man  is  personally  and  often  intimately  asquainted  with  the 
others,  have  these  common  interests,  which  insure  the  maximum 
care  on  the  part  of  each  in  such  operations  as  are  likely  to  prove 
dangerous.  The  personal  element  in  the  relations  of  each 
servant  with  his  fellow  and  with  his  master  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  more  than  reasonable  precautions.  But  modern  indus- 
try is  otherwise  organized ;  today  thousands  of  men  are  contin- 
uallv  working  for  a  common  employer,  and  a  system  of  minute 
division  of  labor  has  divided  them  into  numerous  departments. 
It  is  not,  then,  folly  to  assume  that  an  engineer  in  a  shoe  factory 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  a  distantly  located  stitcher  as 
to  insure  the  greatest  care  on  his  part  that  through  no  act  of  his 
tho  stitcher  may  be  injured  I  Nor  does  this  community  of  in- 
terest any  longer  exist  between  men  employed  in  the  same  de- 
partments. The  switchman  on  a  railroad  may  never  have  seen 
the  engineer  whose  safety  depends  on  his  proper  actions;  still 
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the  engineer  may  not  complain  if  the  negligence  of  the  switch- 
man results  in  his  injury.  His  relations  with  the  switchman 
may  be  no  closer  than  those  with  the  passenger  on  his  train, 
who  received  injuries  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  but  who  not 
only  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  the  railroad  company 
but  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  relieve  the  company  from  re- 
sponsibility for  his  safety. 

No  more  difficult  problem  has  arisen,  in  connection  with  the 
common  law  of  employers'  liability  than  that  of  determining 
who  are  and  who  are  not  fellow-servants.  Different  courts  have 
promulgated  different  definitions;  different  statutes  have  at- 
tempted satisfactory  statements :  none  of  these  has  had  the  effect, 
other  than  in  a  general  way,  of  settling  the  ever-recurring  dis- 
pute. A  common  device  is  to  exclude  from  the  category  of  fel- 
low-servants employes  in  different  distinct  departments;  another 
classification  of  the  widest  adpotion  excludes  those  delegated 
with  particular  authority,  or  those  to  whose  orders  the  injured 
man  was  subject  at  the  time  of  his  injury.  Both  distinctions 
serve,  however,  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of  the  general  ques- 
tion, the  one  by  making  necessary  the  defining  of  distinct  de- 
partments, the  other  by  opening  a  new  discussion  as  to  who  are 
vice-principals.  The  federal  courts  hold  that  specific  delegation 
of  authority  in  particular  cases  and  management  of  distinct  de- 
partments is  necessary  to  determine  vice-principals,  but  the  fed- 
oral  courts  have  not  laid  down  any  rule  as  to  what  shall  consti- 
tute specific  delegation  and  distinct  departments. 

In  England,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  employers7 
liability  led  to  a  great  amount  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  fixing  the  blame  for  ac- 
cidents, an  uncertainty  arose,  which,  coupled  with  the  extreme 
expenses  of  all  legal  procedure,  drove  all  but  the  most  clear  and 
worthy  claims  away  from  the  courts.  In  a  simple  agricultural 
community,  or  under  the  old  system  of  domestic  economy,  the 
attachment  of  blame  was  an  easy  matter  and  the  fellowship 
which  naturally  existed  between  the  master  and  his  few  em- 
ployes was  .sufficient  to  guarantee  the  utmost  of  care  on  the  part 
<  t  each  in  his  relations  with  the  others.  Xor  was  the  inherent 
risk  of  industry  of  so  "[rave  a  nature  as  under  the  present  sys- 
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tern  of  complicated  and  extended  machine  production.  But  as 
the  factory  system  grew,  it  was  found  more  and  more  that  ac- 
cidents occurred  which  could  be  traced  to  the  negligence  neither 
of  the  employer,  of  the  employe,  nor  of  any  one  person.  A 
class  of  accidents  arose  which  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  were 
accidents — happenings  absolutely  unaccountable  as  far  as  human 
influence  or  explicable  circumstances  were  concerned.  A  Ger- 
man investigation,1  in  ISS7,  of  15,1)70  accidents  shows  this 
clearly.     Of  the  total  number  of  accidents  there  were  due  to  the 

Per  cent 

Fault  of  employer 19.70 

Fault  of  third  person,  particularly  to  employer  3.28 

Fault  of  injured  persons 25.64 

No  fault  which  can  be  assigned .  3.-17 

Fault  of  both 4.45 

Inevitable  risk  when  at  work 43.-10 

100.00 

It  is  evident  that  of  the  accidents  here  investigated  only  209< 
were  deserving  of  compensation  under  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  and  oven  that  many  only  when  full  legal  proof  was 
obtainable.  Of  the  remainder,  over  50%  were  caused  neither 
by  the  employer  nor  by  the  emnloyc,  cases  in  which  the  lawr 
allows  absolutely  no  reparation. 

As  the  unfairness  of  the  law  became  more  and  more  im- 
pressed upon  the  people  agitation  for  reform  began,  which  led  to 
the  passage  in  1880  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  In  as 
much  as  the  burden  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  common  law  had 
been  borne  by  the  doctrine  of  common  employment,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  thi*  act  to  abolish  entirely  the  obnoxious  principle. 
The  act  was  looked  upon  by  labor  sympathizers  as  a  great  legis- 
lative victory,  while  by  employers  it  was  thought  that  a  death 
blow  had  been  inflicted  upon  all  industries  which  it  atrected. 
In  its  application,  the  new  law  extended  to  all  types  of  service 
with  the  exception  of  seamen,  sea  apprentices  and  menial  or  do- 
mestic  servants.     Subject   to   certain   limitations,  the   law  de- 

1  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  VII,  p.  S16. 
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clared  that  every  man  injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment, 
or  his  representatives  after  death,  was  entitled  to  compensation 
from  his.  employer.  The  liability  of  the  employer  was  extended 
to  five  special  case*  in  which  workmen  may  receive  personal 
injur}-:1  ;:(1)  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition,  of  the 
ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in  the 
business  of  the  employer;  (2)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  has  any  superintend- 
ence entrusted  to  him,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superin- 
tendence; (tf)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  work- 
man at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,  where  such 
injury  resulted  from  having  so  conformed ;  (4)  by  reason  of  the 
act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  emnloyer 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  given  by 
any  "person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that 
behalf;  (5)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  who  has  charge  or  control  of  any  signal, 
points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railway." 

The  relief  afforded  by  this  law  was  more  fancied  than  real, 
as  subsequent  developments  proved.  In  the  first  place,  though 
the  range  of  liability  of  the  employer  was  extended  a  little,  the 
burden  of  proof  was  left  upon  the  plaintiff  with  no  diminish- 
mout  of  the  expenses  and  uncertainties  of  litigation.  In  the 
second  place  by  extending  the  liability  of  the  master  to  cover 
the  acts  of  his  superintendent,  or  vice-principal  as  he  is  often 
called,  the  law  introduced  another  itean  of  uncertainty.  To 
the  already  open  and  ever  changing  question  as  to  who  were  co- 
employes  the  question  as  to  who  were  vice-principals  was  now 
added.  "It"  (speaking  of  the  act)2  "has  only  very  partially, 
more  by  apprehensions  aroused,  which  may  subside,  than  by 
direct  efforts  likely  to  endure,  reduced  the  number  of  accidents, 
only  very  partially,  irregularly  and  insufficiently  provided  eom- 
]>onsation  for  injured  workmen." 

The  need  of  employers'  liability  legislation  began  to  be  felt  in 
the  United  States  with  the  introduction  and  expansion  of  rail- 

1  Wllloughby:   Worklngmen's   Insurance,   p.   269. 
a  Wolff,   Employers'   Liability,   p.   r»S. 
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road  transportation,  and  succeeding  years  have  added  many  and 
various  statutes  relating  to  the  subject  to  our  laws.  Georgia 
was  the  first  state  to  enact  legislation  bearing  on  the  liability  of 
employers  for  injuries  sustained  by  their  employes  in  the  course 
of  their  employment.  Sections  2297  and  2323  of  the  revised 
code  of  Georgia,  enacted  in  1856,  are  interesting  not  only  as  the 
earliest  but  also  in  many  respects  as  the  most  advanced  piece  of 
legislation  ever  passed  in  this  country,  doing  away  as  they  do 
entirely  -with  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  and  with  that 
of  contributory  negligence,  when  the  act  contributed  to  is  of  the 
employer.  This  applies  only,  however,  to  railroad  companies 
and  their  employes. 

Legislation  in  the  United  States  has  pursued  the  following 
general  lines :  (1)  Statutes  declaratory  of  the  common  law  doc- 
trine, defining  the  duty  of  the  master,  and  stating  the  rules  of 
the  contributory  negligence  and  common  employment  doctrines ; 
(2)  Statutes  modifying  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  by 
defining  and  limiting  the  relation  of  fellow-servants;  (3)  Stat- 
utes removing  entirely  the  defense  of  common  employment  and 
making  the  employer  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  one  servant  to 
his  other  servants  as  to  the  public,  thus  establishing  again  the 
rule  of  Respondeat  superior;  (-!•)  Statutes  declaring  the  liability 
of  employer  for  accidents  resulting  from  their  failure  to  comply 
with  preventive  regulations;  (;V)  Statutes  extending  the  right  of 
action  to  the  legal  representatives  of  injured  employes  after 
death;  (G)  Statutes  regulating  the  use  and  proper  conduct  of 
insurance  and  mutual  relief  funds,  mainly  designed  to  nullify 
contracts  entered  into  between  employers  and  employes  for  the 
protection  of  the  former  against. civil  process;  f  ^  Statutes  re- 
lating to  the  notification  by  employers  of  the  proper  state  officials 
of  the  occurrence  of  accidents.1 

Xo  uniformity  l>etween  the  actinns  of  various  states  has  been 
attempted  or  obtained.  The  legislation  of  particular  states  has 
been  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  industrial  con- 
ditions prevalent  therein,  though  some  of  the  distinctly  agricul- 

1  See  short  article  by  G.  A.  Weber  In  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  54. 
paj?e  1469  aeq.  For  text  of  Employers'  Liability  Laws  of  the  United  States  see 
Appendix   A. 
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tiiral  states  have  taken  action  on  the  subject  Alabama,  Colo- 
rado, Indiana,  Massachusetts  and  New  York  enacted  laws  based 
entirely  on  the  English  act  of  1880.  Many  laws  apply  only  to 
particular  industries,  as  especially  to  railroading  and  mining  on 
account  of  their  dangerous  nature.  Maryland,  in  1902,  made  a 
wide  departure  from  the  established  custom  by  compelling  the 
insurance  of  employes  in  some  of  the  more  dangerous  pursuits 
with  the  state  commissioner  of  insurance,  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  premiums  to  be  deducted  from  wages  at  the  discretion  of  the 
employer.  The  constitutionality  of  this  law  has  not  yet  been 
finally  passed  upon,  and  it  is  open  to  question  ps  to  the  attitude 
the  higher  courts  take  to  it,  Vorto  Rico,  in  a  recently  enacted 
law  designates  the  maximum  of  compensation  in  case  of  injury 
as  $2,000,  and  in  case  of  death,  $3,000.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  simplify  procedure  and  remove  many  of  the  existing  uncer- 
tainties. 

As  a  result  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880  a  practice 
grew  up  among  employers  of  compelling  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  employment  the  signing  of  a  contract  relieving  the  employer 
from  his  liability  in  case  of  accident  It  was  often  made  to  ap- 
pear of  advantage  to  employes  to  do  this,  but  in  many  cases  the 
only  reward  for  the  waiving  of  legal  rights  was  the  employment. 
The  practice  has  had  no  small  growth  in  this  country,  where  it 
is  found  in  connection  with  collective  insurance  and  mutual 
schemes  contributed  tc  and  managed  by  employers.  The  injus- 
tice of  such  contracts  is  readily  apparent  and  they  are  no  longer 
held  valid  by  the  courts.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  thus  expressed  itself  on  the  question  of  contracting 
out:  "As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
an  employer  can  not  relieve  himself  from  responsibility  to  an 
employe  for  an  injury  resulting  from  his  own  negligence  by  any 
contract  entered  into  for  that  purpose  before  the  happening  of 
the  injury.'"  It  is  evident  that  continued  pursuance  of  this 
custom  would  controvert  the  ends  of  justice  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  welfare,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy.  The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  forbids 
contracting  out,  except  in  such  special  cases  as  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    OPERATION    OF     EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY 

LAWS. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  discovered  that  a  system  of  com- 
pensation based  on  negligence  is  unsatisfactory,  first,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  ascribing  every  accident  to  the  negligence  of 
any  certain  person  or  nersons;  it  was  found  that  of  the  total 
number  of  accidents  in  a  variety  of  industries  upwards  of  505^ 
are  caused  by  no  ascertainable  act  or  omission,  but  are  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  employment.  Under  a  system  of  employers'  lia- 
bility no  relief  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  such  accidents.  But  as 
regards  the  remainder  of  the  accidents :  Are  the  rules  regulat- 
ing the  liability  of  employers  sufficiently  definite  to  admit  of  no 
uncertainty  and  to  guarantee  an  injured  man  just  compensation 
when  he  clearly  deserves  it  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
exists  a  second  cause  for  the  dissatisfaction  both  of  employers 
and  of  employes  in  a  system  such  as  prevails  today  in  the  United 
States.  The  extremes  to  which  has  been  carried  the  division 
of  labor,  and  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  men  in  indi- 
vidual enterprises  have  made  the  matter  of  proving  negligence  a 
most  difficult  task  in  every  case.  The  uncertainty  thus  created 
acts  with  different  effects  on  the  parties  interested ;  to  the  em- 
ployer the  measure  of  risk  in  his  business  is  raised  above  the  nor- 
mal by  the  probability  of  incurring  heavy  liability ;  to  the  em- 
ploye is  raised  a  barrier  to  recovery,  formed  by  the  uncertainties 
and  heavy  expenses  of  legal  procedure.  In  any  one  year,  tiie 
employer  is  unable  to  foretell  the  number  of  accident  suits  which 
he  will  be  forced  to  defend ;  much  less  can  he  determine  in  ad- 
vance the  amount  of  liability  which  adverse  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  hostile  juries  may  impose  upon  him.  The  average 
emnloye  is  totally  without  funds  to  instigate  legal  proceedings 
against  his  employer,  even  though  his  cause  be  most  worthy,  and 
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the  uncertainty  of  decision  renders  him  extremely  loath  to  ven- 
ture in  such  a  case  what  accumulations  he  may  possess.  Both 
parties,  then,  suffer  from  the  workings  of  a  system  of  compensa- 
tion based  on  the  civil  liability  of  the  employer  to  his  servants, 
and  in  consequence  schemes  have  been  evolved  and  put  into  op- 
eration which  propose  for  the  one  to  remove  the  risk  of  liability, 
and  for  the  other  to  substitute  a  certain  means  of  compensation 
for  the  indefinite  system  to  which  it  now  looks  for  relief.  Reli- 
ability, stability,  and  uniformity  are  the  conditions  desired  by 
master  and  servant  alike.  This  chapter  proposes  to  notice  the 
efforts  expended  to  release  employers  from  their  liabilities  and 
from  the  payment  of  compensation  ;  it  then  turns  to  some  of  the 
counter-influences  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of  labor. 

With  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  personal  accidents 
there  has  developed  a  class  of  men  who,  claiming  the  dignity  of 
the  legal  profession,  are  recognized  neither  by  the  profession  nor 
by  the  general  public  as  pursuing1  a  legitimate  occupation. 
These  gentlemen  from  the  manner  in  which  they  obtain  their 
business  and  from  their  unprofessional  methods  are  called  by 
their  more  respectable  legal  brethren,  "Ambulance  Chasers." 
It  is  their  business  to  follow  up  a  man  injured  in  any  sort  of 
accident  and  secure  his  case  on  contingent  fees.  Watching  the 
daily  napers  and  having  other  means  of  securing  information  in 
regard  to  accidents,  they  lose  no  time  in  gaining  an  audience 
with  injured  men.  The  work  of  the  ambulance  chaser  is  en- 
tirely unprofessional.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  injured  man 
beyond  the  fee  he  may  receive  from  him.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  case,  he  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the  injured  the  difficult  mat- 
ter of  obtaining  evidence  and  testimony,  and  if  he  is  unable  to 
do  this  the  case  is  dropped.  Having  no  resources  the  lawyer  is 
unable  to  carry  a  case  beyond  the  lower  courts,  and  seldom  cares 
to,  though  he  be  in  a  condition  so  to  do.  The  ambulance  chaser 
is,  as  it  were,  a  human  bird  of  prey,  who  swoops  down  on  the 
innocent  victims  of  accidents  and  makes  his  sustenance  from 
their  helplessness.  Knowing  little  of  the  law  they  care  not 
whether  their  clients  deserve  indemnification  or  not.  A  worth- 
less claim  pushed  to  trial  is  an  expense  to  the  defendant  and  a 
bother  which  it  is  often  worth  quite  a  little  money  to  avoid. 
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Settlements  are  sought  before  or  after  trial  and  on  any  founda- 
tion which  will  yield  some  financial  gain ;  needless  to  say,  the 
needy  and  suffering  injured  man  sees  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  thus  recovered.  As  a  result  of  such  conditions  work- 
ingmen  in  their  ignorance  of  the  law  and  of  legal  methods  are 
deprived  in  great  measure  of  what  opportunities  they  have  un- 
der the  law  of  recovering  damages,  employers  are  forced  to  un- 
dergo a  constant  menace  and  harassment  bordering  on  blackmail, 
and  the  general  public  is  inconvenienced  by  the  overcrowding  of 
court  calendars  with  personal  injury  suits,  which  delays  the 
process  of  all  other  civil  litigation.1 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  and  the  growing 
number  of  claims  for  indemnification  have  induced  large  estab- 
lishments to  maintain  claim  departments,  or  an  office  known  as 
that  of  claim  agent  Presided  over  by  skilled  attorneys  with 
numerous  clerks  at  their  disposal,  these  departments  have  as 
their  object  the  fighting  to  as  low  a  settlement  as  possible  all 
claims  for  damages.  Extreme  methods  were  early  adopted  to 
limit  the  liability  loss  of  their  establishments.  Having  at  their 
command  large  financial  resources  they  were  able  to  follow  cases 
from  court  to  court  as  long  as  the  patience,  or  pocket-book,  of 
the  original  plaintiff  held  out.  The  method  employed  by  the 
claim  agent  of  a  large  corporation  is  to  obtain  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  after  the  occurence  of  an  accident  evidence,  which, 
if  presented  to  a  jury,  will  exonorate  the  employer.  The  means 
by  which  such  evidence  is  obtained  are  not  alwavs  above  re- 
proach. In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  secrecy  concerning  acci- 
dents is  maintained  after  their  occurence,  and  every  trace  of 
them  is  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  Investigation  by  outside 
parties  is  practically  impossible.  Then,  all  investigations  are 
aided  to  the  utmost  by  the  officials  of  the  company,  whose  desire 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  time  of  trial  courts  in  Toole  county.  Illinois, 
Is  taken  up  with  personal  Injury  cases.  In  his  report  for  the  year  1903,  Mr.  John 
F.  Smulski,  city  attorney  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  says:  "Another  cause  for  thief 
great  increase  in  personal  injury  suits  during)  the  past  ten  years  may  be  found 
in  the  increased  activity  of  certain  lawyers  and  physicians,  who  make  it  a 
Bpecial  business  to  stir  up  litigation  of  this  nature,  and  who  have  in  very  many 
cases  entered  Into  a  practical  partnership  arrangement  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
There  exists  in  this  city  today  not  only  a  large  number  of  lawyers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  class  of  cases,  but  a  number  of  corporations  and  adjusting 
agencies  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prosecuting  claims  of  this  kind/' 
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it  always  is  to  hold  the  liability  loss  to  a  minimum.  But, 
thirdly,  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  witnesses  the  claim 
agent  is  able,  on  account  of  his  own  superior  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  accidents  and  of  the  liability  laws,  to  so  direct  the 
views  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
as  to  make  them  favorable  to  the  defense.  Here  is  brought  into 
opposition  with  the  untrained  intellect  and  limited  intelligence 
of  the  average  employe,  the  acute  brain  of  the  man  trained 
especially  for  the  performance  of  just  such  duties.  By  intimi- 
dation, by.  continuing  legal  opposition,  and  by  the  employment 
of  the  best  brains  obtainable  the  claim  department  is  made  a 
weapon  formidable  indeed  against  the  ignorance  and  poverty  of 
labor,  and  one  which  aims  not  to  perform  justice,  but  to  evade 
the  force  of  law. 

Effective  as  is  the  claim  department,  the  age  of  combination 
and  of  scientific  methods  has  brought  into  being  an  organization 
which  unites  the  work  of  many  such  organizations  into  one 
large  company  or  coq>oration.  The  idea  is  an  English  one, 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880. 
So  much  was  this  act  feared  by  employers  that  determined  and 
organized  resistance  along  legally  qualified  lines  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  further  maintenance  of  industry.  De- 
veloping rapidly  in  England,  employers-  liability  insurance  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  in  1880  by  the  Employers' 
Liability  Assurance  Corporation  (Limited).  In  the  year  1903 
fourteen  such  companies  were  licensed  to  write  employers'  liabil- 
ity insurance  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  whose  business  aggre- 
gated as  follows:  Total  premiums  received,  $336,288;  total 
losses  incurred,  $118,298,  or  35.2  per  cent  of  the  former.  The 
wide  spread  of  liability  insurance  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  tho  relation  of  receipts  to  expenditures  for  losses 
incurred  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 
28 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITE©  STATES,  1899-1903. 
RETURNS  FROM  FOURTEEN  LARGEST  COMPANIES.1 


Year. 

Premiums 
received. 

I  oases  paid. 

Ratio  of 

losses  paid  to 

premiums. 

Insurance 
in  force. 

19U8    

$13,671,738 
9,032,862 
6.412,737 

16.607,637 
3.971.449 
2.696.628 

41.3 
44.1 
40.4 

•$1,488,772,000 

1,136,646,000 

771.326,000 

1901    

1899    

\ 

•Estimated  from  detailed  figures  for  1908  and  1901. 


It  is  desired  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  large  aggregates 
in  the  three  columns  of  totals  and  the  great  increase  in  each 
three  year  period.  Comparison  with  similar  life  insurance  fig- 
ures for  the  same  year  throw  these  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, but  taken  alone  they  represent  an  enormous  amount  of 
business  in  liability  insurance  transacted  in  a  year.2 

Employers'  liability  insurance  is  primarily  and  altogether  a 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  employer  against  his  common 
law  or  statutory  liability.  It  is  as  far  from  being  a  means  of 
protection  to  the  laboring  man  as  anything  can  be  which  by  de- 
priving him  by  any  means  whatsoever  of  his  just  compensation 
proposes  to  pay  dividends  to  stock-holders.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered, first  and  last,  that  employers'  liability  insuraneo 
companies  are  modern  money -making  stock-companies,  whose 
sole  maintenance,  as  at  present  organized,  lies  in  their  ability  to 
withhold  from,  if  not  to  defraud,  the  employers  of  their  insured 
the  just  measure  of  compensation  which  is  their  due  in  case  of 
accident  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  stated  premium, 
which  varies  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  establishment  of 
the  insured  and  witli  the  number  of  men  therein  and  the  nature 
of  their  employment.,  the  insurance  company  guarantees  to  as- 
sume all  the  liability  of  the  employer,  incurred  as  a  result  of  one 
or  all  of  the  particular  occurrences  specified  in  the  contract  and 
covering  practically  the  entire  range  of  accidents.  At  first  sight 
this  may  appear  to  be  as  well  a  guarantee  to  the  injured  man. 
Two  particular  causes  arise  preeminently  to  forbid  this:     In 

'Compiled  from  Insurance  Year  Book,  1904. 

'Life  insurance  statistics:  Total  premium  receipts,  $447,543,822;  total  payments 
to  policy  holders,  $225,842,072;  ratio  of  latter  to  former,  50.4  per  cent. 
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the  first  place,  the  insurance  company  is  merely  performing  for 
a  remuneration  the  service  which  the  employer  previously  at- 
tended to  through  the  medium  of  his  claim  department  or  claim 
agent,  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  excuse  of  the  former  is  less  to 
him  than  that  of  the  latter  does  lie  partake  of  the  advantages  of- 
fered by  the  former.  Con.sequenth*  by  as  much  as  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  claim  department  to  minimize  the  expense  of  per- 
sonal injuries,  by  so  much,  and  more,  is  it  necessary  for  the  li- 
ability company  to  reduce  the  actual  paid  liability.  In  the  second 
place,  whatever  might  have  been  the  philanthropic  motives  that 
brought  the  first  liability  company  into  existence  with  a  possible 
guarantee  not  only  of  protection  for  the  employer  but  as  well  of 
compensation  for  the  employe,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
such  companies  with  the  attendant  competition  for  business  has 
brought  about  a  lowering  of  premium  rates  which  more  than  ever 
makes  it  necessary  to  deny  indemnification  wherever  possible. 
As  a  business  proposition,  every  indemnity  paid  means  so  much 
less  in  the  pockets  of  stock-holders  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  policy  of  the  liability  insurance  company  is  precisely  that 
of  its  antecedent,  the  claim  department.  Every  accident  that 
results  in  the  injury  of  an  employe  must  l>e  reported  at  once  to 
the  insurance  company,  in  whose  hands  the  entire  conduct  and 
management  of  the  ca^e  thereafter  rests.  The  entire  care  and 
-personal  responsibility  of  the  employer  is  thus  removed  from  his 
shoulders.  Men  of  the  greatest  experience  and  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  personal  injury  and  damage  cases,  trained  for  this 
specific  purpose,  are  employed  by  the  company.  A  professional 
and  skilled  investigation  of  the  accident  reveals  either  the  lia- 
bility or  lack  of  liability  of  the  employer.  In  the  latter  case, 
when  the  facte  are  established  absolutely  no  amount  of  persua- 
sion can  obtain  the  smallest  amount  of  compensation  not  allowed 
by  law.  The  personal  feeling  of  the  employer  towards  the  wel- 
fare of  his  servants  i>  not  present  to  compel  a  generous  treat- 
ment of  an  unfortunate*  sufferer.  From  the  heartless  liability 
company  the  latter  can  look  for  nothing  more  than  the  least  the 
law  might  allow  him. 

When  the  liability  of  the  employer  is  discovered,  the  policy  of 
the  insurance  company  is  always  and  unreservedly  to  take  imme- 
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diate  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  injured  man  and  of  his 
helplessness  and  want  immediately  after  a  disabling  accident 
The  mass  of  American  workmen  are  totally  ignorant  of  their 
rights  under  the  laws  which  they  follow  and  respect  The  very 
existence  of  the  liability  company  in  its  present  form  depends  in 
part,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  ignorance  of  the  injured  man,  which 
allows  him  though  he  may  be  entitled  to  a  fortune  to  reach  out 
greedily  for  the  smallest  amount  of  relief.  Ten,  twenty  or  fifty 
dollars  looks  like  a  largo  sum  to  a  man  who  is  on  his  back  with 
no  prospect  of  working  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  with  a  fam- 
ily crying  for  the  necessities  of  which  the  cutting  off  of  their 
source  of  income  deprives  them.  Though  the  courts  sustain  to 
a  less  degree  today  than  formerly  the  release  which  is  given  in 
return  for  such  payments,  this  fact  is  not  ordinarily  known  to 
the  injured  man  and  such  payment  consequently  is  final.  In 
dealing  with  an  employers'  liability  insurance  company  an  in- 
jured employe  is  a  victim  of  circumstances.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  his  rights ;  unable  often  to  pay  for  the  legal  advice  which 
may  mean  so  much  to  him  ;  confronted  by  a  smooth-tongued  man 
of  business,  who  styles  himself  a  messenger  of  mercy;  it  is 
strange,  and  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  for  him  to  re- 
fuse until  he  has  obtained  competent  advice  the  offer  made  him. 
Ignorance  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  legally  prepared  and 
executed  documents,  which  to  his  eye  and  ear  may  seem  in- 
significant enough,  often  leads  him  to  sign  away  all  his  rights 
without  any  compensation  whatsoever,  or  so  to  represent  the 
facts  of  an  accident  as  to  render  his  testimony  before  a  jury 
practically  worthless.  The  concealment  of  the  facts  regarding 
accidents  and  the  destruction  of  adverse  evidence  are  other  of 
the  means  employed  by  these  companies.1 

One  or  two  instances  will  serve  to  show  the  methods  of  the 
liability  companies.      A  young  man,  married,  and  employed  in 

^•DONT'S"  OF  THE  AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

"Don't  tell  Injured  employes  that  yon  are  insured,  and  don't  refer  them  to  the 
Aetna. 

Don't  omit  to  at  once  label  any  tool  or  small  appliance  connected  with  an 
accident,  so  that  it  can  be  produced  and  identified  later  on. 

Don't  give  any  information  about  an  accident  to  any  one,  or  admit  any  person 
to  the  premises  to  enable  him  to  obtain  information.  (The  police  and  the 
Aetna's  representatives  excepted.) 

Don't  let  witnesses  in  an  Important  accident  leave  your  employ  without  lear- 
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the  construction  of  a  railroad  bridge  receives  injuries  of  a 
disfiguring  and  exceedingly  painful  nature.  Since  his  em- 
ployer carries  liability  insurance,  an  agent  of  the  company  is 
sent  several  hundred  miles  to  make  an  investigation.  What  to 
the  inexperienced  witnesses  of  the  accident,  and  to  the  injured 
man  himself,  appeared  to  be  an  unexplainable  occurrence,  is 
readily  solved  by  the  insurance  representative  who  straightway 
sees  the  possible  liability  of  his  company  mounting  into  the 
thousands  of  dollars.  Hoping  to  make  a  settlement  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  he  approaches  the  injured  man,  who  after  con- 
sultation with  his  wife  decides  that  $f>5.00  will  fully  cover  the 
loss  sustained.  Again,  a  colored  man  employed  in  excavating 
for  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  has  a  hip  permanently  dis- 
located by  a  premature  explosion  unquestionably  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  employing  company.  Visited  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  liability  company  as  he  is  about  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital, even  after  he  is  made  to  understand  that  accepting  any- 
thing then  will  be  a  barrier  to  further  recovery,  he  decides  that 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  ticket  to  Virginia  will  compensate  him 
for  the  loss  sustained  and  will  make  him  happy  again.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  well  to  do  more  than  mention  the  case  of  the  lia- 
bility adjuster  whose  conscience  forbade  him  to  make  a  ridicu- 
lously low  settlement  with  the  wife  and  two  children  of  a  de- 
ceased workman,  and  who  lost  his  position  accordingly.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  is  an  exceptional  case  rather  than  one  of 
common  occurrence. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  employers'  liability  insurance  com- 
panies to  indicate  the  field  they  are  purposed  to  cover  and  the 
means  employed  by  them  in  the  pursuance  of  their  business. 
It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  many  claims  are  continually 
settled  by  them  while  many  find  their  way  into  the  courts.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  ascertain  the  average  sums  awarded 
as  indemnification  in  either  class  of  cases.  Insurance  reports 
tabulate  the  total  disbursements  of  individual  companies  for 

Ing  a  record  of  their  addressee— the  loss  of  a  valuable  witness  may  Imperil  th« 
success  of  your  defense. 

Don't  forget  that  yon  pay  the  Aetna  for  protection  against  loss,  that  their 
interests  are  yours,  and  yours  theirs,  and  that  the  economical  disposition  of 
claims  means  reasonable  rates/* 
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the  settlement  and  payment  of  claims,  but  have  in  no  case 
endeavored  to  obtain  statistical  evidence  of  the  number  of 
claims  recorded.  Manifestly  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
companies  to  conceal  these  facts,  as  much  of  their  success  de- 
pend upon  their  ability  to  reach  low  settlements.1 

As  an  institution,  the  employers'  liability  insurance  com- 
pany, though  conducting  a  legitimate  business  in  supplying  a 
social  for  an  individual  guarantee,  exercises  an  influence  on 
the  unprotected  working  man  which  is  positively  brutal  and  in- 
human. It  may  be  said  that  in  any  given  case  the  injured  work- 
man, because  of  his  ignorance,  is  responsible  for  his  own  "fleec- 
ing," and  that  hence  no  socieal  injustice  is  done;  but  men,  who 
are  interested  in  the  problems  which  beset  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race,  have  answered  that  if  the  mere  fact  of  man's  rela- 
tionship with  man  is  not  sufficient  to  safeguard  and  protect  the 
weaker  in  his  dealings  with  the  stronger  then  surely  a  great 
wfant  is  felt  by  modern  society,  which  though  it  cost  the  verv 
foundations  of  our  social  system  must  and  shall  be  eradicated. 
Sooner  or  later  an  aroused  public  opinion  will  demand  for  the 
economically  dependent  workman  recognition  not  only  of  his 
rights  but  of  what  is  more  essential,  of  his  right  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  rights. 

The  work  of  the  casualty  companies  has  lately  been  opposed 
by  a  new  form  of  organization  which  is  spreading  slowly  in 
the  great  industrial  centers.  Organized  ostensibly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  workingmen's  interest  its  aim  is  to  supply  to  injured 
laborers  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  service  that  the  liability 
company  gives  employers.  .For  a  small  annual  sum,  usually 
amounting  to  a  dollar,  these  concerns  agree  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly all  accidents  in  which  their  clients  are  injured  and 
upon  the  basis  of  a  just  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
lawr  delivering  to  them  at-  their  request  such  evidence  as  has 
been  collected  together  with  an  opinion  as  to  the  liability  in- 
volved, lintire  labor  unions  are  enrolled,  and  fees  are  pay- 
able through  these  organizations,  to  whom  in  addition  is  af- 

lA  former  attorney  of  a  large  liability  company  states  that  whereas  the 
average  payment  of  accident  insurance  companies  for  deaths  and  injuries  is 
|200,  the  liability  company  with  which  he  was  connected  has  paid  on  the  aver- 
age 967.00. 
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forded  the  privilege  of  seeking  any  legal  advice  at  no  expense. 
One  of  these  concerns  has  enrolled  the  members  of  no  less  than 
fifty  unions,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  among 
the  union  laboring  body.  Tags  are  distributed  bearing  the 
individual  number  of  the  wearer  with  instructions  to  notify 
the  office  when  accident  occurs.  When  such  notification  is  re- 
ceived, a  representative  is  sent  to  investigate  and  collect  evi- 
dence. These  concerns  do  not  solicit  the  handling  of  cases 
that  are  urged  for  settlement,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  few 
pass  beyond  their  offices. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  organizations  as  these  possess  the 
qualifications  to  perform  at  a  reasonable  remuneration  a  service 
of  the  highest  public  utility.  At  an  expense  of  eight  cents 
a  month  any  workingman  may  be  practically  assured  of  obtain- 
ing his  just  deserts  under  the  law  if  he  but  follow  the  advice 
always  given  to  guard  all  evidence.  The  guarantee  to  the  in- 
dividual client  is  that  he  will  be  given  the  best  obtainable  legal 
advice,  and  under  the  present  system  of  compensation  this 
alone  is  a  great  boon  to  the  working  man.  It  effects  a  positive 
influence  in  the  cause  of  advancing  labor  to  a  position  of  greater 
self-respect  and  in  this  way  is  of  educational  benefit.  The 
practical  effect  of  enjoying  the  protection  of  one  of  these  con- 
cerns is  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  every  business  man  who 
has  his  personal  attorney  from  whom  to  seek  advioa 

But  is  it  possible  for  such  an  institution,  organized  as  it 
appears,  to  protect  the  working  population  against  a  great  in- 
justice, to  accomplish  its  purposes  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
its  greater  purpose  of  enriching  itself?  As  long  as  they  go 
no  farther  than  they  assert  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  do,  these 
concerns  perform  a  highly  useful  and  highly  commendable 
purpose,  but  the  temptations  to  go  beyond  this,  and  the  same 
ignorance  and  illogical  methods  of  labor  itself,  seem  to  be 
great  obstacles  with  which  to  contend  in  such  work.  In  the 
first  place,  by  obtaining  a  large  clientage  such  as  it  aims  to 
do,  the  security  company  is  in  a  position  to  receive  the  earliest 
information  in  regard  to  accidents,  and  as  its  influence  widens 
more  and  more  cases  of  injury  will  naturally  come  to  its  doors. 
If  it  ia  strong,  the  company  will  turn  aside  such  oases  as  clearly 
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involve  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  in  which 
no  liability  can  be  found.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  does  this 
it  loses  standing  with  the  unions,  who  are  only  too  ready  to 
suspect  discrimination  and  collusion,  and  in  every  case  where 
liability  is  not  declared  its  hold  immediately  weakens.  For 
the  workman  after  being  told  that  liability  sometimes  exists 
decides  that  when  he  is  injured  it  must  exist;  and  whoever 
opposes  him  runs  the  risk  of  gaining  his  emnity.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  plan  of  security  envolved  by  these  concerns  is 
lacking  in  practicability  for  the  very  reason  that  they  can 
not  stop  where  they  set  the  limit  to  their  purpose  but  are  pushed 
on  into  the  illegitimate,  often,  by  the  desire  to  hold  their  cli- 
entage. Such  a  work  undertaken  by  a  philanthropic  or 
municipal  organization  would  not  meet  with  these  obstacles 
and  in  some  countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  such  work  is  actually 
carried  on  under  public  direction. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  such  an  institution  would  be  to  raise 
the  plane  of  liability  insurance.  The  concerns  that  have  al- 
ready taken  up  the  business  have  been  bitterly  opposed  by  em- 
ployers and  by  liability  companies.  Naturally,  the  cost  of  in- 
surance becomes  greater  to  employers,  and  their  hostility  is 
easily  accounted  for.  But  the  work  and  field  of  the  casualty 
company  will  in  no  wise  be  impaired,  the  same  need  of  a  social 
instead  of  an  individual  guarantee  existing  then  as  now.  But 
the  fact  that  a  concern  operating  for  the  purpose  of  holding  out 
to  workingmen  a  valid  guarantee  of  obtaining  justice  under  the 
law  shows  again  the  weakness  of  what  may  now  be  termed 
the  American  system  of  compensating  labor  for  industrial  ac- 
cidents. 

The  liability  laws  of  the  United  States  are  far  behind  the 
times ;  they  are,  in  fact  no  more  than  a  remnant  of  the  earlier 
days  when  the  large-scale  industrial  methods  and  organization 
of  society  of  today  were  totally  undreamed  of.  The  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  law  demand  the  payment  of  indemnification  to 
employes  injured  through  the  negligence  of  their  masters,  and 
the  mere  existence  of  the  law  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity 
as  a  social  obligation  of  such  payments.  It  is  not  required 
to  consider  at  this  point  the  vast  number  of  accidents  for  which 
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the  law  makes  no  provision;  that  is  another  matter  entirely. 
For  what  would  the  extension  of  the  liability  of  employers 
to  cover  the  entire  range  of  accidents  avail  if  that  liability  were 
not  enforced  ?     By  increasing  the  number  of  injuries  for  which 
indemnification  is  due  the  business  of  the  ambulance  chaser 
and  of  the  liability  company  would  grow,  while  the  laborer 
would  profit  but  little.     Legislation  and  the  enforcement  of 
proper  observation  of  legislation  are  totally  different  matters. 
A  system  of  employers'  liability  which  declares  that  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  in  certain  cases  in  which  certain  conditions 
are  encountered,  buti  which  provides  no  machinery  adequate  for 
the  enforcement  of  such  payment,  can  result  in  nothing  but 
confusion,  dissatisfaction  and  injustice  among  an  enterprising 
people.     Compelled   by   the   prass   of   competition   every  em- 
ployer must  guard  well  the  exits  to  his  cash  drawer;  an  ex- 
pense avoided  is  money  saved.     The  congestion  of  the  courts 
with  personal  injury  cases,  the  presence  in  society  of  the  am- 
bulance chaser,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  casualty  companies, 
are  all  evidences  of  the  rottenness  of  the  entire  system,  which 
works  to  the  disadvantage  not  alone  of  the  laboring  man  but 
of  employer  and  of  the  general  public  as  well.    Mr.  Eugene  E. 
Prussing,   in  describing  the  condition  of  the  trial  courts  of 
Cook  county,  Illinois,  during  a  recent  winter,  says:1     "The 
disregard  for  life  and  limb  under  corporate  management,  es- 
pecially railroad  management,  the  multiform  accidents  result- 
ing from  the  increased  use  of  machinerV  in  recent  years,  the 
pernicious  activity  of  legal  and  extra-legal  'ambulance  chasers' 
have  become  a  distinct  social  and  legal  evil,  the  effect  of  which 
is  manifested  in  the  congested  condition  of  courts  throughout 
the  country. ......     A  permanent  remedy  will  not  be  found 

in  increasing  the  facilities  or  personnel  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
but  rather  in  a  reform  of  the  business  methods  in  the  corporate 
and  other  employers,  whose  stockholders  are  finally  the  chief 
sufferers  from  the  evil.  The  use  of  accident  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  consequent  division  of  responsibility  between 
corporate  officials  and  treasuries  on  the  one  side  and  those  of 
these  companies  on  the  other,  have  increased  the  evil  and  de- 


1  Nation,  March  10,  1904. 
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layed  tho  remedy.  The  incidental  suffering  and  the  practical 
denial  of  justice  to  all  others  in  the  community  which  have 
resulted  may  bring  about  the  necessary  reform  in  the  revival 
of  the  employers*  conscience,  who  will  be  made  to  feel  by  the 
complaints  of  his  fellow  men  and  the  inroad  on  his  pocket- 
book  that  'Thou  shall  not  kill/  or  maim  is  the  law  of  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  of  men."  1 


TOTAL  OF  CASES  IN  BOTH  CIRCUIT  AND  SUPERIOR  COURTS. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

472 

$6,884,650.00 

546,968.05 

14,158.12 
1,158.83 

1902. 

1903, 
to  April  23. 

1903, 
April  22  on. 

No.  of  cases. 

Total  dam- 
ages asked. 

Total    judg- 
ments   

Average    de- 
mand   

Av.  judgment 

350 

14,821,335.35 

508,702.35 

13,775.24 
1,447.72 

$8,436,150.00 

600,170.13 

14,183.74 
1.001.95 

543 

18,855,800.00 

816,700.75 

16,309.02 
1,504.05 

214 

$2,996,900.00 

303,965.00 

13,723.83 
1,420.39 

281 

$3,366,600.00 

192.348.00 

12,911.64 
684.51 

Percentage 
of  jndgm'ts 
to  damages 
asked  for. .. 

10.5 

7.12 

7.95 

9.22 

10.35 

5.29 

The  general  dissatisfaction  caused  by  a  system  of  employers' 
liability  in  its  practical  operation  is  not  to  be  denied.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  such  a  system  is  to  arouse  distinct  animosities 
between  the  two  essential  factors  of  industrial  production, 
which  condition  is  much  to  be  avoided.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  practical  solution  of  the  ditiiculty  lies  in  amending  in  any 
particular  the  existing  employers'  liability  laws.  It  is  held 
by  some  that  the  reversal  of  the  burden  of  proof  will  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  and  guarantee  compensation  to  the  workman 
if  he  deserves  it  Without  considering  the  difficulties  with 
which  such  a  proposal  would  meet,  raised  by  our  legal  and 
social  traditions  which  refuse  to  hold  a  man  guilty  until 
proved  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  reversal  of  the  burden  of 

*The  following  table  compiled  by  >.ue  city  attorney  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
and  found  on  page  99  of  his  report  for  the  year  1903,  shows  the  trend  of  per- 
sonal injury  cases  in  Cook  county.  Though  having  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
question  of  employers'  liability,  the  figures  here  represented  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  success  of  claims  made  under  the  latter  laws.  The  great  difference 
between  the  amounts  claimed  and  those  awarded  Indicate  the  effectiveness  of 
combating  through  the  courts  the  claims  made  by  unprofessional  and  greedy 
lawyers;  but  it  indicates  as  well  the  unsatisfactorlness  of  a  system  so  sur- 
rounded with  uncertainties. 
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proof  would  be  accompanied  merely  by  a  reversal  of  methods 
on  the  part  of  employers  and  casualty  companies  with  the  end 
in  view  of  manufacturing  favorable  evidence  rather  than  of 
destroying  all  evidence.  As  long  as  the  basis  of  a  system  is 
unstable,  the  structure  erected  upon  it  is  necessarily  weak;  a 
system  of  employers'  liability  based  on  the  law  of  negligence, 
is  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  founded  not  on  a  question  of 
f  act>  such  as  the  actual  occurrence  of  an  accident,  but  upon  one 
of  mere  opinion,  such  as  the  source  of  negligence.  Questions 
such  as  the  reasonableness  of  the  care  exercised  by  employers 
in  particular  cases;  such  as  the  fact  of  the  assumption  of  par- 
ticular risks;  such  as  the  presence  of  contributory  negligence 
either  as  a  remote  or  a  proximate  cause  of  an  accident:  all 
these  are  questions  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact,  and  as  such 
are  sure  to  vary  in  the  minds  of  different  men.  "It  is  abso- 
lutely inevitable,  when  controverted  questions  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic justice  come  before  the  courts  that  they  should  be  de- 
cided according  to  the  preconceived  beliefs  of  the  individual 
judge  upon  these  social  and  economic  questions."  1 

1  Winston,  E.  M.:    "Social  Influence  as  a  Factor  in  Judicial  Decision."    Arena, 
Sept.,  1903. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

STATE  COMPULSORY  AND  VOLUNTARY  COMPEN- 
SATION. 

The  European  attitude  towards  the  problem  of  compensa- 
tion for  industrial  accidents  has  differed  materially  from  that 
manifested  in  the  United  States  today.  Up  to  the  year  1871 
no  state  had  attempted  to  remove  by  legislation  the  evil  which 
was  felt  to  exist  under  the  operation  of  the  civil  laws  of  em- 
ployers' liability.  The  rules  established  by  the  Napoleonic 
code  were  observed  throughout  those  parts  of  Europe  which 
had  fallen  early  in  the  century  under  the  sway  of  the  first 
empire.  Although  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  was 
foreign  to  the  Napoleonic  code,  the  dissatisfaction  occasioned 
by  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  litigation  was  supreme,  and 
in  Germany,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  empire 
the  first  employers'  liability  law  was  passed. 

Although  in  its  operation  the  German  act  of  1871  proved 
most  unsatisfactory,  in  one  or  two  respects  it  is  not  devoid  of 
interest  In  the  first  place,  it  antedates  by  some  nine  years 
the  first  English  legislation  on  the  same  subjct^  and  is  but 
an  evidence  of  the  progressivenees  of  the  German  people  as  a 
nation.  In  the  second  place,  it  contains  one  provision  which 
commends  itself  to  the  student  of  the  subject  as  the  first  piece 
of  negligence  legislation  which  wholly  or  in  part  removes  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  The  act 
provides  that  in  case  of  suit  brought  to  recover  for  injuries 
sustained  by  an  employe  of  a  railroad  company  it  is  necessary 
for  the  company  to  prove  its  lack  of  negligence.  Applying  as 
it  did  only  to  railway  employes  and  on  account  of  the  limited 
liability  of  the  companies  themselves,  the  act  could  effect  no 
permanent  relief  to  workmen  as  a  whole,  as  the  existing  feel- 
ing demanded,  and  efforts  were  immediately  directed  at  the 
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very  root  of  the  matter,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  an  effect- 
ual means  of  bringing  about  relief.  And  led  by  Germany,  the 
industrial  nations  of  Europe  have  one  and  all  taken  their  stand 
on  the  theory  of  compensation  which  disregards  the  law  of 
employers'  liability  based  on  negligence  and  looks  to  higher  and 
nobler  principles  as  foundations  on  which  to  build. 

In  the  United  States  the  question  of  compensation  for  in- 
dustrial accidents  is  rarely  looked  upon  as  other  than  a  legal 
one ;  the  key-note  of  the  theories  maintained  and  operated  not 
only  on  the  continent  but  also  in  England  at  the  present  time 
is  that  the  social  and  not  the  legal  view-point  is  foremost. 
This  position  was  not  attained  without  a  struggle;  Germany, 
It  has  been  noted,  firsr  tried  to  amend  satisfactorily  the  civil 
law,  and  England  made  the  same  unsuccessful  effort.  But  in 
both  cases  the  end  reached  was  the  same,  and  Europe  has 
adopted  almost  as  a  unit  the  definite  principle  (1)  that  the 
operation  of  employers'  liability  laws  are  unjust  and  should 
therefore  be  abolished  and  (2 )  that  all  accidents,  irrespective 
of  the  parties  contributing  thereto  should  be  compensable. 

In  the  present  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  review  briefly  the 
actions  of  the  leading  industrial  nations  of  Europe  and  of  such 
other  stales  as  have  recognized,  by  specific  legislative  enact- 
ment, the  inefficiency  of  any  system  of  employers'  liability  to 
accomplish  the  required  benefit  to  society  and  the  proper  status 
of  .the  problem  of  workmen's  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents  as  one  of  social  rather  than  legal  importance. 
Chronologically  it  might  be  considered  better  to  commence  this 
review  by  turning  attention  to  Germany,  but  on  account  of  the 
closer  ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood  which  unite  us  with  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  greater  probability  of  her  example  being 
followed  in  this  country  than  that  of  Germany  or  of  any  other 
nation,  I  shall  consider  first  the  status  of  the  problem  of  work- 
men's compensation  for  industrial  accidents  in  England. 

ENGLAND. 

The  many  defects  of  the  act  of  1880  served  only  to  increase 
the  interest  already  aroused  in  the  question  of  compensation. 
The  operation  of  the  insurance  schemes  of  the  German  nation 
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was  watched  with  the  keenest  eagerness  to  learn  of  a  success- 
ful method  of  treating  this  problem,  and  whereas  the  direst 
disasters  were  pictured  for  German  industries  after  the  passage 
of  the  laws  of  1884,  the  English  observers  soon  learned  that 
they,  and  not  their  cousins  across  the  channel,  were  mistaken 
as  to  the  fact  But  the  English  people  are  thoroughly  con- 
servative, and  whereas  the  Germans  recognized  officially  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  insure  compensation  for  every  accident, 
they  could  do  no  more  than  admit  the  right  of  labor  to  certain 
compensation  in  every  case  irrespective  of  any  but  the  grossest 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  injured  man.  During  the 
dozen  years  following  the  passage  of  the  German  law,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  crisis  in  England, 
but  not  until  1897  were  they  successful.  The  British  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act1  of  that  year  is  proof  of  the  su- 
premacy in  England  of  the  principle  "that  where  a  person, 
on  his  own.  responsibility  and  for  his  own  profit,  sets  in  motion 
agencies  which  create  risks  for  others,  he  ought  to  be  civilly 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  what  he  does."2 

The  general  tenor  of  the  act  of  1897  is  expressed  in  its  open- 
ing section.  "If  in  any  employment  to  which  this  act  applies 
personal  injury  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course 
of  employment  is  caused  to  a  workman,  his  employer  shall, 
subject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation 
in  accordance  with  the  first  schedule  of  this  act."  .Nothing 
in  the  act  is  to  be  taken  as  affecting  the  civil  liability  of  em- 
ployers, but  the  injured  man  is  left  free  to  choose  under  which 
law  he  will  proceed  to  recover  damages.'  No  compensation 
is  allowed  for  accidents  due  to  the  serious  and  wilful  miscon- 
duct of  tlie  injured  party.  Xo  accidents  are  to  be  compen- 
sated which  extend  over  a  period  of  less  than  two  full  weeks, 
during  which  the  injured  man  has  been  unable  to  earn  full 
wages  at  his  usual  employment.  Disputes  as  to  the  fact  or 
amount  of  compensation  are  settled  by  boards  of  arbitration, 
if  not  by  agreement.     The  second  schedule  of  the  act  declares 

1  For  text  Bee  Appendix  C. 

'Colder— The  Prevention  of  Factory  Accidents,  p.  67. 

8  Common  Law,  Employers'  Liaillty  list  of  1880,  and  Workmen's  Compensation 
list  of  1897. 
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that  any  arbitration  board,  existing  at  the  time  the  claim  for 
compensation  is  made,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  disputes 
l>ot\veen  employers  and  employes  shall  have  power  to  act  as 
arbitrator  of  all  disputes  arising  under  the  act.  If  there  be  no 
such  board,  any  ])crson  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  may 
settle  the  matter,  and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  reach  a 
settlement  within  throe  months  of  the  date  of  claim,  the  matter 
shall  be  entrusted  to  the  decision  of  the  county  court  judge. 
The  costs  incident  to  arbitration  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of 
the  arbitrator. 

No  claim  for  compensation  will  be  considered  valid  unless 
made  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent, or  at  least  six  months  thereafter  in  the  case  of  injury  and 
six  months  aff»r  death.  Contracting  out  is  expressly  forbid- 
den in  Article  3,  which,  however,  permits  the  adoption  by  em- 
ployers and  by  employes  of  any  system  of  compensation,  bene- 
fits or  insurance,  which  upon  examination  appears  not  less 
favorable  to  the  Registrar  of.  Friendly  Societies  than  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  act  applies  to  undertakers  "on,  or  in, 
or  about  a  railway,  factory,  mine,  quarry,  or  engineering  work, 
and  to  employment  by  the  undertakers  as  hereinafter  defined 
on,  in,  or  alnmt  any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height, 
and  is  either  being  constructed  or  repaired  by  means  of  scaffold- 
ing, or  being  demolished,  or  on  which  machinery  driven  by 
steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power,  is  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  the  construction,  repair,  or  demolition  thereof. m  By 
tlie  special  act  of  July  30,  11)00,  the  benefits  of  the  act  were 
extended  to  agricultural  workmen. 

The  first  schedule  *.»f  the  act  deals  with  the  "scale  and  con- 
ditions of  compensation/'  "The  amount  of  compensation  shall 
kv' — where  death  results  from  the  injury,  if  the  workman  leaves 
any  dejjendents  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  the  wages  received  from  the  same  employ- 
ers during  the  last  three  vuu'n  provided  the  amount  is  not  k*ss 
than  150  pounds  ($729.9<S)  nor  greater  than  300  pounds  ($1,- 
459.45).  If  the  workman  leaves  dependents  not  wholly  depend- 
ent upon   his  wages,   that  amount  shall   be   paid  which   shall 

*  Article  7,  Sec.  1. 
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be  determined  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration.  If  he  leaves 
no  dependents,  funeral  expenses  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
10  pounds  ($48.67)  shall  be  paid.  Where  total  or  partial  in- 
capacity results,  a  weekly  amount  shall  be  paid  not  to  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  payments  received  during 
the  past  twelve  months,  or  during  a  lesser  period  if  he  has  not 
been  so  long  in  the  service  of  the  one  employer.  Such  weekly 
payments  shall  not  exceed  i  pound  ($4.87).  Any  person  re- 
ceiving weekly  compensation  under  this  act,  or  otherwise  bene- 
fitting, must  submit  to  medical  examination  by  a  duly  author- 
ized and  competent  practitioner,  the  expenses  of  which  sub- 
mittal must  be  met  by  the  employer. 

Unfortunately  the  act  of  1809  made  no  provisions  for  a 
thorough  statistical  investigation  of  the  working  of  its  various 
provisions.  This  was  unfortunate,  because  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  question  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  it  is 
above  all  desired  to  have  on  hand  full  and  complete  records  of 
all  attempted  remedies.  Though  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  act  must,  therefore,  be  more  or  less  general,  many  defects 
have  been  found,  most  of  which  became  apparent  immediately 
after  the  act  went  into  operation.  In  the  first  place,  the  de- 
sire  of  the  enactors  of  the  law  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  litigation  has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  principal 
cause  of  such  litigation  has  been  the  question  of  definition  and 
interpretation.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  that  any 
act  of  Parliament  can  be  so  worded  as  to  admit  of  none  but  a 
single  interpretation,  but  the  result*?  in  this  case  fell  far  be- 
low all  expectations.  Questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'■accident"  and  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  such  an  event  as 
indicated  thereby  have  caused  by  no  means  the  smallest  amount 
of  litigated  disputes.  Other  questions  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  act  in  particular  cases,  have  been  raised,  all  of  which 
demand  authoritative  decision  apart  from  arbitration.  The 
alternative  allowed  by  the  act  of  choosing  either  ihe  common 
law  or  the  law  of  employers'  liability,  under  which  to  obtain 
damages,  has  also  given  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  litigation. 
If  suit  brought  under  either  of  the  other  laws  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, it  lies  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  such  com 
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pensation  as  is  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  compensation  act. 
which  provision  has  led  to  sunie  unscrupulous  lawyers  to  thus 
institute  litigation  in  the  hope  of  blackmailing  employers. 
Tho  act  further  provides  that  all  decisions  of  arbitrators  shall 
be  entered  on  the  record  books  of  the  county  courts,  whereby 
they  shall  have  the  same  standing  as  decrees  of  court,  but  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  this  rule.  "On  the 
whole  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amount  of  litigation 
produced  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  of  "1S97 
and  1900  has  been  very  small  when  compared  with  the  great 
number  of  cases  settled  by  agreement  without  any  recourse ' 
whatever  to  legal  aid,  or  to  proceedings  in  court.  On  the  othef 
hand,  we  think  that  that  proportion  may,  and  ought  to  be,  still 
further  reduced  by  amendment  of  some  of  those  provisions 
of  the  acts  which  have  been  found  to  be  most  productive  of 
actual  or  threatened  litigation,  and  by  the  provision  of  more 
effective  machinery  for  expeditious  and  inexpensive  settlement 
of  doubtful  questions  of  fact,  especially  by  amendments  tending 
to  increase  the  importance  of  the  functions  of  Medical  Ref- 
erees." x 

Another  great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  act  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  guarantee  of  compensation  even  in 
those  cases  wherein  110  doubt  exists  as  to  the  facts  of  the  ac- 
cident or  of  the  jurisdiction  involved.  The  act  in  no  case 
endeavors  to  prescribe  rules  whereby  employers  shall  hold 
forth  to  their  workmen  a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation within  the  terms  of  the  act.  The  obvious  method 
to  be  followed  by  employers  thus  to  make  a  substantial  guar- 
antee is  to  be  found  in  liability  insurance,  and  it  is  true  that 
the  greater  number  of  employers  have  adopted  this  method  of 
securing  not  only  their  employes  but  themselves  as  well.  But 
the  minority,  who  through  lack  of  compulsion  have  avoided  this 
expense,  are  for  the  most  part  the  smaller  and  less  financially 
responsible  employers,  who,  in  as  much  as  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with   their  duties  to  society  and  to  their 


Consult  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
law  relating  to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Workmen.  Vol.  I,  Report  and  Ap- 
pendices, 1904. 
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workmen  to  take. the  necessary  precautions  in  advance,  may 
hardly  be  expected  to  comply,  without  resistance^  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  compensation  act  when  they  are  particularly  af- 
fected. The  lack  of  protection  in  this  particular  afforded  the 
employes  of  bankrupting  employers  is  most  apparent.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  however,  in  this  regard  that  employers'  liability 
insurance  affords  an  effective  protection  to  the  working  popu- 
lation whose  employers  carry  such  insurance;  for,  contrary  to 
the  common  law,  the  compensation  act  prescribes  specific 
amounts  of  compensation  which  must  be  paid  in  specific  cases. 

Certain  other  serious  imperfections  have  been  found  in  the 
acts  of  1897  and  1900,  some  of  which  have  tended  to  disap- 
pear, but  the  most  of  which  remain  to  decrease  materially  its 
efficiency.  As  originally  interpreted,  the  act  afforded  no  re- 
lief to  casual  labor,  which  ranely  remains  in  one  establishment 
for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Dock  labor  was  particu- 
larly affected  by  this  rule,  which  seemed  to  base  the  amounts 
of  compensation  on  the  weekly  wage,  but  this  view  was  pro- 
nounced erroneous  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1901.  The  man 
who  is  injured  in  his  first  day  of  employment  is  now  entitled 
to  compensation  on  the  basis  of  his  working  wage  percisely  as 
is  the  employe  of  long  standing. 

The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  and 
its  amendment  of  1900  are  not  looked  upon  as  finalties  either 
by  the  employing  or  the  employed  classes.  The  Royal  investir 
gation  of  1904  is  but  an  evidence  of  the  realization  that  the 
present  legislation  is  unsatisfactory  and  that  a  change  may  be 
expected  at  any  time.  The  basic  idea  of  the  English  system  is 
sound,  and  if  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  employing  public 
is  not  so  greatly  feared  now  tliat  the  effect  of  the  burden 
thrown  upon  industry  in  consequence  of  the  act  is  not  found 
to  prejudice  British  interests  in  foreign  markets.  Adopted  on 
a  rising  market,  the  scheme  has  not  yet  felt  the  effects  of  in- 
dustrial depression,  ability  to  withstand  which  is  one  of  the 
great  tests  of  economic  and  sexual  experiments. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  whole  system  is  the 
failure  to  provide  other  means  of  settlement  than  by  arbitra- 
tion, which  tends  to  delay  the  payment  of  compensation  bo- 
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yond  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed.  Arbitration  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  but  it  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  English, 
and,  in  fact,  with  the  modern  civilization  sense  of  justice  and 
of  equity.  The  framers  of  the  act  undoubtedly  desire  to  allow 
the  greatest  possible  freedom]  of  individual  initiative,  while 
insisting  upon  the  right  of  injured  labor  to  compensation. 
That  the  operations  of  the  act  are  not  unduly  harsh  to  em- 
ployers is  signified  by  the  small  number  of  "contracting  out" 
arrangements  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies.  In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1898,  that  official  stated:  "It  may  be  said  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  result  of  the  first  six  months'  working 
of  the  contracting  out  section  has  boon  to  show  on  the  part 
of  the  employers,  who  have  applied  for  certificates  for  schemes, 
a  desire  to  meet  their  workmen  in  the  most  handsome  manner, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  an  excellent  feeling  of  fair- 
ness and  good  will."  1 

As  to  the  future  of  the  British  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  tendencies  point  in  two  gen- 
eral directions:  first,  to  the  extension  of  the  act  to  other  and 
various  lines  of  employment,  such  as  domestic  servants,  marine 
workers,  etc. ;  and  second,  to  the  initiation  by  the  government 
of  some  scheme  of  national  insurance  whereby  the  individual 
employer  will  be  relieved  of  all  personal  responsibility  aside 
from  providing  the  necessary  funds.  It  is  to  Germany  that 
England  is  now  looking  for  suggestions,  and  as  the  principle 
of  her  present  legislation  is  lx>rmwed  from  the  Fatherland,  so 
too,  in  all  probability  will  those  which  are  to  govern  her  future 
actions. 

GERMANY. 

The  spirit  that  prompted  legislation  in  Germany  went  a  step 
farther  than  that  embodied  in  the  later  British  acts  in  provid- 
ing for  the  raising  and  administration  of  funds  to  be  devoted 
to  compensation.  Whereas  the  English  law  states  that  com- 
pensation shall  be  paid  by  empolyors  for  all  accidents,  the  Ger- 
man act  of  1SS-4  declares  that  compensation  shall  be  paid  by 

'Bulletin  of  Labor,  No.  32,  p.  8,  "The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Act." 
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employers  for  all  accidents  and  in  a  certain  particular  manner. 
While  opinion  may  vary  as  to  the  philosophy  and  wisdom  of 
thus  extending  the  sphere  of-  the  state  it  is  certain  that  the 
Germans  have  succeeded  by  invoking  state  aid  in  putting  into 
operation  the  best  and  most  effective  scheme  yet  devised  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  compensation.  By  the  means 
of  compulsory  insurance,  compensation  has  been  placed  on  a 
plane  of  reliability  unsurpassed. 

Insurance  is  a  true  science.  Granting  a  rational  and  well 
advised  organization,  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  insurance 
depends  upon  the  proj>er  observance  of,  and  emphasis  placed 
upon,  the  relations  of  cause  to  effect  and  of  effect  to  cause. 
As  the  basis  of  fire  insurance  is  the  probability  of  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  fire  coupled  with  the  estimated  amount  of  loss 
thereby ;  as  the  basis  of  life  insurance  is  the  ratio  of  deaths  to 
the  entire  population,  accompanied  by  the  probability  of  death 
at  certain  ages;  so  the  true  basis  of  accident  insurance  is  the 
probability  of  accidents  in  conjunction  with  the  estimated 
severity  of  injuries.  Insurance  is  a  science  based  on  the  ob- 
servations of  the  past  aud  is  successful  or  the  reverse  as  events 
tend  to  repeat  themselves.  Reliability  and  security — the  prin- 
cipal requisites  of  a  successful  scheme  of  compensation — are 
the  guarantees  of  a  well  organized  and  well  administered 
system  of  inurance.  For  her  application  of  the  principles  of 
insurance  to  the  problem  of  providing  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  for  her  entire  body  of  workmen,  and  for  her 
.success  in  erecting  a  suitable  structure  of  administration,  Ger- 
many deserves  great  credit. 

"We  consider  it  Chir  Imperial  duty  to  impress  upon  the 
Reichstag  the  necessity  of  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ing people.  We  should  review  with  increased  satisfaction  the 
manifold  success,  with  which  The  Lord  has  blessed  Our  reign, 
could  We  carry  with  us  to  the  grave  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing given  Our  country  an  additional  and  lasting  assurance  of 
internal  peace,  and  the  conviction  that  We  have  rendered  the 
needy  that  assistance  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  Our 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  certain  of  the  approval  of  all  the 
federate  Governments,  and  We  confidently  rely  upon  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  Reichstag,  without  distinction  of  parties.  In  order 
to  roalize  these  views  a  Bill  for  the  Insurance  of  Workmen 
against  Industrial  Accidents  will  first  of  all  be  laid  before  you, 
after  which  a  supplementary  measure  will  be  submitted  pro- 
viding for  a  general  organization  of  industrial  Sick  Belief  In- 
surance. But  likewise  those  who  are  disabled  in  consequence 
of  Old  Age  or  Invalidity  possess  a  well  founded  claim  to  a  more 
ample  relief  on  the  part  of  the  state  than  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed.  To  devise  the  fittest  ways  and  means  for  making 
such  provision,  however  difficult,  is  one  of  the  highest  obliga- 
tions of  every  community  based  on  the  moral  foundations  of 
Christianity.  A  more  intimate  connection  with  the  actual 
capabilities  of  the  people,  and  a  mode  of  turning  these  to  ac- 
count in  Corporate  associations,  under  the  patronage  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  state,  will,  Wo  trust,  develop  a  scheme  to  solve 
which  the  state  alone  would  prove  unequal."  Such  was  the 
message  of  Emporer  William  1  delivered  on  November  17, 
1881,  to  the  Reichstag,  which  commenced  the  work  of  reform 
embodied  in  the  German  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts.  The 
increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of 
1871  coupled  with  the  rise  of  that  political  philosophy  which 
accords  the  state  the  highest  attributes  for  the  improvement 
of  social  conditions,  and  the  growth  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  led  the  Government  to  attempt  a  solution  of  this  most 
difficult  problem. 

Of  the  social  political  acts  recommended  by  the  Einporer, 
the  Sick  Insurance  law  of  J  883  was  the  first  to  be  passed. 
It  was  succeeded  in  the  next  year  by  the  act  which  it  was 
designed  to  supplement-  —  the  Accident  Insurance  law  of  July 
6,  188 1.  The  object  of  the  law  is  to  provide  compensation 
for  all  coming  within  its  scope  for  all  accidents  occurring  dur- 
ing the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  does  not  apply  to  ac- 
cidents happening  outside  of  their  employment.  The  two  laws 
supplement  each  other  in  that  the  injured  man  is  aided  during 
the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  his  disablement  by  the  sick  insur- 
ance. In  the  original  act  of  1884,  insurance  was  made  com- 
pulsory- for  all  employes  in  mechanical  industries  receiving  an- 
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mial  wages  of  2,000  marks  ($4 76.00) l  or  less,  but  by  subse- 
quent amendment  the  scope  of  the  law  has  been  so  extended  as 
to  include  all  industrial,  agricultural  and  forestry  pursuits,  as 
well  as  men  employed  in  the  government  and  state  service, 
whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  ,'j,000  marks  ($750.00 \  The 
Agricultural  Accident  Insurance  Law  allows  the  extension  of 
compulsory  insurance  to  all  employers  and  to  domestic  service 
connected  with  agriculture  and  forestry.  Unlike  the  Indus- 
trial Accident  Insurance  Law,  the  .Marine  Accident  Insurance 
J^aw  is  limited  in  its  scope,  not  by  the  actual  amount  of  income 
but  by  an  amount  up  to  :),()00  marks  ($750.00)  ascertained  on 
the  basis  of  average  rates  of  wages.  For  the  insurance  of 
small  enterprises  this  law  further  provides  that  employers  are 
subject  to  compulsory  insurance  if  thev  form  part  of  the  crew 
and  do  not  employ  as  a  rule  more  than  two  wage-earners.  Out 
of  a  total  population  in  UH)2  of  58,000,000  people,  19,083,000, 
or  approximately  *l'2r/' ,  were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  accident 
insurance.  With  the  further  extension  of  this  insurance  to 
persons  employed  in  commerce,  handicrafts  and  the  petty  trades 
ihis  proportion  will  lie  considerably  increased. 

The  law  of  1SS-4-  provided  that  all  persons  coming  within  its 
scope  shall  receive  compensation  for  all  accidents,  and  further 
lays  the  entire  responsibility  of  providing  for  and  administer- 
ing this  compensation  upon  employers.  In  general,  employers' 
associations  are  formed  embracing  all  the  employers  in  the 
same  industry  in  the  country  or  district  On  account  of  the 
decentralization  of  agriculture,  employers  here  "are  organized 
entirely  on  a  territorial  basis.  Through  executive  boards  and 
private  agents,  these  associations  provide  for  the  relief  of  every 
person  injured  by  accident  in  the  industries  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  police,  to  whom  all  accidents  must  be  reported 
within  two  days  of  their  occurrence,  institute  investigations 
into  their  nature  and  severity,  the  results  of  which  are  handed 
to  the  executive  boards  of  the  industries  in  which  the  accidents 
happen.  On  this  and  such  other  information  as  is  presented 
to  it  the  board  makes  its  award  of  compensation.  In  case  of 
dissatisfaction,  appeal   is  possible  to  arbitration  boards  of  the 

'One  mark  —  $0.25.    Purchasing!  value  Is  practically  $0.60. 
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districts  in  which  the  accidents  occur,  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers, a  president  and  a  vice  president,  appointed  directly  by  the 
government  from  the  number  of  public  officials  in  the  district, 
and  of  two  members  each  from  the  employers'  associations  and 
the  laboring  population.  Appeal  from  the  decision  of  this 
tribunal  may  be  made  directly,  and  at  no  expense,  to  the  Im- 
perial Board  of  Arbitration,  which  sits  in  Berlin  and  which 
exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  accident  insurance  as- 
sociations of  the  entire  country.  Of  the  members  of  this 
l)oard,  three  are  appointed  by  the  throne  for  life,  eight  for  tem- 
porary service. 

Funds  for  the  compensation  of  accidents  are  raised  bv  the 
associations  by  an  annual  levy  of  assessments  based  on  the  ex- 
penses of  the  previous  year,  and  varying  with  the  individual 
employer  with  the  extent  of  his  business  (total  amount  of 
wages  paid  and  number  of  men  employed)  and  the  probability 
of  accident  in  his  establishment.  Payment  is  made  on  the  or- 
der of  the  association  through  the  free  delivery  service  of  the 
post  office  department,  by  which  the  necessary  funds  are  ad- 
vanced until  the  end  of  the  year.  Relief  is  afforded  all  those 
entering  upon  their  fourteenth  week  of  disablement,  though  in 
extreme  cases  arrangements  are  made  with  the  Sick  Insurance 
Associations  by  which  the  injured  man  remains  under  their 
care  until  recovery  is  complete.  In  such  cases,  however,  all 
expenses  incurred  after  the  thirteenth  week  are  defrayed  by 
the  Accident  Association.  For  bodily  injuries  of  a  temporary 
character  (1)  free  medical  attendance  and  aid  is  afforded,  (2) 
as  well  as  an  allowance  up  to  ()0%%  of  the  yearly  earnings  of 
the  injured  man,  or  free  hospital  treatment  until  cured  and  an 
allowance  for  his  family  as  in  the  case  of  death.  Compensa- 
tion for  fatal  injuries  are  (1)  funeral  expenses  up  to  twenty 
times  the  average  daily  wage  at  the  time  of  the  accident  and 
not  less  than  $7.50,  and  {2)  an  annuity  to  survivors  beginning 
from  the  day  of  death  amounting  to  60%  for  the  widow  and 
children  (under  16  years  of  age)  and  to  20%  for  parents, 
should  they  chance  to  be  needy. 

For  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  employers'  association  as- 
sessments are  based  on  the  land  tax  and  on  the  standard  of  a 
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fair  wage  scale  determined  by  local  authorities.  For  the  man- 
agement of  insurance  for  state  and  government  employes  boards 
of  control  are  organized,  which  are  empowered  to  disburse  the 
funds  provided  for  in  the  annual  budget  of  the  department 
In  1902  the  number  of  accident  associations  was  divided  as 
follows :  Industrial,  or  the  so-called  dangerous  trades^  66 ;  ag- 
ricultural associations,  48 ;  and  offices  for  state  works,  481. 

So  complete  is  the  organization  of  the  entire  accident  insur- 
ance scheme  that  the  collection  of  reliable  statistics  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  laws  has  been  made  possible. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  accident  associations  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  year  1901  were  $257,313,578,  composed  of  contri- 
butions of  employers  to  the  amount  of  $227,230,582,  and  of 
interest  on  accumulated  funds,  $30,082,996.  Contributions 
for  the  year  1902  were  $31,415,828,  and  interest  $3,932,705, 
making  an.  aggregate  of  $35,348,533.  Of  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  period  1885-1895,  80.4%  was  for  the  payment  of 
indemnities  and  19.6%  represented  the  cost  of  administration. 
The  latter  item  in  the  earlier  year9  was  extremely  high,  but 
has  gradually  tended  to  decrease  until  in  1898  it  was  only 
14.3%,  or  5.3%  less  than  the  average  for  twelve  years.  For 
the  year  1902,  expenditures  aggregated  $32,149,250,  of  which 
$27,033,275,  or  86.6%,  was  devoted  to  indemnities,  and  the 
remaining  $4,165,950,  or  13.4%,  to  costs  of  administration. 
Of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  three  branches  of  workmen's 
insurance  (sick,  accident,  and  old  age  and  invalidity)  the  bene- 
fits paid  amounted  to  Sl>.08%  in  1891,  91.41%  in  1901,  while 
the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  administration  was  10.92%  in 
1891  and  8.59%  in  1901.  It  is  interesting  to  nate  carefully 
the  relation  existing  between  these  two  items  of  expenditure 
because.it  offers  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Gorman  system. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a  surplus  fund,  contribu- 
tions for  the  first  year  were  assessed  at  the  rate  of  300%  of  the 
actual  needs,  and  have  decreased  at  the  rate  of  331/i%>  50%  and 
10%  for  three  years,  and  for  the  next  ten  at  the  rate  of  10%. 
In  1902,  tli is  fund  aggregated  no  less  than  $49,798,565.  At- 
tention will  be  called  later  to  the  use  made  of  this  fund.     Dur- 
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ing  the  year  1902,  711,330  accidents  were  compensated,  being 
«it  the  rate  of  one  to  every  26.8  persons  insured.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  only  those  cases  are  compensated  by  the 
accident  insurance  which  la^t  over  to  the  fourteenth  week.  In 
1891,  94%  of  the  to  till  number  of  accidents  were  cared  for  by 
the  Sick  Insurance  Association,  only  6%  lasting  beyond  the 
thirteenth  week,  and  passing  thus  into  the  hands  of  the  acci- 
dent insurance.1  The  average  amount  of  compensation  paid 
in  1902  was  $38.00  per  case. 

Opinions  as  to  the  moral,  social,  and  political  effect  of  com 
pulsory  insurance  vary.  By  most  English  and  American  econ- 
omists the  entire  theory  is  deprecated  on  the  ground  of  politi- 
cal subserviency,  social  degredation  and  moral  degeneration. 
True,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  Anglo-Saxon,  and  particularly 
with  the  American  spirit  of  individuality  and  private  initia- 
tive, which  most  openly  and  strongly  abhors  compulsion.  The 
Workmen's  Insurance  laws  were  in  the  first  instance  conceived 
to  stem  the  uprising  current  of  socialistic  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment, but  so  far  as  accident  insurance  is  concerned  social- 
ism is  present  to  a  greater  extent  in  fancy  than  in  fact.  Wolff, 
while  arguing  for  the  adaptation  of  the  German  Accident  In- 
surance System  to  English  needs,  says:  "It  is  absolute  non- 
sense to  brand  it  as  socialistic  and  to  put  it  on  the  same  level 
with  Old  Age  Insurance,  which  is  an  entirely  different  affair."2 
And  there  is  a  great  dea!  of  truth  to  his  words.  For  the  state 
does  not  enler  into  the  insurance  business,  but  merely  pre- 
scribes the  means  of  insurance  and  makes  it  obligatory  upon 
employers  to  use  them.  The  Employers'  Associations  are  en- 
tirely self-administering,  democratic  bodies,  enjoying  all  the 
rights  of  private  initiative  common  to  individuals.  The  state 
has  created  them  by  creating  a  work  for  them  to  perform. 
Save  to  insist  on  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  the 
sLate  does  not  interfere  with  them.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  German  workmen's  insurance  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
compulsion,  and,  on    the   other,  far-going   freedom    of   action. 


1  See  Jobn  Graham  Brooks'  article  on  "Compulsory  Insurance  In  Germany,"  to 
which  Is  devoted  the  4th  special  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor,    p.  91. 

2 Wolff,  II.  W.,  in  nn  article  on  "Accident  Insurance"  in  the  Economic  Review 
of  July,  1S95,  p.  313. 
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Paternalism  it  is,  of  a  kind ;  but  of  that  kind  which  recognizes 
the  duty  of  the  strong  towards*  the  weak,  of  the  whole  towards 
ite  component  and  essential  parts,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  act 
accordingly.  Whatever  imperfections  or  flaws  may  be  found 
with  the  external  and  detailed  application  of  the  laws,  the 
kernel  is  sound,  and  in  so  much  as  the  Germans  themselves  look 
upon  them  with  such  undisguised  favor  and  gratification,  it 
scarcely  behooves  others  to  condemn  the  system  unreservedly.1 
The  workmen's  insurance  laws  have  been  a  benefit  not  alone 
to  the  laboring  population,  but  to  employers  as  well.  By  the 
imposition  of  a  burden  approximating  uniformity  when  aver- 
aged year  by  year,  the  risk  of  industry  has  teen  reduced.  By 
the  operation  of  compulsory  accident  insurance  the  uncertain- 
ties of  employers^  liability,  the  burdens  imposed  by  which 
never  being  calculable  in  advance,  have  been  removed.  Under 
the  common  law  method  of  compensation,  the  task  of  equalizing 
the  employer's  risk  from  accidents  was  left  to  insurance  com- 
panies. And  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  Germany  that  the 
oxpense  under  the  new  system  is  actually  less  than  under  the 
Jd.  The  German  law  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  laboring 
man  and  guarantees  them  to  him.  Thus  his  legal  status  is 
raised  to  a  higher  plane,  which  makes  of  him  a  better  and  more 
patriotic  citizen.  By  the  certainty  of  relief  in  case  of  distress 
without  the  degrading  influence  of  receiving  gratuitous  gifts, 
his  social  position  is  as  well  advanced.  Physically,  also,  the 
workingman  has  fared  better  since  18S4.  On  account  of  the 
heavy  burdens  attached  t<»  the  compensation  of  sickness  and  in- 
jury employers  throughout  the  empire,  individually  and  col- 
lectively through  their  associations,  are  expending  large  sums 
to  counteract  the    influences    which    tend    to    undermine  anil 


1  For  the  World's  Exhibit  In  Brussels,  1897,  the  Imperial  Insurance  Department 
prepared  n  pamphlet  entitled  "Guide  to  the  Workmen's  Insurance  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire."  A  similar  one  was  compiled  for  the  Paris  World's  Exhibition  of 
1900  in  explanation  of  a  picture  15  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  of  an  oak  tree  em- 
blematic of  the  German  workmen's  insurance.  This  pamphlet  Is  entitled  "The 
Results  of  Workingmen's  Insurance  of  the  German  Empire.'*  At  the  St.  Louis 
I'niversal  Exposition  of  1904  were  distributed  In  connection  with  the  German 
exhibit  a  yer.es  of  five  pamphlets  on  "The  German  Workmen's  Insurance  as  a 
Sncinl  Institution,"  one  entitled  "Guide  to  the  Workmen's  Insurance  of  tlii» 
German  Empire.  19  4,"  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  German  Workmen's  Insurance 
Exhibit.  The  writer  found  these  several  pamphlets  an  unending  source  of 
material  In  the  preparation  of  this  article. 
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cripple  the  human  body.  The  principal  tasks  of  the  accident 
insurance  associations,  after  satisfying  demands  made  upon 
them  for  compensation,  is  the  prevention  of  accidents.  As  a 
result  of  the  system  of  assessing  contributions,  it  is  manifestly 
to  the  interest  of  individual  employers  to  do  away  in  every 
possible  and  consistent  manner  with  the  causes  of  accidents;  in 
addition,  the  associations  are  empowered  to  make  and  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  which  are 
directed  equally  against  employers  and  employes.  The  pre- 
vention of  accidents  has  become  to  these  associations  a  science, 
interest  in  which  is  kept  alive  as  much  by  the  aroused  social 
and  humanitarian  instincts  as  by  the  element  of  personal  and 
financial  returns.  It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  effects  of  this  tendency  by  statistical  inves- 
tigation of  the  o))cration  of  the  accident  insurance  laws,  be- 
cause a  uniiorm  basis  of  comparison  cannot  even  be  approxi- 
mated year  by  year.  Not  only  has  the  scope  of  the  act  been 
greatly  enlarged  since  the  beginning  of  its  operation,  but  the 
facilities  for  making  claims  and  obtaining  compensation  have 
l»een  improved.  Therefore,  whereas  a  comparison  of  the  ratios 
between  the  number  of  persons  compensated  and  the  number 
insured  for  the  two  years,  1895  and  11)02,  shows  a  decided  ad- 
vantage for  the  former  year,  it  can  not  be  said  with  justice  that 
accidents  are  proportionately  on  the  increase.  The  ratios,  1.7% 
and  3.7%  respectively  for  the  two  years,  merely  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  growing  efficiency  of  the  law  as  far  as  its  ability  to 
compensate  all  accidents  is  concerned. 

There  exists,  in  addition,  a  close  relationship  between  the 
figures  last  given  and  the  sick  insurance  associations.  By  the 
establishment  of  relief  stations  and  hospitals  in  centers  of  ac- 
tivity, by  the  education  of  workmen  in  matters  pertaining  to 
hrst  aid  to  the  injured  and  by  the  thorough  organization  of 
their  service,  these  organizations  have  exerted  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  decreasing  the  nation's  mortality  rale.  Consequently, 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  serious  injuries  last  through  the 
thirteenth  week  and  are  turned  over  to  the  accident  associa- 
tions. Again  it  is  possible  to  denote  merely  tendencies,  but 
that  these  beneficent  influences  am  constantly  exerting  them- 
selves upon  the  community  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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Compulsory  insurance  imposes  a  direct  tax  upon  industry, 
and  one  which,  thomgh  it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  in- 
surance laws,  was  not. clearly  defined  and  detentiined — one  that 
was  subject  to  variations  from  year  to  year.  As  is  readily 
?een,  this  tax,  though  practically  constant  throughout  a  given 
industry,  must  vary  in.  different  industries  in  accordance  with 
the  dangers  involved  therein.  In  1894,  this  tax, averaged  for 
all  the  industries  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  accident,  in- 
surance law  1%  of  wages  paid.  .On  mine  and  quarry  owners 
it  approximated  2%  and  in  the  building  trades  4%.  In  many 
of  the  less  dangerous  trades,  however,  the  burden  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  1%.  And  Germany,  which  is  a  world  competing  na- 
tion, has  suffered  as  a  result  of  this  burden  on  industry  neither 
at  home  nor  in  her  international  trade.  On  the  contrary,  the 
years  1884-1 904  have  witnessed  an  expansion  in  trade  and 
commerce  and  in  domestic  welfare  never  before  experienced  by 
the  empire.  Taken  as  a  whole,  industry  in  all  its  branches, 
remote  and  near  at  hand,  l>ears  a  healthier  aspect.  A  friendly 
relation  such  as  has  never  before  been  experienced  exists  today 
lietween  the  employing  and  laboring  elements  of  the  population, 
and  marks  a  community  of  interest  embracing  the  entire  nation 
which  is  adding  much  to  the  solidarity  of  the  German  race. 

AUSTRIA. 

Xext  to  Germany,  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  principle  of 
compulsory  state  insurance  against  accidents  is  Austria.1  As 
in  Germany,  the  movement  towards  this  form  of. protection  has 
been  gradual,  having  started  as  far  back  as  1834  when  the  state 
enacted  regulations  to  govern  mutual  aid  and  guild  benefit 
societies  then  in  existence.  Later  legislation  provided  for  the 
formation  in  every  industrial  establishment  of  benefit  funds 
to  be  administered  by  employers  in  behalf  of  sick  or  injured 
employes.  All  such  legislation  wa.s  of  the.  nature  of  compul- 
sion, but  the  results  attained  were  scattered  and  very  superfi- 
cial. In  ISM),  lesws  than  '200  corporations  out  of  35,000  had 
created  these  funds,  and  the  existing  laws  were  generally  dis- 
regarded. 

1  Commit  Willonghby:  Workingmen's  Insurance,  Chap.  III. 
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Up  to  this  time  no  specific  action  had  been  taken,  in  regard 
to  compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  As  in  England  and 
the  United  States  the  law  of  employers'  liability  provided  but 
little  protection.  Except  in  the  case  of  railway  employes, 
workingmen  had  no  legal  claim  for  indemnities  from  their  em- 
ployers unless  their  injuries  were  diie  to  the  direct  act  of  the 
latter.  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  system  and  the  need  of 
reform  were  clearly  felt.  Instead,  however,  of  endeavoring  to 
extend  the  civil  liability  of  employers,  it  was  decided  to  insti- 
tute a  system  of  insurance,  and  as  the  success  of  Germany's  ex- 
periment was  at  that  time  before  the  eyes  of  all  Austria,  the 
German  system  in  the  law  of  1887  was  bodily  adopted,  with  a 
few  minor  modifications  in  detail. 

By  its  extension  in  1894,  the  Austrian  Accident  Insurance 
law  makes  insurance  obligatory  on  all  emploves  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  dangerous  industries,  the  building  trades,  and  in  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  works,  as  well  as  on  transportation  and 
theatre  employes  and  firemen.  The  general  purpose  is  to  ex- 
tend the  law  to  all  pursuits 'wherein  the  risk  of  accident  is 
great.  For  the  administration  of  insurance  ei^ht  territorial 
divisions  are  formed,  each  governed  by  an  administrative  board 
whose  members  are  appointed,  one-third  by  the  government,  one- 
third  by  the  employers  of  the  particular  district  and  one-third 
by  the  employes  whoso  insurance  is  undertaken  by  the  board. 
In  this  matter  of  division  for  administrative  purposes  the 
Austrian  system  differs  from  the  German.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  is  the  more  efficacious  and  the  more  economical. 
The  Austrian  system  tends  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
an  entire  district;  the  German,  to  that  in  single  industries, 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  men  who  are  not  constantly  as- 
sociated with  one  particular  industry.  The  latter  is  scattered 
and  decentralized,  *  owing  to  the  large  number  of  associations 
formed  but  the  scientific  study  of  the  conditions  attaching  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  is  open  to  greater  possibilities  in 
an  association  controliing  a  single  industry. 

The  basis  for  compensation  is  in  Austria,  as  in  Germany,  the 
amount  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  injured  man  during  the 
years  preceding  his  injuries.     Death  and  total  disability  pen- 
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sions  and  annuities  are  paid,  ranging  from  20%  to  60%  of  the 
previous  year's  wages.  Compensation  based  on  the  daily  or 
weekly  wage  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  accidents  which  result  in 
temporary  disability. 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system  are  raised  by  con- 
tributions, nine-tenths  of  the  total  being  subscribed  by  employ- 
ers and  one-tenth  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  insured.  As 
in  different  industries  the  risk  of  accidents  varies,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  devise  some  scheme  of  equitable  division  of  assess- 
ments among  the  establishments  in  the  different  industries. 
A.  danger  scale,  with  coefficients  ranging  from  1  to  100,  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  classes,  each  of  which  has  attached  to  it  cer- 
tain index  numbers,  as,  for  instance,  ('lass  XII,  81-100  inclu- 
sive. Industries  are  assigned  to  particular  classes,  and  each 
establishment  is  given  its  particular  coefficient,  depending  upon 
the  number  and  seriousness  of  the  accidents  which  occurred  in 
it  during  the  year  previous.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  to  increase  the  diligence  of  employers  in  avoiding  ac- 
cidents in  their  establishments,  in  order  that  by  obtaining  lower 
coefficients  of  danger  their  contributions  may  be  lessened. 

In  one  other  important  respect  the  Austrian  differs  from 
the  Getrman  system.  Tinder  the  latter,  contributions  are  so  as- 
sessed as  to  defray  each  year  only  the  expenses  of  that  year 
with  no  regard  for  the  future  liabilities!  which  the  payment  of 
pensions  involves.  In  Austria,  however,  these  future  liabili- 
ties are  capitalized  as  encountered,  the  amounts  raised  each 
year  being  sufficient  to  cover  all  liability  for  the  future  incurred 
during  that  year.  Such  sums  are  determined  from  mortality 
tables,  the  idea  differing  not  at  all  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
annuity  arrangement,  whereby  a  specific  sum  is  laid  aside 
which  shall  yield  a  certain  amount  of  income  during  the  esti- 
mated life  of  the  beneficiary.  The  superiority  of  the  one  sys- 
tem over  the  other  is  largely  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  German 
system,  however,  is  applicable  only  to  such  associations  as  are 
assured  a  long  life;  the  deep-sea  building  association  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  capitalizing  scheme  on  account  of  the  fluctu- 
ating character  of  the  industry,  which  may  employ  large  num- 
bers of  men  this  year  and  none  the  next.     As  yearly  more  per- 
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sons  through  disability,  or  the  death  of  one  on  whom  they  de- 
pend, are  thrown  on  the  resources  of  the  insurance  funds,  the 
contributions  under  the  German  system  must  increase  corre- 
spondingly until  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  number  of 
dependents  is  approximately  the  same  year  after  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  point  will  be  reached  in  Germany  in  the 
year  1940.1  In  Austria  a  reserve  fund  is  created  which  from 
the  outset  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  coming  expenses  incurred  to 
date.  A  saving  is  thus  effected  in  administration,  and  the  en- 
tire system  of  insurance  is  vested  with  a  greater  air  of  security 
and  of  reliability,  and  though  the  actual  yearly  cost  to  the  in- 
surers in  the  beginning  is  greater,  it  will  average  less  over  an 
extended  period  owing  to  the  gain  from  interest  on  the  reserve 
fund. 

COMPULSORY  COMPENSATION  IN  OTHER.  STATES. 

Austria  has  not  been  the  only  country  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  compulsory  state  insurance  against  accidents  and  follow  in 
the  lead  established  by  Germany.  Several  states  of  Europe 
have  discovered  the  advisability  of  solving  the  troublesome 
problem  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  in  this  man- 
ner, and  one  state  in  America  has  adopted  the  principle  of  com- 
pensation for  all  accidents,  applicable  to  but  a  small  group  of 
industries,  however.  It.  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paper  to  investigate  these  several  schemes  in  any  consider- 
able detail,  in  as  mucli  -as  the  description  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  systems  suffice  to  indicate  their  essential  features. 
For  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  impression,  however,  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  idea  has  seized  upon  society  in  various 
parts  brief  mention  will  be  made  of  them. 

Switzerland  found  the  same  difficulty  as  did  Germany  and 
Austria  in  her  attempt  to  so  extend  and  modify  the  civil  code 
as  to  afford  the  needed  protection  to  her  workingmen.  In  1887 
the  ^National    Assembly  instituted    an    investigation    into  the 

'The  time  when  the  entire  number  of  the  insured  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
since  they  entered  the  industrial  world.  Consider  the  respective  age  limits,  16 
and  70,  the  difference  between  them  added  to  the  time  of  the  commencement 
pf  the  insurance  scheme,  1884,  gives  this  time  approximately. 
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cause  and  effect  of  accidents  in  the  Riepublic,  which  lasted 
three  years.  This  investigation  was  extremely  thorough  and 
complete,  and  resulted  in  the  introduction  in  1892  of  compul- 
sory sick  and  accident  insurance  bills,  after  an  overwhelming 
majority  had  declared  by  referendum  its  belief  in  compulsory 
state  insurance.  The  law  of  October  5,  1899,  extends  com- 
pulsory insurance  to  working  people  of  all  callings,  whose  an- 
nual wage  receipts  are  below  $450,  and  voluntary  insurance  to 
employers.  Administration  of  funds  is  undertaken  by  a  fed- 
eral bureau  connected  with  which  is  a  federal  insurance  court 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Contributions  are  levied  upon 
employers  and  employed  at  the  rate  of  three  to  one,  and  the 
state  grants  a  subsidy  of  one-tifth  of  the  amount  thus  raised. 
Compensation  is  not  paid  when  injuries  are  due  to  the  negli- 
gence, willful  or  otherwise,  of  the  injured.  The  relief  afforded 
is  free  medical  treatment  and  disability  pay  from  the  sixth 
week;  pensions  up  to  60%  of  the  annual  wage  for  permanent 
disability;  and  pensions  up  to  4-0%  for  dependents  in  case  of 
death. 

Norway,  1894,  and  Finland,  1898,  have  both  passed  compul- 
sory accident  insurance  legislation.  Owing  to  the  small  ex- 
tent of  industry  in  these  countries  their  move  is  relatively  un- 
important, save  as  indicating  the  spread  of  the  principle.  Nor- 
way excludes  from  the  benefits  of  her  legislation  fishermen  and 
seamen.  Administration  is  by  an  imperial  bureau,  which  has 
its  locally  appointed  representatives  in  all  industrial  centers. 
Compensation  is  paid  in  Norway  after  the  fifth  week;  in  Fin- 
land, after  the  seventh  day.  Funds  are  raised  in  both  cases  en- 
tirely by  employers. 

Italy  has  tried  various  experiments  to  afford  relief  to  her 
workmen  against  accidents,  the  earlier  of  which  will  be  men- 
tioned under  another  heading."  The  law  of  March  17,  189S, 
obK'^es  employers  to  insure  all  their  workmen  engaged  in  trade 
and  receiving  wages  up  to  $425  per  year.  Employers,  how- 
ever, are  given  the  choice  of  insuring  with  the  regularly  and 
specially  appointed  state  institution  or  under  any  one  of  four 
alternative  arrangements.     They  may  take  out  their  insurance 

1  State  rolantarj  Insurance. 
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with  any  regular  insurance  companies  authorized  to  conduct 
business  in  Italy;  railroad  companies  may  institute  private 
funds  for  the  insurance  of  their  employes ;  other  private  funds 
may  be  established,  provided  only  that  they  insure  at  least  500 
men,  confer  the  benefits  set  by  law,  and  deposit  a  guarantee 
with  the  state ;  or,  finally,  employers  and  employes  of  establish- 
ments embracing  4,000  men  may  establish  mutual  associations. 
Contracting  out  is  forbidden.  All  accidents  are  compensated, 
but  the  rather  unusual  provision  exists  that  after  payment  for 
injuries  the  insuring  company  or  association  may  institute 
legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  paid  on  the 
ground  of  gross  or  intentional  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
jured and  compensated  party. 

France  has  established  by  law  of  April  21,  1S98,  compulsory 
insurance  for  seamen  in  a  state  institution.  Premiums  are 
paid,  one-half  by  employers  and  one-half  by  employes.  Bel- 
gium has,  since  18G3,  compelled  her  mining  population  to  be 
insured  against  accident  in  relief  clubs,  the  support  of  which 
is  contributed  to  by  employers,  employes  and  the  state  and 
province. 

The  Maryland  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,1  of  1902,  is 
the  only  legislation  of  its  kind  enacted  in  the  United  States. 
All  employers  in  the  ooal  and  clay  mining,  quarrying,  and 
railroading  (street  or  steam)  industries  are  made  liable  for  the 
deaths  of  their  employes  due  to  accident  Employers  are  of- 
fered the  opportunity  of  insuring  their  employes  with  the  state 
insurance  commissioner  at  rates  ranging  from  $.60  to  $3.00 
per  annum  per  man,  out-half  of  which  sum  may  be  deducted 
from  wages.  Though  a  great  gain,  the  act  is  considered  satis- 
factory neither  by  employers  nor  by  employes. 

VOLUNTARY  STATK  COMPENSATION. 

Another  form  of  state  activity  in  relation  to  workingmeirs 
compensation  for  accidental  injuries  is  found  in  the  various 
voluntary  state  insurance  schemes  employed  in  some  European 
nations,   and  in   the  numerous   insurance  organizations  estab- 

'Rurnett,    G.    E.,   in    the    American   Journal    of   Economics,    Vol.    XVI,    p    591. 
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lished  by  private  individuals  and  coqx>rations  and  aided  or 
regulated  by  the  state.  In  all  these  schemes,  it  seems  to  be  the 
endeavor  of  the  state  merely  to  lend  its  moral  and  financial 
supTx>rt  to  the  undertakings.  In  the  several  forms  of  insur- 
ance schemes  enjoying  the  benefits  of  state  control  and  direc- 
tion participation  is  by  no  means  compulsory,  but  is  voluntary 
for  employers  and  employed  alike.  But  the  presence  of  the 
state  lends  to  the  system  a  guarantee  and  aspect  of  solidarity 
which  serve  to  invite  the  general  availment  by  both  parties  of 
the  benefits  offered.  In  some  cases  the  state  has  been  obliged 
to  enforce  positive  regulations  in  order  to  insure  the  honest 
and  faithful  administration  of  funds  and  the  protection  of  an 
unwise  and  gullible  public  against  unscrupulous  management. 

The  experience  of  Italy,  up  to  181*8,  offers  the  best  example 
of  voluntary  state-aided  insurance  against  industrial  accidents. 
Borne  along  by  the  flood  of  opinion,  which  in  the  early  eighties 
swept  away  from  the  continental  mind  any  further  idea  of 
eliminating  the  accident  loss  to  labor  by  an  extension  of  the 
civil  liability  of  employers,  Italy  was  all  but  won  over  to  the 
precepts  of  compulsory  insurance.  During  the  period  when 
Germany  was  formulating  her  extensive  plans,  similar  under- 
takings were  being  pressed  in  the  Italian  legislature.  But  op- 
position to  state  compulsion  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  at 
that  time  and  when  a  proposition  was  laid  before  the  legislative 
body  by  a  number  of  leading  financial  institutions  to  provide 
for  the  formation  of  a  privately  administered  accident  insur- 
ance bank,  or  association,  it  met  with  immediate  approval. 
The  law  of  July  8,  1SS3,  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Bank  for  the  Insurance  of  Workingmen  against  Ac- 
cidents, as  the  result  of  a  contract  between  the  government  and 
a  federation  of  banks. 

The  central  factor  in  this  movement  was  the  Savings  Bank 
of  Milan,  assisted  by  many  of  the  strongest  financial  institu- 
tions existing  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  return  for  cer- 
tain aid  from  the  government,  the  federation  proposed  to  found 
and  administer  the  bank,  whose  capital  stock  was  placed  at 
1,500,000  francs  ($280,500).  Management  was  placed  in  the 
jiands  of  a  l>oard  of  directors  chosen  one  each  by  the  federating 
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institutions,  and  of  an  administrative  committee  selected  by  the 
Bank  of  Milan,  whose  subscription  to  the  stock  was  625,000 
francs  ($120,625).  The  entire  expense  of  the  bank  was  shared 
by  the  several  institutions  in  proportion  to  their  subscriptions. 
The  government  was  given  the  right  of  approval  in  certain  in- 
stances of  rates  and  regulations.  In  addition,  the  bank  is  ex- 
empt from  taxation  and  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  post  office 
department,  such  as  "franking"  and  the  establishment  of 
branch  offices  in  postal  stations. 

Three  kinds  of  insurance  are  offered  by  the  bank,  individual, 
collective  and  combination.  The  first  is,  of  course,  that  where- 
in the  individual  assumes  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  in- 
surance and  pays  all  the  premiums;  the  second  is  much  in 
vogue  in  all  countries  wherein  compulsory  insurance  has  not 
i>een  adopted,  and  implies  the  insurance  by  the  empln-  -  of  his 
entire  body  of  workmen  with  or  without  their  consent;  the 
third  is  a  combination  of  collective  aud  liability  insurance, 
whereby  the  employer  is  relieved  of  his  civil  code  liability,  and 
operates  precisely  as  does  employer's  liability  insurance  in  the 
United  States. 

The  amount  of  indemnification  is  as  follows:  In  case  of 
death  or  permanent  total  disability,  a  sum  according  to  the  pol- 
icy agreed  upon,  but  not  to  exceed  10,000  francs  ($1,930)  ;  in 
case  of  permanent  partial  disability  a  sum  graduated  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  injury ;  in  case  of  temporary  disability  a 
daily  stipend  after  the  fifth  day  succeeding  the  accident  for  a 
period  varying  in  accordance  with  the  policy,  but  not  to  exceed 
300  days.  The  average  indemnity  agreed  upon  in  cases  of 
death  or  total  disability  has  been  about  1,000  francs  ($193.00), 
and  in  cases  of  temporary  disability  an  average  of  about  one 
franc  ($0.1^3)  per  day.  Accident  tables  compiled  from  the 
operations  of  the  German  system  are  taken  as  a  basis  on  which 
are  computed  the  twelve  risk  classifications  used  in  calculating 
premiums. 

Below  is  reproduced  a  table  showing  the  operations  of  the 
national  bank  for  the  years  1SS  i-lS!)3.  Though  the  corre- 
sponding data  for  the  next  five  years  is  not  included,  this  table 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  many  points  of  interest  in  regard  to 
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the  bank  and  to  the  system  which  it  serves  to  exemplify.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  bank,  though  supervised 
in  its  operations  by  the  state,  is  a  public  spirited  corporation 
privately  administered. 


OPERATION'S  OP  THE   NATIONAL  BANK    FOR   INSURANCE   OF  WORK- 
WOMEN AGAINST  ACCIDENTS,  1884-1893. 


Person 8  Insured . 

Persona 

injured 

at  end 

of  sear. 

Payments  Made  On 

Year. 

In. 
divid- 
ually. 

Collec- 
tively. 

Total. 

Individ- 
ual pol- 
icies. 

Collec- 
tive pol- 
icies. 

Total. 

1884    

42 
304 
544 
1,062 
1,264 
1,283 
2,080 
1,891 
2,009 
1,973 

1,621 

12,220 

35,134 

44,474 

63,102 

92,342 

101,464 

112,811 

121,401 

129,012 

1,663 
12,524 
35.678 
45,536 
64,366 
93,625 
103,544 
114,702 
123,420 
130,965 

443 

13,830 

31,830 

46,522 

65,418 

86,645 

101,372 

107,432 

112,486 

119,447 

$48  56 
360  52 
561  64 
1,132  06 
1,366  87 
1,576  61 
3,730  81 
2,619  44 
2,773  01 
2,373  39 

1925  64 
1,124  25 
28,318  29 
29,725  87 
45,775  29 
68,907  73 
83,092  51 
86.100  86 
9  ,867  71 
96.249  62 

$974  20 

1886    

1,484  76 

1886    

28,879  93 

1887    

30,857  92 

1888    

47,142  07 

1889    

70,584  34 

189)    

86,823  32 

1891    

88.720  29 

1892    

93,640  72 

1893    

100,623  01 

1  Wlllonghby :  "Workingmen's  Insurance,"  p.  212. 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  insured  from  the 
very  start  is  indicative  of  its  need  and  of  the  confidence  placed 
in  its  reliability  and  stability.  But  even  as  large  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  insured  has  grown,  it  seems  not  to  have  reached  a 
point  justified  by  the  good  intentions  and  diligent  efforts  of  the 
bank.  The  great  failing  of  voluntary  insurance  against  indus- 
trial accidents  is  as  well,  shown  in  this  table  as  it  might  ever 
bo.  After  operating  over  ten  years,  assisted  and  guaranteed 
by  a  government  supported  by  a  working  population  of  about 
nine  million  persons,  the  bank  succeeded  in  extending  its  bene- 
fits to  but  130,985  of  them.  And  this  was  accomplished  only 
with  the  aid  of  an  unique  species  of  philanthropic  institution 
called  "Patronals,"  which,  situated  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  lent  their  serious  endeavors  to  increasing  the  number 
of  the  banks  insured.  These  societies  assumed  entire  control 
of  spreading  information  concerning  the  formation  and  opera- 
lion  of  the  bank,  and  to  their  efforts  alone  is  due  what  measure 
of  success  it  has  attained.  Acting  as  business  agents,  they  at- 
tend gratuitously   to  all  -the  details  of  the  taking  out  of  in- 
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suranoe.  Their  importance  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  from 
1884  to  1893  the  Patronat  of  Milan  alone  procured  the  insur- 
ance of  116,781  workingmcn. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  operation  of  the  Italian 
bank  is  the  relative  number  of  men  insured  individually  and 
collectively.  Practically  97 /r  of  those  participating  in  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  were  insured  not  through  their  per- 
sonal efforts  but  through  the  generosity  of  their  employers. 
This  is  but  an  indication  of  the  great  failing  of  voluntary  insur- 
ance as  a  system  of  wide  operation.  Unless  compelled  to  do 
so,  the  average  individual  workman  will  not  avail  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  providing  in  advance  for  posible  future  mis- 
fortune. Whether  this  failure  is  due  to  supposed  inability  or 
to  lack  of  foresight  is  beside  the  point;  the  experience  of  the 
national  insurance. bank  of  Italy  shows  conclusively  that  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  he  will  not.  Employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of- 
fered by  the  bank.  Especially  those  who  in  the  past  had  con- 
ducted local  benefit  schemes.  The  results  being  practically  the 
same,  the  gain,  resulting  from  ridding  themselves  of  the  ex- 
pense and  management  of  such  schemes  made  it  profitable  for 
them  to  insure  their  workmen  in  the  bank. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  successful  remedy  of  the  evil  brought 
upon  workmen  as  a  result  of  accidents,  the  Italian  national 
bank  has  not  merited  the  praise  which  greeted  it  upon  its  form- 
ation. Its  defects,  due  perhaps  in  a  measure  to  the  laxity  of 
a  management  whose  interest  in  its  success  was  public  and 
philanthropic  rather  than  private  and  personal,  can  be  at- 
tributed to  nothing  but  to  the  system  of  which  it  is  such  an  ex- 
cellent example.  Combining  as  it  does  the  solidarity  and  re- 
liability afforded  by  government  supervision  and  aid  with  the 
initiative  found  rarely  outside  of  private  ventures,  the  bank  is 
a  model  for  the  organization  of  all  similar  projects.  Since 
1898,  this  institution  has  served  as  the  government  insuring 
organization,  under  the  compulsory  scheme  at  that  time  adopted. 

Other  examples  of  state  voluntary  insurance  are  found  in 
France  and  Belgium.  These,  however,  have  met  with  less  suc- 
cess than  that  of  Italy,  and  deserve  little  mention.     The  French 
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bank  for  insurance  against  accidents,1  created  by  the  law  of 
July  11,  1808,  insured  in  the  twentv-four  years  following  only 
33,112  persons,  on  whose  policies  $27,645.41  were  paid  in 
indemnities.  The  premiums  paid  amounted  to  but  $39,817.53. 
Three  grades  of  insurance  are  provided  for,  varying  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  the  yearly  premium  which  may  be 
three,  five,  or  eight  francs.  Applicants  must  be  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years.  Relief  for  permanent  incapacity  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  pension  purchased  from  the  National  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Bank  with  a  capital  040  times  the  amount  of  the  annual 
premiums  paid  by  the  insured  and  injured  man.  For  per- 
manent incapacity  bo  follow  his  usual  employment  the  com- 
pensation is  one-half  this  amount.  In  case  of  death  a  double 
yearly  payment  aggregating  twice  the  annual  pension  allowed 
for  total  incapacity  is  granted  the  heirs. 

In  spite  of  the  good  intention  of  its  founder,  Leopold  II,  the 
Belgium  bank  for  the  insurance  against  industrial  accidents 
is  not  an  insurance  institution,  but  one  that  dispenses  alms 
to  the  needy  as  the  state  of  the  funds  on  hand  permits.  Ad- 
ministration of  the  fund,  which  in  18i)4  aggregated  $464,415.- 
90,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  the 
crown. 

State  compulsory  insurance  has  met  with  uniform  success 
wherever  adopted;  state  voluntary  insurance  is  of  little  account 
as  a  remedy  for  the  social  evil  attached  to  the  inability  of  in- 
jured workmen  to  secure  compensation  for  accidents  met  with 
in  the  course  of  their  employment.  The  lack  of  enterprise  and 
initiative  in  any  organization  that  has  not  for  its  object  per- 
sonal gain  is  the  undoubted  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  volun- 
tary schemes  to  bring  under  their  protection  all  who  are  in  need 
of  assi stance. 


1  Wllloughliy:  "Worklngmcn's  Insurance/*  p.  129. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIVATE  RELIEF   FOR   INJURIES  DUE  TO  ACCI- 
DENTS. 

In  the  foregoing  chapter  the  distinctive  features  of  those 
schemes  of  compensation  organized  or  direct!^  aided  by  state 
authority  were  discussed.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
investigate  those  methods  of  relief  organized  entirely  apart 
from  state  interference  and  administered  some  with,  and  some 
without  any  exterior  regulations.  Workingmen's  insurance  has 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  controversy  over  the 
nature  of  the  duty  of  government,  and  in  regard  to  the  measure 
of  state  activity  in  relation  to  such  an  institution,  a  general 
classification  is  possible  as  follows:1  (1)  state  compulsory  in- 
surance; (2)  state  voluntary  insurance;  (3)  private  insurance 
regulated  by  legislative  enactment;  (4)  private  insurance  ex- 
isting with  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state.  In  the 
following  pages  the  various  schemes  of  relief  for  disabilities 
arising  from  accident  fallling  in  the  last  two  divisions  will  be 
considered ;  the  last  chapter  attempted  the  investigation  of  those 
schemes  belonging  to  the  first  two  divisions. 

Private  relief  is  best  considered  from  three  points  of  view, 
varying  as  do  the  parties  interested  in  their  organization  and 
as  the  methods  of  participation  therein.  In  the  many  attempts 
to  lessen  the  rigor  of  the  application  of  common  law  principles 
initiative  has  been  on  the  part:  (1)  of  employes;  (2)  of  em- 
ployers; (3)  of  employes  and  employers  acting  coniointly. 
All  such  schemes  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  long  be- 
fore the  organization  of  the  present  industrial  system,  at  a 
time  when  there  existed  a  community  of  interest  which  united 
employes    with    fellow-employes,    and    employers    with    thei- 

tWlllonghby,  F.  W.:    "Workingmen's  Insurance,"  pp.  22-26. 
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neighbors  and  friends  who  worked  under  their  guidance.  In 
their  various  forms,  they  are  manifestations  of  the  desire  of 
the  prosperous  and  well  to  assist  the  needy  and  disabled.  Al- 
though modern  conditions  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  wideb' 
different  reasons  for  the  existence  of  many  of  such  schemes, 
they  are  based  even  today  on  the  principles  of  voluntary  and 
brotherlv  assistance.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  positive  bene- 
fit conferred  upon  tho*e  in  whose  interests  these  efforts  are 
expended,  it  is  certain  that,  though  often  accompanid  by  many 
grave  abuses,  they  accomplish  a  great  social  and  economic  good. 

I.       RELIEF   BY   EMPLOYES. 

To  obtain  for  themselves  relief  in  cases  of  distress  laborers 
in  the  United  States  through  their  unions  have  made  many 
endeavors,  some  of  which  have  been  eminently  successful.  But 
the  American  trade  union  lacks  the  stability  which  is  essential 
to  the  operation  of  financial  schemes  of  any  sort>  and  which  i« 
gained  only  through  age  and  experience.  The  trade  union 
movement  in  this  country  is  even  now  in  its  infancy.  Whereas 
1 18  of  the  existing  British  trade  unions  were  organized  prior 
to  1850,  none  of  the  present  American  unions  was  organized 
at  that  time,  and  only  twelve  national  unions  were  in  existence 
prior  to  1880.1  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  trade  union 
benefits  have  not  been  as  widely  extended  in  this  country  as 
in  England,  nor  that  with  but  few  exceptions  none  of  the  national 
unions  conducts  benefit  features  on  any  large  scala  A  few 
unions,  however,  have  met  with  great  success  in  this  work,  and 
are  today  a  source  of  great  relief  to  their  members.  In  none 
of  these  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  offer  protection  partic- 
ularly against  disability  due  to  accident;  all  deal  with  acci- 
dental injuries  as  with  sickness,  and  with  death  from  accident 
as  with  death  from  natural  causes.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  trade  unions  proivde  in  practically  all  cases 
for  strike  and  out-of-work  benefits.  Thus  it  happens  that  sick 
and   death   benefits   are   rather   the   incidental   and   attractive 


*See  Bern  Is,   E.  W.,  Bulletin  of  Labor,  No.  22,  p.  861  seq.,  for  discussion  of 
trade  union  benefits. 
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features  of  trade  unions  than  the  essential  factors  to  the  fur- 
thering of  which  the  unions  owe  their  origin  and  existence. 

The  Oigar  Makers*  International  Union  of  America  is  one 
of  the  oldest  national  labor  organizations  in  this  country,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  maintaining  relief  work  on  a  larger  and 
better  developed  scale  than  any  similar  union.  Its  work  in 
the  line  of  sick  and  death  benefits  for  the  sixteen  years  ending 
in  1897  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :x 


MEMBERSHIP,  SICK  AND  DEATH  BENEFITS,  AND  AVERAGE  COST  PER 
MEMBER  TO  THE  CIOAR  MAKERS'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF 
AMERICA,  1882-1897. 


Year. 

Member- 
ship 
Jan.  1. 

Benefits  Paid. 

Arerage  Cost  of  Benefits. 

Sick. 

Death. 

Sick. 

Death. 

1882  

11,430 
13,214 
11,871 
12,000 
24,072 
20.666 
17,199 
17,666 
24.221 
25,000 
27,046 
26,788 
26,987 
27,828 
28,074 
27.318 

$17,146 
22,260 
31,561 
29,379 
42,225 
63,900 
68,824 
69,914 
64,600 
87,472 
89,906 
104,391 
106,768 
112,667 
109,206 
112,774 

$1,674 
2,690 
3,920 
4,214 
4,820 
8,860 
21,819 
19,176 
26,043 
38,062 
44,701 
49,468 
62,168 
66.726 
78,768 
69,186 

$160 
169 
266 
246 
171 
811 
342 
889 
263 
861 
,    869 
886 
899 
404 
389 
418 

$0  16 

1883  

20 

1884  

33 

1886  

36 

1886  

20 

1887  

48 

1888  

124 

1889  

109 

1890  

1  06 

1891  

1  67 

1892  

1  79 

1893  

1  83 

1894  

282 

1896  

2  40 

1896  

2  80 

1897  

2  63 

The  benefits,  sick  and  death,  averaged  for  the  last  year  given 
$6.65  per  member.  During  the  early  eighties  the  sick  benefit 
was  $5.00  per  week  for  8  weeks.  Later  the  time  limit  was  ex- 
tended to  13  weeks,  at  which  point  it  has  continued. 

The  constitution  of  the  union  provides  that  "every  member 
who  shall  have  been  for  not  less  than  two  years  continuously  a 

contributing   member shall   be   entitled,    should    such 

member  become  sick  or  disabled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
such  member  unable  to  attend  to  his  or  her  usual  avocations, 

to  a  sum  of  $5.00  per  week ,;  provided  such  sickness 

or  inability  shall  have  been  for  at  least  one  week and 

no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  any  sick  benefit  for  a  longer 
period   than   thirteen    weeks    in    any   one  year."     The  death 

*  Bemls,  ppv  369-JTL 
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benefit  originally  was  $50.00,  payable  only  to  members  of  at 
least  one  year's  good  standing  in  the  union.  In  1896,  it  was 
decided  to  pay  this  benefit  after  two  years'  good  standing,  $200 
after  five  years,  $350  after  10  years,'  and  $550  after  fifteen 
years'  standing. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  pays  to  a  member  in  good  standing,  and  not  over  50 
years  of  age  when  joining,  a  death  benefit  of  $100  after  mem- 
bership of  six  months  and  $200  after  one  year.  Disability 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  national  organization  of  $100,  $200, 
$300  and  $400  after,  respectively,  one,  two,  three,  and  five 
years'  membership.  Beneficial  nieanbers  are  assessed  by  local 
organizations  50c  a  month  or  more,  20c  of  which  is  paid  to  the 
General  Secretary  for  the  defrayment  of  benefits. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  is  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican trade  union,  dating  its  organization  back  to  1850.  Bene- 
fit features  other  than  strike  and  out>of-work  have  received  little 
attention.  The  membership  as  indicated  by  the  per  capita  tax 
for  the  months  of  December,  1903,  and  January,  1904,  was  ap- 
proximately 46,365.  The  union  pays  a  burial  benefit  of  $70.00 
on  die  death  of  a  member  in  good  standing,  but  has  no  benefits 
for  temporary  or  permanent  disability.  A  large  number  of 
the  locals  maintain  sick  and  burial  benefits,  but  over  these  the 
international  has  no  control.  As  a  rule,  the  local  benefits 
amount  of  $75.00  or  $100 ;  in  some  few  instances,  where  the 
benefit  is  on  the  assessment  plan,  it  is  as  high  as  $450.  The 
German  American  Typographia,  which  in  1893-94  became  a 
branch  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  pays  benefits 
as  follows:  in  case  of  sickness,  $5.00  a  week  for  50  weeks, 
after  which  $3.00  a  week  for  50  more  weeks,  or  $400  at  the 
most.  After  receiving  this  amount,  however,  no  member  may 
make  further  claim  for  two  years.     The  death  benefit  is  $200.' 

The  British  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
having  a  membership  in  the  United  Statee,  in  1897,  of  11,392, 
pays  an  accident  benefit  of  $700  for  total,  and  $350  for  partiai, 
disability.  The  Amalgamated  Ula*smakers'  International  As- 
sociation,  with  a  membership  in  March,  1904,  of  45,000,  pays 

»Bemis,  Bulletin  of  Labor,  No.  22,  p.  886. 
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a  death  benefit  of  $50.00  after  one  year's  membership  and 
$75.00  after  two  years  or  more  in  good  standing,  as  well  as  a 
$150  benefit  for  total  disability.  Local  unions  make  their  own 
arrangements  in  regard  to  sick  and  accident  benefits,  and  "in 
nearly  all  cases  see  the  member  through,  as  the  saying  is."  * 
In  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths  "local  unions 
may,  if  they  so  desire,  enact  a  sick  benefit,  which  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  local  by-laws."  ~  Members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  pay  25c  a  week  in  dues,  which  entitles  them  to  a 
sick  benefit  after  six  months'  good  standing;  of  $5.00  per  week 
for  13  weeks  after  the  seventh  day  after  claim  is  made,  and 
death  benefits  of  $50.00  and  $100.00  respectively,  after  six 
months'  and  two  years'  membership.  The  Journeymen  Bar- 
bers' International  Union  of  America,  with  monthly  dues  of 
$1.35  payable  to  the  general  union,  provides  a  sick  benefit  of 
$5.00  a  week  for  14  weeks  after  the  second  week.  Members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Rail- 
way Employes  of  America  are  entitled  from  the  general  asso- 
ciation after  one  year's  memtarship  to  funeral  and  disability 
benefits  of  $100.  Sick  benefits  are  regulated  entirely  by  local 
unions.  In  May,  1U04,  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  .North  America  adopted  a  death  benefit 
scheme  to  take  effect  January  1,  1005,  which  will  pay  $50.00 
after  six  months'  and  $100  after  one  year's  membership.  With 
individual  dues  of  $1.50  per  month,  members  in  good  standing 
in  the  Lithographers'  International  Protective  and  Beneficial 
Association  are  entitled  to  sick  and  accident  benefits  of  $5.00 
per  week,  up  to  eight  weeks  in  the  year.  Death  benefits  are 
paid  ranging  from  $50  to  $500. 

The  examples  stated  serve  to  show  the  entire  absence  of 
uniformity  in  the  insurance  schemes  of  the  various  unions. 
The  insurance  regulations  of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of 
North  America  displays  even  as  great  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
a  single  organization.  Dues  are  $1.25  a  month,  25c  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  national  security  fund,  and  40c  is  paid  to  the 
International  treasurer;  of  this  amount  10  per  cent  is  devoted 


lWm  Flgolah,  General  Secretary* 
'Art.  V,  Sec.  4,  of  constitution. 
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to  insurance  purposes.  The  sick  or  disability  benefit  is  $5.25 
per  week  for  13  weeks  after  the  first;  the  death  and  total  dis- 
ability benefit  ranges  from  $100  to  $200,  though  the  receiving 
of  the  latter  is  a  bar  to  the  receiving  of  the  former.  Local 
unions  provide  various  sick  and  death  benefits.  The  incon- 
sistency and  want  of  unified  purpose  in  these  endeavors  is 
displayed  bv  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Iron  Moulders' 
Union,  JTo.  17,  Indianapolis,  which  provides  as  follows:1 
"This  union  shall  create  a  fund  to  be  known  as  a  Funeral 
Fund,  by  an  assessment  of  10  cents  a  month  per  member,  for 
the  purpose  of  hiring  bands,  etc.,  at  funerals;  this  assessment 
to  continue  until  the  sum  of  $75.00  shall  have  been  realized, 
when  it  shall  stop  until  a  death  shall  occur  among  the  members 
of  this  beneficiary  fund,  when  it  shall  begin  again  until  the 
maximum  amount  shall  have  been  reached.  It  shall  be  op- 
tional with  the  members  of  this  union  as  to  whether  they  be- 
come a  beneficiary  of  this  fund Should  the  rela- 
tives of  any  deceased  member,  who  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  fund,  object  to  having  a  band  at  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased they  shall  be  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  hiring  a  band."  This  quotation  is  interesting  as  an 
evidence  of  the  great  lack  of  true  appreciation  by  laboring  men 
of  their  own  needs. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  trade  union  benefits  for  injury 
and  death  due  to  accident,  that  they  are  found  in  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  national  organizations,  and  even  there  they 
are  small  and  totally  inadequate.  The  expense  of  this  form  of 
insurance  is  difficult  to  determine,  in  as  much  as  from  the 
general  assessment  levied  on  individual  members  all  benefits 
and  administrative  expenses  as  well  are  paid.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed also  that  the  principal  work  of  relief  in  cases  of  sickness 
and  accident  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local  organizations,  to  be 
handled  as  is  there  seen  fit.  The  prevalent  idea  is  the  old, 
unsystematic  one  of  fraternal  assistance;  that  those  who  are  in 
closest  touch  with  the  unfortunate  members  should  consider  it 
their  duty  to  undertake  on  their  own  initiative  the  responsi- 
bilities of  caring  for  their  needs  when  in  distress,  and  that 

*Paie  14,  Art  ..I,  Bee.  6,  of  constitution. 
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the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  underlies  the  trade  union 
movement  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  every  needy  member  will 
be  "seen  through"  his  difficulty. 

The  railway  employes-  of  the  United  States  through  their 
Brotherhoods  provide  for  themselves  relief  for  accidental  and 
natural  death  and  total  disability.  Railroading  is  admittedly 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  occupations,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  million  or  more  men  employed  in  the  transportation 
service  of  the  country  should  have  seen  the  need  and  advantage 
of  organizing  benefit  features  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
guarantee  reasonable  amounts  of  relief.  The  national  organ- 
izations whose  members  are  engaged  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  railroad  service  are :  The  Grand  International  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors of  America,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trackmen,  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  the  Order  of  Railway  Tele- 
graphers, the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Expressmen  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way 
Employes.  The  organization  of  expressmen  is  scarcely  two 
years  old,  and  consequently  has  nut  yet  attempted  relief  work 
on  any  considerable  scale;  on  account  of  the  relatively  small 
risk  of  danger  in  their  occupations  the  telegraphers  have  not 
developed  a  scheme  of  insurance;  the  inainteuance-of-way  em 
ployes  have  but  recently  given  up  a  well  defined  and  seeming] v 
.successful  relief  venture.  The  switchmen's  union  was  greatly 
weakened  by  the  great  strike  of  18^3,  and  attempts  nothing  but 
local  relief.1 

The  organization  of  relief  features  varies  in  different  broth- 
erhoods. The  locomotive  engineers  have  organized  and  incor- 
porated a  distinct  department,  which  is  managed  entirely  apart 
from  the  general  administration  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
other  three  largest  brotherhoods  conduct  their  relief  work  under 
the  control  of  the  general  management.  All  of  the  four  larg- 
est organizations  compel   participation   in   the  relief  features 


Consult  B.  R.  Johnson:  "Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance  of  Railway  Em- 
ployes,'*  Bulletin  of  Labor,  No.  17. 
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by  all  members  not  otherwise  physically  disqualified.  Sick 
and  accident  benefits  are  not  paid  by  the  national  organizations, 
but  are  provided  by  the  locals,  who  are  bound  in  this  work  by 
nothing  but  their  fraternal  duty. 

Policies  payable  upon  death  or  total  disability  are  issued  by 
the  various  brotherhoods  for  stated  amounts  varying  from  $400 
tx>  $5,000,  according  to  the  age  of  the  member  at  the  time  of 
his  application.  The  Locomotive  Engineers'  Mutual  Life  and 
Accident  Insurance  Association  issues  policies  of  $750  and 
$1,500,  which  members  may  secure  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
$4,500.  The  Ch-der  cf  Railway  Conductors'  Mutual  Benefit 
Depairtment  issues  policies  in  five  series,  A,  B,  G,  D,  and  E  for 
the  amounts  respectively  of  $1,000,  $2,000,  $3,000,  $4,000  and 
$5,000.  Those  not  over  30  years  of  age  when  joining  are  elig- 
ible to  any  series;  those  over  30  years,  but  less  than  38,  to  series 
A,  B,  O,  and  D;  those  between  38  and  45,  to  series  A,  B,  and 
C;  those  between  45  and  50,  to  series  A  and  B;  and  those 
between  50  and  60,  to  series  A.  No  one  over  60  years  of  age 
is  admitted  to  the  insurance  department.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association  issues  policies  of 
$1,000,  only  one  of  which  may  be  subscribed  for  by  any  one 
member.  The  trackmen,  engineers,  and  firemen  set  a  maxi- 
mum for  subscription,  which  is  respectively  $2,400,  $4,500,  and 
$1,500. 

Payment  for  policies  is  in  all  cases  by  assessment  and  as  oc- 
casion demands,  for  every  case  of  death  or  disability  occuring. 
The  engineers  are  assessed  50c  per  $1,500  of  insurance  carried. 
The  conductors  pay  $1.00  per  $1,000.  Assessments  are  $1.00 
per  month  for  eight  months  of  the  year  and  $2.00  for  the  re- 
maining four  months,  the  average  cost  per  $1,000  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $14.00  a  year.  The  premiums  in  the  other 
brotherhoods  are  on  the  same  basis,  and  are  practically  the 
same  in  amount  per  $1,000  of  insurance. 

The  systematic  organization  of  relief  features  on  a  compre- 
hensive scale  by  the  national  bodies  has  been  attended  by  the 
organization  of  local  relief  and  other  schemes  calculated  to  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  temporary  ailments.  Five  Ladies' 
Auxiliaries  have  been  formed  with  the  object  "to  secure  to  its 
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members  support  and  assistance  in  time  of  sickness  and  dis- 
tress." l  The  grand  president  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  to 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  says  in  regard  to  the  scope 
of  the  relief  work  of  the  local  divisions :  "We  visit  the  sick, 
sare  for  tho^e  who  are  in  need,  and  whenever  there  is  a  call 
for  assistance  in  the  family  of  a  conductor,  we  do  all  we  can  for 
riiem.  Our  particular  work  is  in  the  familios  of  our  members, 
but  we  work  for  the  families  of  order  men  (in  times  of  need) 
whose  wives  do  not  belong  to  our  order.  We  aim  to  do  our 
work  so  no  mention  is  made  of  what  we  do."2  Such  efforts 
as  these,  though  commendable  in  the  highest  degree,  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  ease. 

No  systematic  plan  of  local  relief  has  been  adopted  in  any 
of  the  brotherhoods.  The  method  commonly  employed  differs 
little  from  that  found  in  other  purely  fraternal  orders,  such 
as  the  Foresters  and  Odd  Fellows.  One  of  the  greatest  draw- 
backs to  the  success  of  any  such  scheme  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  common  justice  owed  a  man  injured  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  is,  that  pride  often  leads  to  the  concealment 
of  the  needs  which  accompany  disability.  The  man  of  means 
naturally  is  anxious  not  to  iuilict  himself  on  the  mercies  of 
his  friends,  and  the  poorer  man  is  reluctant  to  appear  less  able 
to  care  for  himself  than  his  wealthier  brother.  And  it  must 
;>e  noted,  too,  that  the  member.-  both  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods and  of  the  fraternal  orders  are  drawn  as  a  rule  from  a 
class  of  people  of  relatively  high  intelligence  and  earning  ca- 
pacity, who  are  in  reality  woW  able  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
needs  of  life  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  future  misfortunes. 
The  death  benefits  of  these  organizations  partake  of  the  nature 
of  ordinary  life  insurance,  and  are  of  such  an  amount  as  to 
be  more  than  mere  burial  expenses,  as  the  death  benefits  of 
the  trade  unions  are  found  to  be. 

The  Friendly  Societies  of  England  and  the  Socictes  Jc 
Secovrs  Mutuels  of  France,  I  Belgium  and  other  continental 
countries  represent  in  a  most  highly  developed  form  the  efforts 
of  labor  to  provide  relief  for  itsolf  in  case  of  distress.     The 

xFrom  the  constitution  of  the  Ladles*  Auxiliary  lo  the  Order  of  Rnllwny  Con- 
ductors.   See  article  by  E.   R.  Johnson,  above  mentioned,  pp.  568-560. 
aVIde  supra,  p.  569. 
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Friendly  Societies  had  their  origin  in  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  neighborhood  families,  which  later  developed  into  the  present 
form  of  systematic  self-help.  While  in  practically  no  cases  deal- 
ing with  specific  relief  in  case  of  accident,  these  societies  treat 
all  worthy  temporary  disability  like  sickness.  Their  work  in 
the  earlier  years,  after  they  had  separated  from  the  guilds,  was 
conducted  purely  on  the  assessment  basis,  but  the  growth  of 
industrial  methods  accompanied  by  the  centering  of  large  labor- 
ing populations  in  single  districts  made  the  establishment  of 
a  more  systematic  method  quite  essential.  National  organiz- 
ations now  exist,  which  like  the  trade  unions  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  a  laboring  man  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
without  the  loss  of  timely  assistance  of  friends  when  in  need. 
With  a  total  membership  in  18i)f>  of  2,210,470,  ten  of  the  largest 
of  those  societies  had  an  income  of  some  17  million  dollars, 
and  disbursed  over  12  millions  in  the  shape  of  benefits.  Their 
total  assets  at  the  time  aggregated  $81,;]33,G78.1 

The  internal  development  of  the  Friendly  Societies  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  as  showing  the  possibilities  of  laboring  men 
caring  absolutely  for  thoir  own  extraordinary  needs  when  left 
to  their  own  unaided  and  unguided  resources.  The  abuses 
which  attend  the  handling  of  large  amounts  of  money  and  prop- 
erty seemed  to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the 
management  of  their  interests  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century,  but  the  natural  abhorrence  of  the  English 
people  to  state  interference  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
much  by  the  government  The  law  of  1793,  later  variously  ex- 
tended, gave  to  the  Friendly  Societies  many  privileges  other- 
wise  denied  them  on  condition  of  registration  and  of  compli- 
ance with  certain  minor  parliamentary  regulations.  The  ofKee 
'•f  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  was  created  in  1S75.  In 
spite  of  the  privileges  accompanying  registration,  many  societies 
prefer  to  this  day  to  remain  independent  of  the  state.  Though 
avoiding  government  interference  with  their  methods,  the 
Friendly  Societies  have  made  the  greatest  progress  along  the 
line  of  financial  and  administrative  improvement  The  unfair- 
ness and  incompetency  of  a  scheme  of  insurance  founded  on  the 

1  Wllloughby,  W.  F.:    "Workingmen's  Insurance,"  p.  244, 
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assessment  basis  called  for  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of 
those  members  who  had  fared  badly.  As  a  result,  the  English 
Friendly  Societies  represent  today  the  most  successful  operation 
by  laboring  men  of  a  system  of  insurance  as  scientifically  and 
actuarially  correct  as  the  compilation  and  practical  use  of  mor- 
tality statistics  and  tables  can  accomplish.  Nor  have  the  work- 
men's compensation  acts  had  any  effect  on  the  popularity  of 
this  means  of  accident  insurance.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
tact  that  membership  in  the  societies  includes  membership  in 
the  relief  scheme  and  is  inseparable  therefrom.  Employers 
are  apt  to  complain  that  in  case?  of  temporary  disability  the  re- 
lief afforded  by  these  societies  coupled  with  that  granted  under 
the  acts  often  gives  the  injured  man  more  than  his  usual  wages, 
and  an  apparent  desire  among  those  thus  doubly  protected  to 
:neet  with  injury  is  not  infrequently  hinted  at. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  rapid  growth  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  of  stock  companies  engaging  in  the  ac- 
cident insurance  business.  The  problem  of  providing  compen- 
sation for  accidents  is  shown  to  permit  of  scientific  treatment 
by  the  application  of  insurance  principles,  at  a  cost  small  enough 
to  attract  the  public  and  largo  enough  to  make  the  business  one 
of  profit  to  stockholders.  Accident  insurance  had  its  origin  in 
the  rapidly  developing  u^e  of  steam  power  in  the  years  1840- 
1850.  The  fear  of  accidents  occasioned  by  the  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  railroads  made  insurance  a  necessity.  The  English 
Railway  Passengers7  Assurance  Company,  chartered  in  1841* 
declared  its  object  to  be:  "To  insure  all  who  do  now  or  shall 
hereafter  travel  by  railway,  compensation  for  personal  injury 
or  loss  of  life  consequent  upon  or  incident  to  railway  convey- 
ance, whether  arising  from  accident  or  negligence  otherwise 
than  wilful  1/"  The  development  and  increase  in  number  of 
accident  insurance  companies  has  been  very  rapid,  until  at  the 
present  day  some  thirty  companies  are  engaged  in  the  business 
in  the  United  States. 

The  general  scheme  of  accident  insurance  is  this.     In  consid- 
eration of  a  stated  quarterly  or  yearly  premium  the  insurance 


insurance  Guide  and  Handbook,  1901,  p.  245. 
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company  agrees  to  pay  certain  sums  in  case  (1)  of  death,  (2)  of 
disablement,  (a)  permanent,  and  (b)  temporary.  The  differ- 
ent grades  of  disablement  are  set  forth  specifically  in  the  con- 
tract, and  vary  as  the  injury  tends  to  affect  the  ability  of  the 
injured  to  pursue  his  former  avocations.  •  Since  1893,  accident 
policies  have  been  written  including  weekly  compensation  for 
disablement  resulting  from  the  more  dangerous  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and 
measles.1  At  the  same  time  were  introduced  annuity  provisions 
in  case  of  permanent  disability  as  well  as  double  benefits  for 
death  or  disablement  arising  from  railroad  and  other  specified 
accidents.  The  various  risks  are  broadly  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business  or  employment 
of  the  insured.  The  first  class  includes  professional  men  and 
those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  the  second  class,  master 
tradesmen,  and  others  superintending,  but  taking  no  part  in, 
the  trade  or  occupation ;  the  third  class,  all  those  engaged  in  me- 
chanical and  constructional  pursuits.  The  premiums  of  the 
last  class  are  higher  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  the  policies 
than  those  of  the  other  two.  A  still  further  division  provides 
for  nine  classes,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  better  than  pre- 
ferred, and  the  lowest  the  very  dangerous.  Policies  are  written 
for  one  year  and  are  not  cumulative,  but  each  year's  payments 
are  returned,  value  received,  in  the  protection  afforded.  Life 
insurance  attempts  to  prepare  for  a  certain  future  occurrence, 
and  is  based  on  the  probability  of  its  happening  within  a  cer- 
tain period;  accident  insurance  attempts  to  prepare  for  a  pos- 
sible future  occurrence. 

The  benefits  paid  by  accident  insurance  companies  are  much 
larger  than  those  paid  by  any  other  schemes  of  compensation 
for  accidental  disability.  The  following  outline  of  contract 
benefits  of  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  is  indicative  of  the  method  determining,  and  the 
amounts  of,  payments.  Combination  benefits,  which  indem- 
nify for  loss  incurred  while  the  insured  is  a  passenger  in.  any 
regular  passenger  conveyance  propelled  by  steam,  electricity  or 

*VIde  supra,  p.  3*7.  
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cable,  and  in  some  cases  while  in  a  passenger  elevator  or  a  burn- 
ing building,  are  also  shown.  The  benefits  are,  respectively: 
for  death,  loss  of  both  eyes,  loss  of  hands  and  feet,  or  of  one 
hand  and  one  foot,  $5,000  and  $10,000 ;  for  loss  of  right  hand, 
$1,667  and  $5,000;  left  hand,  or  either  foot>  $1,607  and 
$2,000;  one  eye,  $1,350;  permanent  disability,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  A  weekly  indemnity  for  temporary  disability  is  paid 
amounting  to  $25.00  and  $50.00  for  a  period  limited  to  200 
'  weeks.  The  yearly  <*st  of  this  policy  is  $20.00  and  $25.00, 
respectively,  as  it  contains  or  not  the  combination  rider. 

It  may  possibly  appear  that  such  insurance  as  this  is  the 
most  practicable  form  of  accident  compensation  for  the  Amer- 
ican wage-earner.  One  great  difficulty  must  be  overcome,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  body  of  work- 
ingmen  in  such  a  scheme.  The  average  laborer  is  totally  un- 
able to  accumulate  the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  quarterly  or 
annual  premiums.  The  problem  of  compensation  is  in  a  large 
measure  bound  up  in  the  greater  question  of  poverty,  and  as 
will  be  seen  later  it  is  the  poor  and  otherwise  dependent  sufferer 
whom  it  is  the  desire  to  benefit. 

To  meet  the  demand  of  those  to  whom  the  outlay  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  for  insurance  is  an  impossibility, 
several  insurance  companies  have  evolved  what  is  known  as  an 
industrial  insurance  policy,  which  is  issued  to  cover  on  small 
weekly  or  monthly  premiums  the  lower  grades  of  risks.  It  is 
within  the  last  five  years,  however,  that  distinct  industrial  acci- 
dent insurance  policies  have  been  issued,  the  business  up  to  that 
time  being  confined  to  life  insurance.  On  industrial  life  and 
accident  policies,  $7, 172, SCO, 000  of  insurance  has  been  written 
in  the  years  1876-1903. 1  The  number  of  policies  in  force  in 
1903  and  the  amount  of  the  insurance  thereby  contracted  for, 
was  $14,600,502  and  $1,977,1  fc5,5P,4.  The  premium  receipts 
for  the  same  year  were  $5)S,003.490,  against  which  amount 
?0S9es  to  the  amount  of  $27,108,191  were  paid  by  the  15  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  business.2  Great  as  these  amounts  seem, 
they  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  corresponding  figures  for 

1  Insurance  Tear  Book,  1904. 
'Insurance  Year  Book,  1904,  p.  292.     Column  of  ratios  In  table  supplied. 
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Life  Insurance  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  year:     total 
premium    income,    $447,34 S,-S22;    payments  to    policyholders, 

$225,842,072. 


GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Year. 

No.of 
compa- 
nies 

Insurance 
written 

Insurance  in  Force. 

Premiums 
received. 

Losses 
paid. 

Ratio 
of 
losses 
paid 
to  pre- 
mium. 

Number 

Amount. 

1903    

1900    

1896    

1890    

1S85    

1880    

1876    

15 
18 
11 
9 
3 
3 
1 

$596,510,565 

566,(37,936 

380,832.362 

242.250,969 

93,736,727 

34,768,035 

727,168 

14,600,502 
11,215.531 
6,943,769 
3,876.102 
1.360,376 
228,357 
4,816 

$1,977,185,534 

1,468,474,534 

819,521,673 

428,037,245 

144,101,632 

19,690.780 

443,072 

$98,063,490 
66,962,426 
37,008,536 
17,647,036 
6. 53),  622 
1,166,360 
14,496 

$27,406,191 
19.607,808 
12,398,782 
6,423.341 
1,919.633 
430,631 
1,958 

27.9 
29.5 
33.5 
30.7 
34.7 
37.2 
13.5 

Totals    for 
years  1876- 
1903,    lncl.. 

7,172,869,411 

"; 

( 

$736,379,029  S228.766.641 

31.1 

1 

_• 

In  the  field  of  industrial  accident  insurance,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company  and  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company  issue  a  grade  of  policies  with  weekly  premi- 
ums of  $.10,  which  is  sold  among  laborers  in  all  employments 
where  wages  are  small.  While  offering  larger  and  more  effect- 
ive relief  than  trade  union  benefit  funds,  this  grade  of  insur- 
ance is  not  comparable  with  that  handled  by  those  companies 
which  have  not  gone  to  such  an  extent  in  the  lowering  of  premi- 
ums. It  is  clear  that  the  d»st  alone  of  collection  of  premiums 
must  very  greatly  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  the  scheme  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  insured.  At  a  cost  of  $1.00  a  month  the 
Xorth  American  Accident  Insurance  Company  issues  policies 
paying  indemnities  ranging  from  $00.00  to  $15.00  monthly  for 
partial  disablement,  and  $000  to  $100  in  case  of  accidental 
death,  in  accordance  to  the  classification  of  risk  into  which  the 
insured  comes.  Following  is  a  table  prepared  by  the  above 
named  company  of  the  benefits  payable  on  its  monthly  premium 
policies : 
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SCHEDULE  OP  RATES. 


Monthly 

accident 

indemnity. 

Monthly 

sickness 

indemnity. 

Death 
indemnity 
accident. 

Loss' of 

hand  or 

foot. 

Cost  per  Month. 

Class. 

Accum . 

protection 

policy. 

Accnm. 
protection 
r'8pecial" 

policy . 

AA    

$60 

70 

100 

wo 

00 
60 

$60 

700 

1,0C0 

$900 
350 
500 

$100 
1  50 
200 

$1  60 

2  00 
250 

A    

GO 
70 
80 

40 
50 
60 

500 

700 
800 

250 
350 
4C0 

1  00       |         1  50 

1  50 
200 

200 
250 

B    

40 
GO 
70 

35 
50 
50 

400 
6T0 
700 

200 
250 
960 

100 
150 
200 

150 

200 
250 

c    

35 
60 
00 

35 
40 
50 

300 
500 
600 

150 
25^ 

300 

100 

1  50 

2  00 

150 

2  00 
2  60 

D   

30 
40 
GO 

30 
40 
50 

300 
400 
500 

150 

250 

1  00        |        1  25 

150       |        200 

200        J        2  GO 

E    

25 
36 
40 

30 
35 
40 

20) 
900 
400 

100 
150 
200 

100        1        1  25 

150 
200 

200 
250 

p    

20 
39 
40 

20 
90 
40 

100 
100 
100 

100 
150 
200 

1  00 
150 
200 

1  25 

200 
250 

FP    

25 

35 
40 

30 
35 
40 

100 

100 
100 

50 
50 
50 

1x0) 

1  50 
200 

1  25 

200 
250 

X   .-. 

20 
30 
40 

90 
30 
35 

100 
100 
100 

50 

50 
60 

100 
1  50 
200 

1  25 

1  70 
250 

XX   

15 
20 
25 

15 
20 
26 

100 
100 
100 

GO 
GO 
50 

1C0 
150 
200 

125 

175 
226 

"Any  man  between  ages  18  and  55  In  any  occupation.  Accident  benefits  In 
force  from  date  of  policy.  Illness  benefits  3)  days  later.  Special  policy  covers 
first  week  of  sickness.  If  one  year's  premium  is  paid  In  advance  ten  per  cent. 
Is  immediately  added  to  all  benefits.  If  paid  monthly  ten  per  cent,  is  added  to 
benefits  at  end  of  year.  Benefits  are  doubled  if  injured  or  killed  while  riding 
in  or  on  a  passenger  conveyance.    All  accidents  covered— any  sickness  covered." 


Class  XX  contains  men  engaged  in  and  about  railroad  yards 
and  railroad  engines;  class  X,  riggers,  structural  iron  worker?"., 
etc. ;  class  FF,  bricklayers,  helpers,  cornice  setters,  trimmers, 
roofers  and  those  engaged  in  other  occupations  not  more  dan- 
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gerous;  class  F,  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  conductors, 
etc. ;  class  A  A  is  the  extra  preferred?1 


Accident 

monthly 

indemnity. 

Sick 

monthly 

indemnity. 

Accidental 
death. 

AA    

$eo 

61 

40 
36 
30 
26 
26 
16 

$40 
60 
36 
36 
30 
30 
26 
16 

$000 

A    

600 

B    

400 

C    

300 

D    

300 

K    

200 

F     

200 

XX    

100 

This  class  of  insurance  is  certainly  the  most  practicable  that 
is  available  to  American  workmen.  Theoretically  it  is  the  same 
type  of  insurance  as  is  offered  by  voluntary  state  schemes, 
though  in  one  or  two  respects  it  differs  from  that,  while  there 
are  certain  weaknesses  common  to  both.  In  the  first  place,  this 
is  not  insurance  at  cost,  while  state  insurance  is  intended  to  bo 
such.  Hie  companies  which  organize  and  push  this  grade  of 
insurance  are  actuated  by  no  philanthropic  motives.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  state  voluntary  insurance  lacks  the  progressive  spirit 
which  is  necessary  to  extend  its  benefits  to  all  of  the  needy 
classes,  and  which  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  the  enterprise 
of  a  private  business.  Both  lack,  however,  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing insurance  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  So  long  as  any 
such  scheme  as  this  must  be  carried  to  individual  workmen  and 
l>e  forced  upon  them  by  argumentative  methods,  the  expenses 
incurred  must  be  great.  The  state  organization  is  unable  to 
extend  its  benefits  beyond  the  most  limited  number,  while  the 
private  company  can  do  so  only  at  very  great  expense.  Coin- 
missions  to  agents  must  be  high  to  spur  them  on  to  greater  ef- 
forts against  competing  companies.  The  cost  of  collecting  pre- 
miums also  represents  no  small  sum.  The  ratio  of  losses  paid 
to  premiums  received  for  industrial  accident  insurance  in  the 
Tinted  States  for  the  year  1903  was  27.9  ;2  the  same  figure  for 
ordinary   life  insurance   was  50.4.     Other   things   being  equal 


1  For  monthly    premiums  of  $1.00,  the  General   Accident   Insurance   Company 
of  Philadelphia  pays  the  following  benefits: 
"See  foot  note,   p.   li.r»  of  this  chapter. 
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(e.  g.,  cost  of  administration,  and  profits  to  stockholders),  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  difference  in  these  figures  is  due  to  the 
greater  cost  of  soliciting  and  collecting  in  the  former  case. 

Labor  in  the  United  States  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  success  with  which  its  efforts  to  provide  for  itself  com- 
pensation for  industrial  accidents  have  met.  But  there  are 
tierious  defects  in  all  of  I  he  schemes  adopted  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, which  are  due  to  their  very  nature.  Being  voluntary, 
none  of  thein  protects  absolutely  the  less  fortunate  worker,  who 
is  already  so  heavily  overburdened  as  to  be  unable  to  devote  any 
;f  his  earnings  to  trade  union,  fraternal  or  insurance  benefits. 
This  class  is  one  which  to  be  effectually  assisted  must  have  re- 
lief forced  upon  it,  rather  than  to  be  allowed  free  and  voluntary 
action. 

II.    RELIEF  BY  EMPLOYERS. 

There  is  a  most  woeful  lack  of  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  employers  in  their  endeavors  to  relieve  their  employes  from 
the  unfortunate  straits  into  which  they  are  oftentimes  cast  No 
employer  can  be  so  utterly  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  men 
who  work  for  and  under  him  as  to  have  no  feeling  of  svmpathy 
for  them  when  they  are  overtaken  by  adversity,  and  few  can  be 
found  who  do  not  in  some  manner  or  other  try  to  lend  their  as- 
sistance in  cases  of  need.  Other  considerations,  by  no  means 
negligible  but  on  the  contrary  most  important,  impel  employers 
to  expend  time  and  money  for  their  employes  in  matters  far  re- 
moved from  the  question  of  wages.  A  show  of  interest  in  his 
men  on  the  part  of  an  employer,  be  he  an  individual  or  a  cor- 
poration,  is  often  productive  of  increased  energy,  care,  and 
loyalty  to  their  establishment  on  the  part  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  bear  the  opposite,  <>r  an  indifferent  attitude.  Then 
again,  without  attempting  gross  abuse,  by  winning  the  good 
wishes  of  employes,  employers  are  able  to  avoid  the  litigation 
which  is  but  one  manifestation  of  industrial  warfare. 

Very  little  system  Ikls  been  employed  by  masters  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  and  losses  occasioned  by  industrial  accidents.  In 
large  industrial  centers  philanthropic  institutions  are  carried  on 
which  endeavor  to  relieve  acute  distress  and  afford  relief  in 
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worthy  cases,  and  these  are  supported  in  great  measure  by  con- 
tributions from,  employers.  Of  individual  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  employment  of  a  company's  surgeon  who  gives  free  and 
prompt  medical  attendance  of  the  highest  grade,  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  examples.  A  great  number  of  manufactur- 
ing establishments  and  practically  all  the  railroads  retain  on 
their  pay-rolls  physicians  who  are  expected  to  devote  a  certain 
part  of  their  time  to  attendance  upon  company  cases.  This 
service  is  invaluable  to  the  average  injured  employe,  who  is 
totally  unable  to  engage  the  services  of  competent  practitioners, 
and  must  rely  upon  the  scum  of  the  profession  or  upon  charity 
for  this  serviee.  Free  medical  treatment  is  a  great  and  highly 
appreciated  boon  to  those  to  whom  it  is  afforded. 

Many  industrial  establishments  have  endowed  beds  in  first 
class  hospitals  which  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  their  injured 
and  sick  employes.  The  best  of  care  during  inability  to  work  is 
thus  assured  victims  of  accidents.  Other  and  larger  corpora- 
tions have  their  own  hospitals,  in  wlrich  injured  men  are  cared 
for  free  of  charge.  Though  subject  to  many  grave  abuses,  these 
efforts  are  noteworthy  and  commendable,  and  even  if  just  pecun- 
iary deserts  are  often  withheld  from  injured  men,  because  they 
have  accepted  such  relief,  it  may  be  that  in  the  long  run  labor  is 
better  off  with  the  certainty  of  proper  treatment  in  case  of  acci- 
dent than  with  the  uncertainty  of  receiving  sums  of  money, 
which  in  no  few  cases  have  a  most  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
recipients. 

Many  employers  make  it  a  point  to  provide  permanently 
injured  employes  with  work  of  a  character  suitable  to  their 
lessened  abilities.  Towermen  and  switchmen  on  the  railroads 
are  recruited  to  a  great  extent  from  the  vast  number  of  injured, 
but  not  totally  disabled,  employes.  This  is  a  form  of  aid  which 
combines  self  help  with  philanthropy  and  which  is  most  to  be 
encouraged.  Difficult  as  it  is  for  the  able  bodied  man  thrown 
out  of  employment  late  in  life,  it  is  even  more  difficult  for  a 
young  and  partially  crippled  man  to  find  a  situation  whereby  he 
can  contribute  partially,  if  not  entirely,  to  his  support  It  is 
aUo  the  custom  with  many  employers  to  continue  for  some 
length  of  time  the  wages,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  injured  em- 
ployes. 
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Xumerous  instance*  might  be  cited  of  the  charitable  work  of 
employers  expended  u|>on  the  families  of  totally  disabled  or 
killed  employes.  Gifts  of  money,  fuel,  goods,  etc.,  are  by  no 
moans  uncommon. 

The  forms  of  relief  by  employers  so  far  mentioned,  though  to 
some  extent  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  are  in  the  main 
prompted  by  charitable  and  kindly  instincts.  Relief  of  a  to- 
tally different  nature  is  practiced  by  many  employers  to  whom 
the  risk  of  accident  is  so  great  as  to  make  civil  liability  for 
damages  resulting  therefrom  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  especially 
to  be  avoided.  Particularly  in  connection  with  liability  insur- 
ance, policies  are  taken  out  which  collectively  insure  the  indi- 
vidual workmen  in  an  establishment,  in  some  measure  as  does 
ordinary  industrial  accident  insurance,  except  that  the  acceptr 
ance  of  relief  under  ihcac  policies  becomes  a  bar  to  further  re- 
covery from  the  employer.  For  two  alternatives  are  offered  the 
injured  man:  lie  may  elect  to  bring  civil  action  under  the 
common  law,  or  he  may  decide  to  accept  the  insurance  money 
offered  him,  only,  however,  on  the  condition  that  he  affix  his 
signature  to  the  release  paper  prepared  by  the  employer.  In 
the  ease  where  the  employer  defrays  the  entire  expense  of  this 
collective  insurance,  no  injustice  is  done  the  injured  man  to 
compel  him  to  sign  the  release  before  receiving  compensation ; 
the  process  constitutes  a  method  b^*  which  the  employer  meets 
his  legal  liabilities.  But  on  the  ground  that  he  is  bestowing 
upon  them  a  great  benefit,  an  employer  often  persuades  his  men 
to  allow  him  to  deduct  from  their  wages  small  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  defray  in  part,  or  entirely,  the  expense  of  their  insur- 
ance; sometimes  deductions  are  made  without  either  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  insured.  The  injustice  of  considering 
and  holding  the  receiving  of  benefits  under  such  a  policy  a  bar 
to  civil  recovery  is  manifest;  where  employes  pay  for  any  por- 
tion of  their  insurance  their  enjoyment  of  benefits  accruing 
thereunder  should  in  no  way  be  restricted. 

It  is  not  contended  that  employers  are  entirely  to  blame  for 
instituting  and  urging  Mich  sehenus  upon  their  men.  Work- 
men's collective  insurance  affords  additional  relief  from  the  un- 
certainties of  the  employers'  liability  law,  which  employers  can- 
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not  be  condemned  for  desiring  to  avoid.  Many  employers  have 
made  it  well  worth  while  for  their  men  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  this  form  of  insurance.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  has  made  arrangements  with  a  strong  accident  insur- 
ance company  whereby  its  employes  are  allowed  the  most  favor- 
able rates.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  Riailroad  Company  has  ob- 
tained for  its  employes  most  favored  rates  from  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company,  and  in  addition  pays  50%  of  the  premi- 
ums of  those  in  the  more  dangerous  and  30%  in  the  less  dan- 
gerous pursuits.  Numerous  other  instances  of  this  sort  might 
be  cited,  as  for  example  the  custom  prevailing  in  the  precious 
metal  mines  and  smelters  of  Colorada  and  Idaho  of  deducts  ~ 
$1.00  per  month  from  wages  to  pay  for  collective  insurance,  but 
however  worthy  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  their  originat- 
ors they  operate  an  injustice  if  the  acceptance  of  relief  in  any 
way  bars  the  injured  man  from  his  right  of  action  at  law. 

A  still  further  abuse  is  possible  with  the  use  of  collective  in- 
surance. Let  it  lx>  supposed  that  in  a  particular  establishment 
liability  insurance  costs  $1.00  per  $100  of  wages,  and  that 
liability  and  collective  insurance  together  cost  $1.87;  in  this 
case  the  lessened  civil  liability  of  the  employer  occasioned  by 
the  collective  insurance  reduces  the  cost  of  liability  insurance 
to  $.50,  leaving  as  the  cost  of  the  collective  insurance  $1.37.  If 
of  the  total  amount  the  employer  pays  $1.00  he  is  no  gainer  by 
the  operation ;  but  if  he  deducts  from  the  wages  of  his  men 
$1.00  he  gains  thereby  $.13  in  the  cost  of  his  insurance.1  It  is 
also  permitted  the  employer  to  deduct  5%  of  premiums  for  the 
collection  of  the  same. 

On  account  of  the  vicious  features  with  which  the  selfishness 
and  greed  of  employers  characterize  it  and  the  lack  of  a  con- 
certed plan,  relief  by  employers  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
In  other  lines  of  betterment  work,  employers  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment,  and  purely  on  their 
own  initiative  have  inaugurated  schemes  for  the  aesthetic  en- 
lightenment of  employers  which  are  a  credit  to  the  American 
people.  In  the  line  of  compensation  for  accidents,  however, 
little  positive  good  has  been  done  by  employers. 

lRoe   Minnesota    Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics,   3rd   Biennial,   1891-1892,    "Trade 
Union  Insurance,"  Chap.  IV,  "The  Financial  Loss  to  Workmen  by  Accident" 
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III.       RELIEF    CONDUCTED   BY    KOTII    EMPLOYERS   AND    EMPLOYES. 

Three  considerations  have  induced  employers  to  co-operate 
with  their  employes  in  the  organization  and  administration  of 
permanent  relief  funds:  (1  )  The  desire  to  substitute  a  certain 
expense  for  an  uncertain  liability;  (2)  the  desire  to  assist  em- 
ployes in  the  hour  of  their  distress;  (3)  the  desire  to  create  a 
positive  moral  influence  011  employes  which  shall  bear  fruit  in 
their  greater  feeling  of  responsibility  for  themselves  and  for 
i.heir  employer's  interests.  For  the  opinion  is  variously  held 
that  compensation,  no  part  of  which  is  contributed  by  employes, 
tends  to  an  increase  of  carelessness  and  disregard  of  the  means 
of  avoiding  danger.  Thct>c  funds  are  raised  and  maintained  by 
contributions  of  employers  and  of  employes,  bearing  a  definite 
ratio  each  to  each  and  in  general  are  administered  under  the 
supervision  of  advisors*  boards  of  control  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  both  parties.  The  effectiveness  of  these  schemes'  over 
those  that  involve  impromptu  collections  as  occasion  demands 
is  apparent 

In  England  and  on  the  Continent  this  form  of  relief  has  been 
•piite  widely  adopted.  The  contracting  out  clause  of  the  Brit- 
ish Workmen's  Compensation  Act  called  forth  many  such 
schemes,  although  practically  all  the  railroad  systems  had  in 
operation  for  several  yeai>  relief  departments  organized  on  this 
basis.  The  Jxmdon,  ftrh.Vbon  &  South  Coast  Railway  Com- 
pany, Railway  Servants'  l-.mrance  against  Accidents  is  typical 
of  the  English  mutual  scheme  of  compensation.  Of  the  13,506 
employes  of  the  road  on  June  30,  1S'J(J,  11,233  were  insured  un- 
der the  scheme.  Following  are  the  figures  of  operation  during 
its  firsfyear,  June  30,  18{)S-June  30,  1809 r1 

I.    RECEIPTS. 

Amount  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year  

Contribution*    of   employers    $12.00    79 

Contributions  of  workmen   13,232  01 

Other  receipts  

Total   $25,232  S> 

II.     EXPENDITURES. 

Death   benefits   $9,06142 

Incapacity  benefits  15,996  19 

Other  benefits  175  19 

Expenses  of  management  (borne  by   company)    

Amount  on  hand  at  end  of  year  

Total $25,232  8(1 

1  Bulletin  of  Labor,  No.  32,  pp.  108,  109,  110. 
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III.    DEATH  AND  INCAPACITY  BENEFITS, 
(a)  Cases  Where  Incapacity  Resulted  from  Injury. 


Classified  Duration  of  Incapacity. 

N  amber 
of  cases. 

Duration  of 
Incapacity 

Amonnt 
paid. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

2  weeks  or  less   

410 
310 
102 
6) 
31 
19 
22 
6 

|             651 
1             903 
I             496 
428 
277 
217 
381 
182 

4 

(2,501  38 

Over     2  weeks,   less   than     4 

4.160  86 

Over     4   weeks,   less  than     6 

5 
3 
3 

2 

4 
3 

2,355  39 

Over    6  weeks,    less   than     8 

1.975  80 

Over     8  weeks,    less  than    10 

1,265  29 

Over  10  weeks,   less  than   13 

1,051  16 

Over   13  weeks,   less  than   26 

1.771  41 

Over  26  weeks   

914  90 

Total    

960 

3,439 

$16,996  19 



(b)  Cases  Where  Death  Resulted  from  Injury. 


Class  of  r'aftas  a*  Regards 

Number 
of  ca«es. 

Number  and  Relation  of  Dependents. 

Amount 

Dependents. 

Widows. 

Children 

Parents. 

Others 

Paid. 

Where  dependents  are  left 

9        !          B 

14 

5 

$8,029  7S 

Where  no  dependents  are 
left    

'  l 

| 

851  61 

Total   

10 

5       l"14 

5 

$9,061  42 

1 

I 

Tho  ratio  of  contributions  lo  this  fund  is  seen  to  be  practi- 
cally as  one  is  to  one.  Tho  expenses  of  management  are  borne 
by  tho  company  as  is  the  custom  in  virtually  all  of  these  schemes. 

Tho  French  railroads  maintain  similar  funds  contributed  to 
by  tho  companies  as  well  as  by  employes.  Expenses  of 
management  are  borne  by  the  companies,  and  contributions  arc- 
in  the  following  proportions:1 


Companies. 


P.  Jj.  M. 

Nord    

Est   

Ouest   

Midi   

Ktnt    

Orleans    . , 


Combination*  Mf»n«iired  in  Per  Cent, 
of  Wajres. 


Employes 


Company. 


variable 
8 
5 

6.3 
5 
10 


Total. 


8 


11 

S 

9.3 
10 
10 


lWHloughby,    F.   W.t   "Workingmen's  Insurance,"  p.  152. 
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In  connection  with  this  table  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  the  relatively  high  cost  of  insurance. 

In  the  United  Stales,  several  large  railway  companies  have 
instituted  permanent  relief  funds  under  the  management  of 
Relief  Departments,  which  represent  the  largest  and  most  sys- 
tematic efforts  of  American  employers  to  assist  employes  in  ob- 
taining compensation  for  accidents.  The  ^Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Employes'  Iwelief  Association  was  organized  in  1880,  but  upon 
the  revocation  of  its  charter  by  the  State  of  Maryland  in  1887 
its  work  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  Relief  Department,  where  it  has  since  re- 
mained. The  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company  formed  a  relief 
department  in  188G;thc  Chicago,  Burlington  &.  Quincy,  in 
1889;  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Relief  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  1888  ;  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburg  and 
Erie  established  a  similar  department  in  1889 ;  and  the  Plant 
System  Relief  and  Hospital  Department  came  into  existence 
in  1896.  Similar  projects  have  since  been  undertaken  by 
other  railroads,  though  not  on  the  scale  established  by  these. 

Membership  in  the  relief  departments  of  tho  Burlington  road, 
the  Pennsylvania  lines,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  West  is  vol- 
untary; in  those  of  the  other  three  roads  it  is  compulsory  for 
all  employes.  In  most  cascs;  the  general  manager  of  the  road 
is  president  of  an  advisory  board  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  railroad  and  of  the  insured  employes. 
The  work  of  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  a  superintendent 
employed  by  the  company,  which  bears  all  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration. In  addition  to  maintaining  the  department  as  a 
part  of  the  service  of  the  company,  the  company  lends  it  every 
assistance  in  its  power,  handles  in  trust  all  the  monies  of  the 
department,  and  guarantees  the  ^fulfillment  of  its  obligations. 

Contributions  to  and  compensation  from  the  relief  funds  are 
arranged  in  accordance  to  the  ages  and  monthly  wages  of  the 
individual  subscribe r3.  The  ordinary  wage  classification  is  as 
follows:  1st,  or  class  A,  less  than  $35.00;  2nd,  or  class  B,  be- 
tween $35.00  and  $55.00;  3rd,  class  O,  between  $55.00  and 
$75.00;  4th,  or  class  D,  between  $75.00  and  $95.00;  5th,  or 
class  E,  above  $95,00,     In  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Plant 
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System  department  the  poiDts  of  division  are  $35.00,  $50.00, 
$75.00,  and  $100.00.  These  departments  also  separate  their 
members  into  two  general  divisions  as  well,  the  first  of  which 
includes  all  those  engaged  in  the  actual  process  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  second,  all  other  employes.  In  all  of  these  relief 
departments  a  member  may  enter  a  higher  class  than  that  to 
which  his  wages  entitle  him,  provided  that  he  is  not  over  45 
years  of  age  (50  in  the  case  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Plant 
System)  and  has  been  continuously  in  the  company's  service  for 
five  years.  Additional  death  benefits  may  be  subscribed  for  by 
sny  member  not  over  60  years  of  age,  premiums  on  which  are 
based  on  the  age  of  the  applicant  as  well  as  his  wages. 

Contributions  are  monthly  in  advance  and  are  deducted  from 
the  pay-rolls.  In  the  Burlington  Relief  Department  contribu- 
tions are:  1st  class,  75  cents  per  month;  2nd  class,  $1.50;  3rd 
class,  $2.25 ;  4th  class,  $:3.00 :  5th  class,  $3.75.  The  monthly 
rate  of  contribution  for  each  extra  accident  death  benefit  is  in 
(.he  first  class  15  cents.  For  each  additional  death  benefit  of 
the  first  class,  contributions  are  determined  according  to  the  age 
of  the  insured ;  for  a  member  not  over  45  years  of  age,  30  cents, 
over  45  and  less  than  GO,  45  cents ;  and  over  00  years  of  age, 
60  cents.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  amounts  of  the  con- 
tributions and  Ixmefita  of  the  several  classes  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Relief  Association. 

CONTRIBUTIONS   AND   BENEFITS. 


1st 
class. 


class. 


3rd 

class. 


4th 

olass. 


5th 
class. 


Highest  monthly  pay 


Contributions  per  month:  Class  

Additional  death  benefit  equal  to  death  ben- 
efit of  class:  - 

Not  over  45  years  of  age 

Over  45  years  of  age  and  not  over  60 

Over  60  years  of  age  , 


Disablement    benefits    per    day,    Including) 

Sundays   and  holidays: 

Accident,  for  fifty-two  weeks  

Sickness,  after  first  seven  days,  and  not 

longer  than  fifty-two  weeks 


Death  benefits:  For  class  

Additional  payment  from  surplus  fund 

Additional    death    benefits    that    may    be 
taken 


$35  00 

7B 


30 
45 

eoi 


50 

40 

250  00 
100  00 

260  00 


166  00 
160 


60 

90 

120 


100 

80 

500  00 
100  00 

600  00 


176  00 
226 


90 
136 

180 


196  00 
300 


120 
180 
240 


1  50 

1  20 

750  00 
100  00 


760 


ooi: 


200 

160 

1.000  00 
100  00 

1,000  00 


over 
196  00 

376 


160 
226 
300 


260 

200 

1,260  00 
1  0  00 

1,260  00 
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The  contributions  to  and  benefits  from  the  Pennsylvania 
liailroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department  are  the  same  in  everj 
particular,  with  the  exception  that  a  benefit  equaling  one-half 
of  that  paid  during  the  first  52  weeks  of  disablement  due  to 
accident  is  paid  after  this  period  until  complete  recovery.  Con- 
tributions to  the  relief  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  range  for  the  two  divisions,  respectively, 
from  $1.00  and  75c  to  $5.00  and  $3.75. 

In  throe  of  the  relief  departments,  membership  is  entirely 
lost  by  the  employe  who  is  discharged  or  otherwise  severs  his 
connection  with  the  company.  The  department  of  the  Burling- 
ton  road,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  Plant  System  permit  their 
members  to  continue  subscriptions  to  the  minimum  death  benefit 
The  acceptance  of  benefits  from  any  of  the  relief  departments 
constitutes,  by  agreement  in  the  application  for  membership,  an 
absolute  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  the  company.1 
Statutes  have  been  enacted  in  several  states  nullifying  such 
specific  contracts,  however. 

The  expense  to  the  companies  of  maintaining  these  depart- 
ments, while  probably  not  approximating  the  amount  of  liability 
incurred  by  them  through  accidents  to  employes,  is  no  mean 
sum.  Aside  from  the  actual  cash  payments  on  account  of  de- 
ficiencies and  other  liabilities,  the  salaries  of  officials,  medical 
examiners,  clerks,  etc.,  and  the  expense  of  stationery,  printing, 
postage,  office  supplies  and  maintenance,  and  the  time  of  offic- 
ials in  other  departments,  as  the  law  department,  represent  an 
outlay  of  money  by  no  means  small.  The  cost  to  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  for  the  establishment 
of  its  relief  department  and  maintenance  and  operation  from 
1889  to  1903  was  as  follows:2 


*"And  I  agree  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  said  Relief  Fund  for 
Injury  or  death  shall  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against  said 
company,  arising  from  such  Injury  or  death,  which  conld  be  made  by  or  through 
me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representatives  will  execute  snch  further  Instrument 
as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such  acquittance.**— From  Application 
for  Membership  In  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Voluntary  Relief  Department. 

'"The  contributions  of  the  members  to  the  end  of  190.'*  amounted  to  M. 197.912.42. 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  company  has,  In  cash  and  facilities,  contributed  an 
eqnal  amount  In  operating  and  maintaining  the  Relief  Department."— 16th  An* 
pnal  Report  of  the  Relief  Department,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co. 
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Expenses  of  establishing  and   operating,  1889-1908 $752,020  82 

Operating   expenses,   1903 71,386  16 

Total  operating  expenses,  1889-1903   $823,406  9S 

Deficiencies  paid    42.632  94 

Total  cash  payment  by  railway  company $866,939  92 

The  expenses  of  operating  the  Relief  Association  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia &  Reading  Railway  Company  for  the  year  ending 
iVovember  30,  1903,  were  $33,058.40,  of  which  amount  $17,- 
471.89  was  paid  by  the  company,  and  the  remainder,  represent- 
ing salaries  and  expenses  of  the  medical  corps,  was  deducted 
from  the  relief  fund.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  $12,995.02 
were  contributed  by  the  company  to  the  fund,  being  5%  of  the 
contributions  of  employes. 

The  benefits  actually  paid  by  these  departments  aggregate 
several  million  dollars  annually.  On  account  of  the  large 
number  of  accidents  of  minor  importance  treated,  the  average 
per  case  is  surprisingly  small.  The  fifteenth  annual  report  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Relief  Department  shows  the  following 
aggregate  and  average  of  relief  benefits  paid  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  Relief  Association  up  to  June  30,  1903. 


Number  of 
payments. 


Cost. 


Average   per 
payment. 


Deaths  from  accidents  on  duty  

Deaths  from  other  causes  

Disablements  from  injuries  received  in  dis- 
charge of  duty   

Surgical  expenses   

Disablements  from  sickness  and  causes! 
other  than  above  


Aggregate  

Disbursements  for  expenses 


Total  disbursements  for  all   purposes 


1.198 
3,698 

119,446 
79.484 

150,589 


355,014 


$1,915,240 
1,866,064 

1,468,269 
241,456 

2,257,336 


$7,748,3OT 
1,683,848 


$9,432,256 


$1,065 
504 

12 
3 

15 


$22 


It  is  readily  seen  that  the  great  numl>crs  receiving  benefits 
for  disablement  and  sickness  are  responsible  for  the  low  average 
obtained. 


IV. 


RELATIVE    ADVANTAGES. 


In  general  it  may  l>e  said  of  relief  conducted  by  employes  that 
it  lacks  the  unity  and  reliability  requisite  for  an  al^-embracing 
an4  all-effective  scheme  of  compensation.     Of  whatever  form  it 
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may  be,  it  does  not  of  necessity  embrace  in  its  benefits  all  those 
who  are  in  need  of  the  assistance  oifered.  Trade  union  benefits 
are  open  only  to  members  of  the  unions  which  manage  them; 
fraternal  orders  are  accustomed  to  recruit  their  members  from 
the  middle  class  of  intelligent  and  fairly  well-to-do  citizens; 
accident  insurance  in  regular  companies  is  too  expensive  to  be 
open  to  the  mass  of  laborers,  and  the  industrial  form,  though 
seemingly  most  practicable,  must  seek  out  individuals,  which  in 
a  country,  supporting  close  on  to  twenty  millions  of  workmen 
is  a  difficult  task.  At  the  same  time,  representing,  as  it  does, 
the  individual  and  collective  efforts  of  labor  to  provide  for  its 
own  needs  unaided,  voluntary  relief  by  employes  is  a  type  of 
compensation  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  freedom-loving  American  people. 

Viewed  from  the  financial  standpoint,  relief  by  employes  is 
unsatisfactory  in  the  amounts  of  relief,  and  is  open  to  grave 
administrative  abuses,  which  the  absence  of  controlling  influ- 
ences by  reliable  outside  parties  makes  possible.  Accident  in- 
surance in  regular  companies,  being  controlled  by  special  state 
laws,  is  thoroughly  reliable  and  guarantees  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits satisfactory  and  equitable  in  amount.  Union  benefit  funds, 
being  unincorporated,  are  open  Jo  the  depredations  which  un- 
principled management  is  liable  at  any  time  to  make.  Nbr  do 
the  amounts  actually  paid  boar  a  fair  proportion  to  the  loss 
occasioned  by  death  and  incapacity.  With  the  exception  of  the 
railroad  brotherhood  death  benefits,  union  benefits  are  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  burial  expenses  in  case  of  death, 
and  in  case  of  temporary  disability  are  expected  only  to  ward  off 
actual  privation. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  a  system  of  compensation,  relief  by 
employers  is  not  worthy  of  consideration.  The  possibility  of 
fradnlent  purposes  and  the  utter  unreasonableness  of  the  bene- 
fits offered  forbid  that  labor  should  maintain  confidence  even  in 
the  permanent  local  schemes  often  inaugurated.  It  may  be 
said  that  from  an  ethical  and  sociological  standpoint  labor  is 
justified  in  demanding  as  a  right  relief  from  its  employers,  but 
the  moral  laws  which  govern  the  relations  of  man  with  his  fel- 
low-men are  not  sufficiently  understood  to  insure  the  maximum 
32 
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of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  independent  employers  in  their  treat- 
ment of  dependent  employes. 

Relief  conducted  jointly  by  employers  and  employes  enjoys 
some  advantages  which  no  other  form  can  possess.  Whereas 
relief  by  employes  is  the  surest  type  to  secure  the  interest  and 
care  of  workmen  in  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  need  of  relief  funds ;  whereas  relief  by  employers 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  all 
reasonable  preventive  measures ;  relief  by  employes  and  employ- 
ers combines  these  desirable  qualities  in  a  ratio  depending  only 
on  the  proportion  of  interest  which  each  feels  in  the  established 
funds.  As  organized  in  the  United  States,  these  relief  funds 
afford  reasonable  compensation  for  accidental  injuries  and 
deaths,  and  being  supported  by  reliable  industrial  institutions 
posses  all  the  necessary  stability. 

These  mutual  benefit  schemes  have  a  far  greater  significance 
in  the  economic  world  than  their  relation  to  the  problem  of 
compensation  alone  indicates.  The  joint  action  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  of  employes  in  any  peaceful  cause  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  better  understanding  between  these  factors  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  material  goods.  To  the  public 
at  large,  this  mutual  understanding  means  greater  efficiency  of 
service  rendered  by  all  institutions  of  a  public  nature;  to  the  . 
employer  it  means  a  cessation  of  strikes  and  damage  suits,  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  the  net  returns  of  his  business ;  to  the 
employe  it  means  more  regular  and  certain  employment  and  the 
•certainty  of  care  when  overtaken  by  disaster. 

The  position  of  the  workman,  who  has  sustained  injuries  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  entitle  him  to  compensation  under  the  law 
of  employers'  liability,  when  he  is  the  recipient  of  relief  of 
the  nature  first  discussed  above,  is  different  from  what  it  is 
when  he  is  depending  for  relief  on  funds  to  which  the  employer 
has  contributed.  In  the  latter  case,  he  must  often  choose  from 
which  of  the  two  sources  of  compensation  he  will  receive  his 
compensation.  The  certain  indemnification  afforded  by  per- 
manent relief  funds  is  accompanied  by  a  release  from  common 
law  or  statu  lory  liability,  while  acceptance  of  relief  from  funds 
instituted  by  employes  is  no  bar  to  possible  recovery  by  legal 
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process  of  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  maximum  benefits  afforded 
under  the  other  scheme.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  welfare  of  the  mass  over  that  of  the  individual 
in  a  minority  of  cases  would  argue  for  the  preferment  of  the 
certain  small  relief,  though  it  be  a  bar  to  the  uncertain  recov- 
ery of  a  large  amount.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that  less  than  50%  of  the  accidents  that  actu- 
ally occur  are  deserving  of  compensation  under  the  fellow- 
servant  and  assumption  of  risk  doctrines  of  the  employers'  lia- 
bility law. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  REQUISITES  OF  A  PROPER 
SCHEME  OF  COMPENSATION. 

In  the  preceding  chnpters  consideration  has  turned:  (1)  to 
a  review  of  the  salient  features  of  the  common  law  of  employ- 
ers' liability  and  its  chief  statutory  amendments,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England ;  (2)  to  a  discussion  of  the  Evils 
attendant  upon  the  operation  of  the  law  of  employers'  liability, 
and  some  devices  calculated  to  remedy  them;  (3)  to  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  several  schemes  of  compensation  employed* in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  classified  in  general  as  state 
compensation,  compulsory  and  voluntary,  and  (4-)  voluntary 
relief  of  a  private  nature.  Without  going  to  any  extent  into 
detail,  it  has  been  seen  that  all  of  the  schemes  so  far  put  into 
practice  have  been  characterized  by  some  good  and  by  some 
bad  features.  Though  it  has  not  been  shown,  since  it  is  rather 
foreign  to  the  practical  considerations  of  this  paper  and  is 
of  incidental  rather  than  of  essential  importance  to  the  current 
discussion,  that  the  problem  of  compensation  for  industrial  ac- 
cidents must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  sociological  develop- 
ment as  well  as  of  economic  reasoning  and  that  any  plan  ad- 
vocated for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  this  particular  line 
must  be  guided  not  only  by  the  industrial  status  of  the  workin" 
population  but  even  as  much  by  the  ethical  and  moral  effect  of 
that  plan  upon  those  whom  it  is  the  desire  to  relief — though. 
I  repeat,  this  thought  has  not  been  developed,  it  must  neces- 
sarily, and  on  the  face  of  it,  be  granted:  it  simrqrests  in  itself  the 
great  end  to  be  attained  by  all  movements  seeking  to  reach  the 
material  betterment  of  the  toiling  masses.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  determine  the  principal  requisites  of  that 
scheme  of  compensation  which  will  prove  most  applicable  to  the 
needs  and  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  necessary  to  keep  continually  before  the  mind  the  fact 
that  this  problem  is  one  of  importance  and  one  that  affects, 
though  with  unequal  force,  all  classes  of  society.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  constant  drain  is  being  made  on  the  work- 
ing strength  of  the  nation,  weakening  particularly  that  branch 
of  the  population  actually  engaged  in  the  pursuits  which  make 
this  civilization  possible,  and  who  are  little  able  to  bear,  un- 
aided, the  direct  effects  of  this  sapping  of  the  industrial  power 
of  the  country.  Many  states  of  the  Union  have  set  a  value  on 
the  life  of  individuals.  Consider  this  value  to  be  $5,000,  allow 
a  proportional  sum  for  the  partial  loss  of  life  which  a  disabling 
injury  occasions,  and  it  can  l>e  computed  that  the  annual  acci- 
dent loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  represented  in  money 
values  is  in  excess  of  fclSOjOOOjOOO.1  But  this  is  considering 
the  results  of  accident  only  on  the  cold,  hard  basis  of  financial 
loss;  an  educated  and  highly  civilized  people  has  regard  for 
other  and  finer  interests  of  its  individual  members,  which  will 
not  permit  of  their  being  reduced  to  the  ignominy  of  representa- 
tion in  dollars  and  cents.  Physical  and  mental  suffering  are  as 
great  considerations  in  this  day  of  intellectual,  artistic  and 
aesthetic  development  as  the  problems  of  accumulating  wealth, 
and  the  vast  expenditures  constantly  being  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  philanthropic  and  semi-philanthropic  institutions 
of  every  sort  is  an  evidence  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
who  best  know  the  advantages  of  this  state  of  civilization  to  ex- 
tend them  to  their  less  fortunate  brethren-  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten, finally,  that  this  is  a  work  which  has  for  its  object  the 
increasing  of  the  happiness  of  the  nation. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  determine  what  must  be  the  standpoint 
taken  in  their  efforts  to  remedy  existing  conditions  by  those 
who  appreciate  the  evils  and  are  desirous  of  effecting  a  better- 
ment Evidently,  there  can  be  but  one,  satisfactory  to  all  the 
'  interests  concerned,  that  of  justice.  A  system  of  compensa- 
tion builded  on  any  other  foundation  would  prove  fruitless,  for 
it  would  not  only  add  to  the  difficulties  of  its  practical  opera- 
tion but  would  create  new  conditions  as  bad  in  themselves  as 
those  at  present  dominating.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  employers 

'Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  8rd  Biennial  Report,  p.  117. 
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make  concessions  to  their  workmen  with  philanthropic  motives, 
or  others  which  have  behind  them  ulterior  purposes  of  different 
intent;  if  a  system  of  compensation  be  based  on  the  generosity 
of  its  founders  it  will  have  only  a  repelling  effect  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  working  population,  and  a  degrading  effect  on  those 
who,  for  want  of  a  more  agreeable  method,  are  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  opportunities.  The  enterprise  and  initiative 
of  the  American  people  can  in  no  way  more  quickly  be  de- 
stroyed than  by  submitting  the  laboring  classes  to  an  institu- 
tion of  a  charitable  nature.  If  he  be  forced  into  a  position 
wherein  be  becomes  an  object  of  charitable  and  philanthropic 
efforts,  the  American  workman  fast  loses  the  self-respect,  which 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  credited  with  the  advanced  position 
in  which  he  finds  himself  today;  extend  to  him  privileges,  and 
at  the  same  time  make  him  feel  that  they  are  his  to  enjoy  by 
all  the  rights  of  justice,  and  if  he  be  not  unreasonable  he  must 
grasp  them  willingly. 

From  the  standpoint,  then,  of  justice — of  justice  to  the  work- 
man, the  employer  and  the  general  public —  it  must  first  be  con- 
sidered by  whom  the  accident  burden  of  the  country  should  be 
borne.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  annual  loss  due  to 
accidents  is  an  enormous  one.  Of  what  nature  is  this  loss,  or 
burden,  which  so  regularly  falls  upon  society  ? 

The  labor  problem  as  generally  understood  deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  material  products  of  industry  between  the  two 
important  factors,  the  employer  and  the  laborer,  which  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  industry.  The  shares  of  these  two 
claimants  to  the  products  of  industry  are  not  fixed,  but  tend 
to  fluctuations  more  or  less  extreme  and  determined  by  a  variety 
of  causes.  Whatever  adds  to  the  total  production  of  industry 
tends  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  employer  and  the  wages  of 
the  employe ;  whatever  deducts  from  this  product  decreases  the 
shares  to  be  received  by  the  one  or  the  other.  One  of  these 
causes  which  affect  directly  these  two  contending  claimants  of 
the  product  of  industry  is  the  cost  of  accidents.  The  national 
accident  loss  is  a  negative  product  of  industry,  so  to  speak,  and 
hence  the  problem  of  compensation  becomes  quite  properly  a 
distributive  one.     But  is  it  necessary  that  this  product  of  in- 
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dustry  be  distributed  between  these  two  parties  alone  ?  An  al- 
ternative seems  to  present  itself.  As  a  particular  charge  upon 
industry  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  throw  this  burden  off  upon  the 
consuming  public  in  the  shape  of  increased  prices  of  commodi- 
ties. Thus  it  is  clear  that  three  distinct  parties  remain  to  share 
in  this  negative  pfoduct  of  industry:  (1)  the  employer;  (2) 
the  laborer  and  wage  earner;  {3)  society,  or  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. Upon  which  of  the  three,  in  perfect  justice,  should  the 
burden  be  made  to  fall 't  This  question  can  only  be  determined 
upon  two  considerations:  {1)  which  of  the  three  profits  the 
most  by  the  conduct  of  industry;  (2)  which  is  be6t  able  to  bear 
the  accident  loss  occasioned  thereby.  If  it  be  determined  that 
labor  is  the  principal  gainer  from  the  condition  of  modern  in- 
dustry, it  may  not  be  concluded  that  labor  should  indemnify 
itself,  unless  it  be  also  shown  that  labor  is  best  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  indemnification.  If  capital,  as  represented  by  the 
employer,  is  found  to  be  the  better  able  to  repay  labor  for  its 
losses,  it  must  not  Le  hastily  concluded  that  the  necessarv 
amounts  for  compensation  should  be  taken  from  the  employer's 
profits,  unless  it  be  also  shown  that -capital  is  the  chief  gainer. 

Before  endeavoring  to  determine  on  whom  the  burden  of  com- 
pensation should  be  made  to  fall,  it  is  well  to  know  to  whom 
compensation  should  be  made  due,  in  order  that  the  strength  and 
ability  of  those  to  whom  the  scheme  of  compensation  shall  ap- 
ply may  be  judged  of.  In  Europe,  legislation  has  had  almost 
entirely  to  deal  with  those  workmen  whose  annual  wage  receipts 
are  equal  to,  or  less  than,  a  certain  amount.  Germany  fixes  that 
point  at  $47(3.00;  England  bases  the  highest  awards  on  an  an- 
nual wage  of  $487.00.  Limiting  the  scope  of  the  law  to  such 
employments  as  in  which  wages  do  not  ri&e  above  a  certain  point 
presupposes  the  unquestioned  ability  of  men  occupying  higher 
positions  to  care  for  themselves.  The  corollary  of  this  pro- 
position is  that  higher  grades  of  employment  represent  higher 
grades  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  filling  them,  and  their 
natural  willingness  to  provide  for  themselves  in  all  cases  wherein 
their  knowledge  instructs  them.  In  addition,  competition  for 
the  higher  employments  is  not  so  keen.  The  business  man,  and 
the  professional  man,  realize  the  advantages  of  life  insurance 
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and  protect  themselves  and  their  families  accordingly.  The  un- 
skilled laborer  and  the  skilled  mechanic  may  be  aware  of  the 
advantages  which  insurance  offers  but  the  expense  is  too  great 
for  them.  Somewhere  in  between  is  a  line  above  which  wages 
will  allow  a  comfortable  living  and  the  laying  aside  of  funds 
for  future  use;  below  which  the  entire  amount  is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  accustomed  standard  of  living,  or  at  least  is  in- 
sufficient to  furnish  a  residuum,  over  and  above  the  necessary 
expenses,  large  enough  to  permit  participation  in  such  a  scheme 
as  ordinary  commercial  insurance  involves.  It  may  not  be  said 
that  the  man  who  earns  $150  or  $G00  a  year  is  in  the  latter 
class,  while  he  who  cams  $750  or  »$900  is  in  the  former.  Statis- 
tics of  poverty  and  wealth  in  the  United  States  do  not  permit 
the  establishment  of  a  hard  and  fixed  rule  at  this  time.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  however,  that  the  problem)  of  compensation  deals 
with  those,  and  only  those,  who  through  poverty  or  ignorance, 
or  both,  are  disqualified  to  make  that  provision  for  the  future 
which  common  justice  demands  for  themselves,  their  families 
and  society  in  general.  The  principal  regard  is  for  the  un- 
skilled labor  which  \aoillates  from  place  to  place,  and  often 
from  industry  to  industry. 

Recurring  now  to  the  consideration  as  to  which  party  is  best 
able  to  bear  the  loss  occasioned  by  accidents,  it  is  manifest  that 
labor  is  totally  devoid  of  resources  with  which  to  meet  such  a 
constant  drain.  The  mere  fact  that  the  problem  of  compensa- 
tion deals  with  the  financially  dependent  naturally  forbids  the 
ability  of  labor  to  pay  for  accident  indemnification.  This  docs 
not  of  necessity,  however,  prove  that  employers  should  assume 
the  burden  and  responsibility.  Accidents  are  the  necessary  ac- 
companiments of  modern  industry;  of  this  there  is  no  doubt 

On  what  persons,  and  on  what  class  of  persons,  does  industry 
shower  its  benefits  in  greatest  measure  ?  The  progress  of  civil- 
ization during  the  past  century  has  been  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  man,  and  industrial  development  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  movement  It  is  not  possible  to  say  thait  any  one  class 
has  benefited  thereby  in  a  greater  measure  than  any  other.  The 
arts,  the  sciences,  educational  and  aesthetic  opportunities  are 
offered  to  all  classes  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  as  be- 
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fore.  If  any  one  clas3  in  particular  has  benefited,  surely  that 
class  is  labor.  Capital  is  in  the  reach  of  more  luxury  than  mon- 
archs  dreamed  of  a  century  ago,  but  labor  is  sharing  in  the  neces- 
sities and  comforts  of  life  to  an  extent  surpassing  even  that  of 
the  most  well-to  do  of  the  middle  eighteenth  century.  The 
cheapness  of  food  supplies  and  hi^h  wages  make  the  fare  of  the 
lowest  laborer  in  the  United  States  by  far  superior  to  that  of 
English  and  other  foreign  laborers.  Cheap  transportation,  high 
grade  literature  at  low  prices,  museums  and  parks — all  these 
things  tend  to  elevate  the  life  of  the  laboring  man  irom  drudg- 
ery. However  much  employers  may  have  benefited,  it  is  unfair 
to  say  that  their  benefits  are  enough  greater  than  those  of  labor 
to  confer  upon  them  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  industry.  Thus  it  appears  that  capital,  in  as  much  as 
it  fails  to  reap  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  progress  of  indus- 
try, although  it  is  better  able  to  assume  the  burden  of  compen- 
sation, cannot  in  perfect  justice  be  made  to  assume  it.  In  a 
similar  manner,  though  it  be  granted  that  labor  is  the  greater 
gainer  from  the  advances  in  civilization,  the  fact  of  its  poverty 
precludes  the  justice  of  shifting  to  its  shoulders  the  entire  bur- 
don  of  providing  compensation  for  industrial  accidents. 

If,  then,  neither  capital  nor  labor  deserves  to  bear  the  burden 
of  compensation,  who  ought  to  assume  it  ?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple :  Society  as  a  whole.  Society  is  the  greatest  gainer  from 
industrial  nrogress,  and  i3  best  able  to  bear  such  a  burden,  since 
it  represents  in  the  aggregate  the  strength  and  welfare  of  all  of 
its  component  parts,  and  thus  is  the  body  to  which  justice  points 
as  morally  and  socially  bound  to  protect  labor.  The  willingness 
of  society  to  lend  assistance  to  its  unfortunate  members  is  to  be 
assumed  as  soon  as  mentioned ;  witness  the  many  deeds  of  un- 
organized philanthropy  and  charity  ever  being  committed !  It 
remains  to  learn  in  what  way  the  most  easily  and  the  most 
effectively  society  may  take  upon  itself  this  burden.  Taxation, 
direct  or  indirect^  bespeaks  too  many  difficulties  to  warrant  its 
discussion.  A  saner  and  more  offective  manner  of  throwing  the 
burden  upon  the  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  an  equitable 
division  of  expense  is  to  consider  compensation  a  trade  char'*- 
or  a  definite  tax  on  industry,  and  to  distribute  it  throughout  the 
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community  in  whatever  increase  of  the  price  of  products  may  be 
necessary. 

Of  all  commodities  of  elastic  consumption  the  law  of  supplT* 
and  demand  is  the  determinant  of  the  price.  Conversely,  the 
price  of  commodities  determines  the  demand  for  them  which  the 
consuming  public  creates.  Now  it  is  a  question  open  to  serious 
dispute  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  industry 
even  the  small  increment  necessary  to  provide  sums  for  compen- 
sation. Tlje  effect  might  be  negligible,  especially  in  the  case  of 
non-elastic  consumption  commodities,  which  will  continue  in 
equal  demand  though  their  cost  be  a  trifle  higher,  and  in  non- 
competitive industries.  In  an  industry,  however,  producing 
commodities  of  elastic  consumption  a  rise  in  prices  tends  to  de- 
crease consumption  and  to  lessen  the  earning  capacity  of  capital, 
which  is  forced  into  other  pursuits.  Thus  the  ability  of  indus- 
try to  shift  the  incidence  of  any  particular  tax  upon  the  public 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  until  the  effort  is  made. 
But  under  an  industrial  system  that  tends  in  its  operation 
towards  combination  and  monopoly,  and  secured  from  external 
competition  by  the  high  walls  of  a  protective  tariff,  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  a  tax  which  approximates  on  the  average  1%  of 
wages,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  public.  English  employers  in 
1880,  and  again  in  1897,  foresaw  dire  effects  to  British  industry 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  burdens  piaced  by  Parliament  upon 
industry;  German  employers  were  equally  alarmed  in  1884; 
neither  have  found  their  fears  realized  in  the  disruption  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  trade,  though  neither  were  protected  as  are 
employers  in  the  United  States  by  a  high  tariff.  For,  when  an 
increase  in  one  industry  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  increase  in 
all  others,  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  elements  which 
impose  industrial  society  are  in  no  wise  affected. 

It  is  as  logical  and  as  just  to  consider  the  wear  and  tear 
on  human  life  a  trade  charge,  even  as  the  wear  and  tear  on 
machinery.  Every  employer  is  obliged  to  lay  aside  each  year  a 
certain  amount  to  replace  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  his  plant  and  appliances.  The  action  of  the 
elements  tends  to  the  destruction  of  his  property,  and  this  loss, 
though  no  more  certain  than  the  loss  to  labor  through  accident, 
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is  provided  for  as  a  necessary  expense  of  conducting  industry. 
Every  prudent  manufacturer  today  carries  insurance  to  protect 
himself  against  loss  by  fire,  water,  burglary,  etc. ;  against  the 
possible  occurrence  of  accidental  happenings  no  more  liable  to 
occur  than  accidents  to  labor.  Is  there  any  reason  why  an  em- 
ployer should  consider  the  loss  in  the  efficiency  of  his  machinery 
any  more  a  tax  on  industry  than  that  of  his  human  labor,  which 
is  withal  as  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  his  business  as  the 
former?  From  the  standpoint  of  justice,  the  mere  fact  that  his 
labor  supply  costs  him  individually  nothing  to  procure  should  in 
no  wise  relieve  him  from  his  responsibility  towards  it  while  in 
his  employment.  The  definite  loss  occasioned  by  accident  might 
as  well  bo  provided  for  in  advance  as  that  occasioned  by  the  de- 
creasing efficiency  of  machinery.  Considered  as  certainties  and 
unavoidable  quantities  the  one  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  other, 
and  both  admit  of  the  same  treatment.  The  consumer  pays  for 
depreciation  in  the  notarial  establishment  of  the  employer;  let 
him  in  the  same  manner  pay  for  that  in  the  human  establish- 
ment 

FOUNDATION   PRINCIPLES. 

Reliability  and  stability  must  be  urged  as  the  first  requisites 
of  that  scheme  of  compensation  which  will  win  the  confidence  of 
all  classes  of  society.  Xo  matter  what  its  general  characteris- 
tics, it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  add  to  its  approval  by  the 
masses  an  eagerness  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  Employers 
must  feel  that  there  is  present  an  institution  which  is  no  mere 
temporary  experiment,  but  a  real,  live  and  stable  fact,  estab- 
lished for  a  definite  purpose  which  it  is  the  determination  of  its 
promoters  to  pursue  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Employers  must 
be  able  to  feel  that  here  is  an  organization  which  offers  an  hon- 
est and  strictly  valid  guarantee  of  fulfilling  its  obligations,  of 
whatever  sort  or  degree  these  may  be.  !No  man  is  willing  to 
venture  his  time  or  his  money  in  an  undertaking  which  does  not 
hold  forth  the  promise  of  success.  Success  in  a  scheme  of  com- 
pensation implies  the  ready  and  adequate  payment  for  all  acci- 
dents, which  it  seeks  to  indemnify,  not  only  today  and  tomorrow 
but  continuously,   or   until   a   better   scheme  is  evolved.     The 
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effect  of  reliability  and  stability  on  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  A 
system  of  compensation  which  invites  and  warrants  the  confi- 
dence and  trust  both  of  the  employing  and  of  the  laboring  classes 
will  tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  friction  that  prevails  between 
them  today.  The  settlement  of  the  question  of  compensation  in 
a  definite  and  conclusive  manner  will  bring  labor  and  capital  to 
a  plane  of  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  interest  on  at  least 
one  controverted  point. 

The  importance  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  has  been  urged 
in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  work.  Carelessness  and  laxity  in 
the  enforcement  of  preventive  measures  result  in  increasing  the 
number  of  needless  accidents.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
employes  to  provide  the  necessary  safeguards  to  machinery  and 
appliances;  this  is  the  undoubted  duty  of  the  employer.  But 
the  employer  left  alone  will  interest  himself  in  the  matter  of 
prevention  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  loss  which  he  per- 
sonally sustains.  In  recognition  of  this  tendency,  all  civilized 
industrial  communities  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  authority 
of  compelling  the  adoption  of  such  devices  as  afford  manifestly 
needed  protection  from  accident^  and  have  in  many  cases  im- 
posed not  only  a  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  with  such  regula- 
tions which  result  in  accident,  but  also  for  failure  before  acci- 
dents occur.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  state  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  creation  of  a  a  oiiice,  commonly  known  as  that 
of  the  Factory  Inspector,  the  duties  of  which  are  to  superintend 
the  inspection  of  factories  and  workshops  which  come  under  its 
supervision  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  English  Factory  Act  of  3895  provides  that  employers 
keep  a  careful  record  of  all  accidents,  of  which  the  factory  in- 
spector of  the  district  must  be  immediately  notified.  Their 
registers  must  be  at  all  times  open  to  inspection.  All  accidents 
must  be  recorded  which  cause  the  loss  of  five  hours'  work,  or  of 
one  of  the  three  working  days  next  succeeding  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident  Failure  to* comply  with  the  registration  provision 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  pounds.  Employ- 
ers are  obliged  to  afford  inspectors  every  possible  facility  for  the 
proper  investigation  of  accidents.     Two  thousand  certifying  sur- 
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geons  are  appointed  for  the  entire  kingdom,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  injured  workmen  as  soon  as  possible  after  an  accident 
and  to  report  the  results  to  the  factory  inspector  within  fwentv- 
four  hours.  Penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with  preventive 
regulations  are  ten  pounds  or  less,  when  such  failure  does  not  re» 
suit  in  accident,  and  up.  to  one  hundred  pounds  when  accident 
occurs.1 

Effective  as  is  this  means  of  preventing  accidents,  the  em- 
ployer must  in  addition  bear  a  civil  or  social  liability  for  com- 
pensation, in  order  to  enlist  his  greatest  efforts  in  accord  with 
reason  in  the  prevention  of  accidents.  Evasion  of  factory  acts 
is  often  not  a  difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  inspec- 
tion. The  penalties  prescribed  for  failure  to  comply  may  well 
he  risked,  if  they  are  the  only  liabilities  which  the  emnloyer 
may  incur.  The  personal  and  humane  feeling  which  an  em- 
ployer always  extends  towards  his  men  is  a  guarantee  against  the 
most  serious  abuses ;  but  to  insure  the  greatest  decree  of  precau- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  add  as  well  the  financial  interest  which 
-civil  liability  to  the  injured  man  or  to  compensation  funds  must 
arouse.  Prevention  of  accidents,  then,  demands  that  employers 
of  labor  be  partly,  if  not  wholly,  resjxmsible  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  injuries. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  a  country  of  such  wide  area  as  the 
Ignited  States  and  of  such  varied  industries  a  general  system  of 
compensation  is  not  applicable.  In  the  first  place,  a  system  that 
applies  alike  to  all  industries  may  be  beneficial  to  one,  and 
highly  detrimental  to  another.  The  anthracite  coal  industry 
may  have  reached  a  point  where  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  great 
as  to  make  possible  the  indemnification  of  all  accidents  without 
unduly  infringing  on  the  returns  of  any  of  the  component 
factors  in  the  production  of  coal ;  the  extreme  competition, 
which  threatens  at  all  times  to  play  havoc  with  railroad  com- 
panies, may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  the  application  of  a 
general  system  of  compensation  to  railroad  employes  impracti- 
cable. Industries  which  are  spread  out  over  the  entire  country 
moot  with  eerlain  conditions  in  some  parts  which  are  absent  in 

1See   the   excellent    treatment   of    the   subject    of   accident    prevention    In    J. 
Caldor's    "The  Prevention  of  Factory  Accidents."  1899. 
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others.  Climatic  conditions,  or  the  grade  of  available  employes 
may  affect  seriously  the  likelihood  of  accidents  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  whereas  the  cost  of  living,  which  in  every  case 
determines  the  minimum  wage  received  by  labor,  already  tends 
to  make  industry  in  one  part  of  the  country  unsuccessful  in  com- 
petition with  the  same  industry  in  another  part.  The  imposi- 
tion of  a  heavier  burden  on  the  least  favorably  situated  estab- 
lishment might  crush  it  out  of  existence. 

A  few  words  suffice  to  indicate  how  futile  would  be  the  effort 
to  better  conditions  by  the  employment  of  local  and  decentral- 
ized schemes.  Under  a  theoretically  competitive  system  of  in- 
dustry such  as  maintains  today  in  the  United  States  the  ten- 
dency is  to  compete  on  the  lowest  possible  plane  which  will  at- 
tract the  several  industrial  factors.  Below  that  level  industry 
will  not  descend,  because  there  it  will  have  no  supporters ;  above 
that  level  it  cannot  ascend  on  account  of  the  dominant  force  of 
competition.  That  plane  to  which  industry  is  forced  by  compe- 
tition is  the  one  wherein  the  lowest  acceptable  returns  are  made 
not  only  to  the  land-owner  and  the  capitalist  but  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  laborer  as  well.  Unless  artificially  raised,  corn-: 
petition  always  continues  on  this  base,  and  the  endeavor  of  any 
individual  to  elevate  the  level  results  in  disaster  to  him.  Now, 
since  compensation  must  inevitably,  and  in  all  cases,  come  from 
the  source  of  all  wealth  in  its  various  useful  forms — the  co-em- 
ployment of  the  factors  of  production  which  is  industry — the 
granting  of  compensation  must  either  add  to  the  cost  of  industry 
or  be  taken  from  the  shares  of  individual  factors.  If  the  latter 
happens,  that  factor  which  is  deprived  of  what  it  considers  its 
lowest  acceptable  return  will  withdraw  rather  than  continue 
with  a  less  measure  of  gain  than  it  deems  just.  The  result  is 
stagnation  of  industry.  If  the  former  happens  in  one  establish- 
ment and  not  in  another,  that  in  which  compensation  is  paid  will 
I)c  forced  out  of  business  by  competition. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  compensation  must  and  shall  be  paid, 
it  is  necessary  that  competition  l>e  on  a  higher  plane,  such  as 
will  include  not  only  the  shares  in  distribution  of  the  factors  of 
production,  but  this  new  claimant  as  well.  An  influence  exter- 
nal to  the  economic  theories  which  govern  the  distribution  of 
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.vealth  is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  process.  Be 
this  influence  what  it  may,  only  through  it  is  the  granting  of 
compensation  possible.  In  respect  to  individual  industries,  in- 
demnification must  be  through  the  operation  of  a  general  scheme 
for  the  entire  industry,  adopted  either  under  the  compulsion  of 
outside  authorities  or  by  the  mutual  and  voluntary  agreement 
of  its  component  establishments.  A  system  which  applies  to 
a  certain  district^  as  perhaps  to  a  single  state,  places  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  the  establishments  in  that  district  It 
was  the  fear  in  England  when  the  extension  of  the  employers' 
liability  was  urged  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the  resulting  bur- 
den on  industry  would  accomplish  a  weakening  of  the  British 
power  in  the  competitive  markets  of  the  world ;  German  employ- 
ers feared  that  compulsory  insurance  would  destroy  their  for- 
eign trade.  That  neilher  of  these  largest  industrial  nations  has 
met  with  the  realization  of  its  fears  is  sufficient  proof,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  such  apprehensions  as  to  international 
competition  are  ill-founded  in  the  "United  States ;  that  both  real- 
ized the  disastrous  effect  of  imposing  heavier  burdens  upon 
one  competition  than  upon  another  is  tyridence  of  the  necessity 
of  adopting  a  general  system  of  compensation  where  individuals 
of  one  nationality,  and  not  different  nations,  are  the  competing 
factors. 

One  further  consideration  argues  not  alone  for  a  system  of 
compensation  general  as  applicable  to  particular  industries  but 
also  as  to  all  industries.  There  exists  today,  and  there  probably 
always  will  exist,  a  class  of  labor  which  does  not  confine  itself  to 
steady  and  continuous  employment.  This  casual  class  repre- 
sents in  a  majority  of  instances  the  lowest  type  of  unskilled  la- 
bor, in  as  much  as  regularity  tends  to  increase  in  the  higher 
grades.  The  general  movement  of  such  casual  labor  is  from  es- 
tablishment to  establishment  in  a  particular  industry,  though 
the  low  grade  of  work  which  it  performs  permits  a  movement 
ment  from  industry  to  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  laborers  who  are  not  attached  for  any  considerable 
time  to  a  single  establishment,  since  an  employer  feels  less  in- 
clined to  assist  a  stray  workman  ^\ho  hapjKMis  to  be  in  his  ser- 
vice at  the  time  of  an  accident;  but  it  is  apparent  that  this  class 
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is  the  one  most  in  need  of  compensation.  The  centralized  and 
local  schemes  of  compensation  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  this 
problem  in  any  effective  manner  especially  such  as  in  which  re- 
lief is  dependent  upon  contributions  to  the  compensation  fund. 
Trade  union  benefits  are  as  a  rule  payable  only  'after  a  certain 
period  of  membership  in,  and  subscription  to  the  funds  of,  the 
particular  local  union.  In  the  relief  schemes  up  to  this  time 
organized  conjointly  by  employers  and  employes,  or  by  em- 
ployers alone,  benefits  are  customarily  given  up  upon  the  sever- 
ance of  employment 

As  far  as  the  individual  employer  is  concerned,  this  is  no  more 
than  just,  for  he  can  not  be  expected  to  guarantee  compensation 
to  a  man  who  works  for  another.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  employed,  who  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  not  vitally  to 
blame  for  his  inability  to  continue  in  a  single  employment,  die 
lack,  of  protection  thus  brought  about  is  a  hardship,  in  as  much 
as  it  places  a  greater  premium  on  the  superior  intelligence  and 
worth  of  others.  A  man  is  no  less  deserving  of  compensation 
who  toils  now  here  now  there  than  he  who  remains  steadfast 
in  one  employment:  botf  add  their  mite  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry. Until  satisfactory  proof  to  the  contrary  is  at  hand,  it 
must  bo  considered  that  both  dispose  of  their  labor  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  But  if  the  casual  laborer  does  not  work  con- 
tinuously he  needs — and  by  the  man  himself  is  meant,  too,  the 
wife  and  children  dependent  upon  him — so  much  more  the  pro- 
tection and  assistance  which  it  is  seen  society  owes  him.  Every 
man  should  be  given  credit  for  doing  the  best  in  his  ability, 
but  even  though  it  l)e  established  that  he  does  not  make  the  most 
of  his  opportunities  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  will  not  permit 
of  his  being  ruthlessly  discarded.  And,  too,  this  class  of  labor 
performs  as  a  rule  a  class  of  work  which  a  more  intelligent  and 
more  capable  class  would  be  loathe  to  undertake.  Organization 
of  relief  funds  along  the  lines  established  by  individual  indus- 
Irios  will  best  provide  for  casual  labor.  The  workman  who  dis- 
poses of  his  labor  in  a  single  establishment  deserves  to  look  to 
that  establishment  for  his  compensation;  similarly,  he  who  toils 
alone  in  a  single  industry  should  receive  his  assistance  from  that 
industry,  irrespective  of  the  particular  place  or  places  in  which 
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he  is  employed.  But  to  provide  for  labor  which  has  not  spent 
all  its  time  in  single  industries  a  corelation  must  exist  between 
the  compensation  schemes  of  all  industries. 

It  is  at  various  times,  and  quite  reasonably,  pointed  out  that 
employers'  liability  laws  and  workmen's  compensation  acts  op- 
crate  a  great  hardship  and  injustice  upon  individual  employers 
of  smal  capital  and  few  servants.  Whereas  accidents  are  less 
apt  to  occur  in  small  establishments,  when  they  do  come  they 
place  the  employer  in  a  position  bordering  on  bankruptcy.  Any 
jury  may  find  the  owner  of  a  small  machine  shop  employing  the 
services  of  a  half  dozen  men  guilty  of  gross  negligence  for  fail- 
ure to  replace  an  old  emery  wheel  which  has  caused  the  death 
of  an  employe  by  suddenly  breaking,and  may  hold  him  liable 
for  thousands  of  dollars  in  damages.  Such  an  occurrence  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  small  employer;  payment  of  the  judgment 
would  wipe  out  his  entire  establishment  Many  instances 
of  this  sort  actually  occur  in  this  country,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  extension  of  the  compensation  laws  to  cover  agri- 
cultural labor  brought  especial  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
small  farmer  thereunder.  Insurance  against  liability  is,  of 
course,  within  the  reach  of  this  class  of  employers,  but  the  small 
margin  of  profit  with  which  they  must  always  content  them- 
selves prevents  most  of  them  from  accepting  this  protection,  and, 
too,  the  insurance  companies,  while  basing  premiums  on  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  insured,  refuse  to  accept  a  police 
with  a  premium  under  a  ccrtain.minimum.  Thus  the  employer 
of  a  very  small  number  of  men  has  to  pay  as  much  for  insurance 
as  the  one  who  employs  several  times  as  many,  though  the  re- 
turns from  his  investment  may  be  in  no  proportion  to  those  of 
the  larger  employer.  Not  only  doe3  his  personal  liability  in  case 
of  accident  threaten  to  swamp  the  employer,  but  also  the  injured 
employe  is  never  assured  of  obtaining  compensation  from  him : 
bis  total  resources  may  in  extreme  cases  be  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demands  made  upon  them.  I'o  cover  such  cases,  a  general 
scheme  of  compensation  is  alone  applicable;  small  and  large 
establishments  must  join  hands  in  the  mutual  undertaking,  with 
the  purpose  of  mutual  sis? i stance. 

But  while  it  is  seen  to  be  necessary  that  the  proper  scheme  of 
33 
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compensation  must  be  general  as  far  as  particular  industries  are 
concerned,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  must  be  general  for  all  in- 
dustries. The  application  of  the  same  system  in  all  its  details 
to  all  industries  would  not  meet  with  complete  success.  In  its 
general  outline  it  may  be  the  same  for  all  industries,  but  in  the 
matter  of  assessments  and  of  benefits  the  varying  nature  of  dif- 
ferent industries  requires  the  adoption  of  varying  scales  or 
schedules.  The  accidental  loss  of  a  leg  does  not  impair  mater- 
ially the  efficiency  of  a  man  trained  to  operate  with  his  hands  a 
sewing  machine;  the  same  loss  to  a  railroad  switchman  neces- 
sarily excludes  him  from  the  further  pursuance  of  his  former 
employment  Thus  it  appears  that  a  system  of  compensation 
which  applies  with  equal  and  unvarying  force  to  all  industries 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case ;  it  is,  nevertheless, 
necessary  that  the  adopted  system  be  general  for  any  and  every 
industry.  And  this  is  made  doubly  sure  by  the  fact  that  the 
remedy  sought  is  for  the  entire  body  of  workingmen  and  not  for 
any  particular  number  or  group. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  the  light  of  the  operation  of  em- 
ployers' liability  laws,  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  two  fun- 
damental and  basic  principles  of  the  contemplated  scheme  of 
compensation.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  true  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  is  by  insurance,  payable  on  the  proof 
of  the  occurrence  of  accident.  Both  acid  to  the  certainty  of  in- 
demnification and  both  are  indispensable  to  the  adequate  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  application  of  scien- 
tific and  systematic  methods  to  any  problem  of  complexity  de- 
creases the  amount  of  wasted  energy  and  adds  to  the  certainty 
of  results ;  and  insurance  is  a  true  science.  But  the  application 
of  insurance  principles  has  not  l>eeu  sufficient  to  render  satisfac- 
tion in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  tried,  as  long  as  any  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  accidents  for  which  compensation  is  payable. 
Insurance,  then,  for  all  injuries  due  to  accident  received  in  the 
course  of  employment,  save  alone  those  due  to  the  gross  and  in- 
tentional negligence  of  the  injured  man,  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  only  scheme  of  compensation  applicable  to  needs  in  the 
United  States. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

Neither  compulsory  or  voluntary  state  insurance  is  possible 
in  the  United  States.  The  traditional  abhorance  of  all  that 
savors  of  compulsion  is  so  deep-seated  in  the  American  mind  as 
to  effectually  block  any  move  in  the  former  direction.  As  at 
present  understood  and  interpreted  the  government  of  the  Union 
has  neither  constitutional  nor  implied  powers  to  interfere  with 
the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  states.  The  gov 
eminent  of  the  United  States  is  a  dual  one,  so  great  is  the  in- 
tegration of  its  state  and  federal  parts.1  The  authority  of  the 
federal  government  is  delegated  by  the  states  of  the  Union,  and 
is  consequently  clearly  marked  and  seems  great  by  enumeration. 
But  the  residuum  of  power  that  is  left  to  the  states  takes  on  a 
greater  air  of  importance  after  a  moment's  consideration.  Ail 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  are  such  as  affect  interest* 
which  it  w.ould  be  impossible  to  regulate  harmoniously  by  any 
scheme  of  separate  slate  action,  and  only  such :  all  other  nowerr, 
remain  with  the  states.  Their  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  on 
tire  range  of  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  their  citizens,  over 
all  social  and  business  relationships,  and  establishes  the  founda- 
tion of  law  and  order.  The  individual  states  determine  the 
power  of  masters  over  servants,  and  the  entire  law  of  principal 
and  agent.  In  their  hands  lies  the  constitution  of  all  corpora- 
tions, private  and  municipal,  such  as  do  not  especially  fulfill 
l.he  financial  or  other  specific  functions  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

In  as  much,  then,  a?  the  problem  of  compensation  is  a  social 
one,  that  affects  as  well  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  jurisdiction 
over  its  treatment  is  vested  in  the  state  governments.  Only  by 
the  specific  delegation  of  such  particular  authority  to  the  federal 
government  could  it  a^uino  for  itself  the  prerogative  of  at- 
tempting the  organization  of  a  remedy  for  the  existing  difficulty. 
Voluntary  federal  insurance  is  thus  manifestly  unfeasible. 
Though  the  several  state  authorities,  however,  might  presume 
to  attempt  the  solving  of  the  problem  by  the  inauguration  of 

"See  Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  State,"  pp.  468-474. 
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insurance  schemes  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  absolute  uniformity 
in  a  matter  which  concerns  the  industry  of  the  entire  country- 
would  render  such  efforts  ineffectual. 

Whatever  the  organization  of  a  proper  scheme  of  insurance 
against  accidents,  it  must  in  the  first  instance  be  independent  of 
any  active  state  interference.  Direction  might  well  be  given 
such  a  scheme  by  the  able  advice  based  on  the  high  intelligence 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  many  state  departments 
of  labor  and  labor  statistics.  It  would  certainly  appear  that 
this  problem  offers  an  excellent  field  for  the  activities  of  these 
institutions,  organized  in  the  interests  of  the  working  classes 
and  managed  by  eminent  authorities  on  the  subject  of  labor 
conditions  and  their  betterment.  The  direct  and  indirect  aid 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  might  lend  the  organization  of  a 
general  scheme  of  insurance  would  prove  invaluable.  In  the 
collection  of  accident  statistics  it  should  have  the  greatest  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  the  best  results.  Suggestions  of  practical 
value  are  the  products  of  such  an  institution,  and  by  turning 
the  attention  of  its  creation  to  such  a  matter  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  it  in  its  power  to  exercise  a  positive  benefit  to  the  na- 
tional prosperity,  though  without  the  constitutional  power  to 
undertake  itself  the  solution  of  this  problem.1 

The  extension  of  government  privileges  to  compensation 
schemes,  examples  of  which  are  found  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
suggests  another  method  of  indirect  and  constitutional  assist- 
ance. The  use  of  post-office  facilities  and  franking,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  branch  offices  in  local  postal  stations  woitld  effect 
a  large  saving  to  an  insurance  scheme,  which  would  represent 
a  small  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  various  other 
ways  the  kindly  and  helpful  attitude  of  the  government  towards 
a  system  of  compensation  might  suggest  and  afford  privileges 
of  no  small  account  to  an  institution  largely  public-spirited  in 
its  intent  and  purpose.  It  may  be  found  that  a  form  of  guar- 
antee based  on  the  principles  of  subsidization  might  be  obtained 

JIn  the  recent  message  to  congress,  President  Roosevelt  recommended  strict 
employers'  liability  laws  wherever  the  government  has  power  and  "that  the 
congress  appoint  a  commission  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  employers' 
liability  with  the  view  of  extending  the  provisions  of  a  great  and  constitutional 
law  to  all  employments  within  the  scope  of  federal  power." 
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from  the  government  for  an  institution  which  has  for  its  object 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  national  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

Of  the  three  type©  of  voluntary  organization  possible,  that 
which  involves  a  maximum  of  interest  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  is  manifestly  the  most  effective.  Relief 
organizations  in  the  United  States  supported  alone  by  laborers 
have  never  proven  adequate  to  the  needs  of  that  class  which  most 
requires  assistance.  Relief  by  a  third  party,  and  one  disinter- 
ested in  the  actual  process  of  industry,  has  numerous  disad- 
vantages, which  are  only  too  well  displayed  in  the  failure  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Italy  to  accomplish  the  good  expected  of  it 
Compensation  funds  organized  by  the  serious  action  of  employ- 
ers have  advantages  which  neither  of  the  other  schemes  possess. 
In  the  first  place,  he  it  granted  that  the  cost  of  compensation 
should  be  considered  a  trade  charge,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
on  the  employer,  and  on  the  employer  alone,  rests  in  the  first 
instance  the  duty  of  providing  the  means  and  source  of  indemni- 
fication. In  the  second  place,  prevention  of  accidents  demands 
that  employers  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  creation  of  funds 
for  compensation  purposes. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  compensation  that  the 
voluntary  participation  of  the  lowest  grades  of  labor  in  an  es- 
tablished scheme,  which  involves  any  expense  or  action  on  their 
part, is  not  accomplished  without  great  effort  on  the  part  of  other 
interested  persons.  A  suitable  organization,  then,  must  be  of 
a  sort  which  will  compel  the  participation  of  these  classes  in  its 
benefits.  To  accomplish  this  end,  relief  schemes  inaugurated 
and  managed  by  employes  and  those  established  by  disinter- 
ested parties  are  found  wanting.  The  employer  is  the  only 
person  possessing  the  ability  to  make  certain  compensation  for 
every  accident  to  every  employe  injured.  On  account  of  his 
peculiar  relation  to  his  employes  he  is  in  a  position  to  know 
not  only  of  the  occurrence  of  an  accident  but  as  well  of  the  num- 
bers and  personages  of  the  injured.  If  it  is  insisted  that  every 
person  meeting  with  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment 
should  receive  compensation,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  em- 
ployer should  undertake  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  requisite  funds. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  in  all  due  justice  and  reasonableness  the 
cost  of  compensation  should  be  considered  a  trade  charge  and 
accordingly  should  be  borne  by  employers.  But  this  principle 
is  subject  to  one  modification  important  to  note  and  to  insist 
upon.  Just  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  em- 
ployer feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  raising  and  administra- 
tion of  funds,  even  so  is  it  desirable  that  the  employe  be  made 
to  contribute  to  then.,  in  order  that  he  may  exercise  not  only 
that  caution  which  the  fear  of  physical  suffering  excites  but  also 
the  care  which  a  financial  interest  involves.  Employers  urirc 
that  free  compensation  makes  the  average  workman  quite  dis- 
regardful  of  the  precautions  necessary  to  insure  safety  from  ac- 
cident It  is  the  belief  in  England  that  tho  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  have  led  to  an  increase  in  the  carelessness  of  em- 
ployes, especially  when  they  find  that  their  total  accident  indem- 
nification may  exceed  their  regular  wages.  Though  quicker  and 
more  agile  in  his  actions  than  the  German  workman,  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  is  careless  to  a  decree  possible  only  among  a  people 
who  eagerly  sacrifice  every  precaution  to  the  saving  of  time. 
Employes  will  disregard  the  most  obvious  rules  of  safety,  but 
are  they  any  more  risking  of  their  lives  than  others  who  en- 
counter dangers  in  their  every  move  ?  One  need  but  watch  the 
throngs  on  a  crowded  metropolitan  thoroughfare  or  the  passen- 
gers alighting  from  or  boarding  moving  street  or  steam  railway 
cars  to  understand  that  trait  in  the  American  make-up,  which 
seemingly  causes  the  average  citizen  to  look  ujkhi  danger  with 
the  greatest,  scorn.  It  is  an  offense  punishable  by  fine  to  step 
from  or  on  a  moving  train  in  Germany,  and  every  energy  of  the 
police  and  railroad  authorities  is  exerted  to  enforce  the  law. 
But  the  American  is  always  willing  to  "take  a  chance"  even 
though  no  apparent  advantage  is  gained  thereby.  This  feeling 
bespeaks  the  ultra-optimistic  spirit  of  our  nationality  which  it 
is  not  wise  to  discourage.  But  at  the  same  time  a  scheme  which 
contemplates  the  indemnification  of  accidents  due  to  this  feeling 
can  ill  afford  to  encourage  by  any  means,  over  so  little,  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  American  workman. 

The  most  logical  form  of  organization  is  by  and  through  asso- 
ciations of  employers,  acting  together  for  the  specific  insurance 
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of  workmen  against  accidents.  German  employers'  associa- 
tions are  the  beet  type  of  thee©  institutions  and  may  well  be 
followed  closely  in  this  country.  These  associations  are  cen- 
tralized to  a  great  degree,  but  at  the  same  time  leave  enough 
latitude  to  individual  employers  to  maintain  their  positive  in- 
terest Not  only  are  individual  employers  constrained  to  guard 
strictly  against  accidents  in  their  own  establishments  but  their 
mutual  relations  with  respect  to  the  insurance  fund  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  force  the  weaker  and  more  lax  employers 
to  live  up  to  the  regulations  of  tlie  association.  By  assigning 
to  each  establishment  an  index-number,  or  co-efficient  of  risks, 
a  constant  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  and  severity 
of  accidents  in  order  that  contributions  to  the  fund  may  be 
diminished. 

Representation  in  the  employers'  associations,  must  be  ac- 
corded the  insured  employers,  in  recognition  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  insurance  funds  and  of  their  natural  interest  in 
institutions  which  affect  so  materially  their  welfare.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  direct  intercourse  between  employers  and  employes 
in  such  a  venture  as  this  would  without  doubt  be  reflected 
throughout  their  entire  relations  with  one  another.  A  better 
understanding,  each  of  each,  would  eliminate  to  a  great  extent 
the  feelings  of  distrust  so  often  expressed  under  present  ar- 
rangements. The  ability  of  employers  and  employes  to  meet 
thus  for  the  consideration  of  mutual  interests  is  already  well- 
proven.  The  annual  conference  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes in  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  is  the  battle  ground  wherein  are  fought  out 
the  quastions  of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  and  upon 
i  he  decisions  of  the  conference  the  entire  industry  rests.  Bach 
side  learned  respect  for  the  other,  and  the  petty  and  often  re- 
curring grievances  so  common  in  other  trades  have  well-nigh 
disappeared.  It  it  quite  impossible  to  predict  the  outcome  of 
such  a  mutual  insurance  scheme  as  is  here  contemplated,  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  would  accomplish  wonders  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  nation. 
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IMPORTANT  DETAILS. 

Under  the  various  insurance  schemes  already  in  operation  the 
qualifying  period  has  been  set  at  different  places.  Many  minor 
accidents  occur,  which  while  disagreeable  and  interfering  to 
some  extent  with  a  man's  employment  are  not  of  a  sufficiently 
severe  nature  to  cause  any  great  loss.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  many  establishments  employ  the  services  of  competent  sur- 
geons, who  render  prompt  assistance  in  case  of  these  minor 
accidents.  Many  employers,  in  addition,  instruct  their  men  in 
giving  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  thus  the  serious  tendencies 
of  the  small  cute  and  bruises  are  greatly  averted.  It  would 
be  quite  an  impossibility  for  an  insurance  organization  to  take 
cognizance  of  these  minor  injuries,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  qualifying  period  is  established.  Under  the  German  system 
thirteen  weeks  must  intervene  between  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident  and  the  taking  over  of  the  injured  man  into  the  care 
of  the  accident  association.  During  the  interval,  however,  the 
man  is  assisted  by  the  sick  relief  associations,  to  whose  funds 
he  is  a  contributor. 

The  qualifying  period  under  the  British  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  is  two  weeks,  and  various  efforts  have  been  made 
to  reduce  it.  The  argument  in  favor  of  such  reduction  is  that 
employers  are  as  little  able  to  tide  over  a  short  period  of  dis- 
ability as  a  longer  one.  The  period  established  by  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions  of  three  or  four  days,  or  another 
arbitrary  one  of  a  week,  is  suggested.  The  objection  is  raised, 
and  not  alone  by  employers,  that  even  the  twx>  weeks'  period 
leads  to  some  degree  of  malignering  on  the  part  of  injured  men, 
who  of  ten  stop  work  with  a  slight  injury  and  lay  off  for  the  two 
weeks  in  order  to  get  a  rest  on  the  insurance  pension.  A  shorter 
period  would,  of  course,  increase  this  tendency.  Another  sug 
gestion  is  that  the  qualifying  period  remain  untouched,  but  that 
compensation  be  paid  for  the  two  weeks,  after  they  have  passed. 
In  answer  to  circular  letters  regarding  the  additional  cost  of 
insurance  if  the  qualifying  period  were  abolished,  if  it  were 
rod  need  to  one  woek  and  if  it  were  left  untouched,  and  compen- 
sation were  dated  back  to  the  injury,  insurance  companies  gave 
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the  following  replies:  in  the  first  case,  premiums  would  be  in- 
creased from  25%  to  50%  ;  in  the  second,  from  2o%  to  nearly 
50%,  and  in  the  third  from  30%  to  40%.  In  the  light  of  the 
evidence  introduced  the  departmental  committee  of  investiga- 
tion refused  to  recomineud  any  change.1  In  such  a  matter  as 
this,  English  experience  is  the  best  guide  for  American  efforts. 

The  matter  of  the  ratio  of  contributions  to  insurance  funds 
is  one  which  can  be  determined  only  after  a  close  and  rigid  ex- 
amination into  the  amounts  of  compensation,  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  financial  status  of  the  employes  in  the  par- 
ticular industry.  Xo  abstract  principle  can  be  evolved  stating 
that  a  certain  ratio  will  engage  the  interests  of  employers  and 
employes  to  the  maximum  degree  demanded  by  the  situation. 
It  would  9eem  that  the  employes*  contributions  should  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  compensation  actually  paid, 
rather  than  to  the  total  of  funds  collected.  In  as  much  as  they 
possess  the  superior  business  ability  employers  should  assume 
the  entire  cost  of  administration  as  the  best  preventive  of  ad- 
ministrative excesses  and  abuses.  Germany  is,  of  course,  the 
best  source  of  information  on  this  point;  a  careful  analysis  of 
her  sick,  accident  and  old-age  relief  associations  would  give  a 
good  basis  for  the  beginning  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  arguments  urged  against  a  change  in  the 
compensation  system  in  this  country  is  the  high  awards  often 
made  by  juries*  in  individual  cases,  $1,500  for  a  single  finger; 
$7,500  for  burned  hands;  $15,000  for  total  incapacity:  such 
verdicts  would  seem  to  indicate  the  ability  of  injured  men  to 
obtain  indemnification  adequate  in  amount  to  their  greatest 
needs.  Bui-  these  are  only  a  few — a  very  small  percentage — of 
the  total  number  of  cases  for  the  remainder  of  which  compensa- 
tion is  small  or  nothing.  And,  too,  most  of  the  large  verdicts 
are  obtained  only  after  long  and  protracted  as  well  as  costly, 
litigation,  which  cuts  down  sometimes  as  much  a.s  75%  die 
amount  finally  received  by  the  plaintiff.  Quito  often,  too,  set- 
tlements are  made  after  the  verdict  is  announced  on  a  much 


1  Itcport  of  Hip  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law 
relating  to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Workmen,  Vol.  I,  pp.  72  76.  London, 
1904. 
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smaller  basis.  Reference  to  the  table  of  damage  suits,  the 
amounts  claimed  and  the  amounts  awarded  in  and  by  the  courts 
of  Cook  county,  Illinois,  is  indicative  of  the  tendency  current 
among  lawyers  to  set  their  claims  high  on  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  greater  verdict  as  a  result  of  their  large  demands.  From 
April  21,  1093,  to  January  1,  1904,  claims  aggregating 
$3,636,000  were  made  against  the  city  of  Chicago  in  personal 
damage  suits.  Judgments  were  entered  to  the  amount  of 
$192,348,  averaging  thus  $68.51  per  case,  or  5.29%  of  the 
claims.  When  it  is  considered  that  most  of  these  cases  are  in 
fho  hands  of  attorneys  who  expect  a  fee  of  at  least  50%,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  balance  remaining  to  the  plaintiff  is  less  than 
2.5%  of  his  original  claim. 

A  basis  of  comparison  of  awards  under  different  systems  with 
those  in  the  United  States  is  not  to  Iks  found.  Averages  are  of 
no  avail  unless  derived  from  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  sim- 
ilar data  in  each  case-  In  the  various  estimates  of  average 
awards  made  to  injured  employes  in  the  United  States  only  a 
small  number  of  the  injuries  actually  occurring  are  generally 
recorded.  Insurance  company  figures  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
becuse  to  the  casual  observer  their  small  amounts  have  a  re- 
pelling effect  The  average  payment  per  case  of  death  and 
disability  made  by  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio  Belief  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  1902  was  $20.30;  for  the  period  1880-1902, 
$31.98.  The  average  amounts  of  certificates  issued  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Beading  Belief  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1902,  were:  for 
death  from  accidental  and  natural  causes,  respectively,  $531.34 
and  $510.57;  for  accidents  and  sickness,  respectively,  $18.32 
and  $20.11.  In  comparison  with  the  scale  of  benefits  payable 
those  amounts  seem  very  small,  but  they  include  all  cases,  those 
of  one  extreme  as  well  as  those  of  the  other.  A  similar  esti- 
mate is  that  of  the  German  accident  insurance  association  a, 
which  disbursed  in  the  first  ten  yeai^s  of  their  existence  an  av- 
erage of  $32.25  per  case  coming  under  their  jurisdiction.  On 
account  of  the  relatively  low  wages  of  working  people  in  Ger- 
many, this  would  equal,  perhaps,  twice  that  amount  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  standard  of  wages. 
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In  all  fclio  cases  so  far  cited,  the  maximum  death  benefits  arc 
reasonable.  The  railway  relief  departments  pay  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000  in  extreme  cases.  The  maximum  death  benefit 
under  the  German  system  is  $1,32S.  But  the  maximum  awards 
under  the  present  employers'  liability  laws  are  much  in  excess 
of  those  obtainable  under  any  other  system.  What,  then,  should 
be  the  basis  of  equitable  compensation  ?  The  judgments 
claimed  in  a  number  of  cases  under  the  ]>ersonal  injury  law  are 
cut,  by  jury,  court,  and  attorney  on  the  average  of  94%.  In 
a  fairly  typical  review  of  26 1  serious  personal  injury  cases  the 
average  amount  actually  received  by  the  injured  parties  ap- 
proximated $:U2.00.  Of  209  eases  of  death  among  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  the  average  pay- 
ment was  $520.  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that  the  large  dam- 
ages liable  to  award  under  the  law  of  employers'  liability  are 
not  determined  by  their  value  to  the  plaintiffs  but  by  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  full  amount  asked  for  I  It  represents 
in  another  phase  the  rottenness  of  the  system. 

Oertainty  and  reliability  demand  that  die  payment  of  in- 
demnification l>e  on  a  definite  basis  of  definite  awards  for  def- 
inite injuries.  In  no  other  way  can  satisfaction  l>e  secured. 
A  system  which  promises  "adequate"  compensation  for  all  in- 
juries will  be  en  rapt  many  times  over  in  the  multitude  of  dis- 
putes engendered  by  dissatisfied  workmen.  Such  has  heen  the 
acknowledged  effect,  and  certainly  the  gravest  defect,  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  of  England.  Though  the  u*c 
of  the  courts  has  been  somewhat  limited,  and  confined  to  ques- 
tions involving  the  interpretation  of  the  acts,  arbitration  has  as- 
sumed immense  proportions.  While  not  involving  the  great 
expense  of  litigation,  arbitration  becomes  a  source  of  annoyance 
and  of  financial  drain  whenever  the  terms  on  which  settle- 
ments are  effected  are  not  sufficiently  explicit  to  he  understood 
by  everybody,  and  in  advance.  The  certainty  created  by  a  sys- 
tem of  definite  awards  justifies  their  establishment  on  the  small- 
est basis  of  reasonable  relief.  In  extreme  cases,  the  injured 
person  may  not  receive  the  fullest  indemnification  in  accord 
with  his  needs  and  the  nature  of  the  accident,  but  on  the  aver- 
age, when  all  injuries  are  considered,   the  results  will  be  far 
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more  satisfactory.  The  certainty  of  compensation  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  the  working  population,  which  amount  it  is  no 
more  than  proper  to  allow  those  who  guarantee  the  certainty 
to  deduct  from  the  awards.  Benefits  should  be  based  on  the 
earnings  of  the  injured  man  immediately  preceding  his  acci- 
dent and  on  the  degree  of  disability  occasioned.  The  German 
system  becomes  again  in  the  establishment  of  compensation 
schedules  a  model  for  American  effort  to  pattern  after. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine,  nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  a  system 
so  perfect  in  its  every  detail  as  not  to  give  rise  to  questions  of 
debatable  properties.  Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits 
of  individual  cases  are  bound  to  arise,  and  the  system  estab- 
lished must  take  cognizance  of  this  act  in  its -organization  and 
arrange  the  suitable  means  of  settling  disputes.  This  much  is 
certain:  the  entire  question  must  be  taken  from  the  hands  of 
the  courts  and  the  legal  profession  and  given  over  to  authorized 
ixulies  existing  for  this  specific  purpose.  The  problem  is  large 
enough  to  warrant  specialization  in  its  interests.  Arbitration 
boards,  and  boards  of  api>eal,  which  will  loan  no  more  to  the 
one  side  than  to  the  other  are  the  effective  means,  of  afford- 
ing settlement  in  ca^os  of  dispute.  These  may  be  maintained 
as  district  organizations,  being  supported  conjointly  by  the 
associations  of  different  industries,  and  at  the  lowest  expense 
compatible  with  the  high  grade  of  intelligence  and  integrity 
which  must  characterize  them. 

Although  designed  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  compensation 
under  the  law  of  employers'  liability,  this  scheme  in  no 
wise  restrict  workmen  from  recourse  to  civil  process,  if  they  so 
desire.  Contracting  out  of  the  benefits  of  protective  legislation 
is  held  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  contrary  to  public 
policy,  and  as  will  subsequently  be  seen  it  is  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  in  statutory  enactments  which  alone  can  bring 
about  the  inauguration  of  this  scheme.  However  much  it  is  to 
be  desired  for  other  reasons  that  labor  learn  to  look  to  such 
a  scheme,  and  to  it.  alone,  for  assistance  when  incapacitated  for 
work,  it  is  not  just  to  force  him  to  decide  before  injury  to  whiih 
of  two  sources  of  relief  he  shall  apply.  But  justice  to  the  em- 
ployer demands  that  the  amount  of  his  payments  to  the  injured 
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man  through  the  medium  of  the  insurance  fund  be  deducted 
from  such  civil  award  as  may  be  made.  Aa  long  as  the  state 
prescribes  the  means  of  indemnification  it  is  the  province  of 
no  one  else  to  declare  arbitrarily  that  these  means  shall  not  be 
employed.  It  must  be  the  hoj>e,  however,  that  the  scheme 
under  contemplation  will  on  the  whole  offer  better  advantages 
than  recourse  to  law. 

ECONOMY. 

The  system  of  compensation  contemplated  in  these  pages  is 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  the  Grerrman  system,  the  differ- 
ences which  are  found  being  due  to  the  different  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  of  this  country.  It  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  efficiency  of  such  a  system  and  if  possible 
to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  of  that  system  and  the  one 
referred  to  in  these  pages  as  the  system  of  employers'  liability. 
By  efficiency  is  meant  the  relations  which  the  total  of  compen- 
sation paid  bears  to  the  total  expense  of  compensation. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  German 
accident  insurance  system  and  the  American  employers'  liability 
system  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  any  great  degree  of  accuracy. 
As  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  complete  and  accurate  statis- 
tics of  operation  are  easily  obtained  ;  the  system  is  so  centralized 
and  so  scientifically  managed  that  results  are  obtainable  to  their 
minutest  details.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  sys- 
tem employed  in  this  country;  it  is  only  in  the  most  general 
sort  of  a  way  that  the  various  figures  can  be  obtained  to  throw 
light  on  the  situation.  Dangerous  as  such  comparison  becomes, 
then,  it  is  believed  possible  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclu- 
sions in  regard  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  two  schemes. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  the  figures  of  the  Ger- 
man Accident  Insurance1  for  the  year  11)02  are  taken,  and  of 
Employers'  liability  insurance  and  industrial  insurance  in  the 
United  States/  for  the  year  1003. 


'Guide  to  the  Workmen's  Insurance  of  the  German  Empire,  Revised  Edition 
brought  up  to  date  for  the  Universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  1904. 
*  Insurance  lear  Book,  1904.    Pub.  by  The  Spectator  Co.,  N.  T, 
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1 

Total 
receipts. 

I. 

Compensation 
Paid. 

|  Administration. 

1 

Surplus  or 
Profits. 

Country . 

i 

Aggre- 
gate. 

II. 

Per 
cent, 
of  re- 
ceipts. 

III. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

IV. 

Per 
cent, 
of  re- 
ceipts. 

Aggre- 
gate. 

VI. 

Per 
cent, 
of  re- 
ceipts. 
VII. 

United  States  

$111,535,223 
13,571,733 

98,063,490 
35,348,525 

$33,015,828 
5,607,637 

27,408,191 
27,033,275 

29.5 

58.1 

12.4 

,' LI  ability  insurance 
Industrial  insur- 

"76.4 

Germany 

$4,165,950 

11.2 

$4,149,300 

12.4 

Germany  to  United 
States— percentage 

31.6  per  ct. 

78.5 

! 

The  amounts  in  the  first  two  columns  above  represent  for  the 
United  States  the  total  premiums  paid  and  the  total  losses  paid ; 
for  Germany  the  total  contributions  to  the  insurance  funds 
and  the  disbursements  for  compensation.  The  fourth  column 
represents  for  both  countries  the  aggregate  devoted  to  admin- 
istration expenses;  no  figures  are  obtainable  for  this  item  in 
the  United  States.  The  sixth  column  represents  for  the  United 
States  the  amounts  of  premiums  withheld  for  the  creation  of 
surplus  funds  and  distributed  among  stockholders  in  the  form 
of  nrofits ;  for  Germany,  the  amount  set  over  to  the  credit  of 
surplus  funds,  which  aggregated  in  1002,  $49,798,575.  The 
percentages  in  V  and  VII  for  the  United  States  are  calculated 
by  equating  that  in  VII  to  the  Gorman  percentage  in  the  same 
column.  It  is  believed  that  this  figure,  for  liability  insurance 
at  least,  is  no  more  than  7  or  8,  bait  for  purposes  of  compar- 
ison that  adopted  is  small  enough. 

The  efficiency  of  the  two  systems  is  displayed  in  column  III : 
that  of  the  American  system  being  29.5,  and  of  the  German 
76.4.  Comparison  of  these  two  figures  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  latter  is  2.55  as  efficient  as  the  former;  that  is  to  say,  given 
equal  amounts  of  premiums,  the  latter  will  return  in  the  shape 
of  compensation  $2.55  where  the  former  will  return  $1.00. 
Jjooking  now  at  the  ratio  of  German  returns  to  American,  it 
is  seen  that  the  German  people  accomplish  78.5%  of  the  acci- 
dent insurance  that  the  American  people  do  at  a  cost  to  the 
insurers  of  31,6%,     The  wage-earning  population  in  the  two 
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countries  is  approximately  14  and  20  millions,  or  the  German 
is  70%  as  large  as  the  American.  On  the  basis  of  equal  popu- 
lation the  German  nation  expended  for  the  insurance  of  her 
working  people  against  accident  40c  to  the  dollar  expended  for 
the  same  purpose  in  the  United  States ;  but  to  the  single  dollar 
received  by  working  people  here,  $1.12  was  received  there; 

So  ouch  for  the  efficiency  oJ  trie  two  systems ;  what  becomes 
in  either  case  of  the  balance  of  receipts  over  and  above  ex- 
penditures for  compensation.  In  Germany  the  surplus  funds 
aggregated  by  the  insurance  associations  have  been  turned  to 
aimost  every  conceivable  form  of  advantage  to  the  laboring 
population  generally.  Model  tenements  have  been  constructed 
and  free  dispensaries  and  hospitals  have  been  opened  to  the 
public.  In  this  country  an  equal  amount  has  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  people  scattered  variously  over  the  country,  and  has 
been  turned  to  none  of  the  useful  purposes  which  characterize 
the  German  surplus  funds.  But  the  greatest  disparity  in  the 
two  systems  is  seen  in  column  V.  The  difference  in  the  cost 
of  operation  and  administration  between  the  two  systems  is 
46.9% :  nearly  GO  cents  of  every  dollar  paid  for  insurance  in 
the  United  States  is  devoted  to  the  operation  of  the  insurance 
company,  which  amount  in  Germany  is  paid  to  the  persons 
insured.  And  what  does  this  mean  ?  The  first  and  minor  in- 
ference is  that  higher  salaries  are  paid  officials.  The  second, 
and  important  consideration  is  that  a  small  army  of  solicitors 
and  collectors  are  required  to  do  the  work  }>erformed  gratuit- 
ously and  with  practically  no  effort  by  German  employers — 
what  expense  is  thus  made  them  is  counteracted  by  the  better 
relations  which  exist  between  them  and  their  employes.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  60  cents  further  represents  a  direct 
economic  waste,  since  it  goes  to  support  a  class  of  men  per- 
forming no  economic  function,  properly  speaking. 

This  investigation  has  not  attempted  to  consider  the  various 
other  means  of  compensation  employed  under  both  systems.  It 
is  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  union,  mutual 
aid,  permanent  relief  funds,  and  the  like,  is  the  same  in  both 
countries.  What  has  here  be«m  shown  is  that  the  one  system 
far  surpasses  the  other  in  its  significant  features.     It  has  not 
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been  considered  that  the  German  system  applies  to  practically 
all  trades  and  pursuits,  including  agriculture  and  forestry,  and 
to  small  as  well  as  large  establishments ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
liability  insurance  of  this  country  is  carried  by  large  establish- 
ments, and  industrial  insurance  has  not  extended  over  the  less 
dangerous  pursuits.  As  one  court  is  balanced  off  against 
another  the  conclusion  becomes  only  more  evident  that  the  great- 
est economy  and  efficiency  in  compensating  labor  for  industrial 
accidents  is  found  in  institutions  organized  and  administered  by 
employers,  providing  insurance  at  cost,  and  putting  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  all  employes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  METHOD  OF  REFORM. 

In  the  last  chapter  it  was  attempted  to  denote  the  principal 
lines  to  which  should  be  bent  the  efforts  to  reform  the  present 
systm  of  compensating  labor  for  the  losses  which  it  sustains  as 
a  result  of  industrial  accidents.  A  scheme  has  been  advocated, 
which,  though  extremely  visionary  in  so  far  as  is  concerned  its 
immediate  adoption,  if  taken  up  in  the  proper  spirit  by  society 
in  all  its  branches  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  needful  suffiering 
of  the  laboring  population  as  well  as  the  unnecessary  pain  and 
privation,  which  have  developed  with  the  growth  of  industrial 
civilization.  Though  not  defended  absolutely  on  the  ground 
of  practicability,  it  is  nevertheless  urged  that  ideas  em- 
bodied in  this  scheme  are  essential  to  the  eradication  of  a  great 
and  crying  evil  and  only  by  careful  consideration  of  them  can 
it  be  hoped  to  accomplish  the  needed  reforms.  In  many  respects 
out  of  accord  with  the  traditions,  customs  and  habits  of  the 
American  mind,  they  constitute  nevertheless  a  definite  goal, 
which  if  reached  will  demonstrate  its  fitness  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  any  efforts  that  may  be  expended.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  other  arrangement  that  will  accomplish  the  re- 
sults desired  and  soon  to  be  demanded,  if  the  opinion  of  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  is  to  be  given  credence.  And  surely  human 
activity  is  more  effectively  expended  with  a  definite  end  in 
view,  be  that  end  ever  so  far  distant. 

It  i3  one  thing  to  sense  an  evil ;  it  is  a  totally  different  thing 
to  eliminate  that  evil  even  when  the  agents  are  at  hand.  This 
problem  in  particular  is  one  that  does  not  permit  of  easy  or 
rapid  treatment  The  financial  interests  of  the  wteil-to-do  and 
the  weajthy  seem  too  closely  allied  with  its  solution  to  permit 
them  to  undertake  the  steps  necessary  to  obtain  justice  for  the 
poorer  and  lesis  able  classes.  The  independence  felt  by  labor  in 
34 
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its  relations  to  capital  is  a  bar  to  the  workman's  conversion  to 
the  belief  that  he  not  only  needs  but  deserves  the  assistance 
of  his  employer.  It  is  not  the  laboring  man  today  who  feels 
the  injustice  of  the  operation  of  employers'  liability  laws; 
though  he  may  realize  it,  the  employer  is  not  ready  to  admit 
the  evils  which  a  limited  civil  liability  to  his  injured  employes 
keeps  ever  alive ;  the  general  and  consuming  public  are  too  busy 
to  notice  the  straits  into  which  workingmen  are  so  often  cast  as 
a  result  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  if  they  do  perceive 
it  in  individual  cases  seldom  realize  the  full  extent  of  the  loss 
occasioned  thereby.  The  importance  of  the  problem!  of  com- 
pensation for  industrial  accidents  has  as  yet  been  felt  scarcely 
at  all  beyond  the  circle  of  those  who  make  it  their  business,  or 
pleasure*  to  interest  themselves  in  the  bettering  of  the  condi- 
tions which  seem  to  demand  attention.  The  European  mind 
has  already  taken  the  matter  firmly  in  hand  and  is  today  in 
a  position  to  offer  positive  advice  of  a  helpful  nature  to  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  with  conditions  in  the  United  States.  The 
German  trial  of  the  new  belief  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty 
years'  successful  operation ;  England*  is  finishing  her  sixth  year 
of  compulsory  compensation  for  all  accidents.  But  while  this 
movement  has  been  going  on  abroad,  the  United  States  has 
stood  praotieall  still.  The  same  evil  exists  in  this  country  that 
brought  forth  the  reforms  abroad ;  in  these  pages  has  been  con- 
sidered a  manner  of  dealing  with  the  problem  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  faced,  tentatively,  if  not  absolutely,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  needs  of  the  case;  it  now  remains  to  set  forth  the 
method  of  reform  which  alone  seems  capable  of  accomplishing 
the  desired  ends. 

European  nations  have  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  along  the  lines  of  economic  and 
social  betterment  Abroad,  the  sphere  of  the  state  is  wide 
enough  to  include  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  social  legisla- 
tion; here,  active  state  interference  in  such  matters  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  difference  in  the  methods  to  be  employed 
in  accomplishing  anything  such  as  herein  proposed  in  this 
country  and  in  Euroge  is  greater  than  at  first  sight  may  be 
supposed.     Theoretically,  legislation  under  a  limited  form  of 
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monarchy  voices  the  wishes  of  the  people;  but  it  may  go  be- 
yond what  the  people  demands  The  rank  and  file  of  German 
citizens  were  in  no  wise  prepared  to  sustain  unqualifiedly  the 
proposition  laid  before  their  representatives  by  the  emporer  in 
1883,  but  the  persuasion  of  those  to  whom  the  authority  had 
been  entrusted  proved  an  easier  task  than  would  have  been  the 
persuasion  of  those  who  conferred  the  authority.  And  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  after  the  persuasion  was  complete,  was  final* 

It  is  not  proposed  to  use  the  state  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
reform  in  this  country.  The  only  remedy  available,  aside  from 
the  action  of  the  people's  representatives,  is  the  action  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  strength  of  public  opinion  must  bo 
appealed  to  if  positive  results  are  to  be  obtained  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  It  can  scarcely  avoid  being  inevitable  that 
if  sufficient  time  be  given  employers  they  will  come  to  an  active 
realization  of  the  futility,  as  regards  their  own  interests,  of 
longer  insisting  on  what  is  manifestly  barbarous  and  inhuman. 
But  it  is  not  right  to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands,  if  by  so 
doing  a  continued  wrong  is  allowed  to  work  itself  on  society. 
Upon  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  reform,  falls  the  duty  of 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  it  They  must  seek  the  remedy. 
But  the  legislative  halls  are  not  their  fields  of  operation:  the 
only  weapon  that  offers  for  prompt  action  its  $harp  and  resist- 
less blade  is  public  opinion.  The  voice  of  the  people  must  be 
made  to  call  for  a  betterment  of  conditions ;  employers,  in  their 
endeavor  to  retain  the  good  graces  of  the  consuming  public,  will 
be  obliged  to  conform  to  the  wishes  expressed. 

The  course  of  public  opinion,  however,  is  slow  and  subject 
to  fits  and  starts.  Its  attention  is  too  easily  diverted  from  the 
channels  into  which  it  is  directed,  and  before  its  course  is  re- 
gained the  progress  previously  made  is  often  lost,  unless  held 
rigidly  by  a  fostering  and  alert  hand.  That  which  legislation 
brings  about  is  accomplished  once  for  all ;  the  passage  into  law 
of  an  act  of  legislation  is  a  finality,  which  requires  an  equally 
definite  act  to  accomplish  its  repeal.  The  difficulty  encountered 
by  public  opinion  in  its  efforts  to  move  any  reform  may  be 
likened  to  the  trouble  experienced  by  the  man  who  is  attempting 
by  means  of  a  hand  derrick,  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  braked 
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effectually,  to  lift  a  heavy  stone.  Until  bis  strength  begins  to 
fail  him  he  is  able  to  keep  up  a  steady  revolution  of  the  crank 
and  the  stone  slowly  but  steadily  rises.  But  gradually  he  tire.*, 
the  ascent  of  the  stone  becomes  irregular,  and  finally  he  is 
obliged  to  set  the  brake  in  order  that  while  he  rests  he  may  not 
lose  all  that  he  has  gained.  But  the  brake  is  defective  and 
gradually  the  stone  slips  back  to  its  initial  position  on  the 
ground.  Though  he  perceive  this  tendency,  the  attention  of  the 
man  is  directed  to  regaining  his  strength  and  he  is  powerless  to 
stop  it  Soon,  however,  he  is  refreshed  and  for  a  time  is  able 
to  make  progress  as  in  the  first  place.  But  when  he  again  tires 
and  rests  the  stone  gradually  recedes  from  the  position  which  it 
has  gained.  At  length,  after  many  trials  and  the  expenditure 
of  considerably  more  effort  than  the  distance  he  desired  to  ele- 
vate the  stone  seemed  to  necessitate,  he  accomplishes  his  object 
From  a  position  on  the  ground  the  stone  has  been  raised  twenty 
feet  in  the  air.  But  if  he  desire  it  to  remain  there  he  must  place 
beneath  it  a  permanent  support  lest  otherwise  it  gradually  slip 
back  again. 

The  analog}',  if  not  already  so,  is  soon  apparent.  The  stone, 
which  is  to  be  moved,  is  not  only  belief  in  compensation  for  att 
accidents  but  also  the  institution  of  a  proper  scheme  for  insur- 
ing that  compensation.  The  distance  which  it  is  to  be  moved 
is  from  a  position  where  tlfe  belief  is  entertained  by  the  few  who 
?iave  made  its  propo3itions  a  matter  of  study  to  that  where  it  is 
eagerly  accepted  as  an  all-important  truth,  and  where  the  insti- 
tution of  an  effective  relief  scheme  is  an  accomplished  fact 
The  man  who  seeks  to  elevate  the  stone  is  public  opinion,  and  . 
his  declining  strength  is  as  the  force  of  the  people's  sentiments 
"toward  one  matter  when  its  attention  is  being  detracted  toward 
others.  The  derrick  is  the  natural  tendency  of  producers  to 
cater  to  the  wishes  of  consumers,  and  as  the  intensity  of  public  | 

opinion  increases  or  decreases  so  the  derrick  performs  its  me-  | 

•chanical  purpose   of  creating   the  proper  adjustment  between  | 

cause  and  effect.     Lastly,  the  defective  brake  may  be  likened 
to  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  men  who  are  being  artificially  , 
supported  against  their  will  to  fall  back  into  their  old  habits  as 
.soon  as  the  tension  is  relieved ;  it  represents  the  efforts  of  many 
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men  to  avoid  the  expenditure  of  all  that  which  they  feel  will 
create  a  loss  when  gone. 

In  order  to  complete  the  analogy  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
operator  of  the  derrick  not  only  as  one  ignorant  of  the  mechan- 
ical means  of  completing  the  efficiency  of  his  machine*  but  also 
as  one  unable  to  obtain  the  knowledge  or  assistance  necessary 
to  fully  brake  the  derrick.  It  must  be  considered,  even,  that 
the  defect  is  to  be  remedied  neither  by  himself  nor  by  any 
human  power.  for  the  trait  in  the  character  of  mankind  to 
which  is  likened  the  defective  brake  is  so  inborn  and  deep-rooted 
;is  to  make  worse  than  futile  the  attempts  of  any  who  would  dis- 
lodge it 

It  has  been  granted  that  after  some  time  the  man  accom- 
plished his  purpose  and  had  the  stone  in  the  position  wherein  he 
started  to  place  it  In  the  analogous  case  this  supposition  could 
hardly  be  made,  for  the  desire  of  man  to  conform  to  the  dormant 
behests  of  public  opinion  is  extremely  difficult  to  figure  on  as  a 
positive  quantity.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  return  to  the 
original  position  would  be  more  rapid  by  far  than  the  steady  ad- 
vance which  had  ceased;  and  if  the  question  of  compensation 
from  the  standpoint  of  employers  in  the  United  States  be  judged 
from  that  of  European,  and  particularly  English,  employers,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  involves  all  the  accumulated  difficulties  of 
the  nine  that  oppose  the  one.  If  his  machinery  were  as  def  ectr 
ive  as  thaj  of  its  analogy,  the  operator  must  have  had  at  hand  a 
ready  and  strong  prop  with  which  to  sustain  at  every  stop  the 
suspended  stone,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  had  an 
assistant  who  placed  the  support  before  he  relaxed  his  energies. 

But  the  difficulties  that  presented  themselves  to  the  tiring  op- 
erator were  small  as  compared  with  those  which  confront  the 
economists  and  sociologists,  who  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  public 
opinion  seek  to  avoid  the  loss  of  what  temporary  advance  they 
may  have  made.  He  has  many  objects  with  which  to  construct 
a  prop ;  they  have  but  one.  He  has  at  hand  loose  and  otherwise 
worthless  material,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  old  lumber,  bricks, 
stones,  scantlings,  etc. ;  they  have  only  the  extremely  unwieldy 
tool  which  legislation  offers.  In  as  much  as  law  represents  the 
combined  will  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  enacted,  even  so  the 
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expression  of  popular  will  is  ground  for  the  creation  of  new 
laws.  But  the  need  or  the  demand  for  legislation  is  not  always 
closely  followed  by  legislation.  The  paths  of  law-making  are 
dark  and  winding  and  need  persistence  to  be  followed  success- 
fully. Hence  the  difficulty  of  increasing  step  by  step  the  civil 
liability  of  employers,  as  they  themselves,  bowing  to  public  opin- 
ion, recognize  the  justice  of  such  increased  liability  and  release 
their  efforts  against  any  amendments  of  existing  laws,  is  ex- 
tremely great  Arduous,  however,  as  the  method  is,  it  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  can  be  accomplished  in  the  United  States 
the  needed  reforms. 

The  ultimate  result  of  thes  ucoessful  operation  of  the  method 
of  reform  suggested  in  the  analogy  is  easy  to  see.  When  public 
opinion  is  once  aroused  and  starts  on  its  fitful  task  of  obtaining 
justice,  each  successive  increment  added  to  its  support  by  the 
acta  of  legislatures  gives  a  new  and  fresh  foundation  on  which 
to  work.  For  legislation  then,  as  now,  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
problem  rests.  Gradually,  as  public  opinion  advances,  legisla- 
tion will  outgrow  its  former  bounds  and  will  soon  reach  a  posi- 
tion previously  untenable  in  the  popular  mind.  The  extreme 
to  which,  in  this  case,  such  a  movement  would  tend  is  naturally 
compulsory  federal  insurance,  in  as  much  as  that  form  of  com- 
pensation includes  these  advantageous  qualifications  which  jus- 
tice in  the  matter  of  indemnification  demands.  Public  opinion 
would  then  accord  the  federal  government  greater  authority  than 
is  now  the  case. 

Socialistic,  and  socialistic  in  the  extreme,  this  doctrine  may 
appear,  but  what  is  in  a  name?  Is  it  less  socialistic  than  many 
of  the  advances  that  the  state  has  made  in  the  last  century  in 
the  matter  of  interfering  with  private  and  corporate  rights  i 
The  laissez  faire  doctrine  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  as 
little  have  countenanced  government  interference  in  the  hand- 
ling of  mail  and  would  have  branded  such  a  proceeding  as  So- 
cialistic, had  the  name  at  that  time  been  in  use.  It  has  grown 
to  be  too  much  of  an  habitual  occurrence  in  this  day  and  age  to 
brand  everything  that  savors  of  progress  as  Socialistic;  the 
bubble  will  break  sometime  and  those  who  call  themselves  con- 
servatives will   be  obliged    to   seek   new  pretexts  for  impeding 
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social  reform.  It  i3  not  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  advocate  the 
principles  of  Socialism ;  the  writer  is  too  firm  a  believer  in  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  to  work  out  each  and  every  en- 
countered problem  peacefully,  rationally,  and  without  an  over- 
throw of  the  existing  order  of  things.  But  he  believes,  as  well, 
that  there  is  ever  present  in  the  lives  of  all  men  in  every  place 
and  at  all  times  a  force  which  impels  them  unwittingly  to 
change,  and  keep  ever  changing,  their  views  on  matters  which 
confront  them.  This  world  was  not  accomplished  in  a  day,  nor 
will  it  be  changed  in  a  year.  Our  present  civilization  is  a  re- 
sult of  a  constant  building-up  process,  that  bases  iteelf  in  each 
succeeding  era  on  the  experience  of  the  past ;  that  has  been  in 
progress  since  the  human  miud  was  first  evolved,  and  that  will 
continue  to  exist  until  man  has  departed  this  sphere.  Evolution 
is  one  of  the  greatest  agents  of  civilization  that  has  been  dis- 
eovcro<!.  Deny  the  claims  of  evolution,  and  man  is  placed  on 
the  level  of  the  beast  that  lives  his  day  and  passes  off  leaving  no 
heritage  to  posterity  in  the  &hape  of  mental,  moral  and  social 
development.  On  the  experience  of  the  past  man  builds  for  the 
future  and  •  herein  lies  the  salvation  finally  of  humanity.  The 
pr.  cess  ie<  slow  ,.nd  gradual,  but  with  the  broadening  of  experi- 
ence man's  attitude  changes,  and  it  is  often  easier  to  under  esti- 
mate than  to  o\er  estimate  the  end. 

Before  }-n^ing  on  to  a  further  consideration  of  methods  it  is 
interesting  to  note  one  more  illustration  of  the  analogy  above 
drawn.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  operator  had  it  in  his  power 
to  concentrate  the  entire  energy  at  his  disposal  for  this  task,  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  which  the  machine  was  to  lend  his  efforts, 
and  that  in  one  single,  instantaneous  move  he  lifted  the  stone  to 
the  desired  position.  In  such  a  case  his  effort  would  be  like  the 
single  act  of  legislation,  which  in  a  single  measure  encompasses 
the  most  extreme  ideas  of  its  enactors  and  without  delay  creates 
the  desired  remedy.  The  impossibility  of  such  an  occurrence 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  is  proof  of  the  futility  of  endeav- 
oring by  any  means  but  by  the  education  of  public  opinion  to 
obtain  definite  and  conclusive  reform  in  the  manner  of  compen- 
sating workmen  for  industrial  accidents. 

The  question  of  methods  now  resolves  itself  to  the  effective 
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manner  of  arousing  public  opinion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
until  the  public  becomes  fully  conscious  of  the  presence  of  this 
evil  it  can  not  be  expected  to  commence  its  extermination.  Sev- 
eral lines  of  action  present  themselves  as  well  calculated  to  bring 
the  matter  in  all  its  details  before  the  public  eye.  The  exten- 
sion of  factory  and  work-shop  legislation  in  the  directions  al- 
ready taken  will  tend  to  give  great  prominence  to  the  ever  pres- 
ent danger  of  industrial  accidents,  and  can  be  made!  to  present 
some  idea  of  the  loss  and  suffering  occasioned  thereby.  The 
several  states  should  consider  this  one  of  their  best  fields  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  accomplishment  of  a  needed  and  lasting  benefit  to 
the  people. 

As  the  matter  stands  today,  the  actual  knowledge,  among  those 
who  are  interested  in  social  betterment,  of  the  real  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States  is 
disgracefully  meager.  This  fact  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some 
length  in  an  early  part  of  thi^  work,  but  an  example  taken  from 
before  our  very  eyes  is  not  amiss  at  this  point.  In  its  biennial 
report,  of  which  this  paper  is  a  part,  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  publishes  statistics  of  accidents  in  the  state  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1904,  and  embracing  140,800  workmen. 
The  investigation  of  this  bureau  shows  that  of  the  entire  number 
of  workmen  18  were  fatally,  43  permanently,  and  1,156  tem- 
porarily injured  as  a  result  of  industrial  accidents.  This  bureau 
is  the  one  institution  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  best  able  to  con- 
duct such  an  investigation  as  this,  and  the  only  one  upon  which 
any  authority  in  the  undertaking  might  be  bestowed.  But  un- 
der existing  conditions,  of  what  value  are  the  results  which  it 
presents  to  the  state  ?  They  are  hardly  worth  the  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed  from  the  standpoint 'of  their  ability  to 
convey  a  comprehensive  impression  of  the  actual  human  loss  to 
the  state  occasioned  by  industrial  accidents.  Simultaneously 
with  the  printing  of  this  report  a  meeting  of  the  legislature  is 
being  held,  before  which  several  measures  of  reform  in  the  law 
of  employers*  liability  are  presented.  The  question  is  not  to  be 
avoided ;  can  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  state  take 
intelligent  action  on  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  this  with- 
out a  greater  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions  which  their 
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decision  is  to  affect?  Energy  directed  to  obtaining  compre- 
hensive legislation  today  is  misdirected,  and  can  be  effective 
only  by  a  miracle. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  every  state  in  the  union,  should 
empower,  and  insist  upon  the  carrying  out  of  its  purpose,  its 
bureau  of  labor  and  statistics  to  collect  all  reasonable  data  re- 
lating to  accidents  within  the  state.  The  police  power  of  every 
state  is  surely  large  enough  to  compel  employers  to  keep  accur- 
rate  and  full  accounts  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  acci- 
dents in  their  establishments.  These  accounts  should  record  the 
nature  of  the  accident*  number  and  namtes  of  the  injured,  ex- 
tent of  their  injuries,  conjugal  state  and  number  of  dependents 
of  the  injured,  length  of  time  incapacitated  for  work  and  the 
total  of  wages  lost  as  a  result  of  the  injuries.  These  accounts 
should  be  kept  open  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  bureau  upon  request.  It  is  necessary, 
though,  for  the  protection  of  individual  employers  from  black- 
mail and  from  the  effects  of  public  opinion  that  these  reports  be 
considered  confidential  and  that  they  be  given  to  the  public  only 
in  the  aggregate  for  all  establishments.  Such  a  compilation, 
thoroughly  and  systematically  made,  would  reveal  to  all  inter- 
ested the  true  nature  of  the  case  and  would  afford  a  scientific 
and  intelligent  basis  for  comprehensive  legislative  action.  Such 
a  compilation,  showing  the  causes  of  accidents,  might  well 
serve  to  guide  preventive  legislation  along  the  lines  of  greatest 
need  and  utility.  Ixjss  today  than  ever  before  are  prudent  men 
inclined  to  venture  blindly  into  new  fields;  little  hope  can  be 
entertained  for  reform  in  this  matter  until  the  facts  are  estab- 
lished. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  bring  this  work  to  a  close  without  a 
word  as  to  the  attitude  taken  by  the  workingmen  towards  relief 
of  any  sort  that  emanates  from  his  employer  in  whole  or  in  part 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  deep-seated  aversion  on  the  part  of  -labor- 
ing men  to  avail  themselves  of  benefits  of  this  nature.  Their 
attitude  is  that  if  employers  find  themselves  financially  able  to 
expend  any  extra  sums  in  the  interests  of  their  men  they  should 
do  so  through  the  regular  channels  of  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours.     This  feeling  is  often  entertained  with  regard  to  the  dia- 
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tribution  of  gifts  at  various  times  of  the  year.  The  Christmas 
turkey  presented  by  the  employer  is  not  eaten  with  the  same 
gusto  and  savor  of  cheer  that  accompanies  the  bird  purchased 
with  the  regular  wages.  The  independence  of  the  American 
people  may  be  responsible  for  this  feeling ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
a  deeper  significance  to  its  general  acceptance. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  doctrine  of  the  wage  fund,  as  an  eco- 
nomic truth,  was  permanently  exploded.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered that  there  is  in  a  community  at  a  certain  time  a  fixed 
amount  of  wealth  to  be  distributed  in  the  shape  of  wages,  and 
that  the  specific  portions  which  individuals  are  to  receive  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
the  wage  earners.  In  the  trained  and  more  intelligent  mind  the 
fallacy  of  this  doctrine  is  apparent.  But  is  it  not  possible  that 
a  remnant  of  this  belief  still  continues  in  the  thought  of  the  toil- 
ing masses  to  misguide  them  in  their  attitude  toward  their  em- 
ployers ?  The  evident  aversion  of  labor  to  accepting  gratuities 
from  employers  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  truth  of  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  nations  is 
reflected  fully  as  much  in  their  consumption  of  commodities  as 
in  their  production,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  popu- 
lation is  not  dependent  upon  a  single  fund  which  is  devoted  to 
its  maintenance.  Labor  and  capital  must  both  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  is  an  item  dis- 
tinctly apart  from  wages ;  that  society  feels  its  debt  not  because 
labor  may  be  underpaid  but  because  it  is,  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  overtaken  by  adverse  circumstances  which  are  beyond 
its  means  to  regulate. 

This  work  has  attempted  to  deal  with  a  difficult  and  complex 
problem,  and  claims  consideration  not  on  its  statistical  but  on 
its  suggestive  merits.  The  problem  of  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  is  daily  assuming  greater  importance  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  reviews  herein  attempted  of  experience  under 
various  systems  and  the  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  and  end 
of  reform  in  this  country  are  in  no  wise  comprehensive,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  they  will  prove  of  value  in  starting  and  directing 
intelligent  thought  on  the  subjects  which  they  cover.  Employ- 
ers' liability  in  its  present  form  is  doomed:     the  American 
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people  will  not  much  longer  submit  to  the  abuses  which  charac- 
terize it  But  before  attempting  reform  of  any  kind  it  is  help- 
ful to  learn  of  the  experience  of  others  in  the  same  field.  Ger- 
many and  England  arc  the  sources  from  which  to  draw  inspira- 
tion for  action  here  and  use  of  their  experience  should  not  be 
sparingly  made.  The  United  States  has  been  confronted  from 
its  birth  with  problems  of  momentous  perplexity  and  it  can  not 
be  said  that  they  have  not  all  been  squarely  faced  and  solved 
with  rare  ability  and  on  just  grounds.  It  is  but  a  question  of 
time  when  the  problem  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents 
will  have  received  an  equally  thorough  and  satisfactory  treat- 
ment, and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  nation  will  have 
received  an  added  stimulus. 
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